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THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILROAD. 

r. 

The triumphs achieved by man over 
the material world are monuments of the 
grandeur of his spiritual nature ; and to 
ally who would not inclose themselves 
from contact with the world within the 
sphere of their own selfish individuality, 
an exhaustless source of interesting and 
profound investigation is supplied. The 
history of locomotion, especially in our 
own day, affords of this illustrations suffi- 
ciently numerous. The '* railroad sys- 
tem," so recently held up to general 
suspicion or contempt, as the imaginary 
creation of the heated brains of engineer- 
ing fanatics, now stands forth a sober 
reality. The opposition it sustained from 
all classes of the community, is exchanged 
for the approval of the wealth and intel- 
ligence as well as the poverty and igno- 
rance of the nation; and whether the 
subject be considered in its individual, 
social, commercial, or political aspect, it 
is alike worthy of regard, as illustrative 
of the success with which intellect, per- 
severance, and enterprise have been 
crowned. 

Many of the lower orders of animals 
have been provided with means of rapid 
communication between distant regions ; 
man has been left to the exercise of his 
faculties, whose native energy has en- 
abled him to surpass every means which 
baa been provided for the animal world. 
He has the mind to plan, and the hand to 

January, 1849. 



execute; these he has directed to over- 
come the obstacles which space would 
supervene, and as Wordsworth says : 

" Time 

Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother 

space, 
Accepts from your bold hands the proffer'd 

crown 
Of hope, and smiles on you irith cheer sublime." 

The North- Western Railroad, uniting 
as it does the affiuence and civil autho- 
rity of the metropolis with the commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and mining districts 
of the north, cannot but be regarded with 
interest by all unbiassed spectators, whe- 
ther it is viewed in relation to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, or its influence 
on the social and political prosperity of 
the empire. 

The success which had rewarded the 
exertions of the friends of the " railroad 
system" as it then existed, encouraged 
others to engage in similar undertakings. 
Two companies for some time determined 
to construct a line from London to the 
north, but in 1830 the rivals, having 
united their interests, attempted to obtaui 
an Act of Parliament for the accomplish- 
ment of their proposed scheme. The 
opposition they encountered, however, 
was most strenuous and persevering ; for 
proprietors of land, and the representa- 
tives of *' vested interests" imagmed that 
their broad acres would be deteriorated in 
value, or their per centage diminished; 
and the result was that the Bill was 
thrown out in the House of Lords in 
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1832. The efforts of the projectors, 
renewed in the following year, were re- 
warded with success, and the Act re- 
ceived the royal assent in May, 183t3. 

At that time, the very idea of a rail- 
road filled the minds of almost every class 
of the community, except the engineer 
and capitalist, with alarm. A rumour 
that it was proposed to bring such a 
thing within five miles of a particular 
neighbourhood was sufficient to elicit an 
adverse petition to Parliament, or a sub- 
scription to oppose so fearful a nuisance. 
Thus Oxford and Eton would not permit 
the Great- Western Bill to pass without 
special clauses to prohibit a branch to 
dxford and a station at Slough ; nay, 
when the directors attempted to infringe 
the latter prohibition, by only stopping 
to take up and set down at Slough, pro- 
ceedings were immediately commenced 
in Chancery, and they were interdicted 
from making a pause, where is now a 
station honoured by the habitual use of 
the Sovereign, and not more enjoyed, it 
IS believed, by any class of Her Majesty's 
subjects than some of those who a few 
years ago instigated hostile proceedings. 
The plan of buying off opposition indeed 
became a systematic thing, and enor- 
mous sums have thus been expended. 
Amidst much to condemn, it is, however, 
agreeable to have to state that the late 
Mr. Labouchere, having made an ar- 
rangement with the Eastern Counties for 
a passage through his estate at Chelms- 
ford, at the price of £35,000, his son and 
successor, the Right Honourable Henry 
Labouchere, finding the propertv not de- 
teriorated to the degree that had been 
anticipated, voluntarily returned to the 
Company £^ 5,000. 

In the present case the Parliamentary 
and surveyors^ expenses amounted to 
£72,000, " which," it has been remarked, 
" will be viewed by many as a reproach 
to our system of legislation, which thus 
throws an impediment that, in many 
cases, would be insurmountable, in the 
way of works of great and acknowledged 
usefulness." It must, however, be re- 
membered that the power thus granted to 
a railway company is extraordinary. It 
enables them to construct a line of road 
across the estates of any individual, 
which shall be exclusively their own, 
while old-established interests and private 
convenience must succumb. 

The estimated expense of the line, in- 
cluding the purchase of land, the erection of 
stations, embankments and cuttings, tun- 



nelling, masonry, rails, deepen, ennnei, 
and carriages, and the capital whicn the 
Company was empowered to raise, was 
£2,500,000 or £21,756 a mile, by sub- 
scriptions of £100 a share. The real 
expense, however, was far beyond the 
estimate ; a petition presented to Parlia- 
ment declared that £4,300,000 had 
been spent, and in February, 1840, the 
total amount received was more than 
£5,276,000, nearly the whole of which 
had been expended. Of this sum, the 
price paid for land was £600,000. 

In surveving " the geological map of 
England," it must be evident to any one 
acquainted with the different formations, 
that no canal or railroad can be made 
from London to the western or north- 
western counties, without a tunnel or 
summit level on the chalk hills, as at the 
Kennet and Avon, between Wilton and 
Devizes, and on the Grand Junction 
Canal at Trine. The oolitic range of 
hills, with its oasis of lias, presents a 
similar and parallel obstacle, conquered 
by tunnels on the Thames and Severn at 
Shepperton, the Oxford Canal at Claydon^ 
the Grand Junction at Braunston and 
Bllsworth. The work, however, was 
commenced in June, 1834; and despite 
these obstacles, the line was reduced to 
some approximation to a level by cutting 
through hills, and employing the soil 
thus removed to form embankments 
across valleys. The first twenty-ftmt 
miles and a half of the line were opened 
to the public in July, 1837, and in the 
following October it was finished to 
Tring; the train which first traversed 
this part of the line consisting of about a 
dozen carriages, drawn by an engine of 
thirty-horse power, and conveying about 
forty passengers, the whole under the 
superintendence of the secretary, Mr. 
Creed. It left the Camden station at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and reached 
Tring soon after ten, being a distance of 
about thirty-one miles, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the country people, who 
assembled in various places along the 
line to witness the scene. The road thus 
opened is carried along embankments 
of considerable height, sometimes com* 
manding an extensive range of scenery, 
and at others inclosed between precipit- 
ous cliffs, especially as it approaches 
Tring. The strata of the chalk at this 
part are particularly rocky, and the labour 
of digging proportionate. The arches of 
the tunnels, the bridges, viaducts, and 
•the stations on this as well as other por- 
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tions of the line are built with at much 
regard for tatte as is consistent with con- 
renienee and strength. The line was 
opened throughout on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1888; the first train completing the 
distance of 112^ miles in four hours and 
fifteen minutes, and the seccmd train car- 
rying 200 passengers, in about six hours. 
With the exception of the inclined plane 
between fiaston-grove and Camden-town, 
the least favourable inclini^on is equal 
to only one in 330, or sixteen feet in a 
mile; only about thivt^en miles of Uie 
road are perfectly' level, the remainder 
forming a series of inclined planes ; and 
the station at Birmingham is 250 feet 
above the level of tho London station. 

But we must now visit some parts of 
the tine to see their present condition. 
The £u8ton-8quaie station is entered 
through the propylseum, often called a 
pertico. It was built by Mr. Philip 
Hardwick, at an expense of £30,000, 
after a Grecian model, and its Doric 
columns are the largest of modern con- 
struction. Their diameter is eight feet 
six inches, and their height forty-two 
feet, and to the top of the pediment 
seventy-two feet; the stone being ob- 
tained at Bramley Falls, in Yorkshire. 
The spot now occupied by the station 
was, till 1825, the quiet seene of nnrsery- 
gardens for the London markets. Pro- 
ceeding along the platform and descend- 
ing the steps at the end, which is only 
permitted by persons duly authorised, the 
visitor passes under the Harapstead-road, 
and for a considerable distance brick 
walls line the sides. These are twenty 
feet in height, and of great strength to 
resist Uie pressure of the London clay, 
being seven bricks thick at the founda- 
tion, and three at the top ; they are also 
curved inwards. These were, however, 
found insufficient; the various fluids of 
the soil fbrced their way through the 
brickwork and stained it with various 
colours, and it was found necessary to 
add no fewer than forty-four massive iron 
beams, which stretch across and provide 
a counterpoising lateral pressure. On 
approaching nearer to the Camden sta- 
tion, by passing the short tunnel which 
intervenes, the line is on a level with the 
land around, and we soon see the platform 
where the tickets are taken from passen- 
gers who are going to London, in order 
that, as soon as the train arrives at 
fioston-square, people may attend to their 
higgage ittsteaa of to the tickets, which 
would be necessary if this plan were not 



adopted. At the north«m end of this 
platform is the Regent's Canal, on tra- 
versing which the Camden Station ia seen 
ahead. 

When the line was first constructed, 
the metropolitan terminus was situated 
at the present Camden Station, which is 
now unused for passengers. On its being 
determined, however» to make an exten* 
sion from hence to Euston- square, Par- 
liament refused to allow the locomotives 
to approach any nearer than formerly, as 
it was considered that they would greatly 
annoy the inhabitants. A stationary 
steam-engine was therefore constructed 
at the end of the inclined plane which 
leads from the Camden to the Eustoii 
Station, and an endless rope 10,000 feel 
long, and seven inches in circumference, 
acting on two large wheels or cylinders, 
one at each station, was employed for the 
purpose of drawing the trains up the 
inchne. The carriages were attached to 
the rope at the lower end, and on a given 
signal the wheel at the upper end re- 
volved, coiling the rope round its circum- 
ference, so as to draw the carriages along. 
The two stationary engines of sixty-horse 
power each, drew the train up the in- 
clined plane in three minutes, while two 
lofty and well-constructed chimneys indi- 
cated the site of the engine-house. The 
engines and rope cost £25,000. In pro- 
ceeding from Camden Station to London, 
the train descended by its own gravity, as 
it does now, its speed being checked, 
as desired, by the application of the 
breaks. 

The sketch which forms the frontis- 
piece of this year's Visitor , — for the per- 
mission to draw which we have much 
pleasure in expressing our acknowledg- 
ments to the directors of the North- 
western Railway, — represents a view of 
the Camden Station, from the North. 
JThe Ihie here makes a graceful curve as 
it sweeps round from London, which is 
continued till it enters Primrose-hill 
Tunnel io the rear ; and the appearance 
of a train, as with shrill whistle it hastens 
onward, 

•* Swifter than fligfht/' 

to the north, is probably unsurpassed in 
effect; while solitary locomotives ever 
and anon crawl about the station-yard, in 
various directions, as if "instinct with 
life," and something prevented their 
resting peaceably. On the right will be 
seen the locomotive depot for passenger 
engines, and on the left the rotunda, for 
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the reception of those used for good's 
trains, if either of them he entered, a 
numher of engines of various sizes and 
shapes attract attention and elicit admira- 
tion as they stand motionless to he pre- 
pared for the journey they have soon to 
undertake. Here a greasy-looking helng, 
in a mass of soiled fustian, damhers 
mechanically around, and under the 
" Vulcan" or the " Leviathan,'* listlessly 
rubs the gleaming metal with a hand- 
full of oily rags, or inserts long-handled 
oil tins, with still longer spouts, in various 
parts of the machine. Another is push- 
ing an iron rod up the tubes of the boiler, 
to clear away the cinders and soot that 
may have accumulated; a third stands 
on the boiler to " rub down" the funnel; 
while a group of others are talking to- 
gether on subjects of mechanical or 
political criticism. Situated to the right 
are a series of smaller buildings, into 
which we may look. The largest is a 
smithery, for making slight repairs in 
engines at this station, all important 
defects being rectified at Wolverton. 
Here are four forges, with all the neces- 
sary apparatus complete; the lathes 
being turned by an engine which is 
situated in the next building. This is 
of about twenty*six horse power, and also 
pumps water for the use of the Euston 
Station and Hotel. The well is 220 feet 
deep, and the engine, which works about 
ten hours .daily, pumps sixteen gallons 
every stroke, and makes twenty-five 
strokes a minute. Of the four pumps, 
two are forcing and two lifting; the 
diameter of the driving-wheel is sixteen 
feet. The boilers of this engine are in a 
separate building, from which the steam is 
conveyed by a large tube, so as not to 
endanger the engine by the heat of the 
furnace or the water. 

On the left of the sketch are repre- 
sented the goods' buildings, belonging t% 
the carriers on the line, the Company hav- 
ing nothing to do with this department 
of traffic; but allowing the regular carriers 
to use the railway, on the payment of a 
certain toll for the warehouses, weight of 
goods at per ton, trucks, and locomotives. 
The whole business of the goods' depart- 
ment is transacted, by open competition, 
at the Camden Station ; and as soon as 
these trains emerge from Primrose-hill 
Tunnel, they proceed from the passenger 
lines to some on the left, made exclu- 
sively for them, and advance into a large 
open area intersected by pairs of rails. 
In the early history of the application of 



steam as a locomotive power^ it was 
generally supposed that the railways 
would resemble common roads and 
canals, inasmuch as all might avail 
themselves of them, by the payment of 
an adequate toll, for their own locomo- 
tives and carriages. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown tnat such a course would 
be eminently hazardous ; and now, even 
thoueh public competition is allowed on 
this fine between various carriers, yet the 
goods' trains are all under the control of 
the Company. 

The firm of Pickford and Co. carry on, 
we believe, the largest amount of goods' 
business on this line, their depot being 
built by Mr. L. Cubitt, with express 
reference to the requirements of railway 
traffic, as the depdt in the City-road has 
been for canal business. The extent of 
the area of the warehouse will be under- 
stood when it is stated at twice that of 
Westminster- hall ; being about 230 feet 
long by 140 wide. The roof, divided 
into three sections, and supported by two 
rows of pillars, has nearly an acre of 
slating, and 100 skylights. The whole is 
vaulted beneath; and so enormous are 
the weights that these are intended to 
support, that of the more than 3,000,000 
of bricks which were employed, a large 
proportion were in their construction. 

If a parcel of goods be sent to one of 
the offices of this firm in London, (as, for 
instance, the "Castle" in Wood-street, 
which is the centre of the City traffic,) in 
the evening it is transferred to the Cam- 
den Station, and even long after midnight 
wagons continue to arrive, belonging to 
various carriers. The empty trucks used 
by the firm are then brought alongside of 
the platform, to receive the goods for the 
ensuing " down" train. ,. These are laden 
from different groups on the platform, 
which have been collected according to 
the places to which they are consigned ; 
care being taken to pass them under a 
gauge, which is less than that of the 
arches and tunnels through which they 
will have to pass, that the loads may not 
be piled too high. A cloth is then used 
to protect the goods from the weather, a 
printed ticket is affixed, with the name of 
the town to which each wagon is con- 
signed, and the train is then arranged so 
as to avoid confusion where a truck has 
to pass on two or more railways in suc- 
cession. 

When an ** up" train arrives, arrange- 
ments have to be made for the removal 
of the goods from the train to the differ- 
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ent depots. Accordingly tbe various 
packages are transferred by cranes from 
the trucks, the weight is entered, and 
they are classified into different London 
districts. ^* The clerk, on hearing or 
reading the inscription on each package, 
knows the group to which it should be 
consigned, and the porter takes it accord- 
ingly. As this plan is acted on with 
respect to every package, and as the 
operations of the * up' and * down' traffic 
are going on at the same time, the ware- 
house presents, as the night advances, a 
very remarkable scene. The platform 
becomes occupied by an enormous mass 
of valuable merchandise, apparently in 
the utmost confusion, but really classified 
according to unerring precision.. All the 
posts on the eastern side have become 
the centres of town groups of goods; 
while all those on the western side are 
similarly the centres of country groups. 
The two classes of operations are carried 
on independent of each other at the same 
time ; a totally distinct staff of clerks and 
porters being appropriated to each." * 

Meanwhile tne horses, having brought 
the goods from London for the " down" 
trains, have been unharnessed, and imme- 
diately proceed down an inclined plane to 
the stables which are constructed under- 
neath, and afford excellent accommoda- 
tion for more than a hundred horses, 
where they are '* baited" to prepare to 
take the return loads to the London 
offices. In connexion with these build- 
ings are a pump and harness-room, and a 
sick-box for invalids; an apartment is 
also provided for drying the canvas 
covers of the wagons. F. S. W. 



PIANT LITERALLY OR MORALLY. 

I LOOK with a sort of respect and 
affection on those five gray poplars 
(popidtts canescens) in my own small 
home meadow, which some of niy towns- 
men can also see from their dwellings. 
They were, I think, nearly of the same 
size more than half a century ago, when 
I stood gazing up their trunks as a boy. 
Indeed, they are now in old age, and the 
top branches of some show marks of 
decay. Loudon states that this timber 
is much more durable than is commonly 
thought, though when employed for 
fioonng, it requires to be seasoned two 
or three years. He considers the old 

* Penny Magazine. 



distich quite correct, said to be inscribed 
on a poplar plank : 

" Though heart of oak be e'er so stout, 
Keep me dry, and I'll see him out." 

In January, 1756, my grandfather, 
William Sheppard, composed some lines, 
which I have in his handwriting, termed 
by him, '* Extempore thoughts on observ- 
ing a grove of tail trees in the late hurri- 
canes;" meaning those violent storms 
that accompanied or followed the great 
earthquake, by which, on the 1st of No- 
vember, 1755, ten thousand lives were 
destroyed in Lisbon. 

I doubt not he referred to those trees 
when he wrote : 

" There a grove of lofty poplars, trembling, 
Stand tall and naked to the furious streep 
or the tempestuous winds. 
Waving and bowing their aerial heights 
So near the earth, as scares tbe gazing traveller. 
Who, far advanced within their bended reach, 
Swift flies, with frighted look thrown back 

askance, 
Expecting instant death beneath their crush. 
But scap'd that dreaded sway, he, pleased, be- 
holds 
Those steely powers exert their utmost force, 
And, still superior, raise their heads erect. 
Firm to sustain the impetuous blast." 

Probably the clump had then more 
trees composing it, and might be named 
a grove more fitly than now ; but it is 
wonderful that the five trees now stand- 
ing, much alike in height, the tallest of 
which I have had measured as one hun- 
dred and eight feet high, and which 
lean considerably from the perpendicular, 
should have withstood the storms of ninety 
winters since those lines were written, 
and especially the tempest (eighty years 
after that date) of Nov. 1837, which 
blew down several of the largest and 
best- rooted elms, of greater girth, but 
much less lofty, at a very short distance 
in the same valley. I have of late 
planted a small hal^moon-shaped group 
of young poplars, off-shoots of these 
ancient trees, beside them ; hoping that 
they will flourish when their tall prede- 
cessors and myself shall have long dis- 
appeared ; more truly a crescent than those 
formed of stone, still growing as summers 
revolve. 

Let me conclude by inviting those of 
my respected hearers, who have oppor- 
tunity, to do the like. If in the decline 
of life, there is, in one sense, the stronger 
motive for it. A near kinsman of my 
own, in the county of Dorset, planted in 
his later years — on the borders of a high 
newly-formed causeway, passing over 
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heathy hinci) which hdlongs to the earl of 
Ilchester, — many hundreds (I helieve 
thousands) of firs and other trees, which 
now form a flourishing and beautiful 
wood below the traveller's eye, on each 
side of the elevated road, and will be for 
years to come, among those who knew 
him, a living monument of the planter ; 
who could have no motive except to 
create a noble view for the public, as 
well as greatly increase the productive- 
liess of the soil for the owner. 

To plant a tree<— especially in later 
life-<r^ii3 to do something for the unborn* 
It expresses concern in what shall be the 
aspect of tickings when we have vanished 
from resorts with which we are now most 
conversant. But if some of you, my 
friends, cannot do' this^. remember you 
may do what is far better, and what it 
would behove us and reward us most to 
do, even if we had planted groves or 
orchards with the utmost assiduity and 
skill. By your sincere example and 
benevolent endeavours, you may implant 
the best principles in some other minds ; 
especially in the minds of your children, 
and of the young around you. By God's 
blessing, you may sow or engraft there 
Christian thoughts and sentiments, which 
shall germinate, and bloom, and bear 
fruits of usefulness and happiness when 
you are here no longer; which "shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age;" shall 
be worthy of transplantation to a happier 
soil, and shall there be laden with ver* 
dure and luxuriance, never to decline or 
fade. 

The well-known lines of Thomson 

" Delightful task, to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot/'— 

are indeed (like many and better verses, 
ancient and modern) grown very trite by 
recital and quotation. The term ** shoot," 
besides, seems not the happiest ; and has 
become mean and ludicrous for some, 
from the perverse misuse of a punster : 
but still the fact is not the less true, nor 
the figure less apposite. The " task " is 
"delightful;" and culture is its best 
emblem, nay, is almost its synonyme. 

Be it never forgotten, that a mother's, 
or even a sister's care in the nursery, has 
trained (as it were from slips or seed- 
lings) the most fruitful moral trees which 
ever blossomed, and which became as 
standards for the nation and for man- 
kind. If the good be fitly imaged in 
saered writ as " a tree planted by the rivers I 
of water," whose "leaf shall not witlter," ! 



then should our gloves and gardens at 
times suggest to us those happier instances 
of moral growth and fertility. 

The great larches in the duke of Athol's 
grounds, at Dunkeld, are said to have 
been nursed as tiny exotics in a oonser* 
vatory, which became too low-roofed for 
their aspirings. And so the great spirits 
of the same land — Leighton, Scougal, 
Maclaurin, Playfair, RoWtson, Stewart, 
Brown, Erskine, Chalmers, and many 
more, were each reared and guarded in 
the mother's conservatory ; till at length 
transplanted, and retransplanted, to posi«- 
tions whence their mature and masterly 
thoughts — like leaves of the Sibyl, stirred 
by the breath of fame— are still sounding 
in the ear of their posterity. 

Remember, also, that plants of Intel* 
l06t, cherished in their littleness by 
maternal care, have thriven in the 
darkest nook or the sternest exposure. 
As that flowering shrub, described in 
the beautiful tale called the " Picoiu61a," 
sprang up between the walls of a prison-^ 
court, and taught theology to a despond* 
ing captive,— so have plants of philan- 
thropy yielded their noblest fruit in 
sites and aspects the most gloomy. How* 
ard, amidst the laxarettos and dungeons 
of the east, invested himself unawares 
with erowing wreaths of better verdure 
than the Olympic. Mrs. Fry in Newgate, 
and Sarah Martin in the obscurer gaol 
of Yarmouth, developed a moral bloom 
and wealth whose fruits, we trust, ages 
cannot destroy. But we are prone to 
forget the very obvious fact, that each, 
not many years before, was a feeble scion 
in the nursery. 

I venture, then, to prompt my respected 
hearers to pleasant works in two short 
words : " Sow, plant." If you can, lite- 
rally. Sow the acorn — wait for the 
sapling — bequeath the oak to other gene- 
rations. Plant the mulberry, or quince, 
or walnut, with the same design. I would 
beg a " mule's burden of earth," rather 
than not have a little altar for the Pryads. 

But with or without this — yes, if you 
have no foot of land, or tub of soil, or 
planter's and pruner's skill — you may 
nave or get what is still better, apt- 
ness or kindliness to " rear the tender 
thought." 

And, be it well observed, for it is a 
momentous truth — • thoughts, whether 
good or evil — like many weeds that are 
self- sown, and many good plants and 
trees, by seeds or suckers, slips or layers 
— wonderfully spread themselves. 
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Some may know the story of the fint 
weeping willow, introduced here hy the 
poet Pope, who found one twig in a 
Turkish basket of figs that had been 
^ven him, putting out a bud ; and hav- 
ing planted it in his garden, reared it 
to a tree, whence all those beautiful trees, 
in this country, have been propagated. 
The weeping willow of Twickenham, like 
its poet planter, is no more; but its 
gracefttl offspring, bending over many a 
stream, live far and wide. And so, how 
many a thought, slight in the outset, 
I conveyed or sprung up by seeming chance, 

^' has led to inventions the most important, 
to institutions or endeavours the most 
valuable, or has had other influences 
most extensive! Yet we need not the 
stimulus of such wide present results. 
" A few things " done " faithfully" may 
be but as a few seedlings here; vet 
become as cedars in a higher region 
hereafter. 

Tk'y, then, to sow and plant well men- 
tally. Take pains or rather pleasures 
in moral and Christian culture. If you 
have no seedlings in the nursery, bring 
some from the hedge, or heath, or way- 
side. Sow, plant, or graft what shall 
adorn and cheer the land when we are 
gone. Only few of us may see an oak 
or poplar which we have sown, or a 
peap*tree which we have grafted, pro* 
mieing to be valuable in the coming 
age. But each — the least favoured among 
ue-^if we acquire, and cherish, and dia* 
seminate right principles and habits, may 
be hopeful of successes in a far higher 
sort of culture ; may be able to say or 
feel, *< There, as the instrument of God's 
providence, I sowed a useful thought; 
here, I engrafted a just or kindly feel- 
ing. Having set an acorn of truth, 
having * budded ' a rose of charity, I 
will trust the one shall be great, and 
the other fragrant, in His Eden above." 
^^John Shejppard, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE JtJBILEE FUND 
OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

FoRTUMATBLT a man is not required to 
make a noise in the world proportionate 
to the magnitude and importance of every 
cause be happens t» advocate ; for if it 
were so, then must I, as a matter of 
course, on the present occasion go forth 
with a flourish of trumpets and rattle of 
kettle- dmms, instead of taking up my 



old pen and sitting down qidetly to the 
paper that now lies before me. 

The Religious Tract Society was insti- 
tuted in 1799, so that the coming year 
will be its year of Jubilee. No wonder, 
then, that its successful conductors 
should be anziouf to avail themselves of 
the circumstance by calling on their 
iViends to support them in their plan of 
forming a Jubilee Fund for important 
ends. The avowed objects of the Society 
are, to diflUse cheap literature on Chris- 
tian principlet at home, to circulate reli- 
gious books and tracta in Ireland, to 
aid the friends of the Redeemer in 
France, and to assist Christian la- 
bourers throughout Continental Europe 
and the world at large. And now, my 
kind readers, give me your best atten- 
tion. Before to-day I have found the 
way to your hearts ; but it sometimes is 
the case that we are least happy in our 
efforts when meet anxious that they 
should be successful. I hope it will not 
be so with me on the present occasion. 
Listen to me, if you can, with more than 
your customary forbearance and kindness. 

It is not often that I ask you to contri- 
bute money to any object, though will- 
ingly, if I could, would I persuade you to 
give, if you have the ability, to every 
Christian charity beneath the stars, feel- 
ing sure that such a course would be con- 
sistent with principle and policy. Most 
people like to make a good bargain, and 
never do we get so much fw our money 
as when we lay it out in acts of mercy 
and kindness. He roust needs be very 
hungry, or very poor, or very parsimo- 
nious who would wish to eat his ** morsel 
alone;" and he who, having riches, has 
no desire to do good, can hardly be 
thought deservins of his possesions. 

It would realty raise my spirits if I 
could move you to unstring your purses 
in aid of the Society, or to unclasp your 
pocket-books where the five, ten, and 
twenty-pound notes lie so snugly toge- 
ther. Hardly do I think that you would 
much miss one or two of them; but I 
am speaking now to such of you only as 
are in circumstances of affluence or 
comfort. Much reason have I to feel 
grateful for the kindly spirit in which, 
from time to time, you have received mv 
papers ; but it would really do me good, 
and be regarded by me as a personal 
favour, if on the present occasion you 
would embody your kindly feelings by 
some substantial proof of good-will to 
the Religious Tract Society on the ap- 
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proacbing Jubilee. Take a little time to 
consider of it, if you like ; but I should 
much rather that you would make a 
handsome offering at once, and hereby 
give you my promise thal^ should you 
ever regret the deed, I will never again 
appeal to your liberality on the occasion 
of any future fiftieth year Jubilee of the 
Society ! The gray hairs on my head are 
a sufficient pledge of good faith, on my 
part ; but I have no fear of your repent- 
ing of your well-timed benevolence. 

It is no light matter in a world where- 
in are so many jariing opinions, to have 
such an Institution as that of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, where, with unruf- 
fled temper and Cliristian love, every one 
may do good without a compromise of 
conscience. Having to do with the So- 
ciety in this respect, is a little like taking 
a walk in the park or the fields, where we 
can get a mouthful of fresh air, a glimpse 
of the green grass, and a shake of the 
hand by a friend, without the annoyances 
we meet in the crowded streets. I do 
not know whether I am embodying your 
feelings or not, bujt I do know that 1 am 
truly expressing my own. 

According to the last Report of the 
Society, the total circulation of publica- 
tions, in about one hundred languages, 
amounted to 463,000,000. The other day, 
when on board the Chinese junk, in the 
East India Docks, I stood for some time, 
looking on the idol Chin Tee, in the Joss- 
house. This idol has eighteen hands, all 
pointing to error ; while the Religious 
Tract Society, though no idol, may be 
said with truth to have 463,000,000 
fingers, every one of them truly pointing 
out the way of salvation. 

Let us take a glance, for a moment, at 
the objects of the Jubilee Fund, and first 
that of diffusing cheap literature on 
Christian principfes at home. It may be 
that you are but indifferently acquainted 
with the Augean stable of obscene litera- 
ture that requires cleansing, and the roll- 
ing flood of infidel publications which is 
sweeping before it so many thoughtless 
heads and unrestrained hearts. Did you 
know the fearful amount of pollution and 
error that is abroad, you would see the 
necessity there is for the counteracting 
influences of purity and truth. Hardly 
could we, as a nation, have been placed 
in such jeopardy as that from which the 

foodness and mercy of God has so lately 
elivered us, had not infidelity and im- 
morality fearfully prevailed. Oh that 
Christian books and tracts could swallow 



up all profiine publicationfl, as the rod of 
Aaron swallowed up those of the magi- 
cians ! 

The circulation of religious books and 
tracts in Ireland has always been neces- 
sary, but now it has become doubly de- 
sirable. Ireland! warm-hearted, hot- 
headed Ireland indeed requires your aid. 
A more than Egyptian darkness rests on 
the minds of millions of her people. 
Many are her troubles ; but the light of 
gospel truth would do more towards their 
removal than thousands of gold and 
silver. Come to the help of Ireland! 
put into the hands of her poor those 
tracts which, with a Divine blessing, may 
make them rich in heavenly treasure, 
and wise unto salvation. 

Aid the friends of the Redeemer in 
France. Is not France, light-hearted, 
war-loving, unbelieving France, a fair 
field for your benevolence ? Look at her 
position. Fancy the population of a vast 
city, living from day to day, and from 
night to night, over a mine of anarchy 
that may explode upon them without the 
notice of an hour. France has been 
stricken and wounded; she is bleeding 
now, nor are her sorrows likely to be 
suddenly assuaged. Play the part, then, 
of a good Samaritan; pour the oil and 
wine of your Christian sympathy into her 
wounds, and take out your money in the 
same spirit with which the Samaritan 
took out his ''two pence," freely and 

generously for her aid. Never is the 
eart so softened and accessible as it is 
in the season of adversity. Show kind- 
ness and love to France, put into the 
hands of her workmen your tracts of 
truth, remind them of the things that 
belong to their peace, and point them to 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. 

Forget not Austria in the dark hour of 
her adversity, but let her children feel 
when they sit down by the waters of the 
Danube and the Po, whether weeping or 
rejoicing, that there are those in England 
who are interested in their welfare. Tell 
Austria, while yet the sword of anarchy ia 
reeking in her hand, and the echo of her 
thundering artillery hardly subsided ; tell 
her where, in the midst of earthly trouble, 
heavenly consolation may be found. 

And let Italy know, torn as she is by 
contention and violeqce, that England is 
her friend. Aonio Paleario, one of the 
sons of Italy, 300 years ago, in answer to 
the questions — what are tne first, second, 
and third grounds of a sinner's salvation, 
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replied, " Christ! Christ ! Christ !" Give 
hack to Italy her own assertion ! let it 
resound amid her temples, he echoed by 
her mountains, and mingle with the 
music of her flowing streams. Now is 
the time to show kindness to the suffer- 
ing nations of the earth. Taught by a 
heavenly Instructor in the school of ad- 
versity, princes and people may learn 
wisdom, not only for a world of future 
glory, but for a world of present gloom. 

Here may the proud, whose breasts aspire^. 
Whose hearts, with unrepress'd desire 

And lust of empire hum ; 
And they who sternly would withstand 
The haughty ruler of a land, 

A mutual lesson learn. 

Assist Christian labourers throughout 
Continental Europe, and this you will do 
if you assist the Society. The different 
powers of civilized Europe are being 
shaken. May they come out of the trial 
fire purified ; but as a worldly and wilful 
spirit is abroad, the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge and Christian principle is 
greatly needed. 

What can we do to help others on the 
way to heaven, is an important considera- 
tion, that concerns every follower of the 
Redeemer. We were told long ago, by 
an American Missionary, that when re- 
siding at Malta, he witnessed for many 
years, on every Monday morning, an 
affecting and admonitory scene. A man 
passed through the streets, ringing a hell 
with one hand, and rattling a box in the 
other, crying at every comer, " What 
will you give for the souls? what will 
you give for the souls?" The women 
and children, poor as they were, failed 
not to cast their mites into the box, 
which when full was carried to a neigh- 
bouring convent, to pay the priests for 
praying the souls of the dead out of pur- 
gatory. Why cannot we, then, give 
money for souls, in a very different man- 
ner, by helping Christian missions, and 
by aiding the circulation of God's holy 
word and religious books and tracts ? In 
this way, without ringing a bell, or rat- 
tling a box, we miay show that we are 
really interested in the welfare of the 
souls of our fellow-sinners. 

The publications of the Society are 
widely spread in the east, and truly there 
is great need of them there. How dark 
are the pictures of igqorance and idolatry, 
and how numerous are the instances of 
cruelty and superstition among the hea- 
then of the east ! At Calcutta, when the 
Nabob Surajah Do wlah took the place, 



146 prisoners, mostly British, were shut 
up in the Black-Hole prison, where, 
through heat, and the want of room and 
fresh air, 123 of them miswably perished. 
At Seringapatam, Tippo Sultaun used to 
amuse himself with the mechanical figure 
of a tiger springing, with a roar, upon a 
fallen soldier. This machine is now in 
the museum of the India House. At 
Bokhara the Rajah had a den of vermin, 
into which he cast many a miserable cap- 
tive, who died in dreaiaful agonies. At 
Kirman, in Persia, Aga Mohammed 
Khan beheaded 600 prisoners, and dis- 
patched their heads to a certain spot by 
300 other prisoners, compelling each 
man to carry two sculls. These unfor- 
tunate wretches, on their arrival, shared 
the same fate, and a pyramid of the 
whole of the sculls was then formed. At 
Orissa, unnumbered self-devoted Hindoo 
victims have flung themselves beneath 
the crushing wheels of the ponderous idol 
of Juggernaut, and women in various 
parts have been burned alive on the fune- 
ral piles of tlieir husbands. An occa- 
sional backward glance at these things 
will serve to endear Christianity to us, 
and to render us more alive to the wants 
of the heathen world. 

In contributing towards the Jubilee 
Fund you will do well to remember the 
great improbability of your ever having 
another opportunity to give on a similar 
occasion. When young people build 
their grottos with oyster-shells, on the 1st 
of August, they pick up a few pence from 
different persons who pass, by making 
the influential appeal, ** It is but once a 
year!" but the appeal on behalf of the 
Jubilee Fund is only once in your lives. 
There is much of solemnity in the 
thought that few, comparatively very 
few, of those who now contribute to the 
Fund, will be alive when another contri- 
bution will be made. 

Among the readers of the " Visitor" 
are many young friends, who will do well 
to remember that they can take a part in 
this labour of love. It is the united 
accumulation of great and small sums 
that is to form the Jubilee Fund. The 
penny of the poor and the pound of the 
more wealthy are of equal value in the 
sight of God, when cast with faith and 
love into the treasury of Christian bene- 
volence. 

A few days ago, two young friends 
called upon me, who were collecting on 
behalf of another Jubilee Fund. They 
had with them for sale a number of 
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pritty little jugfi« formed of Berlin wool 
of different colours, beAutlAilly con- 
traited, in crochet work. These pretty, 
little, elastic Jubilee Jugs, only about two 
inches high, would each hold twelve pen- 
nies, and they really look quite orna- 
mental. When my young friends had 
left me, I took up my pen, and looking a 
moment at my two little crochet Jubilee 
jugs, standing on the chimney-piece, 
playfully wrote the following stanzas to 
place beside them : 

Scarcely need the truth be told, 
When hearts are kind and willing; 

The jug that will a penny hold 
WUl bettor bold a shmiog. 

I mention this little circumstance to 
show that while knitting, netting, and 
crochet-work are so much followed, such 
young people as are favourable to the 
Society, may in different ways add to the 
Jubilee Fund. Try, my young friends, 
what you can do. 

Cannot the Sunday-school teachers and 
their scholars give one penny each to the 
Jubilee Fund on the first sabbath in 
January, or at «ome other convenient 
time before the end of the Jubilee Year ? 
This would be a nice and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the 14,000^. given by 
the Society to the day and Sunday- 
schools of our coimtry, and for the great 
things it has done, by publishing so 
many books for the young. 

If we had a jubilee of thankfulness in 
our hearts, for all our blessings, our 
hands, our money, our time, and our 
influence would be more constantly de- 
voted than they now are to the promotion 
of benevolence and piety. Many of us 
have had more than our " seven sabbaths 
of years," and might well commemorate 
our mercies by causing " the trumpet of 
the jubilee to sound," or by praisins; the 
Most High on an ** instrument of ten 
strings ;" but whether old or young, we 
are alike bound to consecrate what God 
has given us to his glory. To him let 
us commit ourselves, what we have, and 
every object in which we engage, know- 
ing that without his blessing, all our 
ef&rts will be in vain. May the Jubilee 
seed become a spreading tree, the Jubilee 
stream a might v river, and the Jubilee 
Fund an abundant source of spiritual 
good to ages yet unborn f 

Note.— Jubilee Collecting-bookB may be obtained 
gratuitously, on application to Mr. Jonea, 56, Pater- 
noster-row, London. All collectors of one guinea 
and upwards will be entitled to the Jubilee Volume 
now prepariBg. 



A DAY WELL SPENT. 

Every day is a little life: and our 
whole life is but a day repeated : whence 
it is that old Jaoob numoers his life by 
days; and Moses desires to be taught 
this point of holy arithmetie, to number 
not his years, but his days. Those, 
therefore, that dare lose a day, are dan- 
gerously prodigal ; those that dare mis- 
spend it, desperate. We can best teach 
others by ourselves; let me tell your 
lordship, how I would pass my days, 
whether common or sacred, that you (or 
whosoever others, overhearing me,) may 
either approve my thriftiness, or correct 
my errors: to whom is the account of 
my hours either more due, at more 
known ? All days are His, who gave time 
a beginning and continuance ; yet some 
He hath made ours, not to command but 
to use. 

In some way we forget him ; in some 
we must forget all, besides him. First, 
therefore, I desire to awake at those 
hours, not when I will, but when I mutt ; 

Eleasure is not a fit rule for rest, but 
ealth ; neither do I oonsult so much 
with the sun, as mine own necessity, 
whether of body or in that of the mind. 
If this vassal could well serve me waking, 
it should never sleep ; but now it must 
be pleased, that it may be serviceable. 
Now when sleep is rather driven away 
than leaves me, I would ever awake with 
God ; my first thoughts are for Him, who 
hath made the night for resty and the 
day for travail ; and as he gives, so blesees 
both. If my heart be early seasoned 
with his presence, it will savour of him 
all d&Y after. While my body is dressing, 
not with an effeminate curiosity, nor yet 
with rude neglect, my mind addresses 
itself to her ensuing task, bethinking 
what is to be done, and in what order, 
and marshalling (as it may) my hours 
with my work; that done, after some 
whiles meditation, I walk up to my mas- 
ters and companions, my books, and, 
sitting down amongst them with the best 
contentment, I dare not reach forth ray 
hand to salute any of them, till I have 
first looked up to heaven, and craved 
favour of Him to whom all my studies 
are duly referred : without whom, I can 
neither profit nor labour. After this, out 
of no over great variety, I call forth those 
which may best fit my occasions, wherein 
I am not too scrupulous of age ; some- 
times I put myself to school to one of 
those ancients whom the church hath 
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honourecl with the name of Fftthen; 
whoie Tolumes I confen not to open 
without a secret reverence of their holi- 
nets and gravity; sometimes to those 
later doctors, wnich want nothing hut 
age to make them classical; always to 
God's book. That day is lost, whereof 
some hours are not improved in those 
Divine monuments: others I turn over 
out of choice; these out of duty. Ere I 
ean^ have sat unto weariness, mv family, 
having now overcome all household die* 
tractions, invites me to our common 
devotions; not without some shcnrt pre- 
paration. These, heartily performed, 
send me up with a more strong and 
cheerful appetite to my former work, 
which I find made easy to me by inter- 
mission and variety : now, therefore, can 
I deceive the hours with change of plea- 
suresy that is, of labours. One while 
mine eyes are busied, another while my 
hand, and sometimes my mind takes the 
burthen from them both; wherein I 
would imitate the skilfqllest cooks, which 
make the best dishes with manifold mix- 
tures; one hour u spent in textual 
divinity, another in controversy ; histories 
relieve them both. Now, when the mind 
is weary t)f others' labours, it begins to 
undertake her own ; sometimes it medi- 
tates and winds up for future use ; some- 
times it lays forth her conceits into 
present discourse; sometimes for itself, 
after for others. Neither know I whe- 
ther it works or plays in these thoughts ; 
I am sure no sport hath more pleasure, 
no work more use ; only the decay of a 
weak body makes me think these delights 
insensibly laborious. Thus could I all 
day (as ringers use) make myself music 
with changes, and complain sooner of 
the day for shortness than of the business 
for toil, were it not that this faint monitor 
interrupts me still in the midst of my 
busy pleasures, and enforces me both to 
respite and repast ; I must yield to both ; 
while my body and mind are joined 
together in these unequal couples, the 
better must follow the weaker. Before 
my meals, therefore, and after, I let my- 
self loose from all thoughts, and now 
would forget that I ever studied ; a full 
mind takes away the body's appetite no 
less than a full body makes a dull and 
unwieldy mind; company, discourse, re- 
ereations, are now seasonable and wel- 
come : these prepare me for a diet, not 
gluttonous, but medicinal ; the palate 
may not be pleased, but the stomach; 
nor that for its own sake ; neither would 



I think any of these comforts worih 
respect in themselves but in their use, in 
their end, so far as they may enable me 
to better things. If I see any dish to 
tempt my palate, I fear a serpent in that 
apple, ana would please myself in a 
wilful denial; I rise capable of more, 
not desirous : not now immediately from 
my trencher to my book, but after some 
intermission. Moderate speed is a sura 
help to all proceedings; where those 
things which are prosecuted with vio- 
lence of endeavour or desire, either suc- 
ceed not, or continue not. 

After my later meal, my thoughts are 
slight ; only my memory may be charged 
with her task, of recalling what was com- 
mitted to her custody in the day ; and 
my heart is busy in examining my hands 
and mouth, and all other senses, of that 
day's behaviour. And now the evening 
is come, no tradesman doth more care- 
fully take in his wares, clear his shop- 
board, and shut his window, than I would 
shut up my thoughts and clear my mind. 
That student shall live miserably, which 
like a camel lies down under his burden. 
All this done, calling tbgether my family, 
we end the day with God. Thus do we 
rather drive away the time before us, 
than follow it I grant neither is my 
practice worthy to be exemplary, neither 
are our callings proportionable. The 
lives of a nobleman, of a courtier, of a 
scholar, of a citizen, of a countryman, 
differ no less than their dispositions ; yet 
must all conspire in honest labour. 

Sweet is the destiny of all trades, 
whether of the brows, or of the mind. 
God never allowed any man to do no- 
thing. How miserable is the condition 
of those men, which spend the time as 
if it were given them, and not lent ; as 
if hours were waste creatures, and such 
as should never be accounted for ; as if 
God would toke this for a good bill of 
reckoning: Itemy ibent upon ray plea- 
sures forty years I These men shall once 
find that no blood can privilege idleness, 
and that nothin? is more precious to 
God, than that wikich they desire to cast 
away — time. Such are my common days ; 
but God's day calls for another respect. 
The same sun arises on this day, and 
enlightens it : yet because that Sun of 
righteousness arose upon it, and gave a 
new life unto the world in it, and drew 
the strength of God's moral precept unto 
it, therefore justly do we sing with the 
psalmist; " this is the day which the Lord 
hath made." Now I forget the world, 
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and in a sort myself; and deal with 
my wonted thoughts, as great men use, 
who, at sometimes of their privacy, for- 
bid the access of all suitors. Flayer, 
meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, 
singing, good conference, are the busi- 
ness of this day, which I dare not bestow 
on any work, or pleasure, but heavenly. 
I hate superstition on the one side, 
and looseness on the other; but I find 
it hard to ofiend in too much devotion, 
easy in profaneness. The whole week 
is sanctified by this day ; and according 
to my care of this, is my blessing on the 
rest. I show yoiur lordship what I would 
do, and what I ought; I commit my 
desires to the imitation of the weak, my 
actions to the censures of the wise and 
holy, my weaknesses to the pardon and 
redress of my merciful God. — Bishop 
IlaU, 



«'HE BROUGHT HIM TO JESUS." 

Religion, although strictly a personal 
matter, is in no way a selfish one. The 
sinner must feel for himself the need of a 
Saviour, and by faith take hold of Him ; 
but if he think that he has then done all 
he is required to do, he has yet to learn 
" the way of God more perfectly." When 
Andrew had found the Messias, he at 
once communicated the joyful news to 
others ; and having ** first found his own 
brother Simon, he brought him to Jesus ! " 
What a beautiful picture is this of dis- 
interested Christian love. He lost nothing 
by telling his brother of the Jesus he had 
found; and if we are true disciples of Christ 
noW| we shall like him be eager to bring 
others to a knowledge of the Saviour 
which we have found to be precious to 
ourselves. When a man would live to 
himself, and draw round him merely the 
contracted circle of his own wants and 
comforts, we should beteady to doubt if ever 
he has gathered the honey of true godli- 
ness, or tasted the exceeding sweetness of 
a Saviour's love. If the farmer were to 
lay by every seed of com in his granary, 
never would the wheat crop cover his 
field. He must sow in order to reap; 
and thus when a man hives up his hours 
and talents in a lonely cell, how shall we 
not expect at last to find a barren field, 
or to harvest a very scanty crop I 

In the words of the Lord Jesus, " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," 
Doubtless king Alfred enjoyed the half of 
his loaf far more, when he knew that he 



had staved the hunger of a poor famish- 
ing fellow creature, and cheered up a 
sorrowful heart by dividing his scanty 
portion with him, than if he had fully 
satisfied his own wants, and given no 
thought to the misery of others. There 
is something so pleasing and gratifying 
in the feeUng of being able to relieve 
want and wretchedness, that if we could 
imagine any sort of covetousness to be 
innocent, it must surely be that which 
would desire " this world's goods" only to 
be God's almoner in distributing them to 
his poor. And if in things temporal 
there accrue to the giver so great a bles- 
sing from the act of giving, what a far 
higher blessing is that which must result 
from bestowine eternal benefits on those 
who are ** in the gall of bitterness, and in 
the bond of iniquity." In the restrictions 
of a poor-house, or in the liberty of a 
palace, the Christian is equally the stew- 
ard of God's eternal wealth. There is a 
fulness in the Saviour which no applica- 
tion can exhaust ; a freeness in his sal- 
vation which can never prove exclusive. 
He is the fountain to which we must all 
repair, before we can drink of '*the 
waters of life ;" and when once we have 
tasted them, and found them "sweeter 
than honey to our mouth," thither let us 
lead others to sip those streams of comfort, 
and prove the sincerity of our love to 
Jesus, by bringing many to him. 

Will it be no satisfaction here to feel 
that we are not living in vain ? Will it not 
cheer us onward towards our " Father's 
house" to think that some are there, al- 
ready gone before us, who from our lips 
first heard of a Saviour's love, and felt the 
need of his salvation ? And hereafter too 
will there be a bright reward, for " they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever," Dan. xii. 3. 

Let us then strive to share this eternal 
splendour by now living as " children of 
the light." Let us not forget that the 
lamp must be trimmed on earth, or it will 
never bum in heaven. It must be our 
first care to see that we have oil in 
our own lamps, and then to lead others 
to the fulness whence we have been sup- 
plied. Christians are represented by our 
Lord, as the " light of the world," and it 
is his holy command, " Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven," Matt. v. 16. 

How then has our light shone? Has 
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any heart yet glowed before its warmth ? 
Has any one been melted by its brilliancy, 
or fired by its flame? Or have we been 
always patting it under a bushel, afraid 
lest some rough wind might blow it out, 
or some impure touch dim its brightness? 
Have we ever sought to bring any one to 
Jesus? Have we ever told poor sinners 
of their own nothingness and of their 
Saviour's sufficiency and willingness to 
purge away all sin, and sanctify all sin- 
ners ? and have we pointed them to Him, 
and urged them to nee at once for refuge 
to the only hope set forth in the gospel? 

If we have never been heard thus 
speaking of our Saviour, can we ever yet 
really have loved him ? Surely those we 
love most, we speak about most frequently. 
Oh ! let us heed in time our Saviour's 
warning, " If therefore the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!" Matt. vi. 23. 

What a lovely sight would be an earthly 
family, every member of which was a true 
disciple of Christ I As we ponder on the 
beauty of such a scene we almost seem to 
catch some faint glimpse of the love and 
unity of heaven, where the whole family 
of the redeemed join in one loud and 
eternal song of praise and thanksgiving ! 
And such a scene is not beyond the power 
of realization. If every one who has 
found the Messias, resolved to be an 
Andrew in his own family, how many 
" brother sinners " would be ** brought to 
Jesus V How far lovelier still would grow 
the name of home: as gathered round 
the festive hearth, or standing over the 
bed of suffering, each felt there was one 
among them whom all were loving, the 
mention of whose name could never be 
intrusive ! Bright characters then would 
shine in the dark world, and brilliant 
examples adorn the church, living here 
beneath God's smile, to dwell hereafler 
eternally in his presence I 

S. F. J. 



EMPLOYMENT OP BOYS. 

"A VERY interesting experiment," 
says Mr. S. Turner, '* has been made 
during the last two or three years as to 
the profitable employment of boys in 
farm and garden labour, in the Union of 
Bridgnorth, Salop. Mr, Wolryche Whit- 
more (of Dudmaston,) a gentleman dis- 
tinguished bv his intelligence and skill 
as a scientific agricultunst, induced the 
guardians of that Union to separate the 



children in the Union-house from the 
older paupers, and to hire a house, with 
four or five acres of land for their accom- 
modation and employment. Without any 
other assistance than that of the master, 
the boys, who are all under fourteen years 
of age, and of whom there are only about 
fifteen or sixteen equal to any effective la- 
bour, have raised from their little fields and 
gardens, crops of turnips, potatoes, man- 
gold wurzel, cabbages, rye, vetches, etc. 
which have realized a clear annual profit 
to the establishment, after the payment of 
all expenses connected with the cultivation 
of the land, purchase of fresh stock, seed, 
etc., of upwards of seventy pounds. The 
cultivation of the land is entirely carried 
on by spade husbandry. The success 
which has attended the experiment is 
chiefly attributable to the abundance of 
labour and of manure which the ma- 
nagers have at their command — the latter 
is applied mostly in a liquid state, and is 
amply supplied, without expense, by the 
dramage and sewerage of the school being 
conducted into one large cesspool. As a 
remedy for that hereditary pauperism, 
which the workhouse system in its com- 
mon shape engenders, this separation 
of the children from the adults is in itself 
a great advantage. But the chief use 
of the experiment may be said to be the 
proof which it affords of how readily those 
more useful classes of the community 
which are now only a source of expense, 
could be taught to contribute towards 
their own maintenance, and thus be made 
useful to society and to themselves, if 
only a really practical education, leading 
them to self-support and self-control, 
were given to them, instead of the merely 
intellectual instruction now too generally 
thought sufficient. Were the boys in all 
our workhouses, and it may be added in 
all our prisons, thus trained to industrial 
habits, and instructed in agriculture or 
other useful arts, it would be difficult to 
estimate the beneficial results, especially 
if the means and the encouragement to 
emigrate were also afforded." 

To this we may add, and we do so 
joyfully, the Philanthropic Farm plan is 
now carrying out. An agreement has 
been made for 130 acres of land in the 
north of Middlesex, and the experiment 
of what can be done in this way for a part 
of the criminal population will be fairly 
tried in the course of next summer.* — 
Literary Gazette. 

* since writing this, we observe in the daily 
press:— "At the quarterly meeting of the Philan 
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AMA2ING FOLLY. 

*^ It ifl amazing (speaking of the inat- 
tention of men to tnelr best interests,) 
that a danger so strongly set forth should 
be disregarded; and this is the more 
amasing, when we take a view of the 
particuhur casts and complexions of ch»« 
racter among which this disregard is 
chiefly fouiio. They may be reduced to 
three different classes, according to the 
three different passions by which they 
are seyerally overcome, — ambition, ava* 
rice, and sensuality. Personal conse- 
quence is the object of the first olass, 
wealth of the second, pleasure of the 
third. Personal consequence is not to be 
acquired but by great undertakings, bold 
in the first conception, difficult in execu- 
tion, extensive m consequence. Such 
undertakings demand great abilities. Ac- 
cordingly, we commonly find in the am- 
bitious man a superiority of parts, in 
some measure proportioned to the magni- 
tude of his designs ; it is his particular 
talent to weigh distant consequences, to 
provide for them, and to turn everything, 
by a deep policy and forecast, to his own 
advantage. It might be expected, that 
his sagacity and understanding would 
restrain him from the desperate folly of 
sacrificing an unfading crown for that 
glory that must shortly pass away. Again, 
the avaricious, money-getting man is, 
generally, a character of wonderftil dis- 
cretion. It might be expected that he 
would be exact to count his gains, and 
would be the last to barter possessions 
which he might hold for ever for a wealth 
that shall be taken fVom him, and shall 
not profit him in the day of wrath. Then, 
for those servants of sin, the effeminate 
sons of sensual pleasure, these are a feeble, 
timid race. It might be expected that 
these, of all men, would want firmness 
to brave the danger. Yet, so it is— the 
ambitious pursues a conduct which must 
end in shame ; the miser, to be rich now, 

thropic Society, the donation of 100/. was received 
from her Majesty and Prince Albert, as an earnest 
of their patronage to the Farm School ; and that 
the chaplain stated also, that nineteen of the elder 
lads in the school in St. George's Fields had gone 
out as voluntary emigrants to Western Australia, 
careful arrangements having been made to secure 
them protection and employment, and that his list 
of candidates for the same advantage already con- 
tained nearly twenty names, the boys and their 
friends thankfully accepting the Society's offer to 
grant them, after such a probation as shall show 
them to be really trustworthy and of good character, 
a free passage and outfit to the colonies. It was 
mentioned that eighty-five lads had been received 
from different prisons and police-courts since the 
Ist of January, and that upwards of seventy had 
been provided with situations or been placed under 
the care of friends." 



makes himself poor for ever; and the 
tender, delicate voluptuary shrinks not at 
the tiiought of endless burnings t These 
thmgi could not be but for one of these 
two reasons; either that there is some 
lurking incredulity in man, an evil heart 
of unbelief, that admits not the gospel 
doctrine of punishment in its full extent, 
or that their imaginations set the danger 
at a prodigious distance." — Horsley, 



THE OCEAN. 

** Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let 
the dry land appear/' was the Divine 
command; and tne consequence was, that 
the watery element assembled on one por- 
tion of the earth into seas, while the rest 
of the earth became habitable ground. No 
detail is given of the causes or movementa 
by which this mighty result was effected. 
Here then the geologist is left free to 
form his most scientific speculations. If 
the globular eurfkce was a uniform level, 
with an equal difiUsion of the waters upon 
its whole circumference, some parts must 
have been then raised up, in order to pro- 
duce adequate concavities, into which the 
aqueous masses could subside and collect. 
The exterior form of the earth is mani- 
festly of this kind. Vast ranges of moun- 
tains and rocks are now seen standing in 
various places, as high above the common 
ground as the depths of the ocean seem to 
be below it, in which the seas are perma* 
nently assembled. The surface of the 
earth arises, in some parts, into high 
table land ; but the general level of both 
land and sea is now nearly the same. 
The ocean is therefore obviously occu- 
pying cavities equal to its bulk of fluid ; 
and the supposition has been recently 
made, that in order to form these hollow 
spaces, the mountain masses were raised 
up. It seems a reasonable idea that the 
surface of the earth covered by the sea, 
much resembles, as to its plains, heights 
and cavities, that which we inhabit. 
There may be depths in the ocean ex- 
tending to four or five miles, as there are 
mountains of this height on our dry 
land ; but until we can find the means of 
measuring so deep a descent, this must 
be mere hvpothetical calculation. Our 
soundings nave not yet been found prac- 
ticable to the extent of two miles. The 
state and phenomena of these stupendous 
elevations, in many applicable^ points, 
favour the idea, and recommend it to our 
consideration. — Sharon Turnet^ 
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congratulations offered to the Emperor. 



CHINESE CONGRATULATIONS. 

The Chinese always keep some holi- 
days at the beginning of every new year, 
which is a time of great festivity to the 
whole people. The streets are crowded, 
and old and young appear with smiles on 
their faces. Boxes are fastened to the 
walls of houses, in which written papers 
are deposited, and these are burned, ac- 
cording to custom, when the new moon 
begins. No written or printed paper is 
ever wholly overlooked by the Chinese, 
who will save even a piece of paper that 
lies under their feet, because everything 
written in their language is considered 
by them as sacred. Other writings are 
also fastened to the walls in many public 
places. These contain moral counsels 
from the works of the wise men of the 
country, exhorting others to the practice 
of virtue. Some of them have pictures. 
I have seen such a tract, which describes 
the progress of wickedness in the human 



heart, which at first is represented as 
white and spotless; presently, a black 
streak appears — the beginning of evil — 
from a neglected education, as the Chi- 
nese say ; and this spreads far and wide, 
until at length the wnole heart is covered 
with black, to signify its total depravity. 
Underneath follow six comparisons, or 
allegorical sentences, all of which describe 
the heart as adverse to that which is 
good. 

Sayings or proverbs of the same kind 
are fastened to the doors and doorposts 
of most of the houses, carefully written 
out from the learned books of the Chinese. 
Those young men who make it their 
business to copy out and dispose of these 
extracts, often gain considerable sums of 
money. Poor students sit and write them 
out at the corners of the streets, and 
invite the passers-by to purchase them. 
At the return of every new year, the last 
year's motto is thrown away, and a new 
one chosen in its stead. The papersjjsed 
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are of all colours, but a dull red is that 
most commonly used. White papers 
show that the families who adopt them 
have lost one of their number during the 
past twelvemonth. If two years of 
mourning are required, blue paper is 
used upon the death of a father, yellow 
for that of a mother, and fkMh- coloured 
for a grand-parent. Bright ted paper 
denotes three years of monttking; after 
that time, the dull red is geHeralTy used. 
The Chinese do not know hdUr J^esus is 
the resurrection and the tifa^ hfttklf Ittken 
away the sting of death. 

On the last day of the old )>«ir, all 
work is generally finished, snd fMfovisions 
prepared before the holidays fiegin. Many 
porters are seen in the streets, loaded with 
the presents that friends are accustomed 
to purchase for eaeh other. At simset, 
the heads of houses ef business are seciiy 
deeply engaged with fheir siMtt or aadni^ 
ants, in adjusting their icfeounts Ithd 
setting all matters in order. The CltHletfe 
are so strict on this point, tkiki ttiejf «Af 
they could not enjoy theii' festitiui or 
even sleep at night, unless they had fifst 
released their ntilids from all the eares of 
business. Whili the fathers are Ihiis 
employed, their flbnilies are bfurnilig pM 
paper, as an offering to their idols. After- 
wards, they all meet for a plentiful supper, 
with, perhaps, a pan of coals placed on 
the centre of their table. This is to 
reqiind them to honour the fire as the 
mightiest of the elements. 

The children at this time are particu- 
larly attentive in waiting upon their 
parents and friends, filling their glasses, 
and fetching spoons or chop-sticks for 
them to eat with. Comirersation is kept up, 
and when the coals are burned out, and 
the old people are sleepy, the young ones 
are ready f o sit up half the night. After 
supper, the next business is to destroy 
the lanterns, which are always kept alight 
in these gloomy dwellings. From the 
burning of their ashes, they endeavour to 
foretell whether the next year will be 
wet or dry ; for they dread a dry season, 
as causing famine. These ashes are divi- 
ded into twelve little parcels; and that 
which is burned first, is supposed to 
betoken the month when there will be 
most rain and least sunshine. Mr. Smith, 
an Englishman, saw this done by one 
family, in 1846, and he observed, that 
the people seemed pleased at the result. 
He asked them if it were the same in their 
neighbours* houses also. They answered, 
that they had nothing to do with that. 



Early in the morning they go to the 
temples, and then spend the rest of the 
day in social visits. Many of them pass 
the holidays in games of chance, which 
eeeaslon quarrels and other evils; and all 
the people, as is very evident, are 'des- 
titute of the one thing needful, — the only 
iMiree of happHfese. When we think of 
their blindness, ia bowing down to gods 
that eannot save, We should be thankful 
that ire Uritte not hotu in China.— Z)r. 
Barth. 



Ttt£ UALL aiX THE HILL. 

Ant oae ol* three dlistinct roads will 
bring tb# ttetor to the clean looking, 
qlM^ mid af^Mtrently comfortable village 
of Merston. Taki&g that from the near- 
est market town, and descending a slope, 
after crosslft^ a rustic bridge, a large iron 
and hands^MMelyieriRed gate, surmounted 
with armotlal tMMriiigs, richly coloured 
aad gilded^ ataiii ittto view. As it is 
gtadmJly mpproMht^, the eye glimpses 
shrubs, fioire#Sy aMl verdant grass, over 
which fewer elms, oaks, and acacias, 
while heftmdf fruitfiil fields and pastures 
stretch out in graceful undulations, and 
hlencE with the base of distant hills ; — a 
favoured seeae in one of our midland 
counties, divested indeed of sublimities 
by which others are adorned, yet, having 
no ordinary beauties, to delight the eye, 
and refresh the heart, in the contempla- 
tion of the richly varied gifls of our 
bounteous Benefactor. 

The hall is not visible from the high 
road ; it is situated considerably to the 
right of the entrance, at which stands the 
porter's picturesque lodge ; and placed on 
a hill which commands a view of no 
ordinary extent and fertility, is reaeked 
by a broad carriage sweep. The modern 
edifice, on the site of one which long 
stood there, contains all the elegances 
and indulgences of the preseftt age ; and 
if happiness always followed in the train 
of wealth, nothing would remain for its 
inhabitants to desire. 

The village itself, whieh is gained after 
making another descent, stretehes out for 
a considerable dtstanee.. The inn, with 
its glaring red lion lAoved backwards 
and forwards by the wind la its c^ iron 
frame, with a saddie-kerse,^ or a light 
cart, standing before it, cannot fail to 
be noticed. Right and left, farm- 
houses are seen, with their homesteads, 
and perhaps a few eattle m the inner 
close, while the dwellings of Jhe pea- 
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santty present the usual variety of care 
and neglect, of comfort and discomfort | 
here one little better than an Irish cabin^ 
and there another with some flowering 
shrubs; nor will the vigilant observer 
fail to notice a little shop or two for 
various commodities, or the window 
which tempts the young with its net of 
balls, its cakes, and gingerbread, and its 
bottles of indescribable sweets; inter- 
mingled with the history of " Good King 
Pepin," or " Simple Simon," which, with 
ballads, still more exceptionable, are, un- 
happily, not yet banished from our village 
lore. 

The most striking object to the passer- 
by is the blacksmith's shop, having a 
comer of its own, looking fierce and 
repulsive in the warmer months, and 
casting a glare around on winter nights, 
which threatens to dismount the timid 
equestrian, who suddenly comes upon it 
in the- gloom. A little time may well be 
spent by those unaccustomed to such 
spots, in intelligently looking into that 
murky place. The occasional sojourner 
may see what in other places will not 
meet his view — as the brawny-armed 
men fashion the iron that has been 
heated till it becomes plastic as lead — 
weld two pieces brought to a dazzling 
whiteness together, so that no mark of 
union exists — ^skilfully adapt the shoe to 
the horse's foot, or the tire to the huge 
wagon wheel — or file the iron or steel, 
till it has a form and polish, which would 
seem hardly attainable by such rude 
artisans. But more than this — he who 
would learn the state of thought and feel- 
ing among our peasantry, should listen to 
the conversation which often takes place 
there ; for the forge is visited for some 
purpose or other by every grade. The 
fredlom that prevails is favourable to 
truth, though discoveries may often be 
made which are not only painful but 
deeply afflictive to the benevolent mind. 

It was one day in the early part of 
last year, that several persons had met at 
Clare's shop, when popular topics came 
under ' discussion, which may not only 
deserve to be recorded, but deeply and 
frequently pondered. Watkins, the chief 
of the village politicians, had just been 
reading some paragraphs from his weekly 
paper, (for which he subscribed with two 
or three others,) relating to the threat- 
ened disturbances in London, and com- 
placently closed the perusal by saying, 
" Well ! it's high time there was a 
change I" 



Happily at that juncture, Caleb Ford 
(for those most intimately acquainted 
with him always called him Caleb) 
brought in a lock which he wished to be 
repaired. He had not long retired from 
business and settled in the neighbour* 
hood; his qualities gained for him the 
esteem of all classes, and on hearing 
Watkins' remark, he did not fail to ex- 
press his hope and belief that the most 
judicious and determinate means would 
be employed to put down insurrection, 
and to bring its instigators to the punish- 
ment they deserved. 

** You know, Mr. Ford," rejoined 
Watkins, <<that some people have a 
great deal too much money, and others 
far too little. Just think of the differ^ 
ence between old Tom Atkins and Mr. 
Clifford at the hall. Now, I tuTould have 
an alteration, to set these matters to 
rights ; and a pretty large one it should 
be, I can tell you." 

" There goes Thompson, the lawyer," 
said Sims, (the echo of Watkins, who ad- 
mitted at once whatever he said, and 
often affirmed that his friend ought to be 
" a Parliament man") — " I hate all such 
people," he added ; " why, what can be 
worse than our laws ?" 

** Let us look a little into the matter, 
my friend," said Caleb, with his usual 
calmness and benignity; — for he never 
thought it well to assail an antagonist 
with some opprobrious epithet, to mortify 
him by a sarcasm, or to sting him with a 
repartee ; — " I wish every one of you to 
be well off — every man, woman, and 
child to be happy as the day is long ; but 
how to secure to you these great benefits 
is the question. Were a stranger at 
Merston, wishing to reach the nearest 
market-town, he would gain it, you 
know, if he took the right-hand bridle 
road after passing the inn; but if he 
chose the left, the further and faster he 
walked, the greater distance he would be 
from it." 

"Exactly so, Mr. Ford," said Wat- 
kins. 

" Now, Sims," said Caleb Ford, " sup- 
pose a man went to a tribe of savages, 
and taught one to make such bows and 
arrows as the rest had never seen, and 
another to lay up a store of good pro- 
vision, to which he might go when the 
chase failed, and a third to render his 
hovel better than any other ; what would 
be the consequences ? Why, some would 
be inclined to envy what others pos- 
sessed, to coax them out of it, or to^seize 
2 
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it craftily by violence. Nothing of value 
can be safe among the uncivilized. ' That 
they should get who have the power,' is 
the one great thought of barbarous life, 
and trickery and force its common and 
invariable history. The only way to put 
an end to outrage is, to establish a right 
of property; it is done in the earliest 
stages of society, and on it depends the 
security of whatever you possess, as well 
as the hall to Mr. Clifford, or any other 
of his houses and lands." 

"Ah! that's all man's doings," said 
Watkins, (coming to the rescue of Sims, 
who was a little perplexed,) " I hold that 
property is a natural right. The patri- 
archs went where they liked to feed their 
flocks and herds ; no lawyer ever stopped 
them. Why, there was not one of these 
people in those days." 

" True," said Caleb Ford ; " but we 
are not in the condition of the patriarchs. 
It is absolutely impossible, according to 
the arrangements of Providence, that we 
should be ; and in the state to which we 
have come, right is established, and to 
this all our comfort and security is 
owing. Many a frightful and continued 
strife was endured before this precious 
boon became ours, and anarchy and con- 
fusion, misery and death would result 
from its loss. Mr. Thompson is a wor- 
thy member of a profession often abused 
and belied, but as much trusted as any 
other ; and were all to act as he does, the 
tongue of calumny and falsehood would 
be silenced." 

" Times are not what they were, Mr. 
Ford," said Watkins. " Let me read to 
you a little piece from my newspaper : 

' A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 

But now, alas I 

Alon^ the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose.' 

There! does not that show that I am 
right?" 

"The lines you have just quoted," 
Caleb Ford replied, "are well known to 
me. They were written by Oliver Gold- 
smith, who was a far better poet than a 
politician ; for when land is too much 
divided, experience has shown that there 
is only a multiplication of wretchedness. 
The case of a day labourer is far superior 
to that of a very little farmer, for he not 
only works harder, but fares worse. 
There is still many a farm on which the 
tenant, let him do what he will, can ob- 
tain extremely little. How often have 
you heard of farms being given up, 



because their costs eat up all their re- 
turns! Look, too, how population in- 
creases. For all that come into the 
world, provision should be made ; and if 
we had only to depend on *the single 
rood of land' for each, multitudes must 
perish. Even in the patriarchal age, to 
which you have referred, arose Tubal 
Cain, * an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron;' and without such per- 
sons, and others on whom they are de- 
pendent, the people at large could not 
live. We cannot do, except by the aid 
of the useful arts. Here, for instance, is 
Clare, who not only shoes the horses, and 
keeps the cart and wagon-wheels ready 
for service, but looks after the ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, while 
some of these can only be made in large 
works at a distance ; and for these there 
must not merely be a felling of timber, 
but a moulding and working in various 
metals, all of which have to be dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and to be smelted 
in huge furnaces, before they are ready 
for use. Now tell me, Watkins, what is 
required by the farmer, that he may 
obtain what he wants, and by Clare, for 
what he supplies ?" 

" I should say capital, Mr. Ford," said 
Watkins. 

"Very true," replied Caleb. "But 
property, be it what it may, must not be 
exposed to wanton invasion. Not loiig 
ago, as you must remember, the hall of 
one of our nobles was entered, under the 
idea that it belonged to another party ; 
but it was shown that they had no legal 
claim to it, and were rightly punished for 
their outrage. We should all be at the 
mercy of the stronger, apart from what 
we have being made ours by law. And 
not only so, but without this there could 
be no improvement; the improvement 
which is constantly and absolutely neces- 
sary to feed and to clothe a people who 
double in numbers in about thirty years. 
Would you do all you could to culture 
your land, Hilton," (Caleb asked, of a 
bluff and hard-working yeoman, living in 
a farm close by,) " if you were in danger 
of your crops being carried off as soon as 
ripe, or of your land being taken from 
you at any time ?" 

" Indeed I should not, sir," said Hil- 
ton. "I think, too, Sims's wife would 
net have made his cottage so clean and 
sleek, nor would he work in his garden to 
make it so trim, if he thought he should 
be turned out at MidsummeR or Mar- 
tinmas." Digitized by VjOOglC 
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" I fully agree with you, Hilton," 
said Caleb Ford; "it is so in other 
instances, and in every part of the world. 
Were Sims the possessor of ten thousand 
pounds, he would not invest it in Ireland, 
which is now just like a volcano threaten- 
ing an eruption ; or in France, where the 
revolution has just taken place. There 
must be property in land, and property 
made safe, before it will be cultured; 
and what would become of us without its 
produce ?" 

" I would have the people gather the 
crops they have grown," said Watkins, 
"and I would have them sell their 
corn^ their sheep, and their cattle ; but 
when the law comes in, and takes away 
parcels of land which belonged to all 
mankind, to give them to a few, and 
make them rich, while the rest are poor — 
why then these are deprived of their 
natural rights, great injury is done, and 
there is a state of things that requires 
«ilteration." 

. "That is," said Caleb Ford, "you 
would secure what is produced, but not the 
means of producing it. In other words, 
you would let Clare sell all the horse- 
shoes and wheel-tires he could make; 
but as to his forge, anybody who pleased 
might work that, and his tools would 
belong to those who could first lay hands 
on them. A stronger man might eject 
him at once, a few might shut him out of 
his shop, and put out another sign." 

" You see," said Watkins, (evading the 
force of the appeal,) " I am for liberty. 
What is man without liberty ? and what 
freedom can there be, when one man is 
as rich as Mr. Clifibrd, and another poor, 
as old Tom Atkins?" 

" I am for liberty too," said Caleb 
Ford ; " but strange ideas are abroad as 
to what liberty is. A few weeks ago, a 
man in London was carrying long poles 
on the pavement, and running helter- 
skelter against everybody he met In 
spite of all remonstrances, he went on, 
endangering the heads and limbs of the 
passengers, until at length he was very 
properly taken before a magistrate, when 
his only defence was, he had liberty to do 
as he liked. To this the magistrate 
justly replied, he had liberty to do what 
did not interfere with the well-being of 
others ; that any invasion of this liberty 
was an offence; and that if he trans- 
gressed in this way again, he should be 
committed to prison. Every man when 
he enters into society, as Blackstone tells 
us, gives up a part of his natural liberty. 



as the price of so valuable a purchase ; 
and in consideration of receiving nu- 
merous advantages, obliges himself to 
conform to those laws which the com- 
munity has thought proper to establish. 
No man, who considers a moment, would 
wish to retain the absolute and uncon- 
trolled power of doing whatever he 
pleases; the consequence of which would 
be, that every other man would also have 
the same power, and there would be no 
security to individuals in any of the en- 
joyments of life. Civil liberty, therefore, 
which is that of a member of society, is 
no other than natural liberty, so far 
restrained by human laws, and no further, 
as is necessary and expedient for general 
advantage." 

Watkins wanted to reply to this, but 
after a vain attempt, he adopted the 
course usually taken on such occasions, 
by trying another expedient : " What 
good is the rich people's money to the 
poor? And then who likes to live oh 
charity?" 

"The humbler classes of the people," 
said Caleb Ford, " do not live on charity, 
but labour. You cannot obtain crops of 
corn where these plants are in a wild 
state. They are rendered what they are 
by the blessing of God on the labours of 
man. Thousands of the people are 
therefore employed in their culture, and 
thousands on thousands more in supply- 
ing the implements with which they 
work, the clothes they wear, the mate- 
rials and furniture of their dwellings, and 
various articles of their food. Have you 
been, Watkins," he added, " to see your 
brother since he has settled in Lincoln- 
shire?" 

" I have," said Watkins, " and have 
not been home more than a fortnight." 

" Well then," said Caleb Ford, " you 
have actually seen what once was called 
< the fen,' changed into rich pastures and 
plenteous corn-fields. The drain-plough 
has worked wonders in many an acre of 
bog ; and let but the same enterprise and 
skill and perseverance be displayed in 
other places, and the fruitless soil will 
yield abundant harvests. The capital of 
the man in humble life is his labour. In 
using it he is a valuable member of the 
community; the noble is dependent on 
his tenants, tenants on the people in 
their service, and all can only go on well 
when each one discharges his duty in the 
fear of God and in love to his neighbour. 
Were you to have property left you, a^ 
were to live upon it, it would grow less 
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and ]es9, until it was gone, unless it was 
very large, or your demands were very 
small. But suppose you employed it, in 
which ease others would be benefited by 
its use as well as by what you spent, you 
might retain the capital, and live partly 
or wholly on the interest. AVhich would 
you do, Watkins V 

" I should put it out where it would 
bring in most," he answered, 

" Would you lodge it with those who 
were likely to stop payment," inquired 
Caleb Ford, " or where you believed it 
would be secure ?" 

" Trust me for that," replied Watkins. 

"Well, then," said Caleb Ford, "you 
would only do what Mr. Clifford does ; 
he holds his property by law, and when 
he lends any money or buys any land, he 
employs Mr. Thompson to see that the 
bonds and title-deeds are all right ; and 
he spends a large income to the advan- 
tage of labour and trade and commerce. 
And now tell me, if when you come into 
this property, some one were to forge 
your signature and get the money you 
had in the funds, or burn down your 
bams, or your house, what would you 
do?" 

" I would have them prosecuted, as 
they would richly deserve," said Watkins. 

" Then," said Caleb Ford, « you and I 
are not so far apart as when we began. 
You could only have wished for the 
changes which some men contemplate, 
without due thought. To render pro- 
perty insecure, is not only to take ven- 
geance on the rich, but to deprive the 
humble classes of the means of subsist- 
ence. The men who give themselves out 
as 'friends of the people,' are frequently 
their direst enemies. I trust, therefore, 
that the violence of which we hear will 
be put down by the strong arm of the 
law, that the wrong-doers will be justly 
punished, and that the diffusion of just 
views among the people will render the 
transgressors few and feeble. Above all, 
I look to God for his preserving mercy, 
and his overruling of the commotions 
that prevail, for great and lasting good. 
He makes the wrath of man to praise 
him, and the remainder of that wrath 
he can restrain. Other topics, on which 
I should like to have touched, we must 
defer till a future day." V. V. 



THE FIRST MISSION TO THE JEWS. 
EsBRAS Edzardi, a German Jew, who, 
was born at Hamburg, July 28th, 1 639, 



after finishing his education, resided, from 
choice, in his native city without any 
regular profession, except the instruction 
of the young, to which he voluntarily 
devoted himself. His attainments in 
Hebrew and rabbinical literature gained 
him considerable renown, and brought 
many strangers to visit him, who were 
desirous of instruction from him; but 
these circumstances also led to his with- 
drawal from the Jews, who were very 
numerous at Hamburg, and his becoming 
acquainted with the truths of Christianity. 
In the course of time, he was himself con- 
verted, and resolved to raise a fund for 
the promotion of the work of conversion 
among the Jews. 

He made a beginning on October 9thj 
1667, by setting apart two hundred dollars 
from his own stores. By the kind assist- 
ance of his relatives, connexions, and 
pupils, either given at once, or in annual 
contributions, the fund was so consider- 
ably increased, that supplies were afforded, 
not only to the Jews who were under in- 
struction, but also towards the support of 
those who were baptized. Until his death, 
which took place in 1702, Edzardi, in 
connexion with his friend Everarel An- 
helmann, the professor of oriental lan- 
guages in that academy, devoted his time 
to the instruction of his countrymen, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing that hia 
labours among them were not wholly in 
vain. The amount of his fund also gra- 
dually increased. First, books and clothes 
were purchased for those who were under 
his instruction, then the hire of dwellings 
and the expenses of funerals, afterwards 
marriage presents were given, and a phy- 
sician was engaged, so that the annual 
expenditure amounted to one thousand 
Prussian dollars. The two sons of the 
founder, who were both professors in 
the Gymnasium of Hamburg, undertook 
the management of the concern, and after 
their death, it went to their male de- 
scendants. 

The last of these died in 1760, and the 
female branches of the family found diffi- 
culty in undertaking the charge of it ; but, 
after some time, it was intrusted to five 
individuals, who were all connected with 
the family of Edzardi, and the institu- 
tion has been carried on, under various 
changes, down to the present time. In the 
year 1835, a school was established in con- 
nexion with it. The number of proselytes, 
who receive baptism, varies ; on an ave- 
rage four are annually received, but none 
were admitted between the years 1786 
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and 1792, or between 1612 and 1815. 
There is no printed account of thia muh- 
sion, but its beginning is nxiticed b^ 
bishop Kidder, a contempofary writar^*^ 
From a German Magazine. 



THE NEW YEAR BEGUN. 

The departure of the old and the 
arrival of the new year are events well- 
litted to suggest serious thought Au other 
of the way-marks in the ceaseless race of 
time — ^another point of vision from which 
to survey the operations of Providence — 
another call to perscmal inquiry — ^another 
inducement to self-examination — another 
voice from Him " who roUs the stars 
along" — and another stroke from the 
great time-piece of creation ! Shall tliese 
events pass like a midnight dream, with- 
out abiding impression, without intelli- 
gent interpretation, without wise resolu- 
tion ? Has memory no work to review, 
consciousness no topic to dwell oo, hope 
no field to scan ? The past, the present, 
and the future seem concentrated into a 
single point, and to utter a single sen- 
tence in the form of appeal, ** To you, 
Omen, I call I" 

We may imagine a thoughtful person 
impressed with conslderatioas similar to 
those at which we have hinted, entering 
bis closet, say, on the first day of the 
new year, and, secluding himself for a 
short time from the activities of life, 
soliloquizing thus :— 

The year 1848 has gone! All its 
events are historical ; all its transactions 
are past ; its joys and sorrows are over ; 
its tears are shed ; and its giddy laujghter 
has grown fainter and fainter on the ear 
of the wayfarer, until he hears it no more. 
It was a year of extraordinary vicissitudes 
in relation to countries and kingdoms. 
Monavchs who sat securely upon their 
thrones when it opened, and who had 
read no writing on the wall, and seen no 
vision of disastrous reverses, experienced 
during its first months' sudden calamity, 
and were driven from their elevated 
places, powerless, forlorn, and disgraced, 
to seek refuge on foreign shores. The 
sudden outbursting of popular commo' 
tion spread dismay over many lands. 
Some unseen affinity, some unknown 
sympathy among nations, appeared 
simultaneously to have excited in them 
the desire of change ; and the result of 
this excitement was so extensive in its 
operations as to sweep away many of the 



«ncieot laadmafks of th« European 
nations. Governments were destroyed, 
formed, changed, and supplanted, as if 
by soma unseen power, whose authority 
was at once irresistible and inexplicable. 
Men felt themselves in the presence of 
this unseen power, the giddy became for 
a time serious, the tboughtieas b^an to 
reflect, the devout had new petitions to 
present at the throne of grace, and felt 
the necessity of increased fervour in view 
of these mysteries ; whilst infidelity it* 
self was beard, once and again, render^ 
ing involuntary homage to the Omnipo- 
tent by exclaiming, *' The hand of God 
is in this !*' 

But what is all this to me? I need 
not anticipate thiS thoughts of the histo- 
rian. Let me, after drawing from these 
great events a fresh illustration of the 
instability of every thing earthly, hold 
converse with my own heart respecting 
its attainments during the past year in 
things heavenly. I have to do with 
myself. I have to do with God. I have 
to prepare for eternity. Have I made 
progress in the divine life during the 
year ? Have my prayers been increas- 
ingly marked by reverence, fervour, and 
faith? Have I had joyful communion 
with the Father and with the Son, Jesus 
Christ ? Have J loved, more than before, 
the habitation of my Master's house, 
and listened to his glorious gospel with 
fixed and grateful attention ? Has the 
love of the brethren increased in my heart, 
and has the fellowship of saints been 
more cleurly realized in my experience ? 
Has my benevolence been exhibited to 
the afflicted and necessitous according to 
the ability which God gave me ? How 
much have I done to warn the unruly, to 
comfort the feeble-minded, and to sup- 
port the weak ? To what extent has my 
zeal for the honour of Christ in the diffu- 
sion of his gospel been manifested ? Has 
any evangelist, or minister of Christ, or 
missionary to the heathen, given thanks 
for my liberality? Have I regularly 
shown forth the glory of God in my walk 
and conversation, and illustrated the 
power of those religious principles which 
I profess by my conduct and temper 
among my fellow- men, and in the do- 
mestic circle, where my influence for good 
or evil must be great? Have I conquered 
any besetting sin, or triumphed over 
any old passion ? Am I, in a word, nearer 
to heaven by being more like to Jesus, 
than I was when my eyes first opened 
upon the past year, through which God has 
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mercifully conducted me, notwithstand- 
ing a thouiand provocationi? 

Alas! I cannot give an affirmative 
answer to these questions. It is of the 
Lord's mercies that I am not consumed, 
and because bis compassions fail not that 
I am yet in the land of the living. For 
the retrospect of the year which has just 
passed shows me many an hour trifled 
away, many a privilege lightly esteemed, 
many a mercy which called forth but 
slight gratitude, and many an opportunity 
of doing good overlooked. How much 
do I see on the one hand to excite thank- 
fulness, and on the other to produce 
humility ! It is surely evident that, but 
for the perpetual intercession of the 
great High Priest, I could not now be in 
the possession of so much to call forth 
praise, and of those hopes which, by his 
grace, will never make me ashamed. It 
becomes me also to think gratefully of 
my temporal mercies. What a list of 
gifts, blessings, and deliverances memory 
recalls! And they were all unmerited 
on my part ; they were all for the sake 
of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ! 
" Bless the Lord, O my soul : and all that 
is within me, bless his holy name. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits : who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 
who crowneth thee with lovingkindness 
and tender mercies; who satisfieth thy 
mouth with good things; so that thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle's." Such 
language is as truly appropriate in my 
lips as it was in those of the grateful 
psalmist. How great is the goodness of 
the Most High ! 

" When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

" When worn with sickness, oft hast thou 
With health renewed my face ; 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Reviv'd my soul with grace." 

And in humble but earnest reliance on 
the continuance of that grace, and in the 
promised strength of Him for whose sake 
I have been hitherto upheld, I would 
venture to add, — 

" Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I'll pursue; 
And after death in distant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 

*' Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song I'll raise; 
But oh, eternity's too short 
To utter half thy praise ! " 



But that I may not lose tight of this 
voluntary purpose, nor forget my need of 
Divine assistance, let me be constantly 
impressed with the weakness of my heart, 
my responsibility as an intelligent and 
highly-privileged being, the purpose of 
God in so freely and wonderfully redeem- 
ing me, and the shortness and uncertainty 
of time. The future I see not I know 
not what a day, far less can I know what 
a year may bring forth. Yet, whether I 
have entered on my last year on earth or 
not, it becomes me so to live as within 
sight of the judgment-se^t and the eternal 
world. What is time for, if not to pre- 
pare for eternity ? Grace is given to lead 
to glory. And all things intimate the 
wisdom of doing with my might what- 
soever my hands find to do, of giving 
diligence to make my calling and elec- 
tion sure, of setting my afifection on things 
above, and not on things on the earth ; 
and of having my conversation in heaven, 
whence also I look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall, in the ap- 
pointed hour, change my vile body, that 
*' it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he 
is able to subdue all things unto himself." 
And whenever my last hour comes, may 
I be enabled to say, " I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith : henceforth there is 
laid up for mc a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day : and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing." W. L. 



INFIDELS DO NOT EXAMINE THE 
TRUTH. 

" Dr. Darwin," says Coleridge, in one 
of his letters, "possesses, perhaps, a 
greater range of knowledge than any 
other man in Europe, and is the most in- 
ventive of philosophical men. He thinks 
in a new train on all subjects but religion. 
He bantered me on the subject of reli- 
gion. 

" I heard all his arguments, and told 
him, * It was infinitely consoling to me to 
find that the arguments of so great a man, 
adduced against the existence of a God 
and the evidences of revealed religion, 
were such as had startled me at fifteen, 
but had become the object of my smile at 
twenty.* Not one new objection ; not 
even an ingenious one ! He boasted * that 
he had never read one book in favour of 
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such stuff, but that he had read all the 
works of infidels ! ' 

" What would you think, Mr. W , 

of a man who having abused and ridi- 
culed you, should openly declare that he 
had heard all that your enemies had to 
say against you, but had scorned to 
inquire the truth from any one of your 
friends ? Would you think him an honest 
man ? I am sure you would not. Yet 
such are all the infidels whom I have 
known. They talk of a subject, yet are 
proud to confess themselves profoundly 
Ignorant of it. Dr. Darwin would have 
been ashamed to reject * Hutton's Theory 
of the Earth* without having minutely 
examined it; yet, what is it to us how 
the earth was made — a thing impossible 
to be known ? This system the doctor did 
not reject without having severely studied 
it ; but all at once he makes up his mind 
on such important subjects as, whether 
we be the outcasts of a blind idiot, called 
Nature, or the children of an all-wise and 
infinitely good God? — whether we spend 
a few miserable years on this earth, and 
then sink into a clod of the valley ; or, 
endure the anxieties of mortal life, only 
to fit us for the enjoyment of immortal 
happiness? These subjects are unworthy 
a philosopher's investigation ! He deems 
that there is a certain self-evidence in 
infidelity, and becomes an atheist by 
intuition ! Well did St. Paul say, * Take 
heed lest there be in any of you an evil 
heart of unbelief.*" 



THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ANIMALS 
AND VEGETABLES. 

Animals have ordinarily been briefly 
characterized as living, sentient, and 
capable of motion; and vegetables as 
merely endowed with life. But in order 
to arrive at more clear and definite ideas, 
let us examine particularly the difference 
that is manifest 

Vegetables are fixed in the earth, by 
the root, while another part is raised into 
the air, and consists of the stem, the 
branches and the leaves. In the dispo- 
sition of these portions, we look in vain 
for rigorously symmetrical arrangement ; 
there is, indeed, order, harmony, and a 
due adjustment of parts : one vegetable 
is the type of its species, one leaf the 
tjrpe of every leaf on the same plant, and 
consequently of the leaves of every plant 
of the same species ; but this is all. The 
elm, for example, has its peculiar leaf. 



bark, and adjustment of branches, so 
that it cannot be mistaken for the oak ; 
but one elm, though a type of the spe- 
cies, does not present the same number 
of branches or leaves, nor the same pro- 
portions between one part and anotlier. 
Moreover, the vegetable, fixed to the 
earth, is incapable of removing to ano- 
ther locality, nor does it possess the 
power of voluntary motion. It is, there- 
fore, incapable of avoiding injuries ; but 
with this incapacity of self-protection, it 
is as insensible to pain as it is to plea- 
sure. A sentient being, that is, one 
susceptible of pleasure and pain, must 
be capable of voluntary action, and en- 
dowed with the power of locomotion. 

A near approximation to animal exist- 
ence appears in a plant commonly known 
as Venus's Fly-trap, which inhabits the 
southern part of me United States of 
America. Certain of the leaves are 
fringed at their sides with a row of long 
spines, and have the power of folding 
their two sides towards each other, so as 
to inclose the insects which settle on 
their surface. On each half of the blade 
of a leaf, three thorns are placed, and 
when any one of them is slightly 
touched, the action of the trap is com- 
plete. So perfectly do the spmes cross 
each other, that the captured prey can- 
not possibly escape; and, indeed, the 
more it struggles, the greater is the pres- 
sure it experiences. The victims thus 
made, appear to supply the plant with 
needed and beneficial nutriment, pro- 
bably nitrogen from animal matter. 
When kept in hot- houses in England, 
from which insects were excluded, it has 
languished, but little pieces of meat 
placed on the leaves have restored its 
vigovur. And yet, these leaves, like aU 
the foliage of the vegetable kingdom, so 
change the crude fluid — the water, in 
which is dissolved a small proportion of 
the substances of the surrounding soil- 
that it becomes nutritious sap, on which 
the life and functions of the plant pri- 
marily depend. Still, notwitnstanding 
the analogy which is presented by this 
curious plant to animal functions, its 
action is not voluntary, like that of a 
sentient being, and it must continue 
rooted in the earth. 

If now we consider the animal, we find 
it composed of parts symmetrically ar- 
ranged, and constituting a body pos- 
sessed of certain definite members. 
Fixed by no root to one spot, in which to 
Uve and perish, it is free ; it moves, it 
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feels, it exerts the. power of locomotion. 
3uch are the obFious differences between 
animals and plants; but if we proceed to 
a closer investigation of their respective 
organization, we shall discover yet wider 
lines of distinction. 

In all animals we find an internal ap- 
paratus for the reception of foo4« which 
there undergoes the process of digestion. 
From the inner surface of the stomach 
arise a multitude of minute tubes, termed 
by anatomists, lacteah, which take up 
finch particles as are digested, and ulti- 
mately convey them into the circulating 
fluid, where iheyorlose all traces of their 
former appearance, and become incor- 
porated with the> body. Now, the very 
existence of such an apparatus, for the 
preparation of food previously to its ad- 
mission into the system, supposes a com- 
plication of organs, both internal and 
external : internal, as to the accomplish- 
ment of the change necessary to be 
wrought on what is subjected to their 
action \ external, as to the powers of 
searching for food, and its acquisition 
when found. - 

No common internal cavity for the re- 
ception and precursory digestion of food 
is discoverable in plants : it is received 
into their system at once ; the fibres of 
their roots resembling the absorbing tubes 
which arise from the inner surface of the 
stomachs of animals. The food of plants 
is already prepared, so as to adapt it 
to their support; it consists of various 
fluids and gaseous elements, presented by 
the soil and the atmosphere, and has 
only to be absorbed. Where the seed 
germinates, there the plant finds its nu- 
triment; and if it be accidentally denied, 
there must it prematurely perish. Nature 
has fixed the plant, and has also placed 
hs nutriment in external contact with it ; 
nature has made the animal locomotive, 
and has consequently given it an internal 
apparatus for the reception of a supply 
of matter, whence the system may be 
duly nourished and sustained till more 
can be acquired. 

When, however, we say that animals 
are locomotive, we do not forget that 
there are some, low in the scale of being, 
which are destitute of this faculty ; but, 
in such instances, we find a plant-like 
simplicity of structure, and a plant- like 
arrangement of external organs. Even 
in these there is an internal digestive 
apparatus, simple, it is true, while the 
animal seeks its food. If it cannot quit 
its local station,- it spreads abroad its ' 



arms or feelers in search of what - the 
teeming waters of the river or the sea 
may bring, to be received internally and 
digested. There is, then, between the 
polyp and the plant a clear, yet narrow 
line of demarcation. 

It is equally worthy of remark, that 
the plant possesses no true sensation, as 
animals do, and that the power of loco- 
motion is necessarily connected with the 
faculty of sensation. That a being, sus- 
ceptible of pleasure and pain, endowed 
with various senses, and having affec- 
tions and passions should, statue-like, be 
fixed motionless upon a life-enduring 
pedestal, would be an outrage upon the 
harmony and laws of nature. Where 
such endowments exist, the power is also 
given of seeking the good and avoiding 
the evil. 

The leading differences between ani- 
mals and plants may therefore be sum- 
med up by observing, that all animals 
possess an internal cavity for the recep- 
tion and digestion of food; that, with 
some exceptions, they have organs of 
locomotion, symmetrically disposed; that 
they are endowed with a sensation or 
feeling; that the greater number have 
additional senses, as of sight, hearing, 
taste, and smell, a condition connected 
with a high degree of organisation and 
nervous development ; and that in such 
as are thus gifted, there are exhibited 
various instincts, and a diversity of affec- 
tions and passions. 

The conclusion thus gained has not, 
however, satisfied that intense thirst for 
knowledge, to which we owe some of the 
most remarkable and valuable attainments 
of the human mind. The microscope has 
been plied minutely, accurately, and per- 
severingly, to examine the tissues or 
component structures of animals and 
vegetables, and with some degree of suc- 
cess. The Corallines are chiefly animals ; 
but some of these, admitted by Cuvier 
into the same series, have been demon- 
strated, by the employment of high mag- 
nifying powers, to be actually vegetables. 
In some instances the microscope reveals 
a broad distinction between an animal 
and a vegetable tissue, but in others it 
is diminished until any difference is 
scarcely, if at all, perceptible. A further 
study of the different tissues of organic 
bodies will doubtless add important facts 
to the knowledge already acquired. — 
Curiosities of Animal Life, Just pub- 
lished hy the Religious Tract Society, 
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ANECDOTE OF A TERRIER. 

A LADY residing in the neighbourhood 
of London had a terrier which was much 
attached to her. She gave this dog to a 
friend, who was going to reside at Bre- 
men. In about a week after her friend 
had reached his destination, he wrote her 
word that the dog, after pining and ap- 
pearing completely wretched, had dis- 
appeared, and that, after a most active 
search, nothing could be heard of him. 
In less, however, than a fortnight, just 
as she was retiring to bed, a loud bark- 
ing was heard under the window, and the 
lady said to her maid, ** If it were possi- 
ble, I should say that is Viper's bark." 
The noise continued, accompanied by 

Sushing at the door. On opening it the 
og sprang in, rather thinner than when 
it left home, but in good plight. How 
it got home could not be ascertained. — 



THE FLOWERLESS PLANTS— FERNS. 

No.L 




The Hard Fern. 

Botanists have separated the vegetable 
kingdom into the two great divisions of 
flowering and flowerless plants. The 
latter ipcludeB the ferns, mosses, lichens, 
and mushrooms, as well as the seaweed 
tribe ; which last comprehends also plants 
of the fresh waters producing no flowers. 

Of the flowerless, or cryptogamic 
plaBts, the ferns rank the highest. They 
are the largest among them, and both by 
their appearance and structure approach 
much more nearly than either of the 
others, to the herbs and trees, which with 
their blossoms grace our gardens, and 
woods, and meadows, and to which the 



great Creator has given a more complete 
organization. Cryptogamic plants are 
formed chiefly of cells, and the lower 
orders are composed entirely of them. 
Some of them seem mere masses of slime, 
or trembling jellies, or cobweb -like 
meshes, and have often led naturalists to 
question as to whether they belong to the 
vegetable or animal kingdom. They form 
a connecting link between the two, seem- 
ing to act from voluntary impulse, per- 
forming spontaneous motions, and, when 
chemically examined, exhibiting charac- 
ters peculiar to the animal, and yielding, 
while subjected to burning, that fetid 
carbon, which resembles the decaying 
animal substance ; whereas their mode 
of growth and propagation has induced 
scientific men to consider them as veget- 
ables. 

Of all Ihe flowerless plants, the ferns 
possess the most remarkable beauty for 
the general observer of nature. None 
but those who, having gathered the green 
slime from the pond, or the moss from 
the ruin, have examined them beneath 
the microscope, can form any just idea of 
their exquisite loveliness. But all who 
love the brown moorland, all who linger 
over the plants of the shady lane or the 
" good greenwood," delight in — 

" The green palmy fern, which the softest and 
mildest 
Of summer's light breezes can ruffle." 

These plants have great elegance of 
form, and their bright, glossy, green 
boughs, '' fronds,'* as the botanist calls 
them, enliven the dim dark forests and 
wave above the mossy cushions from 
which peep the tiny wild-flowers. Some- 
times the ferns hang like miniature trees 
by the side of the spring which wells 
from the rock, and sometimes the dry 
and crumbling wall, or the trunk of the 
gray tree, is brightened by their verdure. 
In general features they difier very greatly 
from all the other orders of flowerless plants. 
They consist of a number of branches, on 
a kind of stem sometimes rising up 
above the earth, at others lying prostrate 
on it. Little brown masses are collected 
at the back or around the margins of the 
fronds of most of the species, which, when 
looked at through a microscope, are found 
to be small brittle bags, formed of cellu- 
lar membrane, and in most cases partly 
surrounded by a thickened elastic ring. 
They are very beautiful when thus exam- 
ined, for they glitter like bags of brown 
clear crystal. These capsules, or iheca^ 
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as they are called, burst open when ripe, 
and thence issues the powdery matter, 
the grains of which the botanist terms 
sporules, and which are analogous to the 
seeds of the flowering plants. These 
brown masses, covering as they sometimes 
''^o the whole of the back of the frond, 
are often so heavy, that if the fern had 
no support from the wall in which it 
grows, they would bow it to the earth by 
weight. 

Besides these peculiarities, the ferns 
have another very obvious one. Their 
fronds, previous to expansion, are usually 
rolled up in the form of a scroll, — an ap- 
pearance which may be seen in the com- 
mon bracken, or brake, in which the 
whitish green shoots seem as if they were 
hiding from the light of day, as they roll 
inwards upon their stem; but which 
gradually open and present a broad, 
bright green, glossy surface to the sun- 
beam. 

But the ferns of our native island, 
beautiful as they are, yet must yield in 
size and symmetry to the arborescent 
ferns of tropical climates. There they 
rival the graceful palm-tree, and give a 
characteristic vegetation to the regions in 
which they flourish. Their foliage and 
stems are totally distinct from those of 
the trees and flowers, and preserving 
exactly the appearance of the cryptoga- 
mous order, they cast their light shadows 
to the ground from a summit of thirty- 
five or forty feet, and occasionally even 
twice that height, and are at once recog- 
nised as ferns by any one at all conver- 
sant with the tribe as they appear in our 
own country. Tree ferns are found south 
of the tropics, as far even as to the 
southern coast of Van Diemen's Land, 
and at Duaky Bay, in New Zealand ; yet 
nowhere are they to be seen above the 
northern tropic. The beautiful tree fern, 
called Cyathea, is the highest of all the 
fern tribe. One species of this is a lofty 
tree in the Isle of Bourbon, and in the 
West- Indies, where tree ferns are very 
abundant, as well as in some other tropical 
lands. In those regions of equinoctial 
America, where vegetation in general is 
remarkably magnificent, it often grows 
beside the tall cabbage-palm, with its 
feathery and sharply - pointed leaves. 
Humboldt, who, with M. Bonpland, dis- 
covered in the thick mountain forests of 
these regions several species of arbores- 
cent ferns unknown to earlier botanists, 
thus remarks on them : *' We observed 
that the ferns in general are much more 



rare than the palm-trees. Nature has 
confined them to temperate, moist, and 
shady places. They shun the direct rays 
of the sun ; and while the Pumos, the 
Corypha of the steppes, and the other 
palms of America, flourish in the naked 
and burning plains, these ferns, with 
arborescent trunks, which at a distance 
look like palm-trees, preserve the charac- 
ter and habits of cryptogamous plants. 
They love solitary places, little light, 
a moist temperature, and stagnant air. 
If they sometimes descend towards the 
coast, it is only under cover of a thick 
shade. The old trunks of the Cyathea 
and the Meniscium are covered with a 
carbonaceous powder, which, probably de- 
prived of hydrogen, has a metallic lustre." 
This writer adds that these are the only 
plants which present us with this pheno- 
menon, for the mass of those gigantic 
trees of these primaeval forests, with their 
stout woody trunks are, in spite of the 
heat of the climate, and the intensity of 
the light, less burned under the tropics 
than in the temperate zones. The trunk 
of ferns is a hollow cylinder, containing a 
loose cellular substance, and the coat is a 
hard, cellular, fibrous rind, composed of 
the united bases of the leaves. Humboldt 
remarks that a plant of this structure is 
more easily burned by the action of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, than trunks 
formed like those of our oaks, of a suc- 
cession of substances regularly disposed, 
because the former decays from the cir- 
cumference to the centre, and is thus 
deprived of the organs by which its ela- 
borated juices descend toward the roots. 
This naturalist brought into Europe some 
of the powder of metallic lustre, which he 
collected from some very old trunks of the 
tree ferns. Some of tne gigantic fronds 
of the tree ferns have been brought to 
England, but they seldom reach this 
country in an entire state. 

Tree ferns have been hitherto little 
cultivated, as they offer little which can 
benefit man in the arts or domestic pur- 
poses of life. One species of Cyathea, 
however, which abounds in the forests of 
New Zealand, produces a starchy sub- 
stance, which the natives use for food, and 
term mamaga. Two kinds of tree fern 
only are said to grow in the forests of 
this country, yet New Zealand might, 
from the abundance of the herbaoeons 
species, be termed the Isle of Ferns, 
Polack, in his work on that country, de- 
scribes the difficulty of travelling over 
plains, when the fern, growing to a great 
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height, was matted in interminahle con- 
fusion, so as to render it impossible for 
any one to get through it without cutting 
the hands, face, and feet with its wiry 
fibres and sharp angular branches: and 
thus the natives who acted as pioneers to 
the party, were greatly distressed by it. 
This writer adds that the fern, or, as the 
natives call it, the rohi, flourishes in an 
infinity of varieties, and attaining in some 
places, the height of twelve feet, renders 
some of the plains and acclivities quite 
impassable. The women are much en- 
gaged in pounding and preparing fern 
root for food, which, having been first 
haked or roasted on the embers of a fire, 
is beaten till it is fit for eating. *' A 
European," says our traveller, "has at 
first little taste for this food ; but custom 
reconciles to its use, perhaps for the same 
reason that bread and water seldom 
satiate us, because possessing little taste." 
Some diseases are prevalent among the 
natives, which our author considers to be 
the result of an excessive use of this food. 
The roots are so deep in the earth that 
they cannot be extracted by the plough, 
and several seasons are required to work 
the land, previously to the entire extirpa- 
tion of this indigenous edible. The fronds 
of the fern are used for thatching the 
New Zealand huts. 

But we need not travel far on the lands 
of our own island, to seek some of the 
trihe of plants which we are just now 
considering. Let us go, as the poet did — 

*' To the meadows all gemm'd with the primrose 

and gowan, 
And the ferny braes frioged with the hazel and 

rowan, 
When the foxgloves look out f^om the osiers 

daok, 
And the wild thyme and violet breathe from the 

bank, 
And green fairy nooks 'mid the landscape are 

seen, 
Half hid by the grey rocks that over them lean." 

And on such a spot we shall be sure to 
find our most common fern — a fern indeed 
so common, that the very mention of 
the tribe at once brings this plant to the 
memory. The common brake, or bracken, 
with its bright green branches, brown at 
the edge, and its long blackish stem, is 
known to every one at all conversant 
with plants. If we go to the north of 
England, we find its fronds, sometimes 
a yard in length, bound down on the 
cottage thatch, or serving as litter for the 
horses. If we come away to the south, 
and visit the bright fruit orchards of 
Kent, when rich with their ruddy cherries, 
we see it lying in heaps beneath the trees, 



ready to be laid over the fruit in the 
baskets, which is to be sent to the London 
market for sale. The ashes which it pro- 
duces when burned, yield a quantity of 
alkali, which is made into balls, and used 
for soap, and sold under the name of ash- 
balls; and ovens are heated with th^. 
bracken, which is said to yield an intense 
heat. 

Wander into any of the parks in which 
the bounding deer are leaping over the 
greensward, and we shall see them seek- 
ing its boughs for their place of repose 
when they choose to rest awhile from their 
play. And the game, when started from 
the wood or moorland, rise from among 
its plentiful covert. The poet sings of 
the waving, feathery brake, — and its Latin 
name, Pteris, significant of a plume, 
though now confined to that particular 
genus, was among the ancients the com- 
mon name for all ferns. This plant, too, 
appears to have been the f earn especially 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and its 
abundance probably suggested the names 
of some English towns and villages, as, 
Farnham, (Fearnhara,) Farnhurst, Farn- 
borough, Farnworth, and Farningham. 

The stalk of the brake is stout and 
strong, and the angles on its surface have 
cut, by their thin, sharp edges, the hand 
of many an unguarded gatherer. Children 
often pull them, fhat they may cut the 
stalk across, for a black mark is seen in 
the interior cellular substance, contrasted 
conspicuously with the white portion. 
The ancients fancied that it resembled an 
eagle with outspread wings ; hence they 
distinguished this species by the name it 
still bears, Pteris aquilina. Later obser- 
vers imagined that they saw the letters 
R c, which were said to signify the Royal 
Charles, who acquired a melancholy in- 
terest from his misfortunes. 

Not only is the common brake indige- 
nous to almost all parts of the United 
Kingdom, but its geographical range is 
very extensive. Not a list of native plants 
furnished by a botanist of any part of 
Europe but enumerates the brake among 
them. Asia and Africa, too, have the 
wild bracken, and North and South Ame- 
rica have more than one of the species of 
this fern. The common brake is the 
only British kind. In the Canary Isles, 
where it is abundant, it is indeed a useful 
plant ; for though the natives have crops 
of rye, barley, and potatoes, yet these do 
not furnish nearly enough food for their 
consumption : and in PaJma, one of these 
islands, the poor people are fain to con- 
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tent tbemselves chiefly with the roots of 
the fern. It is powdered, and either used 
with or without the admixture of flour. 
The hlack hread which is made of it is 
said hy Von Buch to furnish the principal 
article of food for two-thirds of the people. 
Baron Humholdt states that in Palm a 
and Gomera, this powder when mixed 
with harley meal and hoiled, is called 
gofio^ and justly remarks that the use of 
so homely an element is a proof of the 
extreme penury of the poorer inhabitants 
of the Canary Islands. He adds that no- 
where in the temperate regions did he see 
such an abundance of this and some other 
of our common ferns, as on the mountains 
of Teneriffe. 

The bitter and astringent stem of the 
brake is occasionally used medicinally, 
and was employed by the ancients in 
making diet drink. These stems have 
also been used in tanning and dressing 
red and chamois leather, and they have 
been sometimes substituted for hops. But 
the time has passed away when the 
mother made for her sickly child the 
green bed of bracken, and laid him down 
upon it, that his weak limbs might re- 
gain the strength and straightness which 
they had lost from want of care or other 
causes, though in Haller's time this was 
a common remedy. 

A very handsome British fern, which 
continues through the winter, and looks 
green and beautiful on the old tower or 
ruined wall, is the Hart's Tongue. The 
young fronds of this are to be seen in 
April, both on ruins and in shady woods, 
and it is in perfection in September. 
Though not quite so frequent as the 
brake, yet it is by no means a rare plant. 
Its form is unlike most of our British 
ferns, for it has long, narrow, bright green 
leaves, or fronds, uncut at their edges. 
It would, however, be easily known as a 
fern, by its thin, crisp, brittle frond, devoid 
of succulence. And it presents the com- 
mon character of masses of brown capsules 
at the back of the frond. These are 
arranged in a row at each side of the leaf, 
slanting inwards towards the middle rib 
or vein, which is a continuation of the 
leaf-stalk. This fern is commonly about 
a foot long ; but professor Hooker men- 
tions having gathered this handsome 
plant with fronds more than two feet 
long in the moat at Kenilworth Castle. 
There are three or four varieties of the 
fern, and some writers consider them as 
distinct species, but to the ordinary ob- 
server they are much alike. The Hart's 



Tongue has an old renown for curing 
wounds when made into an ointment. 
Like all the ferns, its properties are 
astringent 

But no fern has bad a repute as a re- 
medial agent equal to that which was in 
old times given to the most magnificent 
of our native ferns. The tall (hmunda, 
or flowering fern, throwing upwards its 
panicles of brown masses of inflorescence, 
looks almost like a beautiful shrub, atid 
is found in many moist hogs or shady 
valleys of our island. In the north-west 
of Scotland and the south of Ireland it is 
very common. Its usual height is three 
or four feet ; but a handsome tufl, grow- 
ing on the banks of the Clyde, was found 
by a botanist growing to the height of 
eleven and a half feet. In England, 
though not so frequent as the ferns 
hitherto noticed, yet it is rather a local 
than a rare plant, being unknown in 
some districts, but common in others. 
The panicle of brown masses of capsules, 
which is commonly called the flower, rise 
from the margins of the fronds, and gra- 
dually form themselves into this loose and 
branched mass, which is in perfection 
during the months of July and August. 
The name of Osmunda is thought to be 
of northern origin, and to have been de- 
rived from Osmunder, which was one of 
the appellations of Thor, and which it 
received because of some wondrous pro- 
perties which it was supposed to possess. 
The Anglo-Saxon word "mund" is sig- 
nificant of force or power, and therefore 
aptly applied to a plant which was 
deemed so efficacious a remedy in dis- 
ease. 

At the same season in which the flow- 
ering fern rises in graceful beauty in the 
copsewood, the long feathering plumes of 
the graceful lady-fern are bowing before 
the passing winds of summer. This is 
one of the many species of the shield- 
fern ; and another of this genus, called 
the male-fern, is to be found too in shady 
places, where the root, composed of many 
matted fibres, forms a turfish head as 
large as the finger. Some very pretty 
species of shield-ferns are indigenous to 
Britain; but the genus is chiefly re- 
markable, as furnishing that very singular 
plant called the Scythian or Tartarian 
lamb, which, however, has by some 
botanists been placed in another genus. 
This vegetable curiosity received its 
familiar name on account of the resem- 
blance which its brown hairy, or rather 
alky rootstalk has to an anima]> but it is 
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mere like a Httle reddish brown dog, 
lying down, than a lamb. In earlier 
timeSj when marvels, either in the vege- 
table or animal kingdom, seemed to be 
perpetuated With diligence, rather than 
investigated with carefulness, men de- 
lighted in the belief of a vegetable lamb, 
and a bamaded goose, which latter was 
said to gfow out of a shell-fish. A num- 
ber of fables were then current respecting 
this plant, which received confirmation 
from the actual fact that the colour of its 
juice is a rich sanguine tint, very similar 
to animal blood, and which becomes 
thickened on exposure to the air. Strays, 
an old traveller, gives an account of this 
production, which though not correct in 
some of its minor details, yet is so in the 
main. " On the western side of the 
Volga," says this writer, "there is an 
elevated salt plain of vast extent, but 
wholly uncultivated and uninhabited. 
On this plain, which furnishes all the 
neighbouring countries with salt, grows 
the boranez, or bomitsch. This wonder- 
ful plant has the shape and appearance 
of a lamb, with feet, head, and tail dis- 
tinctly formed. Boranez, in the language 
of Muscovy, signifies **a little lamb," 
and a similar name is giten to this plant. 
Its skin is covered with very white down, 
as soft as silk. The Tartars and Mus- 
covites esteem it highly, and preserve it 
with great care in their houaes, where I 
have seen many such lambs. The sailor 
who gave me one of these precious 
plants, found it in a wood, and I had its 
skin made into an under waistcoat." 
The traveller adds, that those acquainted 
with these plants told him that the lamb 
grows upon a stalk about three feet high, 
and that it turned round and bent to- 

( wards the herbage which serves for its 

food, and that it dies when the grass 
faQs. The imagination of the rude tribe 
in whose lands this plant vegetates, would 
be active enough to lead them to fancy 
the formfer of these statements, and the 
latter is likely enough to be true, as the 
withering of the grass might be at the 
same season as that in which the fern 

I would die. Dr. Darwin alludes to the 

notion that the lamb fed on the plants 
around it. Thus he says of it : 

" Crops th« gwty coral moss and hoary thyme, 
Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime ; 
I Eyes with much tenderness her distant dam, 

And seems to hleat— a vegetable lamb." 

Koempier says that the boranez is a 
kind of sheep, common on the borders of 



the Caspian Sea. These Tartarian lambs 
are considered to possess medicinal vir* 
tues, and are on this account brought in 
a fresh state to the markets at Macao for 
sale, and dried specimens have reached 
England. It is sold in the markets in 
India, under the name of golden moss, 
and used for stopping heemorrhagee* 
There is no doubt that the plant actually 
bears some resemblance to the animal 
from which it receives its familiar name. 

A. P. 



RUINS OF PINARA AND XANTHUS. 

The port of Makri, the western point 
of the Lycian coast, stands on the site of 
ancient Termessus, the ruins of which 
have been described by several travellers. 
At a few miles distance, and not far 
from the coast, is the village which 
stands near the site of Pinara, the ruins 
of which are thus described by Lieut. 
Spratt and Dr. Forbes. 

The next day was devoted to visiting 
the ruins of Pinara. Our expectations 
had been greatly raised respecting this 
wonderful city, by the account of it which 
we had received from Mr. Hoskyn, who 
had told us that it was the finest of all 
those in the valley of the Xanthus ; and 
the little sketch given by its discoverer had 
also excited our curosity ; but the reality 
far exceeded both the report and the pic- 
ture. At about a quarter of an hour's walk 
from the village, we suddenly came upon 
a magnificent view of the ancient city, 
seated in a rocky recess of Mount Cragus. 
A stupendous tower of rock, faced by a 
perpendicular precipice, perforated with 
a thousand tombs, and crowned by ruined 
fortifications, rose out of a deep ravine, 
which was thronged with ruins and sar- 
cophagi, and intersected by ridges bear- 
ing the more important edifices. Dark 
precipitous mountains, of the grandest 
outlines, overhung the whole. After 
gazing with astonishment at this won- 
drous scene, we plunged among the maze 
of ruins, making a hurried ramble through 
them, so as to become acquainted with 
the localities of the site, intending to 
pay future visits for the purpose of more 
minute exploration. We first visited a 
fine theatre, excavated in the side of a 
woody hill fronting the city. The Lycian 
theatres are invariably so placed as to 
command a grand prospect, or when by 
the sea-side, a broad expanse of ocean. • 
For a scene of rocky magnificence^one 
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of them could vie with the theatre of 
Pinara. Opposite the theatre are the 
remains of a building of much later 
times, with Ionic columns, some of which 
are double, and have the fluting grooved 
in a coating of cement. Close by are 
several very fine arch-lidded tombs, with 
Lycian inscriptions. Above is a lower 
Acropolis, a long ridge of buildings, many 
of them of Cyclopsean architecture. 
Among them is a small theatre, or 
odeum, and a gigantic portal, shattered 
apparently by an earthquake. We then 
ascended to the base of the rock of the 
greater Acropolis, finding on our way a 
remarkable group of sarcophagi. They 
are arranged so as to form a square round 
an enormous central sarcophagus, with a 
pedestal-formed summit. This sa^copha^ 
gus was the largest we met with in Lycia. 
Its interior is remarkable, the sides being 
surrounded by a projecting ledge or shelf. 
The tombs of the square bear no inscrip- 
tions, but are peculiarly ornamented ; the 
cement which covers their sides being 
scored so as to represent the appearance 
of a regularly- built stone wall, exactly 
as we sometimes see on plastered houses 
at home. The stone at Pinara, though 
hard and durable, being a conglomerate, 
is not favourable for inscriptions; and 
the ancient inhabitants seem to have 
been in the habit of coating it with a fine 
mortar, or cement, and on that carving 
the letters. We ascended the acropolis 
rock by the only pass, a steep and diffi- 
cult path cut on its side. On its level 
but sloping summit, we found the remains 
of many fortifications and cisterns, not, 
however, of the most ancient architecture. 
Such parts of the margin as were in any 
way accessible, were strongly defended 
by walls. On the highest part of the 
summit is an isolated fortification, or 
stronghold, furnished with tanks, and 
surrounded by a ditch. The view from 
this is very grand, whether upward among 
the gloomy gorges of Anticragus, or for- 
ward over the fertile plains of the Xan- 
thus, and the snowy ridges of Massicy tus. 
The tombs which perforate the perpen- 
dicular face of this gigantic rock, are 
oblong holes, occasionally with a semi- 
circular top. They are most irregularly 
arranged, but occasionally form perpen- 
dicular rows. There are no traces of 
panels or doors to their entrances. They 
must have been excavated by workmen 
suspended from the summit. They are 
now inaccessible, and are the dwelling- 
places of eagles. 



Descending from the rock, and passing 
the quadrangle of tombs before men- 
tioned, we came to the remains of an 
early Christian church, at the head of a 
deep, dark, and narrow ravine, walled 
by the precipitous rocks of the lower 
Acropolis, and filled with oleanders and 
chaste-trees. In this gloomy depth are 
many very perfect and beautiful rock 
tombs, hewn in imitation of wooden 
buildings, and bearing on their ledges 
carved and painted Lycian inscriptions. 
On the front of the siame ridge of rock, 
in that part facing the valley, are still 
larger and finer rock tombs, -some of 
which Uruk families had adopted as 
their winter habitations. Some of these 
are temple tombs, with sculptured pedi- 
ments ; and on one are the curious repre- 
sentations of the wails and buildings of 
an ancient city, figured by Fellowes. 
This tomb is now much injured by the 
fires lighted in its interior by the Uruks. 

We returned to our village from the 
city of king Pandarus, greatly delighted 
with our first visit, and convinced that 
we had seen but a fraction of its won- 
ders. The site is known to be Pinara, 
from inscriptions, from its situation ex- 
actly agreeing with the accounts given 
by ancient geographers, and from the 
ancient name being retained, with the 
alteration of a letter, in the name of the 
modern village. 

The site of Xanthus, though beautiful, 
is not imposing. The hill on which it 
stands rises abruptly from a level plain, 
in some places marshy and alluvial. The 
rapid torrent of the river rushes along 
the base of the steep precipice of a lower 
Acropolis, at the back of which are the 
theatre, and several of the more remark- 
able monuments, especially the square 
columnar tomb which bore the bas-reliefs 
descriptive of the story of the daughters 
of Pandarus, now in the British Museum, 
and that on which is the longest Lycian 
inscription known. Above them rises 
a second rocky eminence, the upper Acro- 
polis, the summit of which is mostly 
occupied by the ruins of an early Chris- 
tian monastery. On the south-western 
slope of the city are several remarkable 
sarcophagi and other tombs, including 
the tomb of Payara, figured in the frontis- 
piece to Fellowes* first tour. Elevated 
on platforms of rock, immediately above 
the plain, stood a group of temples, of 
whicn the friezes and statues, now in the 
British Museum, were^e principal or- 
naments. Digitized by VjC 
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Whilst we were tbere, these sculptures 
were daily dug out of the earth, and 
brought once more to view. The search 
for them was intensely exciting ; and, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, our admi- 
ration of their art was, perhaps, a little 
beyond their merits. As eacn block of 
marble was uncovered, and the earth 
carefully brushed away from its surface, 
the form of some fair amazon, or stricken 
warrior, of an eastern king, or a besieged 
castle, became revealed, and gave rise to 
many a pleasant discussion as to the 
sculptor's art therein displayed, or the 
story in 'the history of the ancient Xan- 
thians therein represented, — conversa- 
tions which all who took part in will 
ever look back upon as among the most 
delightful in their lives. Often, after the 
work of the day was over, and the night 
had closed in, when we had gathered 
round the log fire in the comfortable 
Turkish cottage which formed the head- 
quarters of the party, we were accus- 
tomed to sally forth, torch in hand, 
Charles Fellowes as cicerone, to cast a 
midnight look of admiration on some 
spirited battle-scene or headless Venus, 
which had been the great prize of the 
morning's work. 

We remained three days at Tlos. It 
is a most delightful place. Few ancient 
sites can vie with it. Built on the sum- 
mit of a hill of great height, bounded 
by perpendicular precipices and deep 
ravines, commanding a view of the 
entire length of the valley of the 
Xanthus — the snow-capped Taurus in 
one distance, the sea in another, the 
whole mass of Cragus and its towering 
peaks, and the citadel of Pinara in front. 
Itself immediately overhung by the snowy 
summits of the Massicytus — a grander 
site for a great city could hardly have 
been selected in all Lycia. Pinara has 
perhaps more majesty, but there is a 
softness combined with the grandeur of 
Tlos, giving it a charm which Pinara has 
not. 

The Acropolis hill terminates on the 
north-east, in perpendicular cliffs. These 
cliffs are honey-combed with rock tombs, 
some of which are of great beauty. The 
older tombs are similar to those at Tel- 
messus; but there are others, of an appa- 
rently later period, having their cham- 
bers excavated in the rock, but with the 
doorways regularly built. Such tombs 
have often long Greek inscriptions. The 
oldest tomb, to all appearance, at Telos, 
is the largest and most interesting. It 



is a temple tomb, fronted by a pediment, 
borne on columns of peculiar form and 
Egyptian aspect, having no carved capi- 
tals, and being wider at the base than at 
the upper part. From such columns the 
Ionic might have originated, for we can 
hardly suppose this, apparently the most 
important and ancient tomb in Tlos, to 
have been left unfinished. Within the 
portico is a handsome carved door, with 
knocker and lock, on each side of which 
are windows opening into large tombs. 
On one side of the portico is carved a 
figure, which we may recognise as Belle- 
rophon, mounted on Pegasus, and gallop- 
ing up a rocky hill, which may represent 
Mount Cragus, to encounter an enor- 
mous leopard sculptured over one of the 
tomb entrances on the right side of the 
door. This animal may be a form of 
chimsera, but presents none of the mytho- 
logical attributes, and is, in all proba- 
bility, the representation of a ** caplan," 
the leopard which infests the crags of 
Cragus at the present day. An orna- 
mental flourish appears on the door-side, 
near the leopard, and is repeated on the 
corresponding panel on the other side; 
but there is no animal carved on that 
panel. On the panels beneath the tomb 
are carved dogs, and there are also traces 
of others on the pediment. Pegasus is 
a Persian horse, havmg a topknot and 
knotted tail. A saddle-cloth of orna- 
mental character has been painted on 
his back. The group of figures appears 
to have been originally painted. The 
head-dress of Bellerophon is very pecu- 
liar, as also the arrangement of the 
beard. The eye is rather full, and Greek. 
There is no inscription on the tomb. A 
few feet from it, on a level with the 
pediment, is a Lycian inscription in a 
panel on the rock, the characters of 
which are much larger than any we have 
met with elsewhere. Two other Lycian 
inscriptions occurred at Tlos ; one on a 
tomb on the opposite hill, and another 
on one n^ar the base of the Acropolis hilL 
None of these had been previously no- 
ticed. 

In a field, at some distance, we dis- 
covered a quadrangular pedestal, or per- 
haps top of a tomb, on one side of which 
is a representation of Tlos itself during 
a siege. In this curious view, we recog- 
nised the disposition of the walls on the 
Acropolis, and of the more remarkable 
tombs as they are still to be seen. In 
the other compartments are represented 
warriors in various positions. Near this 

D 
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relie there is a remarkable tomb, a sar- 
cophagus elefated on a towering pinnacle 
of rock, cut away on all sides, so as to 
be inaccessible. From this we went to 
the theatre, which is large and hand- 
some, and of the Greek form. The rows 
of seats are thirty- four, and near the 
avenues are ornamented with carved 
lions' paws. Near the theatre is a great 
group of remains of Roman buildings, 
apparently palaces, the arched windows 
of which are so placed as to command 
a magnificent view of the valley. Great 
clusters of ivv gave a rich efiect to these 
ruins, and the "golden henbane was 
in flower upon their walls/' 



ALAN QUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 
WHAT ARE YOUR PROSf ECTS ? 

I AM not going to inquire about the 
past or the present, but about the future. 
I want to ask what are your prospects ? 
You may be very rich, or very poor; 
very well, or very ill ; very happy, or 
very miserable: but these points I will 
not dwell upon. If you are rich, well, 
and happy, and have reason to fear that 
this state of things will soon be otherwise, 
you have quite enough to depress you ; 
and if you are poor, ill, and miserable, 
and have a full expectation of a change 
for the better, you have quite enough to 
make you cheerful. What, then, are 
your prospects ? 

Are you looking forward to fair wea- 
ther ? My advice is, prepare for a storm. 
Are you calculating on riches? If you 
get them, you may not be able to keep 
them. Are you depending on a long 
life ? There is, as it were, but a step 
between you and death. On the contrary, 
is your future darkened with doubt and 
difficulty ? Fear not ! Why are you cast 
down, and why is your soul disquieted 
within you ? Hope in God, and you shall 
yet praise him, and he will be the health 
of your countenance and your God. 
What are your prospects ? Some are ever 
hopeful: they have a sunny spirit, always 
looking on the bright side of things. 
Others are ever desponding, and seeing 
notliing but shadows. How is it with 
you? Is yours the glowing summer or 
the gloomy winter ? Do you gaze on the 
blue sky, the green tree, the singing bird, 
the blooming flower, the ruddy fruit and 
the waving harvest? or on inclement 
skies, and leafless trees, and mist, and 



ice, and snow ? Speak out I What are 
your prospects ? 

Quite enough in the world there was 
of olden times, and there is now, to pull 
down the proud man. Nebuchadnezzar 
ate grass as an ox ; Belshazzar lost his 
kingdom and was slain; and Haman, 
proud Haman, was hung on his own 
gallows. Quite enough in the world to 
raise up the humble man, there always 
was, and there ever will be. David waa 
brought up out of a horrible pit ; Daniel 
was delivered from the den of lions ; 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
preserved in the fire ; and poor Job, not- 
withstanding all his a£0[ictions, was blessed 
more in his latter end than in his begin- 
ning. You are not so proud, I suppose, 
as Haman and the kings of Babylon were. 
If you are, I hope you will be brought 
down. Your straits are not like those of 
David, Daniel, and the rest that I have 
mentioned ; but if they were, God is able 
to deliver 'you. Believe it or doubt it, 
this is still a truth — '' Blessed is the man 
that trusteth in the Lord," Jer. xvii. 7. 

A man drenched to the skin may have 
a good fire and warm clothing before him ; 
a man walking in darkness may yet look 
for the rising of the sun ; and a man, 
while enduring heaviness at night, may 
yet* look for joy in the morning. The 
hope, the expectation, the belief, the con- 
fidence we have that relief is near, 
brightens the sky, lightens the burden, 
strengthens the frame, smooths the path, 
quickens the foot, and animates the heart 
Sweet it is, when trudging along a hot 
and dusty road, to have a prospect of 
entering the green fields, and of walking 
beside the still waters. 

What are your prospects for life and 
for death? for earth and for heaven? 
These inquiries may set you thinking ; 
they may make you look wider afield ; 
they may open your eyes to some things 
you have not noticed, and bring back t^ 
your memory others that you may have 
forgotten; they may throw you upon 
your resources, they may solemnize your 
reflections, and lead you to the mercy- 
seat of your heavenly Father. 

I ask you what are your prospects for 
two reasons: the one, that if they are 
good you may gratefully rejoice; the 
other, that if they are bad you may try 
to amend them. Who can tell but that 
you may have fallen into mistakes? You 
inay, even now, be looking in a wrong 
direction. You may be looking to the 
freezing north instead of the glowing 
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south; to earth instead of heaven; to 
man instead of God. You may be re- 
garding your own sins instead of the 
Saviour's sacrifice, and God's righteous 
judgments instead of his marvellous mer- 
cies. If you are doing this, it is a sad 
course, a very sad course, robbing God of 
his glory, and your own soul of hope, 
peace, and joy. Alter your plan, change 
your course ; look to the rock whence ye 
are hewn, to the hills whence cometh 
your help, even to Him who saith, ** Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest," Matt, 
xi. 28. 

What are your prospects? Are they 
growing darker or getting brighter ? Are 
they worse than they were, or better? 
Are the black clouds gathering closer 
around you, or are they gradually dis- 
persing themselves over the distant hills ? 
Do your hopes master your fears, or do 
your fears gain the ascendancy ? I am 
not speaking of temporal things now, but 
of eternal things. What are your pros- 
pects with regard to that everlasting in- 
heritance prepared for the people of God? 

Are you going on smoothly, peacefully, 
pleasantly, hopefully, and confidently? 
Have you no doubts, and no fears ? If 
this be the case, I have many doubts and 
fears as to your real, spiritual prosperity. 
Are you going on doubtingly, tremblingly, 
and at times almost hopelessly ? if so, I 
have a lively hope of you ; for it so often 
pleases our heavenly Father to try his 
children, and to draw them to himself 
through tribulation, that I have more 
reliance on one who walks softly in his 
Christian course, taking heed to his steps, 
and rejoicing with trembling, than I have 
in one who is ever singing hallelujah. 
Willingly would I exult with one that 
rejoices, but still more willingly would I 
comfort one that mourns. 

Again I say. What are your prospects ? 
Do you walk more humbly, read God's 
word more diligently, pray more fervently, 
and praise God more ardently than in 
days gone by ? Do you see more clearly 
that you are a sinner, and rely more un- 
reservedly on the atonement for sin, 
offered up by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ upon the cross? If so, you have 
a good prospect, and may encourage a 
good hope of fighting a good fight, finish- 
ing your course with joy, and finding the 
end to be eternal life. 

All the prospects in the world are no- 

• thing when compared to the prospect of 

heaven. The silver, the gold, and the 



precious stones, the power, the influenoai 
and the glory of the world are as the dust 
of the balance, when weighed with the 
hope of eternal life. With this every 
prospect is comparatively bright ; without 
it every prospect is beclouded. For the 
last time. What are your prospects ? If 
they are good, forget not the mercy and 
goodness that made them so ; and if they 
are bad, and you cannot mend them, 
away to Him who can. Be in earnest in 
your application, be urgent with him; for 
he can give you the desires of your heart, 
he can improve your prospects : 

Make plain the rough, the unsightly take awayi 
And turn the darkness to eternal dsy. 



THE KINGDOM OF HANOVER. 

HANOTEa, a kingdom of north-west 
Germany, is situated between lat. 51"^ 18' 
and 53° 52' north, and long. 6** 43' and 
11° 45' east. It is bounded on the north 
by the German Ocean and the river 
Elbe, on the east by Prussia and Bruns- 
wick, on the south by Prussia and Hesse- 
Cassel, and on the west by Holland. Its 
bounding line is very irregular ; a portion 
on the west is almost divided from the 
rest of the kingdom by the grand duchy 
of Oldenburg. 

It is composed of seven districts-<- 
Hanover, Hildesheim, Luneburg, Stade, 
Osnaburg, Aurich, and Clausthal. The 
most populous of these is Hanover, the 
capital. The united population of the 
seven districts, in 1823, according to 
M'CulIoch, amounted to no fewer than 
1,434,180; since which date there has 
been a yearly increase of about 21,000. 

The kingdom of Hanover occupies a 
gently- sloping plain from south-east to 
north-west, which, with the exception of 
a few eminences, exhibits no elevation 
higher than two hundred feet above the 
sea. Its geological formation is granite, 
covered with grauwscke slate and clay 
slate; in the latter of which are found 
valuable minerals. Above these strata 
lie the floetz and tertiary formations. The 
great plain of the north, excepting a few 
limestone hills in Luneburg and Stade, 
is of diluvial formation, and consists 
either of immense tracts of sand, whose 
surface is thickly covered with furze, or 
of extensive moors and marsh-lands. The 
heath of Luneburg comprises about a sixth 
of the kingdom, in which are often found 
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granite boulders of extraordinaiy size. 
There are also peat-moors, of which the 
largest is Bourtangour on the Ems, and 
Hoch moor, in east Friesland. The low- 
lands are below the sea level, and simi- 
larly to those of Holland and the Bedford 
level, are kept dry by means of drainage, 
which involves a large amount of expen- 
diture — several thousand dollars yearly. 
These lands, however, being the most 
productive in the kingdom, it is deemed 
but an inconsiderable sum. 

Near to the Hartz Mountains, a gigantic 
figure has, from time immemorial, occa- 
sionally appeared in the heavens. It is 
indistinct, but always resembles the form 
of a human being. Its appearance has 
ever been considered a certain indication 
of approaching misfortune. It is called 
the Spectre of the Brocken (the name of 
the hill). It has been seen by many travel- 
lers. In speaking of it, Mr. Jordan says, 
" In the course of my repeated tours 
through the Hartz Mountains, I often, 
but in vain, ascended the Brocken, that 
I might see the spectre. At length, on 
a serene morning, as the sun was just 
appearing above the horizon, it stood 
before me, at a great distance, towards 
the opposite mountain. It seemed to be 
the gigantic figure of a man. It vanished 
in a moment." In September, 1796, 
the celebrated Abbe Hauy visited this 
country. He says : " After having 
ascended the mountain for thirty times, 
I at last saw the spectre. It was just at 
sunrise in the middle of the month of 
May, about four o'clock in the morning. 
I saw distinctly a human figure of a 
monstrous size. The atmosphere was 
quite serene towards the east. In the 
south-west a high wind carried before it 
some light vapours which were scarcely 
condensed into clouds, and hung round 
the mountain upon which the figure 
stood. I bowed: the colossal figure 
repeated it. I paid my respects a second 
time, which was returned with the same 
civility. I then called the landlord of 
the inn, and having taken the same 
position which I had occupied before, 
we looked towards the mountain, when 
we clearly saw two such colossal figures, 
which, after having repeated our compli- 
ment, by bending their bodies vanished." 
All these phenomena proceed from one 
common cause. When the atmospheric 
fluid is throughout of equal density, the 
rays of light pass without obstruction or 
alteration in their shape or direction : 
but when they enter from a rarer into a 



denser medium, they are refracted or 
bent out of their course ; and this with 
greater or less effect, according to the 
different degrees of density in the media, 
or the deviation of the ray from the perpen- 
dicular. If the second medium be very 
dense in proportion to the first, the ray will 
be both refracted and reflected ; and the 
object from which it proceeds will assume 
a variety of grotesque and extraordinary 
shapes, and it will sometimes appear as 
in a reflection from a concave mirror, 
dilated in size and changed in situation. 
The kingdom of Hanover might with 
propriety be called the country of rivers, 
a well-watered garden *' like the garden 
of the Lord." The magnificent Elbe, 
which rises in the plateau of Bohemia, 
and enters Hanover at Schnakenburg, 
forming, with a slight exception, its 
whole north boundary, as far as its 
mouth; its affluents, within Hanover, 
the Jetze, Ilmenau, Este, and Oste, on 
the south bank. The Weser, formed by 
the junction of the Werra and Fulda 
at Munden, which flows north-west as 
far as the junction of the AUer; its 
tributary the Leine, and thence north, 
past Bremen into the German ocean : the 
Ems, which rises in Westphalia, and 
flows north through the moorlands of 
Mappen and East Friesland to Emden, 
at its mouth and throughout the flats of 
north Germany there are innumerable 
lakes and pools, which in winter and 
spring extensively cover the country. 
Steinlindermeer in Hanover is five miles 
long and two and a half broad, beside 
Dummer-see and Seeburgee. Tfie sub- 
terranean lake of Jordan in East Friesland 
is so thickly covered with vegetation that 
it supports the weight of large wagons 
passing over it. There is also the moun- 
tain lake Oderteich, in the Hartz, which 
is 2,200 feet above the level of the sea. 
Surely there is water enough to irrigate 
any country ; but of districts unsuscept- 
ible of agricultural improvement it might 
be said as of mental culture : 

" Tilling the brain is useless toil, 
If genius dwells not there." 

Certain it is, whatever may be the high 
quality of that portion of the kingdom 
which is cultivated, there is much waste 
land wholly unavailable for tillage ; vast 
sandy tracts, which extend like a band 
across the kingdom, giving rise to the 
term " the Arabia of Germany." These 
tracts for the most part are covered with 
heath, which, especially when in blossom, 
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presents a \7ild and beautiful appearance, 
spotted oyer as they are with a multitude 
of small but hardy breed of sheep, called, 
*^ Staidschnucken,*' which seem to enjoy 
their pleasant, though scanty fare. The 
flesh of these little creatures is considered 
of very excellent flavour ; the pureness 
of the air, and the freshness of tne vege- 
tation making up for their smallness. 
Their wool is of the very coarsest descrip- 
tion. 

The richest land of the kingdom is the 
alluvial soil and weald- clay of the Hadeln- 
land, at the mouth of the Elbe, and of 
East Friesland at the mouth of the Weser. 
It is taxed as belonging to the first class. 
The secondary classes are those of the 
limestone districts of Hildesheim, Got- 
tiiigen, Orubenhagen, Bremen, and Wer- 
den. The lowest class is that of the 
duchy of Aremberg Meppen. Much of 
this, however, is laid out in meadow 
land, especially the rich soil of East 
Friesland. 

The climate in the low country about 
the coast is very unhealthy, but the winter 
is tess severe than in the interior, where 
it usually sets in so early as September, 
and continues with but little mitigation 
till May. The spring, on account of the 
prevalence of easterly and north-easterly 
winds, is deemed the dullest part of the 
year. What of summer is known is blest 
with the balmy south-west wind. 

The rain that falls in Hanover during 
the year is said to average 2t3*5 inches ; 
but it is very unequal in different parts of 
the kingdom. Fogs are prevalent in the 
dyke- lands, and violent storms frequently 
occur in winter, which cause great damage 
to the embankment and drainage. 

On account of the quality of the greater 
portion of the soil, much labour is requi- 
site to make it even moderately profitable 
to the proprietor. This, however, is but 
rarely met with, owing to the smallness 
of the estates into which the land is 
divided. It has been calculated that at 
least three-fifths of it is possessed by 
small proprietors, whose average property 
is only twelve acres ; and that one-fifth 
only belongs to those whose capital is 
adequate to scientific cultivation. The 
crown and nobility hold the best culti- 
vated lands, and on them is bestowed all 
that art, labour, and science can efiect for 
their improvement. The best farms of 
the smaU proprietors are in the marsh 
lands, and these yield rich and abundant 
cropsy and supply sustenance to a multi- 
tude of cattle. 



Next in order as respects tillage, are 
the freeholds in the principalities of Hil- 
desheim, Goltingen, Orubenhagen, part 
of Halemberg, and those near the large 
towns. There is a singular custom in 
this country of parcelling the land out 
into a certain number of fields, in propor- 
tion to the number of the owner's cattle, 
and his consequent power of keeping the 
land properly dressed. The small pro- 
prietors of sandy districts, and the stew- 
ards of the nobles' estates and crown 
lands adhere to the old plan of three 
courses, — fallow winter corn, chiefly rye ; 
summer corn, barley or oats, with clover 
on the fallow, when the land will bear it. 
Rye is generally used for bread, the 
quantity of wheat being insufficient, on 
account of the scarcity of rich soil. Of 
barley and oats there is usually an abun- 
dance, and when in demand, is largely 
exported to England. Clover and lucern 
are prolific articles on good farms. Tur- 
nips, flax, hemp, tobacco, and hops are 
also very generally cultivated. Potatoes 
are universally grown, and form the 
principal sustenance of the poorer classes. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
country is its forests of beech and oak 
trees. The forest lands are said to equal 
in amount 1,400,000 English acres, and 
to yield annually 51,848,000 cubic feet 
of timber, exclusive of inferior wood. In 
the Hartz districts the timber is of fir ; 
and in Kalenberg, the duchy of Bremen, 
and the Upper Weser, large beech and 
oak forests are found ; they are, however, 
notwithstanding their abundance, even 
those which are private property, always 
entrusted to the care of men regularly 
educated for their management, and are 
moreover licensed for the purpose. How 
vividly is brought before the mind that 
beautiful passage in the Psalms : " Every 
beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills." 

The more prominent branches of in- 
dustry among the Hanoverians are cattle- 
breeding and mining ; the former is assi- 
duously followed in almost every province 
of the kingdom. But industry, valuable 
and indispensable as it may be, in order 
to success, is of comparatively little use 
alone; there must be a knowledge also 
of the work we undertake, in order to 
achieve the object desired. It is thus in 
the case before us ; grazing being but im- 
perfectly understood, the efibrts of these 
men prove unavailable to the produce 
which their industry deserves. The 
horses of East Friesland are the most 
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esteemed, the peaturage of that diatrict 
being more fitvourable than in some 
others, apd a vast number are exported 
yearly. In this particular, however, as 
with others, there is a gradual improve- 
ment discernible among the sraziers. 
M'Culloch (to whom we are indebted ibr 
many particulars) states, that in 1817, 
the number of horses in the kingdom was 
224,627 ; it is now 250,000. Of horned 
cattle, at the same date, 640,633 ; now 
900,000. Of sheep, 1,564,355; their 
number is now estimated at 1,611,284 
head, and the produce of wool yearly, is 
said to be 3,224,000 lbs., two*thirds of 
which are exported. 

Mining is extensively practised, and is 
highly productive. It would seem, how* 
ever, that for want of other regulations 
than those at present in force, it is much 
less so than it might become, the admi- 
nistration of the mines being entirely in 
the hands of Government, and most ex- 
pensively directed, officers being ap- 
pointed for this purpose who, having an 
insufficient stimulus, are net likely to 
facilitate their working to anything like 
the full extent. It is stated that the 
amount of ore, at an average of ten years, 
was 1,647,023 cwt. yearly, produced at 
an expense of 877,700 rix-dollars, and 
realizing a nett revenue to Government of 
only 633,100 dollars ! The Hartz mines 
at Clausthal, Tellerfield, and Andreas- 
berg are worked exclusively by the Han- 
overian government, on a most expensive 
scale. Sampson pit is 1,900 feet deep, 
and there are many 700 and 800 fset 
deep. The one at Clausthal is very rich 
in lead, yielding seventy-five per cent., 
and from one and a half to four per cent, 
of silver. Those of the Rammelsberg, 
near Gostar, are worked by the states of 
Hanover and Brunswick jointly. Silver, 
oopper, and lead are produced here in 
good quantities, and gold is occasionally 
found. 

The iron mines are not in the hands of 
government, but let out to speculators, 
who are, however, obliged to deliver all 
their produce to the royal smelting- 
houses, to receive whatever price may 
there be decided on; and to an amount 
of quantity alike optional. Thus it is 
easy to see that the quantity yielded has 
nothing to do with the gain of the work- 
ers. It is to be greatly deplored that an 
average of five years, according to care- 
Ail calculation, gives only 290,000 cwt., 
as iron is so extensively spread throueh 
the hilly districU of Hanover. The salt- 



woffki, as well at tli« metallifi minef, «r« 
also for the most part under the sama 
enthnlling fetters. Coal is found in 
great abundance in many of the hilly 
localities that divide the Weser from thJe 
Leine; and were there better conveni- 
ences for transil^ it might supply every 
want of a mining distiriet, instead of 
which eoke and wood are used in the 
smelting-honses* 

But perhaps some of our readers are 
saying to themselves, ** What to us are all 
these details of horses, salt, and minerals ? 
we have no interest in these things." 
Probably not, and it may be diat the 
writer has still less; but we have not 
merely to meet individual, bat general, 
taste. There may be others to whom the 
foregoing particulars may be highly 
acceptable; for, be it remembered, that 
there is as great a diversity in tastes as 
of subjects to meet them ; and it is not 
our province to select for another the ob- 
ject of his preference, since these, we 
think, for the most part, depend on con- 
stitution of mind, or peculiar situations in 
society, or the influences of particular 
associations. That taste is not universally 
the same, needs no argument to establish ; 
and that it was not intended to be so, 
appears to us equally obvious, by the 
infinite variety displayed in the works of 
God. Has not every country its own 
peculiar features? and have not the peo- 
ple of every nation their own distinctive 
physical and mental characteristies¥ And 
thus it is with individuals. So far, then, 
as we keep within the range of lawful 
subjeeta, we feel bound to stwly the tastes 
of every elass; and while we provide 
minute detail for the more matter of fact 
among our readers, we wish by no means 
to deny the imaginative food for their 
finer and more delicate susceptibilities, 
which have been alike abundantly pro- 
vided for by the great Creator. Those 
who object to the cultivation of taste^ 
must be wholly unconscious of its de- 
lights. Surely it opens to the mind an 
extensive field of lawful enjoyment We 
have no sympathy with those who fear 
that the pursuit of its pleasures must ne- 
cessarily diminish our attention to those 
objects which are more exclusively spi- 
ritual and divine. Every lawful indul- 
gence may be rendered sinful by excess, 
the legitimate enjoyment of which would 
not only preserve from this error, but 
serve to increase our ardour in all the 
sublimer tendencies of the soul. If, fbr 
instance, the works of nature are sur- 
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▼•yefd ; if we gise <m the huge dark roek^ 
er the mighty oeeaa ; if we behold the 
mountaiB riil, or the tender pknt ; if we 
look on the broad expanse of heaven, 
when calm as the summer's eve, and see 
the full-orbed moon threading the ethe- 
real mead, attended by ten thousand 
twinkling stars; or watch the electric 
flash between the dark clouds^ lighting 
up the Ethiop brow of night, our nearts 
must be indeed insensible, if we do not 
Aspond to the sentiment : 

"fhyB€lih<jw wondrous then I 

We willy however, close for the present 
our remarks on Huiover; first availing 
ooraelves of the moral lesson to be de- 
duced from the flagrant neglect of pri- 
vileges presented in the bad working of 
the mines. May it not aptly be com- 
pared to that indolent and sinful disregard 
of advantages which those born in Chris- 
tian lands too often evince, or but inade- 
quately improve ? Rich stores of wealth 
are to be found in God's word, and in his 
works ; these are treated, frequently, with 
indifierence, if not contempt : *' He hath 
showed to us the great things of his law, 
but we have counted them as a strange 
thing/' as an idle tale, and even turned a 
deaf ear to his condescending invitations 
and entreaties to possess ourselves of 
them. How many of the creations of 
that rich spiritual mine are left unez- 

Slored, the sorrowful regrets of those who 
ave proved their inestimable value can 
testify; while they weep over the un- 
yielding hearts of relatives, whose im- 
mortal interests are dearer to them than 
life, and on whose belialf they cease not 
day nor night to wrestle with God, " if 
BO be they may yet be found of him/' 

May those among the young, who 
peruse these facts in reference to Han- 
over, seriously ask ^the question, whether 
they are availing themselves of Uie means 
afibrded to them of obtaining " the pearl 
of great price," with which the combined 
treasures of the earth are not to be com- 
pared, and all of which in a dying hour 
will be esteemed as baubles, and 

'.* Earth and itu seem dust upon the scale." 

In our next we shall dwell more par- 
ticularly on the features of the principal 
town of the kingdom of Hanover; in 
which we hope, that what may be want- 
ing in poetical interest, may be compen- 
sated by an amount of information that 
may be nM>re practically useful. 

s. s. s. 



tolfVSRfllOlfS IV FAAHCETHROUellTHE 
READlKa OF THE 8CBIPTVRE8. 

The llev. A. Monod stated the follow- 
ing circumstances in a public meeting at 
Edinburgh, during the autumn of 1846, 
in connexion with conversions ia France 
through the reading of the Scriptures : — 
" One question with me was, whether 
conversion could be brought about sim- 
ply through the reading of the Scriptures. 
I remember one person, a peasant from 
the environs, who came to Lyons, and 
finding a Bible lying on the table of a 
friend, he took it away and read it. He 
began with the history of Joseph, and 
yfras, of course, delighted with it; ne read 
not only the Old, but the New Testa- 
ment, and in the most quiet and, humanly 
speaking, unaccountable way, he was 
brought to the knowledge and to the 
confession of the truth, which he has 
ever since most faithfully held. Another, 
and a most interesting and instructive 
instance, was the conversion of the sister 
of that man, who came to Lyons about 
the same time, and was also converted : 
but she had not the humility of her bro- 
ther, and trusting to her own powers, 
went about disputing concerning her new 
faith, especially with the priests. What 
was the consequence? She was over- 
come by those whom she ought to have 
been most able to overcome, and went 
back to the Roman Catholic church. She 
died in a most lamentable condition. Let 
us take heed from her case I 

''Another person, who had read a most 
shameful boox, published by some of our 
worst poets in the last century, a wicked 
commentary on the Bible, saw the Testa- 
ment in the possession of one of his 
friends who had been converted. He 
wished to compare the text with the 
commentary which he had read with sin- 
ful delight. He got the book, and very 
soon his attention was arrested by some 
passages in the Old Testament. He was 
struck with awe on reading the prophets, 
and when he came to the New Testa- 
ment, his heart melted with the love of 
Christ. Mow wonderful are the ways of 
the Lord ! How wonderful the conver- 
sion of Paul, when he was arrested on 
his way to Damascus! These things 
show that it is " not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy,'' that sinners can be 
saved. There are many other instances 
of the wonderful providence of God which 
I might relate. ^ 
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<' I know a man in Lyons, who obtained 
a copy of the Bible from a colporteur, and 
after just running his eyes over it, he put 
it aside. He came afterwards accidentally 
to my chapel. I was preaching on Paul's 
injunction, * Pray without ceasing/ When 
I went home, I told my own dear wife 
(who originally came from Scotland) I 
had done no good, that if I did not preach 
better, I might as well not do it at all. 
Well, that sermon did more good than 
perhaps any one I ever delivered, for the 
mind of the young man was struck ; he 
heard the preaching and the prayer of a 
Christian; he understood for the first 
time what they were, and he made up 
his mind on the spot to become a new 
man : so he did. From that moment he 
walked as a Christian during the whole 
time I was in Lyons. He was a silk- 
weaver, and when he was thrown out of 
employment, as is very often the case 
with silk-weavers there, he used to come 
and obtain New Testaments, which he 
sold in the environs. Our most expert 
colporteurs never had such success as 
that man. He sold in a few days hun- 
dreds and hundreds of the New Testa- 
ment. The same man, a few days before 
the riot which took place in 1834, was 
visited by two friends, members of a 
Radical society, got up to overthrow the 
government. Tliese two friends urged 
him to join their society. He took out 
his Bible to consult it. I do not recom- 
mend that way of consulting the word of 
the Lord ; I would rather not recommend 
it. But the Lord blessed that man's faith 
on this occasion. He turned up the pas- 
sage in Proverbs xxiv. 21 : * Fear thou 
the Lord and the king : and meddle not 
with them that are given to change : for 
their calamity shall rise suddenly; and 
who knoweth the ruin of them both?* In 
his simplicity, the man thought the latter 
words referred to his two friends. In a 
few days, the riot came, for being engaged 
in which one of them was thrown into 
prison, and most justly ; the other was 
Killed on the spot. 

" As to the Toulouse Book Society, for 
which I am here to claim your support, 
I shall explain its object. There are two 
ways of working conversion — by preach- 
ing and reading. I cannot say that reading 
is a more powerful means than preach- 
ing, but it is at least quite as powerful. 
Nothing is more powerful in France than 
the press, but it generally puts the worst 
books into the people's hands. Now the 
object of the Toulouse Society is to pro- 



vide for them good spiritual food, to 
print and circulate nothing but the works 
of decidedly evangelical writers. Its 
efforts extend not only through the whole 
of France, but to all countries where the 
French language is spoken." — Conti- 
nental EchOy 1846. 



MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

There is a spirit of ind^>endence in 
our fallen nature, which not only spurns 
at all heavenly control, but actually blinds 
our eyes to the existence of any such con- 
trol. We wish to be free, and we ima- 
gine we are so. We accordingly lay our 
plans and set about our projects, exactly 
as though we were our own masters, 
without any reference to God, or any 
suspicion whatever of his interference 
with us. "To-day, or to-morrow," we 
say, "we will go into such a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy, and sell, 
and get gain." We go, but what takes 
place ? Events that we did not foresee, 
suddenly rise up and baffle us. They 
first hamper our schemes, and then de- 
molish them. We find out that we have 
been calculating in the dark. We are 
forced to feel that we are not oui own 
masters, nor the authors of our destinies : 
that there is a hand which overrules us, 
and all that befalls us. We are reminded 
in fact of a forgotten God. Our igno- 
rance of the future brings our best-laid 
schemes to ruin ; our ruined schemes tell 
us of our dependence on the world's great 
Master. The truth comes out — we are 
"under the mighty hand of God;" and 
though we may struggle under that hand, 
and spurn the control it exercises, we 
see that we cannot escape from it. We 
are constrained to feel its existence, and 
yield to its power. And then, perhaps, 
at last, we are compelled to admit God 
into our schemes. We lay them before 
him ; we remember that their success 
depends entirely upon him. It is still, 
as before, " We will do this, or that ;"but 
then comes in this one short saying more, 
" If the Lord will," — making all the dif- 
ference between the independence of a 
rebel, and the subjection that becomes a 
creature. — Bradley, 



OBEDIENCE. 

I WOULD rather obey than work miracles. 
— Luther, ^ 
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The Primrose Hill Tuonel. 



THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILROAD. 
II. 

" The London and Birmingbam Rail- 
way," said a writer of considerable prac- 
tical experience, soon after its completion, 
"is unquestionably tbe greatest public 
work ever executed, eitber in ancient or 
modem times. If we estimate its im- 
portance by tbe labour alone wbicb bas 
been expended on it, perbaps tbe great 
Cbinese wall migbt compete witb it ; 
but wben we consider tbe great outlay of 
capital wbicb it bas required, tbe great 
and varied talents wbicb bave been in a 
constant state of requisition during tbe 
wbole of its progress — togetber witb 
tbe unprecedented engineering difficul- 
ties, wbicb we are bappy to say are now 
overcome — tbe gigantic worx of tbe 
Cbinese sinks wbolly into tbe sbade." 

He proceeds to make an ingenious 
companson between this railway and tbe 
great Pyramid of Egypt, in order to illus- 
trate tbe magnitude of tbe undertaking. 

•* After making," be says, " tbe neces- 
sary allowances for tbe foundations, 
galleries, etc., and reducing tbe wbole to 
one uniform denomination, it will be 
found tbat tbe labour expended on tbe 
great Pyramid was equivalent to lifting 
15,733 million cubic feet of stone one 
foot bigb. Tbis labour was performed, 
according to Dlodorus Siculus, by 
300,000; to Herodotus, by 100,000 
men ; and it required for its execution 

February, 1849. 



twenty years. If we reduce in tbe 
same manner tbe labour expended in 
constructing tbe London and Birming- 
ham Railway to one common denomina- 
tion, tbe result is 25,000 million cubic 
feet of material (reduced to tbe same 
weight as that used in constructing tbe 
Pyramid) lifted one foot high, or 9,267 
million cubic feet more than was lifted 
one foot high in tbe construction of tbe 
Pyramid ; yet this immense undertaking 
has been performed by about 20,000 men 
in less than five years. 

'' From the above calculation bave 
been omitted all the tunnelling, culverts, 
drains, ballasting and fencing, and all 
the heavy work at the various stations, 
and also the labour expended on engines, 
carriages, wagons, etc. ; these are set 
off against the labour of drawing the 
materials of the Pyramid from the quar- 
ries to tbe spot where they were to be 
used — a much larger allowance than is 
necessary. 

** As another means of comparison, let 
us take the cost of the railway and turn 
it into pence, and allowmg each pennv to 
be one inch and -^tbs wide, it will be 
found that these pence, laid together so 
that they all touch, would more than 
form a continuous band round tbe earth 
at the equator. 

<*As a third mode of viewing tbe 
magnitude of tbis work, let us take the 
circumference of the earth in round 
numbers at 130 million feet. Then, as 
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there are about 400 million cubic feet of 
earth to be moved in the railway, we see 
that this quantity of material alone, 
without looking to anything else, would, 
if spread in a hand one foot high and 
one foot broad, more than three times 
encompass the earth at the equator/' * 

The magnitude of the work thus 
completed may be conceived from the 
fact, that the amount of earth excavated 
along the line was 15,000,000 cubia 
yards, or an average of 120,000 yards 
a mile ; that the cost of levelling, e%Q$r 
vating, tunnelling, etc., was 50,000^. » 
mile ; and that for a copsiderablfi time 
the labourers' wages averaged 40,000/* ft 
week. 

The sleepers to which the raili were 
fixed, 'are either of woodi formed of 
larch, ash, or oak timber, split in two, 
with the conveK side downwards, and 
nine feet long, nine inches wide, and five 
inches deep ; or they are stone blocks, 
two feet in length ^and width, and a foot 
or fifteen inches deep. The rails are 
laid across them in a diagonal direction, 
the distance from centre to centre of the 
blocks varying from two and a half to 
four feet, ^e stone blocks for the 
whole line have been estimated at 
152,460 tons weight, costing 180,000/., 
or about a guinea a pair. This expense 
is nearly divided into three parts ; one- 
third for the cost of stone, one-third for 
the freight from the quarries to the 
Thames, and one-third for delivery on 
the different parts of the works. The 
rails, which vary in weight from fifty to 
seventy-five pounds to the yard, weighed 
altogether 35,000 tons, and cost the com- 
pany 460,000/. ; nor is this surprising 
when it is considered that iron rose from 
9L to 1 4/. pounds a ton while the works 
were in progress, ultimately entailing a 
large expense above the Parliamentary 
estimate, although a rise of 21, per ton 
had been allowed for therein. 

But we must revisit the line ; for we 
left the reader, in our last, engaged in 
examining the goods* department, and 
we have to direct his attention to several 
important objects. From hence to the 
entrance of the Primrose-hill tunnel is 
but a short distance ; and if the reader 
will accompany us in imagination, (for to 
do so in any other way would be to im- 
peril his personal safety,) he will find it 
well worthy of notice. Passing by a 
policeman's station, and under a bridge 
which leads from Chalk Farm on the 
• Mr. Leeoant. 



west, to Hampstead on the east, we 
arrive, by a gentle curve of the line, 
which is enclosed by two walls and bor- 
dered on one side by fieldSf and on the 
other by houses newly-erected, at the 
tunnel mouth. 

On approaching, the dark cavern has 
a peculiar appearance from the steam, 
which being left bv passing trains, and 
not clearing out if tne weather is dull 
and heavy, remains in the tunnel, and to 
which a lurid tint is given by the sun at 
the opposite end, so as almost to induce 
the belief that it was occasioned by a 
fire. The entrance has been handsomely 
oonstruoted, having finished facings of 
the finest Portland stone. It cost 7,000/. 
Here is situated the lodge of a police- 
man, who holds constant commnnication 
with another at the opposite end, by 
means of an eleetrio telegraph con- 
structed for the purpose. He also in- 
forms the policemen of the Camden 
station of the arrival of trains from the 
north as soon as they enter the tunneU 
The face of the telegraph has on it the 
words, " train in," ** train out," " line 
clear," "line closed," any of which com- 
munications he makes to his colleague 
with the passage of every train, accord- 
ing as the case may b^ j and in this way 
perfect order and regularity are ob- 
served. Fastened against the frame- 
work of the tunnel is a large bell (as 
shown in the engraving), according to a 
rough estimate, about three-quarters of ^ 
yard in diameter, weighing ten cwt. As 
soon as the bell of the telegraph at this 
end rings, the policeman knows that a 
communication is made from the oppo- 
site end, and looking to the pointers, he 
finds that there is a ** train in" the tun- 
nel. Acknowledging the information, he 
proceeds at once to the great bell, and 
pulling a rope attached to it, which acta 
in a similar manner to the drawing up a 
clock, the bell is set " a ringing" some 
twenty or thirty times, and giv^s dne 
notice to all the people at the Oimden 
station ; who make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the reception of the train, and 
the examination of the tickets of the 
travellers. 

The engraving represents the entrance 
of the tunnel, with tne four pairs of rails, 
two for goods' trains, and the two main 
lines for passengers; the policeman's 
house ; the implement chest ; the signals 
for passing trains,* the two bells, one 
being employed in case of accident to the 
other ; and the telegraph wires may also 
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^ remarked, which change from one 
eMe of the line to the other. The tunnel 
{b 1,250 yards long, twenty-fiye feet high, 
and twenty- two wide, and is ventilated 
hy five shafts, eight feet in diameter. In 
some places the line is fifty feet below 
the surface. It cost 400,000/. The dif- 
ficulties which were encountered in its 
eeiistniction were far greater than had 
been anticipated, and Mr. Stephenson, 
the engineer, declared that it was " ab- 
solutely indispensable to increase the 
pricee of mining, timbering, and brick- 
work formerly paid to the sub-contractors, 
an expense which was proved to be alto* 
gether inadequate. In the quicksand 
especially," said he, " although efiectu- 
ally drained, the utmost caution in min- 
ing has been required, and an expendi- 
ture of timber unavoidably incurred, 
which would appear excessive and lavish 
to any one whose experience has been 
confined to ordinary tunnelling." 

Much having been said before the line 
was opened, about the inconvenience and 
danger of tunnels, it was determined by 
the company that the question should 
receive a thorough investigation ; this 
was accordingly done by Dr. Paris and 
Dr. Watson, Messrs. Lawrence and 
Lucas, surgeone, and Mr. Phillips, lec- 
turer on chemistry, on this tunnel. In 
February, 1837, they accordingly visited 
this tunnel, then in progress ; and though 
tiie steam of the engine collected near 
the roof, the air for many feet above 
their heads was dry, clear, of an agree- 
able temperature, and free from smells ; 
the sensation experienced as they passed 
along, they reported to be "precisely 
that of travelling in a coach by night, 
between the walls of a narrow street. 
Judging from this experiment," they 
eaid, "and knowing the ease and cer- 
tainty with which thorough ventilation 
may be effected, we are decidedly of 
opinion that the dangers incurred in 
passing through well-constructed tunnels 
are no greater than those incurred in 
ordinary travelling upon an open rail- 
way, or upon a turnpike-road ; and that 
the apprehensions which some have ex- 
pressed, that such tunnels are likely to 
prove detrimental to the health, or in- 
convenient to the feelings of those who 
go through them, are perfectly futile and 
groundless." 

No one travelling by the North West- 
ern line firom London, within the last 
few months, can have failed to notice 
that Tftst altexations have been made at 



the Euston Station, in the erection of an 
immense building, containing offices for 
the transaction of the railway business ; 
and also great improvements in the sta- 
tion yard by the construction of addi- 
tional " sheds." These alterations have 
incurred an expense of not less than 
150,000/., under the direction of Messrs. 
Braure and Gwyther, of Birmingham ; 
and the station, as situated between 
Seymour-street and Whittlebury-street, 
comprises an area of about 2,100 feet in 
length by 500 in breadth. On either 
tide is a platform : the one on the east 
side, for arrival trains, is 1,100 feet long, 
and about forty wide, and the departure 
platform is about 800 feet in length. In 
this space, on the various lines, there are 
sixty turntables, while above are about 
700 feet by 350 of glass roofing. There 
are also 16,000 feet of drains and sewer- 
age, which have been constructed under 
the direction of Mr. M. A. Watkins. On 
the west side, adjoining Codringtoii- 
street, a number of coach-factories have 
been erected, their area occupying 300 
feet by 400. A smithy, with every con- 
venience for the manufacture of vehicles, 
is attached. The waste materials which 
were sold at the completion of the work, 
realized nearly 1,000/. 

Since the completion of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, there has 
been an arrangement, as our readers ane 
doubtless aware, between that and other 
lines, forming what is now designated as 
the London and North-Western Rail- 
road. The aggregate comprises the Bir- 
mingham Railway, the Grand Junction, 
the Manchester and Birmingham, the 
Liverpool and Manchester, the Bolton 
and Kenyon, the Trent Valley, the Peter- 
borough and Northampton, and the Lea- 
mington and Coventry lines, besides the 
Bedford and Bletchley, Dunstable, Ayles^ 
bury, and West London branches — mak- 
ing a total of 438 miles ; on which have 
been expended more than 18,000,000/., 
to which a considerable sum must be 
added for their completion. The work- 
ing stock of the company, compris- 
ing engines, carriages, etc., is worth 
1,674,660/. Besides these lines, there 
are some in course of construction, but 
not yet producing revenue. These are 
the Leamington extension, the Rugby 
and Leamington, the Grand Junction 
section, the Ashton branch, the Rugby 
and Stamford, and some other works, 
including sixty-two miles of road, which 
will ultimately cost between two and 
E 2 
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three millions. The company is also 
interested hy suhBcription, contribution, 
or guarantee in a number of lines — 
forming, with those already mentioned, 
an aggregate of 641 miles of railroad — on 
which they have advanced more than 
three millions sterling, which will ulti- 
mately be increased to five. 

Besides all these, there are fifteen 
branch lines, for which Parliamentary 
powers have been obtained ; but which, 
according to a recent decision of the 
company, have been shelved for the 
present, as it was deemed most important 
to restore public confidence, which had 
been shaken by the repeated calls for 
money. These will not be attempted 
without due warning, and better railway 
times. Something of this kind had in- 
deed been contemplated for some time ; 
and in July last the secretary stated, 
that several lines, for which the company 
had powers, would not be undertaken. 
At the same time it should be remem- 
bered, that there is no express under- 
taking in the terms of the statement 
which was given in October last ; nor in- 
deed can there be, as the directors can- 
not answer for their own continuance in 
office; but the railway world was glad 
to hear that these lines were not to be 
proceeded with at present. 

The sum required to complete the 
remaining lines amounts, altogether, to 
little more than three millions, or a mil- 
lion a year, looking to the probable ter- 
mination of the works. This is a very 
inconsiderable amount under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and only likely to be regarded 
as severe in conjunction with many other 
similar demands, and in times of pressure 
and distress. The total contemplated 
outlay, when this has been expended, 
will amount to 25,862,01 2Z.; for which 
the company will possess 500 miles of 
railway, and a pecuniary interest in 641, 
which may be considered as tributary to 
the parent line. So colossal an establish- 
ment, connected not only with the in- 
terests of a large class who are involved 
in the undertiuiing, but with the public 
in general, is indicative not only of the 
magnitude of the wealth of the nation, 
but a proof of the power of the mental 
over the physical world, worthy of Bri- 
tain in the nineteenth century. 

On the advantages which all derive 
from the facilities thus afforded of com- 
munication, we cannot now dilate. To 
one point, however, which is frequently 
overlooked, though comparatively in- 



significant, it may be worth while to 
allude. It is with respect to the com- 
parative advantages in point of healthful 
exercise between riding on the railroad 
and by coach, and on this there appears 
but one opinion, — the oscillating motion 
of the railway carriage being much more 
salutary than the swinging and jolting of 
a stage-coach. A medical man of emi- 
nence says, that " the former equaUses 
the circulation, promotes digestion, tran- 
quillizes the nerves, and often causes 
sound sleep during the succeeding night ; 
the exercise of this kind of travelling 
being unaccompanied by that lassitude, 
aching, and fatigue wnich, in weakly 
constitutions, is the invariable accom- 
paniment of the ordinary coach-travel- 
ling, and which so frequently in such 
constitutions produces sleepless nights." 

The difference in a pecuniary point of 
view, as well as in comparative comfort, 
is very important. It will be remem- 
bered by many, that the mail fares to 
Birmingham before the introduction of 
railways, were fifty shillings inside and 
thirty-five out; and by the ordinary 
coaches forty-five inside and thirty out, 
exclusive of feet to coachmen and 
guards, averaging from five shillings to 
seven and sixpence. Thus, altogether, 
fifty-seven shillings was the expense for 
travelling through the whole night, and 
reaching Birmingham to a late break- 
fast ; which is now exchanged for a first- 
class carriage, a twenty-shilling fare, and 
the liberty of retiring to rest at five 
minutes past twelve, supposing London 
to be left in both cases at the same 
time. 

Nor is accommodation unprovided for 
the poor. One train, consisting entirely 
of third-class carriages, covered in, with 
side doors, and seats, starts from London 
every morning, between six and seven 
o'clock, and arrives at Liverpool, Man- 
chester, or Leeds the same evening — ^tra- 
velling at an average speed of about 
fifteen miles an hour, including stop- 
pages ; but when in motion, at twenty- 
five, to avoid the danger of being overrun 
by other trains. On its arrival at Blis- 
worth, sixty-three miles from London, it 
is detained an hour and a half, to allow 
the mail and three other quick trains to 
pass, and for the purpose of warming and 
refreshing the passengers, for which a 
large and commodious room has been 
erected, where a substantial and plentiful 
dinner may be had for a shilhng: the 
sale of spirits is prohibited. Another 
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half-hour is allowed at Birmingham and 
Derby. The main, though not declared, 
object of these stoppages is doubtless to 
prevent the use of the train by those for 
whom it is not intended; while the 
accommodation which is provided in the 
refreshment-room, where excellent fires 
are kept up, and where all charges are 
restricted by the company, (the rent of 
the building being but ^ve per cent on 
the cost of its erection,) is on a footing 
highly advantageous to idl by whom it is 
made available. A similar train leaves 
Birmingham at one o'clock, and arrives 
in London at seven. 

We mention these facts not so much 
as arguments against a certain small 
body of individuals, who have deter- 
minately blinded themselves against 
many of the advantages of the *' railway- 
system," as to show the real benefits it 
confers on a class of the community 
which, extensive as it is, was in by- gone 
times almost excluded from the mi- 
gratory advantages of the day. Now all 
receive the desired assistance, and we 
rejoice that almost the poorest of the 
nation are able and willing to avail 
themselves of it. The result will be 
beneficial, not only in bringing together 
into more intimate communion those 
who are united by the ties of blood and 
friendship, but in removing the pre- 
judices which are often entertained in 
reference to those of whom we are igno- 
rant, and in breaking down many arbi- 
trary barriers which an unmeaning form- 
alism would impose. F. S. W. 



THE ARCTIC NAVIGATORS. 

" No description," says sir John Ross, 
'* can convey an idea of the scene pre- 
sented to the eye ; and as to the pencil, 
it cannot represent motion or noise. And 
to those who have not seen a northern 
ocean in winter — who have not seen it, I 
should say, in a winter's storm — the term 
Mce' exciting but the recollection of 
what they know only at rest, in an inland 
lake or canal, conveys no idea of what it 
is the fate of an Arctic navigator to wit- 
nest and to feel. But let them remem- 
ber that ice is a stone — a floating rock 
when in the stream, a promontory or an 
island when i^ound — not less solid than 
if it were a land of granite. Then let 
them imagine, if they can, these moun- 
tains of crystal hurled through a narrow 



strait by a rapid tide; meeting, as moun- 
tains in motion would mee^ with the 
noise of thunder; breaking from each 
other's precipices huge fragments, or 
rending each other asunder, till, losing 
their former equilibrium, tliey fall over 
headlong, lifting the sea around in break- 
ers, and whirling it in eddies; whilst the 
flatter fields of ice forced against these 
masses, or against these rocks, by the 
wind and the stream, rise out of the sea 
till they fall back on themselves, adding 
to the indescribable commotion and noise 
which attend these occurrences." 

Mrs. Sigoumey thus describes such 
circumstances : 

''Itvasatime 
Of bitter dread, and many a prayer went np 
To Him who moves the iceberg and the storm, 
To go their way and spare the voyager. 

Slow sped the night-watch, and when mom came up 

Timid and pale, there stood that frowning host, 

In horrible array, all multiplied, 

Until the deep was hoary. Every bay. 

And frost-bound inlet of the Arctic zone. 

Had stirred itself, methought, and launched amain 

Its quota of thick-ribbed ice, to swell 

The bristling squadron. 

Through those awfiil ranks 
It was our lot to pass. Each one had power 
To crush our lone bark like a scallop-shell. 
And in their stony eyes we read the will 
To do such deed. When through the curtaining 

mist 
The sun with transient glimpse that host surveyed. 
They flashed and dazzled with a thousand hues. 
Like clifb with diamond spear-points serried o'er, 
Turrets and towers, In rainbow banners wrapp'd, 
Or minarets of pearl, with crest of stars, 
So terrible in beauty, that methought 
He stood amazed at what his glance had done. 
I said, that through the centre of this host 
'T was ours to pass. 

Who led us on our way f 
Who through that path of horror was our guide t 
Sparing us words to tell our friends at home 
A tale of those destroyers, who so oft 
With one strong buflfet of their icy hands 
Have plunged the mightiest ship beneath the deep 
Nor left a lip to syllable her fate. 
O Thou I who spread us not on ocean's floor 
A sleeping-place unconsecrate with prayer, 
But brought us to our blessed homes again, 
And to the burial-places of our sires. 
Praise to Thy holy name!" 
Monday, April 19, 1841. 

The morning of Sunday, April 18th, 
was serene, but cold. Walking on the 
deck before breakfast, I could not but 
imagine that I detected the latent chill of 
ice in the atmosphere ; but the apprehen- 
sion was not admitted by those who had 
more knowledge of those watery regions 
than myself. Our noble ship, the " Great 
Western," vigorously pursued her way, 
and the deep, slightly agitated and 
strongly coloured, was exceedingly beau- 
tiful. > 

We had Divine worship in the saloon. 
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and the deadlights, which had been in for 
nearly a week, were removed. The ser^ 
vice was read by captain Hoskina, and 
the rev. President Wayland gave an im- 
preseive discourse on the right education 
for eternity, from the passage, '* Now we 
see through a glass, darkly; but then face 
to face." 

At seven we went on deck, to see a 
most glorious sunset The king of day, 
robed in surpassing splendour, took his 
farewell of the last sabbath that we were 
to spend at sea. While we were gazing 
with delight, a huge dark mass arose 
exactly in the brilliant track of the de- 
parted orb. It was pronounced by the 
captain to be an iceberg three-quarters of 
a mile in length, and its most prominent 
points one hundred feet high. Of course, 
its entire altitude was four hundred feet, 
as only one-third of the ice-mountains 
appear above the surface. It presented 
an irregular outline, towering up into 
sharp and broken crags, and at a distance 
resembled the black hulks of several enor- 
mous men-of-war lashed together. Three 
others of smaller dimensions soon came 
on in its train, like a fleet following the 
admiral. We were then in north latitude 
43**, and in longitude 48° 40". We lite- 
rally shivered with cold ; for on the ap- 
proach of these ambassadors from the 
frigid zone, the thermometer suddenly 
sank below the freeaing point, leaving the 
temperature of the water 25% and of the 
atmosphere 28^ 

On this strange and appalling scene 
the stars looked out, one after another, 
with their calm, pure eyes. All at once 
a glare of splendour burst forth, and a 
magnificent aurora borealis went stream* 
ing up the concave. The phosphores- 
cence in our watery path was unusually 
brilliant, while over our heads flashed 
and dazzled this vast arch of scintillating 
flame. We seemed to be, at the same 
time, in a realm of fire and in a realm of 
frost; our poor fleshly natures surrounded 
by contradictions, and the very elements 
themselves bewildered and at conflict. 
And there they were, dashing and drift- 
ing around us, those terrible kings of the 
Arctic regions, in their mountain majesty ; 
while, like the tribes in the desert, our 
mysterious path was between the pillar of 
doud and the pillar of flame. 

At nine, flrom the sentinels stationed at 
difierent points of observation, a cry was 
made of " lee ahead! ice starboard ! ice 
leeward I " and we found ourselves sod* 
denly imbedded in fiel4*iee. To turn was 



impossible ; so a path was laboriously cut 
with the paddles, through which our 
steamer was propelled, stern-foremost, 
not without peril, changing her course 
due south, in the teeth of a driving 
blast. 

When we were once more in an open 
sea, the captain advised the passengers to 
retire. This we did a little before mid- 
night, if not to sleepy at least to seek that 
rest which might aid in preparing us for 
future trials. At three we were aroused 
by harsh grating, and occasional concus- 
sions, which caused the strong timbera of 
the ship to tremble. This was from 
floating masses of ice, by which, after 
having skirted an expanse of field-ice fifty 
miles in extent, we were surrounded. It 
varied from two to five feet in thickness^ 
namely, from eight inches to a foot and a 
half above the water, and was interspersed 
with icebergs, some of them compara- 
tively small, and others of tremendoua 
size and altitude. By the Divine bless- 
ing upon nautical skill and presence of 
mind, we were a second time extricated 
from this besieging and paralysing mass ; 
but our path st3l lay through clusters and 
hosts of icebergs, which covered the whole 
sea around us. The captain, who had not 
left his post of responsibility during the 
night, reported between three and four 
hundred distinct ones, visible to the 
naked eye. There they were, of all forma 
and sizes, and careering in every direc- 
tion. Their general aspect was vitreous^ 
or of a silvery whiteness, except when a 
sunbeam pierced the mist; then they 
loomed up, and radiated with every hue 
of the rainbow, striking out turrets, and 
columns, and arches, like solid pearl and 
diamond, till we were transfixed with 
wonder at the terribly beautiful architec- 
ture of the northern deep* 

The engine of the " Great Weston " 
accommodated itself every moment, like 
a living and intelligent thing, to the 
commands of the captaki. ** Half a 
stroke !" and its tumultuous action waa 
controlled ; " A quarter of a stroke!" and 
its breath seemed suspended; "Stand 
still V* and our huge hulk lay motienless 
upon the waters, till two cnr three of the 
icy squadron drifted by us ; ** Let ber 
go !" and with the velocity of lightniog 
we darted by another detachment of oinr 
deadly foee. It was then that we were 
made sensible of the advantages of steamy 
to whose agency, at our embarkation, 
many of us had committed oorselvea 
with extreme reluetanee. Yet a veewl 
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flsare under tlie dominion of ibe winds» 
and beleaguered as we were amid walli 
of lee, in a rough sea, must inevitably 
have been destroyed. 

By nine in the morning of April 19th, 
it pleased God to set us free from this 
great danger. Afterwards, when the 
smallest sails appeared on the distant 
horiaoD, our excellent captain caused 
two guns to be fired to bespeak attention, 
and then, by flags and signals, warned 
tbem to avoid the fearful region from 
which we bad with such difficulty escaped. 
Two tiny barks came struggling through 
the Inllows to seek a more intimate con- 
versation with the mighty steam^shlp, 
ivhoy herself not wholly unscathed from 
the recent oontest, willingly dispensed 
her dear* bought wisdom. There was a 
kind of sublimity in this gift of advice 
and interchange of sympathy between 
the strong, experienced voyager, and the 
more frail, white-winged wanderers of 
the trackless waste of waters. It seemed 
like some aged Mentor, way-worn in life's 
weary pilgrimage, counselling him who 
had newly girded on his harness, "Be 
not high minded ; but fear." 

As we drew near the end of onr voy- 
<^» W0 felt how community in danger 
had endeared those to each other, who^ 
during the siJcteen days of their com* 
paniensbip ttpon the ocean, had been 
united by the courtesies of kind and 
friendly intercourse. Collected as the 
passengers were from various climes and 
nations, and many of them about to sepa* 
rate without hope of again meeting in this 
Hfe, amid the joy whieh animated those 
who were approaching native land and 
home, the truth of the great moralist's 
axiom was realized, that ** There is always 
soae degree of sadness in doing anything 
for the uai time." Hereafter, with the 
memory of each other will doubtless blend 
the tarrifis sublimity of that Arctic scene 
which it was our privilege to witness, 
and the thrill of heartfelt gratitude to 
out Almighty Preserver ! 



VAKIETIES OF HANK. 

• It wis bright^ eariy in the morning; 
then waa hope that the rain^ which had 
been frequent and heavy, was about to 
pass off; and that the clear shining of 
the sun would speedily prepare the earth 
Hot many agricultural purposes which 
had then becoBie urgent. 
Caleb Ford was^ as usual» up by times ; 



for he well knew, that if an hour is lost 
in the morning, it may be chased during 
the whole day without finding it; and 
after his morning exercises, which pre- 
ceded his repast, left home, fully caicu* 
lating on a fine day — a day in which, 
according to his invariable habit of care« 
fully arranging his plans beforehand, he 
expected mucn would be accomplished. 

As, however, he was approaching 
Merston, dark clouds suddenly gathered 
and increased ; the rain fell in torrents, 
and looking out for a cottage in which 
he could seek shelter, the one belonging 
to Sims, who was recently described, 
met his view. Hurrying in through the 
little gate whieh opened into the garden, 
where the spring-flowers were drooping 
from the ungenial weather, the door was 
quickly opened by Sims, who had been 
looking out at the window, and who 
received him with many expressions of 
pleasure. 

Watkins was also there, and Caleb 
Ford took his seat with them by the fire, 
— for fires were then common, as they 
were till very late in the summer of last 
year, in the midland counties, — and 
various were the topics that soon arose 
in conversation. The chief of them was 
the quiet conclusion of the assemblage 
on Kennington Common, on the lOlh of 
Aprils which afibrded joy and hope to 
tens of thousands, not a few of whom 
recognised the hand of Him who can 
control the designs of evil men, as he 
does the rivers of the earth. Well may 
we say : " When he giveth quietness, who 
then can make trouble? and when he 
hideth his face, who then can behold him? 
whether it be done against a nation, or 
against a man only ?" It is with us to 
employ the best means we can devise, 
in reference to all desirable objects; 
it is with Him alone to render them 
efi*ective« 

Caleb Ford did not fail to remark that 
his observations of this kind were not 
very palatable to Watkins ; his notions, 
ill-defined to himself, had involved an 
idea of change^ as the result of recent 
agitations; and the summary mode in 
which they had so far been put down, 
had produced disappointment, which was 
attended by a soreness he could ill con- 
ceal Nor could he forget that Caleb 
Ford was *' too much " for him at the 
last interview — a fact not a little depress- 
ing, in the prospect of a renewed discus- 
sion. Agam and again did he look to 
the window, hoping that the rain had 
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ceased, or was likely to be soon over ; 
but still the torrents fell ; and the occa- 
sional dash and rattle against the panes 
of glass, were sufficient indications of its 
violence. 

• Meanwhile Caleb Ford availed him- 
self of the unlooked-for opportunity of 
renewing his previous argument; and 
seeing exactly the state of Watkins, with 
which Sims would certainly sympathise 
to some extent, he proceeded witn that 
caution which was one of his striking 
characteristics. Another man might have 
made an attack, only to have violence 
repelled by violence, — he preferred the 
calm and discriminate employment of 
truth ; and though this may be resisted 
for a time, its triumph is certain. 

He might, for example, have con- 
demned or ridiculed the notion, often 
announced, and recently repeated with 
the utmost emphasis, that tne different 
grades of society violate natural rights ; 
but with this fully in his eye, he pro- 
ceeded to demolish it, as the sapper and 
miner does the citadel. 

" There are some of the people of the 
village," he said, " with whom I wish to 
make a further acquaintance; I know 
them by sight or by name, — but you, 
Watkins, who know theriti all, or Sims, 
to whom they must be equally familiar, 
can give me all desirable information." 

A keen-eyed observer, just for that 
moment looking on, would have marked 
an expression of pleasure on the counte- 
nances of the persons addressed ; human 
nature, indeed, is gratified, when any- 
thing it has, however little it may be, is 
appreciated ; and strange is the common 
obtuseness which leads many to withhold 
what is even just and true, lest it should 
feed pride or vanity. How different is 
their spirit from that of Him, who, when 
nothing can be done, accepts the desire, 
and puts special honour on ** the willing 
mind!" • 

The avowal was immediate on the part 
of Sims, and especially of Watkins, that 
they should be happy to answer any 
questions about the neighbourhood. 

** What can you tell me of Robert 
Poole?" asked Caleb Ford. 

" Clever fellow that !" replied Sims : "he 
does not look it, — but he is the most ac- 
tive and strong man about. I will venture 
to say he makes better furrows with the 
plough, washes and shears more sheep, 
pitches more hay, and reaps more corn 
in a given time, than any man for miles 
round. Why, he has now all the agricul- 



tural prizes he has entered for ; and it is 
only for him to try for the rest to get 
them. A right-down clever fellow that ; 
take my word for it, Mr. Ford." 

"Ay, I thought you could tell me, 
Sims," said Caleb; "and what of Joe 
Anderson ?" 

"A very different man," said Sims ;" 
"you see Poole can do anything he likes; 
but he does not stick to it, like Anderson. 
I do not call Anderson clever at all ; but 
just see how he works, — ^up early and 
down late, as may be required. And 
then, thoush not very stout, he seems > 
always well, and one might think he was 
never weary." 

" There are many men of that class," 
said Caleb Ford; "the tortoise, you 
know, ran with the hare, as the fable 
tells us. We should have supposed that 
the hare was sure of the advantage : hot 

* Slow and steady won the race.' 

There's John Ratcliffe— what of him ?" 

" What, one of Clare's men ?" said 
Watkins ; " he is a mean fellow. Yott 
never see him with a pipe — ^he never ^; 
drinks anything stronger than water; 
and as to any amusement, why he would 
as soon think of going up in a balloon 
with a monkey, — as I hear they are going 
to send one up in London." 

" He is trusty, I suppose ?" said Caleb. 

"Trusty enough, I dare say," said 
Watkins ; " at least I never heard any- 
thing to the contrary ; and he has worked 
for years at Clare's." 

"I have heard that he supports an 
aged mother by his labour," saia Caleb; 
" perhaps his wages are not high, and he 
denies himself to help her." 

"It may be so," said Watkins; "I 
do not know ; but if he did support his 
mother, I see no reason for his being 
such a screw." 

" We will hope," said Caleb, "he is 
better than you suppose him to be : what 
is niggardliness in some is only proper 
economy on the part of others. We 
require a full view of the whole case, 
before we are prepared to decide upon 
any one. When tiie man killed a dog, 
he was said to be cruel; when it was 
known the dog was slain on the sab- 
bath, the deed was declared to be much 
worse ; but on its being stated that the 
dog was killed in the church, and while 
the people were assembled for worship, 
no words were considered sufficient to 
describe the atrocity. But how was the 
tide of reproach turned, when it was 
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added — the dog was mad! — But I had 
almost forgotten Stephen Brown." 

"Ay, Stephen/' said Sims, "hew a 
curiosity. He knows how to turn a 
penny, and to make another out of it. 
And then he spends next to nothing; 
hut goes on saving his sixpences and 
shillings, till nohody knows what he is 
worth. Many cottages in the village 
belong to him, — and you may see him, 
as regular as clockwork, going for his 
rent. I will warrant he lets no one he 
behind-hand ; and then, every now and 
then, we hear of a piece of land being 
sold; and often, if you were to inquire 
about the purchaser, you would find it 
was no other than Stephen Brown. His 
wife, too, is just like himself — always 
busy in her wav, and always scraping. I 
wonder what they are heaping up their 
money for; why they must have a mint 
now : and who can tell what it will be 
by-and-by ?" 

"Nobody, I should think," said Caleb; 
" ' Many a meikle makes a muckle/ says 
the Scotch proverb: unhappily, the in- 
N»ired saying is often forgotten, 'A little 
that a righteous man hath is better than 
the riches of many wicked.' I know 
nothing of Stephen's private character ; 
and I can only wish that he may always 
act justly, and that the blessing of God 
may rest on what he has ; for we know, 
on the highest authority, that 'As the 
partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not; so he that getteth riches, and 
not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be 
a fool.' " 

" Then some people are not very wise 
now-a-days, Mr. Ford," said Watkins, 
fairly brightened up : " Make money 
and keep money is all the rage. Why 
they say Mr. Clifford, at the Hall, has 
come in for another fortune ; and I could 
mention many with their tens of thou- 
sands, ay, hundreds of thousands, a 
year! Only think of that!" 

" I see no reason to blame Mr. Clif- 
ford," said Caleb, " for the addition to 
his fortune, which I understand has 
occurred ; he is the only heir, and it falls 
to him as a matter of right. Could you 
have changed places with him, Watkins, 
you would have taken it, and rejoiced, 
too, that it was yours. There are people 
who talk, and write, and print about 
putting all classes on an equality — on a 
system of levelling : but it is not a new 
one ; for it is only the revival of old no- 
tions which ought long since to have been 



exploded, and which will be effectually 
when people are brought to think rightly 
and to judge fairly." 

"How do you make out that, Mr. 
Ford ?" asked Watkins, somewhat taken 
aback by the assertion. 

"In this way," said Caleb; "man 
must be changed, thoroughly changed, 
and changed as he never will be, before 
Such schemes can be realized. In the 
neighbourhood where I once lived, dwelt 
sir Thomas Robinson, who lived far 
beyond his means, and got fearfully into 
debt. One morning, he said to his stew- 
ard, an old confidential servant, < I shall 
goto the continent, and retrench;' but 
the steward's reply was, ' I do not think, 
sur, it will be of much use, if you take 
sir Thomas Robinson with you.' He saw 
that there must be a change in his mas- 
ter, before there could be a change in 
his course; and that expensive habits 
abroad would never repair the conse- 
quences of expensive habits at home. 
And so it is here ; men must be totally 
different from what they are, to be put or 
kept on a level; and, therefore, these 
vaunted notions of equality, which are 
bruited about, will and ought to come to 
nothing." 

" I do not quite see that they Wight, 
Mr. Ford," said Sims, coming to the 
help of his friend. 

" Why," said Caleb, " to go no further 
than your own village, whose inhabitants 
may be taken as a sample of people 
generally, and the result of the present 
conversation, what is the conclusion to 
which we are driven ? Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that by some public 
convulsion all could be placed on the 
same level to-day, this ec[uality could 
exist only for a very short time. Robert 
Poole, with his natural tact and agile 
movements ; Joe Anderson, with his 
plodding habits, and apparently ex- 
haustless energy; John Batcliffe, with 
his self-denial, unabated by reproaches, 
taunts, and ridicule ; Stephen Brown, 
with his strong disposition to thrift and 
accumulation, would still be what they are, 
— they would remain totally unchanged, 
and their several qualities would tell 
powerfully on others, and gradually, if 
not suddenly, raise them above the rest, 
just as they have been elevated now by 
their native powers and dispositions, and 
by the habits they have acquired. Moral 
worth has also a powerful influence 
wherever it is felt, and it is felt wherever 
it exists; so that our modem levellers. 
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like bU that have preceded t^em» know 
not what they lay, nor whereof they 
affirm." 

"Well, Mr. Ford," said Sims, "there 
is, I must say, something in that" 

"I am glad to hear your remark," 
said Galeh } " and I am persuaded, that 
the more you and Watkins ponder the 
matter, the clearer and the more satis- 
factory it will appear to you. I will tell 
you a story: — A mathematical instru* 
ment 'maker, residing in one of our 
foreign cities, forsook his respectable 
bttsineM, and wandered about the coun- 
try, living by his wits. Arriving in a 
town, he went boldly to the chief magi- 
strate : ' Mr. Mayor,' he said, * would not 
a change of weather be of use to you? I 
have been examining your town lands, 
and find that the low-lying fields have 
had too much rain already ; and yet, on 
the high grounds, the growth is still very 
backward.' The mayor did not doubt 
the fact, but thought tbe evil more easily 
noticed than removed* < Indeed 1' ex- 
elaimed the other, * for what purpose then 
do I travel ? I am the weather-maker from 
Bologna. |n Italy> where oranges and 
lemons grow, the weather is always 
bespoke. You Germans are in such 
matters very far behind*' The mayor, 
an easy man, wishing rather to be rich 
quickly than slowly, but wishing to be 
considered cautious, replied: 'Weill 
make for me, to-morrow, juat a« a little 
sample of what you can do, a clear sky 
in the morning, with a few fleecy clouds 
here and there, and a bright sun, showing 
those fine shining threads in the air^ 
which I like so much; at noon, the 
summer birds may fly about; and in 
the evening, it may get cool again/ 

* I cannot enter into any bargain for a 
single day,' said the instoument-maker j 

* it would not pay my expenses ; I can 
only arrange for a year; but then you 
will find a difficulty in finding storage 
for your corn and wine.' ' How much, 
then, do you demand for a year?' asked 
the magistrate. ' Nothing in hand, ex- 
cept hfdf-a*erown per £y,' was the 
reply, * and free board and lodging until 
matters are in train, which may perhape 
take three days* Afterwards, however, 
I expect to receive one quart out of 
every gallon of wine you make above the 
produce of your best previous years» 
and likewise one-fourth e^ the surplus 
fruit*' * That,' muttered the magistrate 
to himself, 'is not unreasonaUe;' and 
taking his pen, he began to dictate im- 



mediately what weather was deaiirabl* 
month after month. But then came a 
new objection : * Nay, nay, Mr. Mayor, 
that will never do; you must take the 
advice of the common -council; the 
weather is a matter of general concern, 
and you cannot expect the whole oom« 
munity to be satisfied with your weather.' 
'Very true,' answered the mayor; 'let 
them settle it for themselves.' 'And 
now,' continued Caleb, 'you may guess 
the result : the common-council could not 
agree as to the weather that was best ; 
at the first meeting nothing was decided, 
and it was exactly so at the sixth and 
seventh. In the eighth the dispute ran 
so high, that a judicious member recom- 
mended, as the only way to restore har- 
mony, that the man should be paid off, 
and summarily dispatched. Accord- 
ingly the mayor sent for him, and 
said, ' Here are your nine half-crowns, 
you mischief-maker ; and now leave the 
house, which you have thrown into con- 
fusion, before murder breaks out.' The 
quack hastily gathered up his money and 
decamped, leaving at the inn a long bill, 
and the weather, of course, just what it 
was* Now, he is a fair specimen of the 
demagogues who are going about the 
country, prating about equ^ rights and 
equal possessions* They can no mc^e 
alter the settled order of things, involving 
a variety of rank in society, than he could 
the weather. He who aitteth on the 
circle of the earth, the God of providenee, 
laughs them to scorn. They may prey 
on their dupes, and fatten on their spoil, 
until they violate the law, and then their 
career will be arrested. Meanwhile we 
cannot but deplore that many may sufier 
who fall into their wiles, and that great 
anxiety and apprehension may be ex- 
cited. My consolation amidst all is, that 
tbe Lord reigneth. — Good morning, Sima 
and Watkins," added Caleb ; " I see the 
rain has stopped ; I shall be glad if we 
yet have a fine day. But do not forget 
the pretended weather-maker." 

V.V. 



TRIALS OP THE TATJDOIS. 

Thb archbishop of Turin visiled the 
valleys with a numerous retinue* Great 
effects were looked for from his presence* 
The Vaudois, it was thought, dasaled by 
the splendour that surrounded a prince 
of the church, would throw themselves at 
his feet ; ot at least, if they still delayed 
their passage to popery for a while, they 
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would lend a favourable ear to miseion- 
aries under his high patronage, and ap- 
pointed by him. Some of these mis- 
sionariee were Jesuits in the valley of 
Lucerna; others, reverend Capuchins, in 
tbe valleys of Perosa and San Martino. 

These servants of the pope did not 
spare themselves. They were every- 
wbere, in public assemblies, in private 
bouses, in shops, in fields, on tbe roads. 
They entered into discussions with every 
one, passing as rapidly from one hearer 
to the next as ttom one subject to ano- 
ther. There was nothing but perpetual 
wrangling. Tbe ministers had yielded 
to the temptation to reply; they even 
thought that their honour and their ofiice 
engaged them to take part in these con- 
tests. But they soon perceived that they 
were spent in words, without any real 
edification, owing to tbe versatility of 
their adversaries in changing the ground 
of debate, when they felt that which 
they were upon failing them. The shafts 
of truth were scattered without hitting 
the mark. The ministers then resolved 
only to hold discussions at regular and 
public sittings, on a subject announced 
with precision; and they kept to this 
resolution. Tbe first of these disputa- 
tions was held at San Giovanni, in 1696, 
at which the count of Lucerna presided. 
The turn it took was so decidedly against 
the Jesuits, that the count being urged 
to spe%k his sentiments and to give his 
reasons to the minister, had recourse to 
an evasion, and precipitately closed the 
debate.* 

In the valleys of Perota and San 
Martino, the Capuchin fathers were 
equally busy, especially as they felt 
themselves supported by having tbe 
dttfce*s troops in the neighbourhood, who 
were fighting in the vale of Clusone with 
those of the king of France. Among 
other things, they succeeded so far that 
the governor of Pinerolo undertook to 
deprive a large number of evangelicals 
at Finale of the use of their temple, 
ravaged the village, and sent tbe fatner 
and brother of Sie pastor Ughet, who 
had eseaped them, to prison at Turin. 
Others also were sent, and many died 
there. They obtained their release with 



• "Uyw im «tepntili9/' be laid, " sboat tbe 
qnalitiee of a geod. borse or a good sword, I would 
giTe you my opiDion, for I understand something 
about aueh things; but I do not understand your 
cmitroTeraiea, and therefore do not wish to inter- 
meddle with them. Besides* I must tell you that I 
have bis h^taness's orders to go immediately to 
Tarin," etc. 



difiiculty, and rarely without abjuring* 
The pastor of Pravilhelm, Antoine Bon* 
jour, who was shut up in the fortress of 
Revel, was more fortunate, for, having 
let himself down the wall, he gained the 
woods, and then the mountains, and 
returned in peace to Bobbio, his native 
place, where he was settled as pastor tiU 
his death. 

Tbe Capuchins, who were sent to tha 
valleys of Perosa and San Martino, being 
filled with presumption, wished also to 
have the honour of a public disputation 
at Saint Germain, in 1598 ; but they had^ 
not much reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the result They then had 
recourse to a more skilful method for 
making proselytes, and lets likely to 
compromise themselves. Tbey informed 
the evangelicals, with an air of mystery, 
that there were serious and alarming 
designs on foot against them, which 
would suddenly be carried into effect. 
This confidential communication, which 
they begged them to keep secret, lest 
any harm should come to its authors for 
their charitable imprudence, had no other 
object, tbey said, but to induce, those 
who were interested to turn to the 
right side before it was too late. These 
rumours, it can scarcely be doubted, 
oceasioned many fears; hut they had 
not the effect which their authors ex- 
pected. 

The monkish missionaries, being dis- 
satisfied with their fruitless efforts, 
thought of another method, the force of 
which they perceived, and which from 
that time has been too much practised to 
the detriment of the honour of those who 
use it, and of tbe religion which could 
sanction it. They attached themselves 
to persons in debt, or in bad circum- 
stances, burdened with a family, and of 
little integrity, promising them a sum of 
money, and further assistance, if they 
abjured the gospeL They also promised 
a full pardon to persons who, by their 
crimes, were exposed to tbe vengeance 
of the laws, if they would go to mass. 
This immoral expedient was the nftost 
sniecessful. The Vaudois would have 
consoled themselves for the loss of un- 
worthy men, who were only a disgrace 
to their oburch, if their children had not 
also been drawn with them into the 
abyss of error by their apostasy. Two 
persons of a higher class, one of Pramol, 
the other of the vaUey of San Martino, 
also abjured : the first, in order to avoid 
tha punishneot which threateued^ him 
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for abuse of authority and acts of extor- 
tion ; the second from vanity, being flat- 
tered by the attentions of the gentry and 
magistrates of the country. These defec- 
tions served at least to show the Vaudois 
into what new dangers pride, the love of 
money, and every immoral act, might 
precipitate them. 

Towards the end of the year 1 599, the 
duke, having taken a journey to France, 
the adversaries of the Vaudois thought it 
was a favourable opportunity for molest- 
ing them. They wished to oblige them 
to keep the popish festivals in some 
places where it had never been the prac- 
tice to do so, and they shut up the 
schools in other parts. On the least 
resistance, the people were dragged to 

f>rison, from which they could be re- 
eased only by paying a fine, or by pro- 
mising to go to mass. An enterprising 
man, moreover, named Ubertin Braide, 
was appointed parish priest at La Torre, 
who claimed from the evangelicals the 
tithes from which they had been freed 
since 1561, and on their refusal, caused 
their goods to be seized by the officers of 
justice. The irritation produced in many 
quarters was excessive. An outbreak 
was expected. But a deputation sent to 
the duke, who was then in Savoy, pro- 
duced a redress of these grievances. 
The priest, having been defeated in his 
claims, a calm seemed to be restored. 
But some ill-advised young men, by their 
reprehensible conduct, rekindled the fire 
that was scarcely concealed among the 
ashes. One evening they terrified the 
priest, by their cries, after he had retired 
to his parsonage ; and fearing some act 
of vengeance, he took refuge with a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood. 

The affair was regarded as criminal. 
An investigation took place. The young 
men, who were well known, were to be 
conducted to Turin. On the arrival of 
a detachment of archers, they took to 
flight. Not making their appearance in 
court, they were condemned for con- 
tumacy, and banished from the duke's 
territories. This event was a source of 
great sorrow to the pastors, the watchful 
guardians of the public morals, and a 
prolonged source of trouble, and even of 
offences and crimes; for these youths, 
being constrained to flee from their 
homes, and having no regular means of 
subsistence, often claimed by force what 
they could not obtain by good- will. 
Some abandoned people, many of whom 
were papists, took advantage of the 



general confusion to commit crimes in 
secret, which they hoped would be attri- 
buted to these outlaws. — History of the 
Vaudois Church, published by Religious 
Tract Society. 
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The Floweiing Fern. 

In consequence of the prevalence of 
ferns in humid soils, they are more fre- 
quently found in shady lanes and secluded 
spots than on the open heath, although 
some, like the brake, are found there. 
Among these the common Blechnum, or 
hard &rn, is often to be seen on the 
wide rocky moorland. There is but one 
British species, which is the northern 
Blechnum, Its name is said to be de- 
rived from a Greek word signifying 
insipid, on account of its powerless na- 
ture as a medicine ; but growing in 
clumps, it is a very pretty fern, as well 
as a plentiful one, especially on a poor 
light soil. It may often be found, too, 
on bogs,-^ 

" Where pits of crags, with spongy plashy base, 
To some enrich the uncultivated space ; 
For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gale's rich balm, and sun-dew's crimson 

blush, 
Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty drest. 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover's breast." 

Delightful places to the botanist are 
these plashy i>ogs, presenting to him a 
flora peculiar to themselves, where the 
tall cotton ^ass waves its white tuft like 
a flag of triumph over the black mossy 
soil, enlivened by the marsh orchis, and 
the water violet, and the bright yellow 
spearwort, and sedges and rushes, too 
many to mention. ^ 
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The common moonwort is another 
elegant fern which grows on open places, 
flourishing on hilly pastures and wide 
heaths, almost throughout our island. 
This is one of the ferns much esteemed 
in the olden days of " simpling." Gerarde 
says of it : ** It is singular to heal green 
and fresh wounds ;" and adds, that it had 
been used hy witches to "do wonders with- 
al ;" and many were the calamities which 
were said to befall the horses who eat it 
as pasturage. The alchymists, those old 
dreamers, valued this plant much. Among 
them it was known as the tnartagon, 
and they sometimes wandered from their 
dim laboratories to the breezy heath, to 
gather the moonwort, which* was to be 
collected only what time 

** The moonbeam sleeps upon the bank/' 

and went back probably with handfulls 
of the plant, to the weary work of trans- 
muting the humbler metals into gold, 
uncheered by any success save now 
and then, by the discovery of some 
fact of real science, whicn, like the 
finding of phosphorus and the sulphate 
of soda, called Glauber's salts, might, in 
some measure, redeem their labours from 
the charge of being worse than useless. 
Better both for body and mind had it 
been that they should have left their 
dreams of gold and silver, and sturdily 
cultivated some of those wild waste lands 
on which they sought the moonwort. 
This plant may be distinguished from 
the other ferns by its frond, composed 
of leaflets crowding on its stem, and 
each leaflet of a crescent shape. Our 
native species is a small fern. One kind 
of moonwort is known in North America, 
as the rattlesnake fern, as it is said to 
grow very abundantly in those lands 
which this formidable reptile frequents. 

On the old church wall, or on the 
fissure of the rock, we may often find 
some species of a very pretty fern — the 
spleenwort. The wall-rue, with its leaves 
something like the garden-rue in shape, 
is often quite covered in its under surface 
with masses of brown fructification. It was 
once found that this fern would cure all 
diseases of the spleen, and that if used 
to excess it would totally destroy the 
organ. There are several British species 
growing mostly on rocks ; one kind, the 
sea spleenwort, being found only on 
rocks near the ocean. 

The fern called the true maidenhur, 
pat» forth its tender green fronds in May, 



on damp rocks and walls, especially near 
the sea ; but it is not a common plant. 
The slender delicate stalks of some of 
the species on which the small leaflets 
are waving to the air, suggested its 
familiar name. Loudon says of the 
maidenhair, that it is the prettiest of all 
ferns; and professor Hooker remarks, 
that he has seen the graceful fern lining 
the inside of wells, in the south of 
Europe, with a tapestry of the tenderest 
green. It is very abundant there. Its 
scientific name, Adiantum, was made 
from the Greek word, "to dry;" and 
Pliny says of it, " In vain you plunge 
the Adiantum into water, it always re- 
mains dry.'' The true maidenhair has a 
pleasant and delicate odour, and when 
boiling water is poured on it, it vields a 
rough mucilaginous extract^ which is 
considered useful in pulmonary com- 
plaints. A syrup of this plant, flavoured 
with orange-flower water, is brought from 
France, and sold as a remedy for cough ; 
and it is from this fern that confectioners 

f>repare the syrup which they caU capU- 
aire. The Canadian maidenhair, some* 
times cultivated in this countiy, and 
brought hither from Virginia by John 
Tradescant, is often used by the Parisian 
apothecaries instead of the true maiden- 
hair ; and Kalm says that an infusion of 
it has been used from time immemorial 
by the North American Indians for com- 
plaints of the lungs. This plant is so 
abundant in Canada, that when the 
French were in possession of that coun- 
try they were accustomed to send it to 
France as a package for goods. 

Some handsome species of polypody 
are among our native ferns, growing 
chiefly on shady banks and the trunks of 
trees, and forming near the surface of 
the soil a thick matwork of entangling 
roots. The common species called poly- 
pody of the oak, when burnt, yields a 
quantity of carbonate of potash, which 
is sometimes used in preparing flint for 
the manufacture of glass. 

As early as May we find the glossy 
green Grammitis on the old church wall, 
or the calcareous rock, or the trunks of 
trees ; and in the autumn the under part 
of its frond is crowded with the brown 
capsules. One species is the celebrated 
Chehterach of the Persian physicians. 
At the same season, too, the little nar- 
row-pointed green leaves of the common 
adder's tongue, peer up on their long 
stalks among the meadow-grass, and 
might well suggest to our forefathers the 
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rcsMnblatice of a snake's tongue half 
hidden among the verdure. 

On mountainous rocks and hills some 
pretty species of the bladder-fern may 
be found ; and two species of the filmy- 
fern are wild in our island. One of 
these is known as the Tonbridge filmy-* 
fern, from having been first discovered 
at that place ; but it grows among the 
moss on moist rocks of mountainous 
countries, and is abundant in the north- 
west of England, and in Wales, as well 
as in some parts of Ireland. It is a 
tender and delicate fern, and possesses a 
degree of elasticity. 

But more delicately beautiful perhaps 
than any other British species is that 
delight of the botanist, the rare bristle 
fern, or TVickomanes, with its clear thin 
foliage. Seldom does the English fern- 
gatherer add this to his collection ; but it 
IS found in great beauty beside the lake 
ef Killarney, and also in other parts of 
Ireland. Its scent and texture resemble 
those of the sea weeds, and its appear- 
ance combines the characters of the true 
ferns, mosses, and marine weeds. The 
beauty of those species of TrichomaneSf 
which unite with the canary houseleek in 
covering with verdure the old roofs and 
walls of Laguna, in Teneri£B», is men- 
tioned by almost every traveller who 
visits that city. Deserted and barren as 
are the old streets and houses, yet, as 
Humboldt observes, botanists cannot 
complain of them, for the antique struc- 
tures give a resting place to this most 
elegant fern, which is nourished by the 
frequent fogs with which the atmosphere 
is filled. 

We have before remarked, that of all 
the cryptogamous plants the ferns are the 
most beautiful. Perhaps of all they are 
the least useful to the arts or domestic 
purposes of civilized life. Their shadow, 
even when they attain to trees, is small 
and flickering, and is too little to be 
welcomed anywhere unless it were found 
on some desert spot, where even the 
sight of a green leaf would seem like a 
refreshment. The fern tribe yields no 
luxuries and little nutritious food, yet 
thousands of men in savage life subsist 
on its roots, and some who dwell in 
cities, as we have seen, make their bread 
of its flour. The leaves of several sorts 
contain a thick mucilage, and their 
uses in medicine have been adverted to. 
Some species have been used in beer, 
and a scented kind of shield fern has 
been substituted for tea. The natives vi 



the Sandwich Isles use one kind of fern 
to make an aromatic, with which they 
perfume their fixed oils ; and of another 
the Brasillan negroes make tubes for 
their pipes. 

Several very pretty ferns are now com- 
monly reared in this country in those 
closely-glazed cases in which Mr. Ward 
has so successfully cultivated even the 
most rare plants. These glass cases, so 
often placed in the window of London 
houses, seem particularly well fitted for 
the ferns, as moisture and shade can both 
be had by this contrivance; and It is 
delightful to see the bright fh>nd of the 
fern flourishing in the midst of smoky 
crowded places, unhurt by the sudden 
alternations of cold and heat, or by the 
heavy fogs which hang in the atmo- 
sphere. These glass-cases have also much 
facilitated the observation of the growth 
and changes of plants, and they afford 
to those who cannot rove at will into the 
fields or over the mountain, a wreath of 
flowers as pure and bright as those which 
could be found there. By means of these 
cases plants have also been conveyed to 
us which no skill has ever before availed 
to save from perishing, amid the varioua 
changes of temperature to which they 
must otherwise be exposed. 

The seeds of ferns have excited much 
attention among botanists; for the old 
writers thought that the brown masses 
which we by the aid of the microscope 
discern to be capsules or bags, were 
themselves the seeds. In some centuries 
earlier, the fern tribe were thought to 
produce seeds very rarely, and by many 
believed to increase by root only; but 
the seeds were thought to have the power 
of rendering him who gathered them in- 
visible — a legend which would have been 
probably forgotten had not some of our 
older poets alluded to it in their dramatic 
writings. 

Until late years the vegetation of the 
seed of ferns was supposed to be re- 
markably slow ; but Loudon mentions 
several instances in which they seem to 
have vegetated with tolerable rapidity. 
Thus some seeds of a fern brought from 
Jamaica on the 10th of July in 1817, 
were brushed off and sown, and the 
plants perfected seeds by the 5th of 
August in the following year. Some 
ferns sent were from Serampore by Dr. 
Carey, who, amid all his diligent zeal in 
preaching the word of God, yet loved to 
mark also the works of Gk»d in nature ; 
and these plante, having reached Liver- 
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pool July lOih, 1618, and their leedi 
•own immediately, they prodaced some 
plants by the 18th of September. 

The term NovMcolcSy or new settlers, 
which Linnsius gave to the ferns, is very 
appropriates for barren lands are colo- 
nised by these beautifnl plants long be- 
fore the other tribes of plants, the gay 
flowers, and the nmbrageous trees, could 
take root there. After the lichens and 
moBses have done their work on the bar- 
ren heaths or the coral rocks, then the 
ferns gather together above them. Such, 
Burnet has observed, were doubtless the 
primeval operations by which the earth 
was fitted for man's abode ; for from the 
strata in which ferns are found, it is more 
than probable that they preceded and 
prepared the way for the production of 
many other vegetables, for the higher 
animals, and for the human race. 

The oldest fossil vegetable remains 
exhibited by the earth's strata, consist 
almost entirely of the gigantic fern tribe, 
other- plants seeming few in number 
compared with them. Dr. Lindley re- 
marks that '^ even in these islands where 
the ferns form an unconspicuous feature 
in the vegetation, grasses, herbs, and 
trees were renresented by herbaceous and 
arborescent ferns and fern-like plants; 
and earth had, in its oldest stages, forms 
and developments of plants as well as of 
animals quite different from those of 
modern days." This writer, however, 
remarks that the same enormous dispro- 
portion between ferns and the rest of 
the flora is even now exhibited in some 
tropical islands, such as Jamaica, where 
they are one-ninth of the flowery plants. 
Dr. Mantelo mentions that some of the 
tree-ferns found in the carboniferous 
strata of our land are fifty feet in height ; 
and arborescent club-mosses attained a 
height of sixty or seventy feet, while 
plants similar to the mare s tail, which, 
as we shall presently state, is a fern-like 
plant, are sometimes eighteen inches in 
circumference, and ten or twelve feet 
high. And this was the vegetation which 
once prevailed, where now the woods 
and forests and the grassy turf present 
features as unlike to those of the olden 
eras, as the gigantic fossil remains of the 
animal world are unlike the living groups 
which are now subject to man's sway. 

There are about fifty species of British 
ferns ; but so much more abundant are 
these plants in intertropical countries, 
especially in islands, that one botanist 
collected one hundred and sixty different 



fpecies in the islanda of St Domlngv 

and Martinique only. 

Botanists generally include in this 
tribe some flowerless vegetables, nearly 
allied in some particulars to the true 
ferns, but which are more justly called 
fern -like plants than ferns. The elub- 
mosses are considered as intermediate 
between the true ferns and the mosses ; 
for they have the seeds of the former 
plants, although their much greater re- 
semblance to the mosses would induce 
the general observer to class them with 
the latter. They grow occasionally to a 
height of two or three feet, but their 
stems are mostly prostrate. They are 
abundant in damp moist situations in 
tropical lands ; and though generally 
fewer towards the north, yet in Sweden 
and Lapland they are sufSciently plenti*" 
ful to cover immense portions of land, 
and some of the species are to be found 
in all parts of the world. The roots of 
the Club- moss were supposed to bear 
some resemblance to a wolf's foot. Hence 
their soientifie name of Lyeopodium. The 
species called the Selago, or fir-club moss, 
which is like a very large moss, is not 
uncommon on our alpine bogs. It was 
once believed to be very efficacious in 
the cure of complaints of the eyes, and 
its name, which appears to be of Celtic 
origin, is made of "sel"— sight, and 
<'jack" — salutary. Selma, the hall of 
Fmgal, is said to have the same root, and 
to signify the same as the word beUeim&, 
so of^en applied to modern villas. This 
plant is used in Sky instead of alum, to 
hx colours in dyeing, and it is still used 
in the Highlands as a medicine, but it is 
too powerful in its properties to be safely 
employed by the inexperienced. The 
Swedes use this infusion to destroy insects. 
Two other kinds, the Alpine dub-moss and 
the species termed the interrupted club- 
moss, both of which grow wild on the 
bogs of Great Britain, supply the Ice- 
landers with a yellow dye. They boil 
their woollen cloths in a decoction of this 
plant, mixing it with the leaves of the 
whortleberry. This produces a good 
deep yellow colour, and a brown dye is 
obtained by substituting the bearberry 
for the whortleberry leaves. A large 
handsome species of club-moss grows 
upon some of the trees of Hindostan, 
where it hangs in great beauty, its tufts 
nearly a foot in length. These plants 
appear to have attained in the Pre* 
Adamite earth a sixe so gigantic as to rival 
that of our forest treea, and the remains 
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of the species of club-moss are abundant 
in the coal measures. The powder of 
some of these mosses is inflammable, and 
is used in making fireworks; and woollen 
cloths boiled with some species of this 
plant becomes of a blue colour if after* 
wards passed through a decoction of 
Brazil wood. 

More general in our country landscape 
than the club-mosses are the equisetums, 
or horse-tails, which are also classed with 
the ferns. These plants are commonly 
called jointed ferns, and leafless ferns, 
and the French term them proles. They 
are found in rivers and ditches, and some 
of them in meadows. Sometimes they 
are scattered like a crop all over a 
meadow land ; sometimes, as at Cam- 
berwell, near London, they are fre- 
quent weeds in the garden ; one kind is 
very common on Hampstead Heath. 
They aie abundant not only in our own 
land but in almost every country both in 
and out of the tropics ; but their resem- 
blance to ferns is not so obvious as that 
the observer who is not a botanist would 
class them with that tribe. The name 
equisetum literally signifies horscrhair; 
and their long slender-jointed branch- 
lets, whirled round their stem of several 
spears, render the name sufficiently ex- 
pressive. Some of them are very trouble- 
some weeds on deep loamy soils ; and 
several are used for polishing hard ma- 
terials, as ivory. The plant known in 
commerce as Dutch rushes is a species 
of the horse-tail ; and from their uses in 
polishing rough substances they have 
acquired the familiar name of shave- 
grasses. They were once used to clean 
pewter vessels, and the milkmaids of 
Norway still scour their pails with them. 
Their use in polishing is owin^ to the 
quantity of flint contained in their stems, 
which is so great that when the vegetable 
matter is burned away the horse-tail still 

E reserves its form. These plants have 
een used as astring^ents, and one kind is 
used for tea. HalTer mentions that the 
great water horse-tail served as food to 
the poorer people among the Romans. 
Several species are found to form tu- 
bercles on subterranean stems, like pota- 
toes, which are nutritive and full of 
starch, and it is thought probable that 
this might be the portion of the plant 
which was eaten. They were much re- 
commended both by the ancients and the 
earlier herbalists for their virtues. 

Dr. Drummond has observed an in- 
teresting fact in the horse-tail. *'£ach 



seed," he remarks, *^ has four (sometimes 
three or five) 'pellucid threads, clavate or 
club-shaped at their extremities, pro- 
ceeding from it. These curl and twist 
about. in a very curious manner, and 
move the seed along with them in various 
directions. If a spike of the equisetum, 
when ripe in spring, be shaken over a 
piece of white paper, the seeds will fall 
out in the form of a fine brown powder; 
and if they be damped a little, by gently 
breathing on them, and be then examined 
by a magnifier, they will be seen crawl- 
ing about on the paper like so many 
spiders.". The fossil equisetums show 
that these plants were in former ages 
lar^e trees. 

The pepperwort tribe, the quillworts 
and pillworts, all creeping or floating, 
flowerless plants, bearing some affinities 
in their structures to the ferns, form an 
order of that class. They are little known 
to any but botanists, and are found in 
ditches and inundated places in various 
parts of the world. A. P. 



THE VOICE OP CONSCIENCE. 

There was one very singular instance 
of outward conversion which occurred. 
One day some heathens, while walking 
around the dwelling-house, and carefully 
observing every part, of it, espied a 
lad cleaning the table-knives in a shed, 
and were so enamoured of the shining 
blades, that they could not resist the 
temptation of appropriating some of 
them to their own use. Having, there- 
fore, drawn off the attention of the youth, 
and, unnoticed by him, stolen four of 
these knives, they decamped in great 
haste to their canoe, and set sail for 
Savaii. But on the voyage the wind 
became too strong for their fragile bark ; 
and more alarmed by the voice of con- 
science than of the storm, which they 
deemed a punishment for robbing the 
missionary, they held a council, and 
resolved, as their only means of deliver- 
ance, to rid themselves of their ill-gotten 
booty. Accordingly, but with much reluc- 
tance, they treated the knives as the 
shipmen treated the prophet, and on 
arriving at Savaii, proceeded direct to 
the native teacher's house, confessed 
what they had done, and declared their 
desire henceforth to become "sons of 
the word."— ^iWf'aww.^ 
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THE SOCIABLE GROSBEAK. 
The sociable grosbeak, or weaver 
bird,* of Southern Africa, belongs to a 
wb-family of the FringillidcB, and excels 
any of its feathered race in the extent, if 
not the workmanship, of its habitation. 
This is usually constructed on a large 
and lofty tree, often a species of mimosa 
w seDsitive plant, which is selected be- 
cause of its ample top, and strong, wide- 
dreading branches, forming a good sup- 
port to the extensive erection which has 
to be made. Where, however, such trees 
are not to be found, the birds will even 
form them upon the leaves of the arbo- 

y!,5***«* toclM.— Zwria «oe<tf, of Latham; 
raterim rtfiubUeaiu, of Daudln. 



rescent aloe, {Aloe Arborescens,) as has 
been occasionally found towards the 
Orange River. 

The situation being selected, the ope- 
ration of building tne general frame- 
work is commenced by the community at 
large, which will receive a common ad- 
vantage by its completion. It is firmly 
interwoven with the branches of the tree 
on which it rests, and often a large part 
of a principal branch is included within 
its suDstance. This being accomplished, 
each pair proceeds to the construction of 
its own nest, which, like the roof, con- 
sists of grass, and this is used both for 
repair and enlargement. The whole 
forms a very complete protection, which 
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is especially needed against the violent 
rains which descend in Southern Africa ; 
while the small leaves and scanty foliage 
of the trees would expose nests of ordi- 
nary structure to injury or destruction, 

Mr. Paterson says, that be examined 
one of these erections, and found that 
the interior waa equally ingenious with 
the outside. The entrancet , he observes, 
were numerous, " each of which forms a 
regular street, with nests on both sides, 
at about two inches distance flrom each 
other." In this, however, he appears to 
have been mistaken, and Le Vaillant 
corrects the error, as we shall hereafter 
see. Mr. Paterson says, that the one he 
examined had been inhabited for many 
years, while some parts were much more 
complete than others; the additions being 
gradually made according to th« wants 
of the increasing community. Their in- 
dustry, he remarks, " seems almost equal 
to that of the bee," and " throughout the 
day they seem to be busily employed. 
Though my stay in the country was not 
sufficient to satisfy me, by ocular proof, 
that they added to their nest as they 
gradually increased in numbers, still, 
from the many trees which I have seen 
borne down by the weight, and others 
which I have observed with their boughs 
completely covered over, it would appear 
that this is really the case. When the 
tree which is the support of this atrial 
city is obliged to give wav to the increase 
of weight, it is obvious that they are no 
longer protected, and are under the ne« 
cessity of buildin? in other trees." The 
seeds of the Boshman's grass, as it is 
called, with which the nests are built, 
Ifumish food ; but the wings and legs 
of different insects have also been found 
in their habitation. 

Le Vaillant* states, that on seeing the 
nests of these birds for the first time, (to 
which he gave the name of republicans,) 
he despatched a few men with a wagon 
to bring one to the camp, that he *^ might 
open the hive and examine its structure 
in its minutest part." He found that 
the grass was so compactly basketed 
together, that, without any mixture, it 
was impenetrable to the ram. '* Figure 
to yourself," he says, " a huge, irregular, 
sloping roof, all the eaves of which are 
completely covered with nests, crowded 
one against another, and you will have a 
tolerably accurate idea of these singular 
edifices. Each individual nest is three or 
four inches in diameter, which is suffi- 
* Travels, Second (Series, vol. ill. 



cient for the bird. But as they are all 
in contact with one another round the 
eaves, they appear to the eye to form but 
one building, and are distinguishable 
from each other only by a little external 
aperture which serves as an entrance to 
the nest ; and this is sometimes common 
to three different nests, one of which is 
situated at the bottom and the other two 
at the sides. According to Paterson, the 
number of cells increases in proportion 
to the increasa of inhabitants, and the old 
ones become " streets of communication, 
formed by line and level." No doubt, as 
the republic Increases, the cells must be 
multiplied also. But it is easy to ima- 
gine mt, as the augmentation can take 
place only at the surface, " the new build- 
ings wiU necessarily cover the old ones, 
which must therefore be abandoned. 
Should these even, contrary to all pro- 
bability, be able to subsist, it may be 
presumed that the depths of their situa- 
uoUi by preventing any circulation and 
renewal of the air, would render them so 
extremely hot as to be uninhabitable. 
But while they would thus become use~ 
less, they would remain what they were 
before, real nests, and change neither 
into streets nor sleeping-rooms."* One 
of the largest of these structures ex- 
amined by this traveller contained 320 
inhabited cells, which, supposing a male 
and a female to each, y^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
ciety of 640 individuals. Such a calcu- 
lation, however, he admits, could not be 
very exact ; and it appears that one male 
is often simultaneously the parent of 
several broods of young ones, as is also 
found in the environs of the Cape and in 
the colony. Many cells, therefore, would 
contain but one bird. Le Vaillant also 
mentions, that whenever he fired at a 
flock of weaver birds, he always shot four 
times as many females as males ; though 
from the greater caution of animals of 
that sex, it is generally found that this 
ratio is inverted. 

These birds never use the same neat a 
second time, though they continue for 
many years attached to the same roof. 
With the return of the breeding sei^on, 
fVesh ones are built on the lower surface 
of those of the preceding year, which 
then form an audition to the general 
covering. Each female lays from three 
to four eggs, of a bluish white colour, 
and freely mottled towards the large end 

• See " An lQtroduetk)n to the Study of BirdA, or 
the Elements of Ornithology."— Religious Tract 
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with mnail brown ipoU, Wben oQce 
UiiB species has attoined maturity, it 
never afterwards exhibits any change 
with respect to colours, nor has the miue 
any tints which it exchanges for a winter 
garb. 

* The favourable position of the nests of 
the weaver birds protegts them, in a great 
meaiure, from their enemies the mon- 
keys, but more especially from the deadly 
attacks of the snake tribes which abound 
in these uninhabited districts. Dr. Smith, 
in his "Zoology of South Africa," ex- 
presses his decided opinion, that the fear 
of injury from small quadrupeds and 
snakes operates upon the birds of that 
country in their choice of trees, espe- 
cially those which overhang pools of 
water* " There can be no doubt/' he 
e»y% "that parental affection dictates 
ihe choice;" and as "no position is so 
likely to secure them agaii^st such mis- 
fi>rtunes" as these, they are selected 
under that instinct with which they haye 
been provided by nature. 

The same distinguished author, in his 
elaborate account of the varieties of 
Bu^phalus capensiSf boom-slange of the 
eolonists, which he does not consider 
poisonous, gives an interesting illustra- 
tion of the fascination of serpents : " The 
boom-slange," he says, "is generally 
found upon trees, to which it resorts for 
the purpose of catching birds, upon 
which it delights to feed. The presence 
of a specimen in a tree is generally soon 
discovered by the birds of the neighbour- 
hood, who collect around it, and fly to 
and fro, uttering the most piercing cries, 
until some one, more terror-struck than 
the rest, actually scans its lips, and 
almost without resistance becomes a meal 
to its enemy. During such a proceeding 
the snake is generally observed with its 
head raised s^out ten or twelve inches 
above the branch round which its body 
and tail are entwined, with its mouth 
open and its neck inflated, as if anxiouslv 
endeavouring to increase the terror which 
it would almost appear it was aware 
would, sooner or later, bring within its 
grasp one of the feathered group* What- 
ever may be said in ridicule of fascina- 
tion, it is nevertheless true that hurds, and 
even quadrupeds, are, under some cir^ 
eamstances, unable to retire from certain 
of their enemies ; and what is even more 
extraordinary, unable to resist the pro- 
pensity to advance from a situation of 
actual safety into one of the most immi- 
nent danger." F. 
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Antonio dklla Taoua, or, as he 
more generally called himself, Aonio 
Paleario^ was born about the year 1600, 
at Veroli, in the Campagna di Roma. 
After passing several years in Rome, 
Paleraio removed to Sienna, where he 
married a lady by whom he left two 
sons and two daugnters. By the senate 
of Sienna he was appointed public teacher 
of Greek and Latin, and he also lectured 
on philosophy and the belles-lettres. 
His diligent study of the Scriptures, and 
of the works of the German divines^ Im- 
bued his instructions with a spirit very 
different from the lectures of his col- 
leagues ; and this, while it gratified his 
pupils, provoked the anger of the au- 
thorities. A remarkable proof is afforded. 




there will not be a vestige of religion 
left in the city. Why P Because, being 
asked one day what was the first ground 
on which men should rest their salvation ? 
I replied, ' Christ 1*^ Being asked what 
was the second, I replied * Christ!' and 
being asked what was the third, I still 
replied, 'Christ!'" 

The charges against him were brought 
to a point by the publication, in 1543, 
of his treatise of the " Benefit of Christ's 
Death." The vast reputation which it 
had, and the eagerness with which it was 
read, being in the Italian language, in- 
creased the virulence of his opponents, 
Otho Melius Cotta, above-mentioned, was 
his most determined enemy; and with 
this person three hundred leagued them- 
selves in a resolution to destroy Paleario. 
And, in order to insure his condemnation, 
twelve of these were selected to bear 
witness against him. He had, in conse- 
sequence, to defend himself before the 
senate of Sienna, which he did with so 
much spirit, that for the moment his 
defence was successful^ 

On the accession of Pius v. to the 
papal chair, the accusation against the 
author of "The Benefit of Christ's 
Death" was directed to he re-heard. 
He was then seized by the inquisjtorj 
Angelo di Cremona, conveyed to Rome, 
and committed a close prisoner to the 
Torre Nona. 

The charges against bun were dis- 
posed under the following four heads :-— 
That he denied purgatory ; that he dis- 
approved of the burial of the dead in 
p 2 ^ 
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chnrchesy aud preferred the ancient 
Roman mode of sepulture without the 
walls of the cities; that he ridiculed 
(he monastic life ; and, lastly, that he 
ascribed justiticatioii solely to faith In 
the mercy of God forgiving our sins 
through Jesus Christ. In his examina- 
tions, he appears to have manifested 
great firmness. When questioned by the 
cardinals of the inquisition, he addressed 
them (it is an enemy who reports his 
words) : *' Seeing that your eminences 
have so many credible witnesses against 
me, it is unnecessary for you to j^ve 
yourselves or me longer trouble. I am 
resolved to act accordmg to the advice of 
the blessed apostle Peter, when he says, 
' Christ suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, that ye should follow his steps : 
who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth : who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when he suffered, he 
threatened not; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously.' Proceed, 
then, to give judgment : pronounce sen- 
tence on Aonio, and thus gratifv his ad- 
versaries, and fulfil your omce. Judg- 
ment was given, and he was condemned, 
after more than three years* imprison- 
ment, to be suspended on a gibbet, and 
his body to be committed to the flames ; 
though, according to some authorities, 
he was burned alive. 

"Many are of opinion," says Ver- 
gerio, *' that there is scarcely a book of 
this age, or, at least, in the Italian lan- 
guage, so sweet, so pious, so simple, and 
so well fitted to instruct the ignorant and 
weak, especially in the doctrine of justi- 
fication. I will say more : Reg^inald Pole, 
the British cardinal, and the intimate 
friend of Morone, was esteemed the au- 
thor of that book, or partly so ; at least, 
it is known that he, with Flaminio, Priuli, 
and his otber friends, defended and cir- 
culated it." So great was its popularity, 
that 40,000 copies are said to have been 
sold in six years ; and it was translated 
into several other languages. It was, 
however, as before noticed, particularly 
distasteful to the Romish authorities ; and 
consequently the most strenuous attempts 
were made to suppress it. It is forbidden 
by the various prohibitory indexes, in 
which the title only is recited, without 
Paleario's name; and, indeed, in one 
index, it is ranked amongst the books 
of which the authors were not certainly 
known. How successful the attempts to 
suppress this treatise were, shall be told 
in the words of Mr. T. B. Macaulay. In 



a paper published in the "Edinburgh 
Review" for October, 1840, entitled, 
"The Revolutions of the Papacy," he 
says, " It was not on moral influence 
alone that the Catholic church relied. 
In Spain and Italy, the civil sword was 
unsparingly employed in her support."* 
The inquisition was armed with new 

fowers, and inspired with a new energy, 
f Protestantism, or the semblance of 
Protestantbm, showed itself in any 
quarter, it was instantly met, not by 
party- teasing persecution, but by perse- 
cution of that sort which bows down and 
crushes all but a very few select spirits. 
Whoever was suspected of heresy, what- 
ever his rank, his learning, or his repu- 
tation, was to purge himself to the satis- 
faction of a severe and vigilant tribunal, 
or to die by fire. Heretical books were 
sought out and destroyed with unsparing 
rigour. Works which were once in every 
house were so effectually suppressed, that 
no copy of them is now to be found in 
the most extensive libraries. One book 
in particular, entitled ' Of the Benefit of 
the Death of Christ,' had this fate. It 
was written in Tuscan, was many times 
reprinted, and was eagerly read in every 
part of Italy. But the inquisitors de- 
tected in it the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. They pro^ 
scribed it ; and it is now as utterly lost as 
the second Decade of Livy." 

But it was not lost : " it was trans- 
lated and printed in the French tongue, 
and out of French into English by 
A. O.," and published by "Andrew 
Hebb, dwelling at the signe of the Bell 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1638." So 
says the title-page ; and a new edition, 
with an introduction by the rev. John 
Ayre, has recently been published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 

Another fact is worthy of record. In 
various interviews with Dr. Achilli, for- 
merly the president of the Theological 
College of Minerva, at Rome, who has 
embraced the great principles of Pro- 
testantism, it was determined to send 
Paleario's work back into Italy. Dr. 
Achilli has faithfiilly translated it into 
Italian ; it is now under revision by com- 
petent friends in Italy, and will soon be 
issued from the press. To this object a 
portion of the Jubilee Fund will be ap- 
propriated. Let Christians pray that this 
booK may be greatly blessed to the peo- 
ple : then, though dead, the martyr will 
speak from the fires of persecution ; and 
though he has rested from his. laboura^ 
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his works will follow him. May they 
lead many to know that ** there is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus." 



ON EXAGGERATION. 

Theeb are certain persons in the world 
whom we can never read. Their actions, 
at difTerent times, are so contrary and 
irreconcilable, that the opinion we 
formed of them yesterday is completely 
overthrown by something which occurs 
to-day. And yet these persons •* call 
themselves Christians." They make an 
outward profession of religion, and, go 
among their neighbours as current coin, 
though somewhat battered by use, — 
" good sort of people in their way, though 
sometimes given to exaggerating a little !" 
Now it is just this practice of exaggera- 
tion whicn prevents our reading such 
people. To-day, we hear them relate a 
story of wonder or distress, admiring the 
shrewdness or lamenting the ignorance 
of its subject. To-morrow, the scenes 
have shifted, and our hero seems dressed 
in a manner which baffles all recognition 
of him. Why should they wish to strip 
him of the simple garb which belongs to 
his own state of society or feeling, and 
dress him in the gaudy and unfitting 
attire of another? To which did he 
originally belong? We are puzzled to 
know. How strange is it, that if a tale 
be worth relating at all, it should not be 
worth most when dressed in its own 
colours, and told with its own facts ; yet 
there are some who seem to fancy any- 
thing would sound better, if slightly al- 
tered; and so we can never be sure how 
far we may believe things to have hap- 
pened, just as they describe them to us. 

If, then, we trace up this habit to its 
source, we shall find it springs from an 
overweening self-love. It was St Paul's 
caution to *< every man, not to think 
of himself more highly than he ought 
to think ;" but some people are always 
seeking a sort of self-elevation. Exagge- 
ration is a fine instrument for them ; for 
having always the semblance of truth, 
and generally, too, including something 
of the truth, it is very easy for them, 
like the frog in the fable, to assume 
sometimes an unnatural size, without 
leading others to suspect they wish to 
change either their character or position. 
Thus is it, that having casually been 
thrown into the society of some great 



man, his name will be afterwards asso- 
ciated with the familiar prefix of : "My 
friend ;" or having accidentally found 
another breakfasting or dining, we hear 
the occurrence described in so ambiguous 
a manner, as to lead us to imagine that 
a formal invitation had been given 
and accepted to visit at such a time. 
These occasions, and a thousand others 
quite as common, clearly evince a desire, 
on the part of the narrator, to be esteemed 
more highly than is iustly his due. " See 
what company he keeps," people will 
say ; " he must surely be more than we 
took him to be!" How contrary are all 
such feelings and desires to the spirit of 
Him who, " being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God ; but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant!" His life was a continual leuon 
of humility, meekness, truth, and self- 
denial. Alas! how differently do some 
of his professed disciples live ! 

But we do not doubt that the habit 
has arisen, in some cases, from what 
would be called "merely an innocent 
desire to afford additional amusement 
to a listener." But we cannot view such 
a habit, or the motives which induce it, 
as a harmless sport, or mere fancy. Truth 
is a sacred thing, and must not be vio« 
lated in the least, more than in the 
greatest affair of life; and there is no 
less a violation of it in addition, than 
there would be in detraction or contra- 
diction. Asserting a falsehood is denj^ing 
some correlative truth, — and garnishing 
a tale is trying to outstrip the truth. If 
any good end is to be gained by the 
relation of an incident, let us have it in 
all its naked reality. If it be to the pur^ 
pose, it will apply itself without the aid 
of exaggeration to varnish its colours, or 
insinuation to blunt its force. 

The habit of exaggeration is a growing 
one. People get into it, unintentionally 
perhaps at first, but it soon becomes a 
part of themselves ; and after a time, (wc 
can easily believe unconsciously to them,) 
more or less tinges all their actions. 
Sometimes it borders very close upon a 
lie; — and in a professor of religion it 
is much worse than a lie ; for in pro- 
portion as falsehood comes nearer to 
truth, its real colours become less de- 
fined, and thus it is the more dangerous 
and di£ficult to grapple with. A lie is 
an open enemy to truth; exaggeration 
is a false friend. It is like the flush 
which spreads over the cheek of a dying 
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maiii and seeina to hidd awhile th6 
ratag0B of the disease within, which is 
erery moment making new inroads upon 
fais Titals, and drinking fresh drops of 
his lif^hlood. A worldling will tell 
alie andhrate it out An meonsistent 
Christian will sometimes so nearly copy 
his example as to exaggerate. 

It may he that there is often more 
thoughtlessness than design in this prac-^ 
tice. We forget that society is huilt up of 
individuals, and that each one of Us forms 
a living part of the mighty fabric. Thus 
we do ourselves and our fellows an incal- 
culable injury, by distorting the truth. 
We swell, as it were, in our places ; and 
how should not, then, the building grow 
tottering or unsightly? Carried out to 
the fUll, this course must produce some 
such awfully corrupt state of things as 
that pictured by the prophet Micah, (vii. 
5,) when there was no trust in a friend, 
and no confidence in a guide, and the 
doors of a man*s mouth were kept ftotn her 
that lay in his bosom; the dreary pre- 
lude of speedy and inevitable downfhll, 
•^'--a state of living death. 

But there is even a deeper forgetM- 
ness than this, which is a more fertile 
life*8pring of exaggeration. Did we 
Hilly realize the idea that there was One 
ever compassing our path and lying down, 
acquainted with all our ways, unde^ 
standing our thoughts afar off, and know- 
ing altogether every word of our tongues, 
(Psa. cxxxix. 2,) surely there would 
be no moment when His eye beheld our 
hearts leaning towards falsehood, or our 
tongues harbouring deceit. It is because 
we so often virtuafiy forget his presence, 
and fancy we can lead away poor fellow- 
mortals as weak as ourselves, without 
any one being the wiser, that truth be- 
comes disregarded; and the smallest 
events still seem to need the polish of 
exaggeration, before they are nt for us 
to retail. 

Let us, theU) heneefbrth be watchful 
over our hearts — those sources of evil 
thoughts, words, and deeds — ^and we 
need be in no fear of our tongues acting 
treacherously. Above all, let us be con- 
stant in prayer to Him who is the ■< God 
of truth," that all our ways and actions 
may be directed to his service, and every 
will moulded by his Spirit ; — and " laying 
aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth to easUff beset us, let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, look 
ing unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher 
of our faith," Heb. xii, h S. F. J. 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION FROM SYRIA. 

It is evident that no country was ever 
more favoured Utorn on high than Syria. 
The religion that began in the manger 
of Bethlehem was soon embraced by the 
people from Gaza to Antioch. By the 
power of its Divine Author, the infant 
church grew to maturity, and schools and 
colleges were established at Alexandria, 
Edessa, Damascus, Neapolis, Beyritus, 
and throughout the land, as we learn 
from Eusebius, Mosheim, Mllner, and 
other ecclesiastical historians. As Pro- 
testant authors will have the greatest 
weight with you, I refer you to Dr. Mos- 
heim's Ecclesiastical History, Vol. i, 
page 59, for the truth of what I relate. 

Our manufactures, and knowledge of 
the arts, and cultivation of land, made 
our forefathers happy ; each dwelt under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree : and 
this prosperity continued as long as they 



served the Lord God with zeal ; as lon^ 

by their 
works ; as long as they stood by the doc- 



as they manifested their faith by then 



trine of the glorious gospel. But they 
were severely punished when their faith 
waxed cold ; nevertheless God supported 
them during the long course of suffering. 
How can it be otherwise ? A people who 
have been deprived of everything dear to 
them on earth, and who have been offered, 
on the other hand, every Worldly honour 
to renounce Christianity, and who have 
borne the cross for many, many hundred 
years, ought to have the sympathy of 
every Christian community, in snort, 
their existence is a monument for the 
truth ; and in the language of a pious 
English visitor, one cannot but adniire 
the firmness which supports them in their 
faith, standing thus alone in the midst of 
contempt and persecution from their Mos* 
lem neighbours. 

And now let me show how their very 
existence as a body of Christians in that 
land has preserved to us many manners 
and customs to illustrate the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as well as some vital doctrines of the 
gospel, which, humanly speaking, had 
they been altered, would have stood as 
doubtful; nay, they would have been 
used by the enemies of our holy religion 
as great arguments, which I shall state 
as I go on. 

Now to illustrate the Holy Scriptures, 
let me begin with the names of the places 
of the country, and I shall reserve the 
doctrinal points to my account of the 
eastern church. First, we begin with the 
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general name of the country. It is called 
" Bar Alsham," or the country of Shem. 
This at once proves that it is named after 
the great patriarch Shem; and by this 
name it is called bv the natives until this 
day. Syria, or Soria, is only a name given 
to the country by foreigners, on account 
of the enterprise of the Phoenicians, whose 
capital was "Soor," Tyre, (" Soor" is the 
Hebrew word for Tyre ;) and the navi- 
gating and commercial and colonizing 
inhabitants had been called Soorians, 
after their capital, " Soor." I give this 
little explanation, for I think they have 
erred who suppose Sham was a name 
given by the Arabians for Shemal, left ; 
lor it is more likely that Sham is after 
Shem, the patriarch, than Sham after 
Shemal, *Meft" (that is, left of Arabia); 
and to prove my supposition, I have to 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures. The most 
ancient city on the face of the globe is 
Damascus; it existed before Abraham, 
whose steward was " Eliezer of Damas- 
cus." Jerusalem from the time of Mel- 
chizedek till now bears the same name, 
till now with tts additional titles, such as 
"Beit almookdes," the Holy House, and 
** Alkoodes," the Holy. The same might 
be said of Joppa, Nazareth, Cana of Gali- 
lee, Sidon, (bearing the name of the pa- 
triarch, its founder, till this day.) An- 
tioch, where the believers have been called 
Christians, bears the same name till now. 
Thiamin be more remarkable to us, whei\ 
we find that places of great fame in Syria 
have been called by almost all foreign 
authors by other names, yet in the coun- 
try these names are unknown ; for exam- 
ple, Tyre is the Greek name for " Soor;'* 
Tyre is the word used almost in all trans- 
lations of the Bible, except the original, 
and yet no one in Syria understands what 
'Tjrre is; and though the city has re- 
ceived its fate according to prophecy, its 
recollection is known according to the 
original "Soor." Again, Palmyra is the 
name given to " Tadmor." Bv the name 
Palmyra it is spoken of by all travellers, 
and ancient and modem authors ; yet if 
you ask a Syrian anything about Palmyra, 
you might just as well ask the name of 
any place in the moon ; but if you ask 
about " Tadmor," any one will tell you 
l^dmor is in the desert, built by Solo- 
mon, son of David, king of Israel. Again, 
in the same country there are places not 
mentioned in Scripture — their names are 
now changed ; for example, Aleppo, for 
the ancient Eolea, etc. There are two 
principal rivers in Syria — Jordan and 



Orantes; Jordan has retained its nam« 
until now, whereas Orantes is now called 
" Assie," and no one amongst the natives 
knows it by its former name. These 
things will be more striking when we re* 
fleet that the country had had many con- 
querors and masters, with new languages, 
religions, and habits — ^the Greeks, the 
Persians, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Crusaders, the Turks, etc. : yet in spite 
of all attempt to introduce fresh names, 
religions, and habits, the original names 
and customs have remained, and all mo- 
dem vanished away. For example, all 
recollections about the stupendous expe* 
dition of the Crasades have no tradition 
in the country now, nor are they known 
by the natives ; yet the bathing of Naa* 
man the Syrian in the Jordan, and the 
cure of his leprosy, has its tradition. The 
birth of our blessed Lord in Bethlehem, 
the conversion of St. Paul near Damas- 
cus, are believed by the natives as fkots; 
and the very street called Straight, and 
the remains of the house of Ananias, are 
till this day seen in Damascus. 

The preservation of the manners and 
customs is also very striking; and ihis 
will astonish us the more when we know 
that the inhabitants of the country have 
gone through all stages of prosperity and 
adversity, wealth and poverty, independ- 
ence and dependence, learning and ig- 
norance, and yet preserved the names, 
the manners, and customs unaltered. 
This must be all by an overruling Provi- 
dence ; otherwise, as they are human 
beings, there is no reason why they should 
not be the subject of mode and fashion, 
and no reason why they should not have 
adopted the religion and manners of their 
conquerors, who have offered them every 
earthly advantage, privilege, and liberty, 
if they would embrace a new religion ; 
nevertheless, they preferred to be called 
Nazarenes and Christians to any honour 
they can have. They have kept up the 
custom of dressing their favourite children 
with coats " of many colours," after the 
one given by Jacob to Joseph. In the 
matches, the bridegroom sends to his 
bride the pair of bracelets and the ear- 
rings, as did Jacob to his beloved Rebecca. 
They keep up till this day the form of the 
writer's inkhorn by his side, mentioned 
by Ezekiel ; until this very day, ** the 
white asses" are as favourite as in the days 
of the judges of old. Their teachers use 
the salutation of the blessed Lord, " sa- 
lam," or " peace." Until this very day 
the bridegroom comes at night, and a cry 
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always precedes his coming. Until this 
very day they speak hy parables ; until 
now the shepherds go before their sheep, 
and they know his voice, and they follow 
no stranger's, and he calls them by their 
names; until this day you see two women 
grinding on a milL And when the Con- 
sul- General Farren, of Great Britain, 
▼isited Bethlehem, the natives being very 
fond of him, and knowing his interest in 
their welfare, came out to meet him. Did 
they take off their turbans? did they sa- 
lute him with the shaking of hands ? did 
they sing or beat the drum ? No (I was 
present) ; they threw off their garments 
and cut branches from the trees to wel- 
come their favourite visitor, the same as 
their ancestors did to the blessed Re- 
deemer. In short, time and space will 
aUow me to say no more ; what I have said 
will suffice to any reasonable mind. These, 
therefore, are the people whom Providence 
has kept to illustrate his book ; and if it 
had not been for them, lord Lindsay, 
Mons. De la Martines, lord and lady 
Ellesmere, and the rev. George Fisk, 
would have been disappointed in their 
visits, and could not have written on their 
tours in favour of the truth. If Jerusalem 
had been changed to Tantrum, Damascus 
to Bawarta, Antioch to Zuk, and Lebanon 
to Marween, the traveller could not find 
them with ease ; and the schoolmasters and 
mistresses would be at a loss how to point 
them out on the map to their youths. 
Neither should we have had a pictorial 
Bible, nor illustrated Biblical lessons at 
the Infant Colonial Schools. — Jssaad Y 
Kayat, 



THE ASPIRATION. 

** Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my last end be like his!" 
Such was the aspiration of Balaam, when 
he saw the unity, the happiness, and the 
safety of Israel. Multitudes who, like 
him, love the wages of unrighteousness, 
are brought by the providence of God 
amidst scenes and curcumstances which 
compel them to utter a similar cry. 
Perhaps there lives not a man who, 
having heard of the alternatives of bliss 
or woe in eternity, has not at some 
period of his life expressed the wish that 
after death he might be happy. Every 
thing tends to create this wish. Dissatis- 
faction with the present, the conscious- 
ness of something wrong within, the 
undoubted certainty of death, and the 



fear that all is not right between the soul 
and God, concur in giving energy to this 
exclamation. We believe it is often ut- 
tered by multitudes who, nevertheless, 
die in their sins! Nay, that it is ear- 
nestly uttered, that these parties really 
mean what they say, and that the bless- 
ing after which they aspire is prized for 
the moment, there cannot be a doubt; 
and yet they pass away to darkness 
and death, without God, without Christ, 
without hope, without salvation! This 
is very melancholy; and were it not that 
the reasons of the non-attainment of the 
object of their desire are discoverable for 
the benefit of the living, we should turn 
away from it as from a gloomy mystery 
which only ^ows darker as the attempt 
at investigation proceeds. But the fact 
is explicable. It is not mysterious. Its 
causes are obvious. Let the living learn 
them ! " O that they were wise, that 
they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter end ! " " Hear 
counsel, and receive instruction, that thou 
may est be wise in thy latter end." When 
Jesus came near Jerusalem, " He beheld 
the city, and wept over it, saying. If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this 
thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace I but now they are hid irom 
thine eyes." On another occasion he 
said, doubtless with a throbbing heart at 
the stubbornness of the people, " Ye will 
not come to me, that ye might have 
life." 

Thus it still is. Men express the wish 
for future happness, but refuse to comply 
with God's mode of realizing their de- 
sire. They would die in peace, but 
neglect the atonement. They would enter 
heaven, but despise the road that leads 
to it. They would share in the future 
lot of the righteous, without assimilating 
to their faith and practice now. They 
would enter the city, but not through 
the gates. Thev would depart in the 
enjoyment of Christian privileges, but 
refuse to prize them in the day of health 
and activity. They would appear at 
the judgment as saints, but scorn the ho- 
nourable name whilst travelling thither. 
They would be recognised among the 
redeemed in that day, but prefer sin to 
salvation in this. They would go in to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, but 
refuse to put on the wedding garment in 
time. They would dwell among the ran- 
somed for ever, but refuse to be redeemed 
with the blood of Christ whilst it is called 
to-day ! Is their disappointment sur- 
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jpinng Where is the mystery of the 
froitless aspiration ? Vice, immorality, 
crime, sin, are rank enough in our world, 
notwiUistanding all the genuine practical 
Christianity which is happily in it. But 
what would he the state of things, were 
the cry of every man for a happy death 
and immortality attended to by God 
without reference to justification, regene- 
ration, conversion, and sanctification ? 
Who would walk with God ? who would 
love Jesus Christ? who would bring 
forth fruit to his glory? who would live 
in the Spirit ? who would enter the strait 
gate, and keep the narrow path, and 
journey heavenward as children of light? 
who would deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow the Son of God ? 
who would he witnesses to the truth, and 
condemners of the world, and preachers 
of righteousness? — Not one I 

A religion which promises safety in 
death is surpassingly valuable ; but to 
know that the promise is no delusion by 
the influence which it exerts upon the 
living, the healthy, and the strong, is an 
additional element in its value, which no 
wise man will despise. Christianity is 
such a religion. It anticipates the cry 
of the aspirant for the blessings which it 
promises in death, by securing to every 
evangelical believer spiritual blessings in 
life. *< Heaven begun below" is no poetic 
figure, but a real verity, in the possession 
of which tens of thousands daily rejoice. 
It is no embellishment of the fancy, but 
a treasured fact. The gospel system of 
redemption takes into account the whole 
man — the present and the future, the 
actual condition and the desired joy; and 
it freely provides for all. It renews now, 
that it may glorify then. It regenerates, 
that it may secure the appreciation of 
the glory to be revealed. It gives life 
now, that it may give it more abundantly 
hereafter. It guarantees the death of 
the righteous, to the man who counts all 
things but loss for the righteousness of 
Christ. Its plan is marked by wisdom 
and distinguished by order; and the 
character of its issues is in perfect har- 
mony with that of its first operations. 
It has in one or two instances, as in the 
case of the thief on Calvary, leaped at 
one glorious bound with a soul nrom a 
life of sin to a glorious immortality; but 
this is not the law of its operation, nor 
a specimen of its usual procedure. He 
who trusts to this proves that his con- 
fidence is a thing of error. It is the 
presumption of ignorance, not the faith 



of light. It would subvert the arrange- 
ments of grace, to protract the dominion 
of sin. But even in this case the ordi- 
nary law of regeneration was not sus- 
pended. From the peculiarity of the 
circumstances the process of illumina- 
tion was unusually rapid ; hut even the 
pardoned thief died not ''the death of 
the righteous," until he had, though but 
for an hour or two, lived his life, so far 
as *' repentance towards God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ" were concerned. 

It is assumed, in the aspiration, that all 
men die. It is the world's history. It 
is the law. '*Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return." It is the proof 
of our fall. " Death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned." We 
have to do with a fact; and reason as 
we may about the origin of evil, the rela- 
tion of the first man to the human 
family, and kindred questions, that fact 
looks us in the face : all die ! But this 
is not the end of man. His being ceases 
not when God changes his colour and 
sends him away. After death there is 
" the judgment ;" and He who loves the 
soul, and knows its value, has urgently 
cried, " Prepare to meet thy God !" 

The aspirant assumes that there are 
differences in death. It is not the same 
thing, either in its moral conditions, or in 
its issues, to all men. Some die the 
friends, and others the enemies of God. 
Some die in peace, and others striving 
with their Maker. Some die with a hope 
full of immortality, and others with the 
agonies of the lost. Some die longing to 
be with Christ, and others blaspheming 
his name. Some die joyfully anticipat- 
ing a welcome to glory, and others are 
driven away in their wickedness. Some 
die exulting in the love of Jesus, and 
others cursing the day of their births. 
Some die like the "star which melts 
away into the light of heaven," and others 
seem to be engulfed in the black abyss. 
Whence this vast difference ? " All have 
sinned ; " why not all die alike ? Is the 
happy portion thus distinguished^ distin- 
guished thus in consequence of any moral 
superiority by nature? Were they in- 
herently " better" than the others? »' No, 
in no wise." Whence then the marked 
superiority in their experience and pros- 
pects ? Is it by grace ? Entirely. Is it 
of God? Only. Is it through Christ? 
Exclusively. But mark the operation of 
this grace, and the proof of its vitality, 
upon the living man, and the connexion 
ot such a life with such a desirable death 
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will appear obv!ou«. Tliey were guilty ; 
but tnere were repentance and pardon. 
They were depraved ; but there was re- 
generation, evinced by their conversion, 
or turning to God. There was faith, 
shown by their application to Christ for 
salvation. There was a new heart, evi- 
denced by a new life. There were new 
opinions, vouched for by a new practice, 
lliere was love to God, seen in the ope- 
ration of love to the brethren. There was 
the reception of light, proved by walking 
in the light. There was submission to 
the righteousness of Christ, declared by 
renunciation of self-righteousness. There 
was appreciation of the gospel, manifested 
by attention to its ordinances. And there 
was the heart in heaven, significant of 
the treasure there. Shall such a man die 
the death of the righteous ? Assuredly ; 
, for by walking before God in newness of 
life, ne has given evangelical proof that 
he has passed from death unto life, and 
be cannot come into condemnation. The 
connexion between the life and the death 
is obvious. He dies in the faith, for he 
lived in it. He departs to be with Christ, 
for he loved him whilst living. He shall 
walk with his Saviour in light, for he fol- 
lowed him in the regeneration. Is there 
mystery here ? No ; for " them that 
honour me I will honour." But to de- 
sire " the death of the righteous" simply 
on account of its happiness is not religion, 
but self-seeking ; not Christianity, but the 
dictate of fear ; not honouring Jesus, but 
seeking personal repose. Personal repose 
however — a happy sabbatism — a glorious 
rest — will be granted to the man who dies 
the death of tne righteous, after he has 
passed the time of nis sojourning here in 
fear. Jesus forsakes not in the hour of 
extremity those whose great aim It is to 
live by faith upon him, to seek his honour, 
to magnify his mercy, and to illustrate 
by active piety the power of his glorious 
gospel. The secret of a safe death is a 
holy life ; and the secret of a holy life is 
union to the Redeemer, who sends his 
Holy Spirit into the heart of the believer, 
to guide, purify, and bless. Whoever, 
then, may breathe a desire similar to that 
uttered by Balaam, may feel assured that 
the safe, scriptural, certain way to realize 
it is, not to delay attention to spiritual 
things until the last hour, when " heart 
and nesh fail," but to surrender the soul, 
body, and spirit into the omnipotent hands 
of the Divine Redeemer, and then learn 
to say with Paul, " I am not ashamed ; 
for I know whom I have believed^ and 



am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto blm 
against that day." W. L. 



THE WIDOWS SON. 

In order to form a correct idea of this af- 
fecting scene of the widow's son at Naln, 
we must recollect that the mode of burial 
among the Jews was not precisely the 
same as among ourselves. The dead 
were not shut out from sight, when they 
were carried to the tomb. Their bodies ** 

were carefully wrapped in linen, and then 
laid on an open bier. Thus after the re- 
surrection 01 our Lord, we are told of the 
linen clothes and napkin that were left 
in his forsaken sepulchre, but not a word 
is said of any coffin. There was none. 

And it is of importance, in the instance 
before us, to bear this circumstance in 
mind. It proves this young man to be 
actually dead. The multitude saw him 
dead. His restoration to life was there- 
fore a real, and not a pretended miracle. 

Behold the Saviour then turning from ^ 
the weeping mother to the corpse of her 
son. " He came and touched the bier." 
Awed by that countenance before which 
the earth and the heavens will one day flee 
away, " they that bare him stood still." 
For a moment all is suspense and won- 
der; and then this compassionate Man 
takes on himself the majesty and autho- 
rity of God. " By his worn the heavens 
were made," and now by the breath of 
his mouth he controls tne dead. The 
silent multitude hear the command go 
forth, " Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise ;" and before their wondering eyes, 
the dead obeys. Whence the spirit came, 
we know not ; in a moment it was there, 
entering and animating its former clay. 
" He that was dead sat up, and began to 
speak." And what were his words ? It 
is useless to ask. Let us rather inquire 
what ought to be our own. Are they 
not these, " Verily this man was the Son 
of God?" 

1. We have before us a signal proof of 
the Redeemer*8 Godhead. 

Others have raised the dead ; but they 
have done so by means which plainly de- 
clared that the power they exercised, was 
not their own. Elijah, we are told, '* cried 
unto the Lord" at Zarephath. Elisha 
"prayed unto the Lord, when he re- 
stored to the Shunammite her son. Peter 
" kneeled down and prayed," before he 
said to Tabitha, " Arise." Our Lord, on 
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the eotitrftty, feeta like one who heeds no 
assistance, who knows no limits to his 
power. He commands, and is obeyed ; 
be speaks, and It is done. A word brings 
Lazarus frotafi his sepulchre ; a word taises 
this widow's son firom his bier. Where is 
the mortal man who could thus perform 
such a work as this ? Where is the angel 
who would dare attempt it ? The power 
which accomplished it, is the same which 
breathed into man at first the breath of 
life. The Being who exercised it, is the 
mighty God. And what follows ? 

2. A second fact of which this miracle 
reminds us — the ahiUty &f Christ to rake 
att the dead, 

^ Nothing but omnipotence could restore 
life to one dead body ; omnipotence can 
quicken whom it Will* He who raised 
one, can raise a thousand, can raise a 
world. He can raise us. Look forward. 
Wbeti a ffew more years are gone, we shall 
ftll be in the situation of this young 
man ; we shall be dead. Not a man of 
us will breathe the air or see the sun. 
Our friends will carry us out of the houses 
we now inhabit. We shall be left alone 
in the ground. And what will become 
of us there? We shall see corruption. 
This breathing clay, these bodies which 
we love so well, will be as the clods which 
cover them, vile earth and dust. And 
what if it be so? He that said to a sor^ 
TowfUl mother, "Weep not," says to his 
dying saints, " Fear not :-^I am he that 
liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am 
aKve for evermore. Amen; and have the 
keys of hell and of death." If, when we 
die, we "die in the Lord," this is the 
promise he gives us to take with us to our 
paves, " He that believethin me, though 
be were dead, yet shall he live. — I will 
raise him up at the last day." The same 
voice that reached the widow's son on his 
bier, ean reach us in our beds of dust^ 
It will be as powerful around this church, 
as in the gate of Nain. We ourselves 
shall hear it We shall come forth, and 
live. 

3. We may discover also here the power 
of Christ over the human soul. When it 
has left the body, he can recall it at his 
willfrom its unknown atrade. He can 
therefore reach it and control it while in 
the flesh. If he can by a word restore 
natural lifb, he can surely with as much 
ease restore spuitual life also. 

Our souls aw dead, brethren. Theit 
spiritual and better life is gone ; they are 
" alienated from the life of God f they 
** are dead in trespasses and sins." The 



Scripture tells us so. It discovers, to us 
also the evil and danger of this state. It 
assures us that before we can see God, 
we must be raised out of it ; we must ex- 
perience within us a change as real and 
great, as the reanimation of a corpse. 
And how is this great change to be ac- 
complished? Only by " the working of 
that mighty power" which can raise the 
dead. If then any of you are mourning 
over your own dead souls, Christ ia your 
life. Neither men nor angels can help 
you ; but this is your consolation, that he 
who said to this young man, "Arise," 
ean work in you " both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure." 

But vou are mourning perhaps over 
the souls of others. While the sons and 
daughters of your neighbours go down to 
the grave, your own live before you, but 
they are not alive unto God. Their state 
is a grief and terror to you. Often does 
it force from you the cry of the supplicat- 
ing patriarch, " O that Ishmael might 
live before thee ! " This miracle shows 
you in whom your hope lies. And in whom 
would you wish it to lie, rather than in 
him ? Send your thoughts round all the 
beings you have ever seen or heard of — 
is there one among them all, of whom 
you would seek spiritual life for your 
child, rather than of this compassionate, 
this mighty Restorer of the aead? In- 
voke his aid. Expect it. Disquiet not 
yourselves because it is delayed. " At 
evening time it shall be light." In an 
unexpected hour the prodigal may come 
to himself. He may fill your house and 
your heart with joy. You may say con- 
cerning him, " It is meet that we should 
make merry and be glad : for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, 
and is found." — Bradley, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON MOOR AND LOCH 
SHOOTING. 

The gronie i% eager in her flight, 

And the blackcock's wing is strong ; 
But hark ! the echoing gun resonnds, 

The death- shot sweeps along. 
The mountain bird is on the heath, 

And weltering in her gore ; 
And the blackcock to the neighbouring hill 

Shall wing his way no more. 

Tns morning after my arrival at 
King's House, I failed not to ramble un 
the hill on the road to Inveronan, that I 
might, in some degree, take a survey of 
tlfg surrounding scene. The information 
I had obtained at King's House, my 
ponderings on the past, and, lastly, the 
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extengive prospect of the broken ground 
I had traversed, altogether gave me a 
clearer insight than 1 had, into the dan- 
ger incurred on my way, and seemed not 
a little to increase my thankfulness of 
heart for my preservation. It was not 
with my lips only, but with my heart, 
that I sang aloud my favourite verse 
from Addison : 

'^ When all thy mercies, O mj God, 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise." 

** King's House," says the Guide 
book, ** is distant twenty-eight miles and 
a half from Fort William. This inn was 
built about the period of the rebellion, 
1745, for the accommodation of the 
King's troops, when marching through 
this dreary territory. Nine miles and a 
half beyond the King's House is Inve- 
roran, on the left of which is Loch TuUa, 
scantily ornamented with pine and 
birch." King's House is a quiet inn, 
except on the arrival of the coach, which 
changes horses there ; it then exhibits a 
scene of much animation. An abundant 
repast is provided for the passengers, so 
that what with the horses and stable-men 
on the outside, and the company within, 
a busier scene is seldom witnessed. The 
wild moors opposite the house, and the 
mighty mountains at the head of Glencoe, 
with a view of the entrance of the glen, 
add much to its picturesque situation. 

As the shooting season comes on, many 
a lone Highland inu has a guest beside 
those who usually frequent it. fin- 
sconced in a snug little room, with an 
adjoining bedchamber, some gentleman 
sportsman there establishes his shooting 
quarters, whence he can at any time 
sally forth to make havoc among the 
grouse and black cocks of the hills and 
the heather, and the wild ducks and 
widgeons of the neighbouring lochs. It 
was so at King's House. A sportsman, 
of gentlemanly bearing, habited in coarse 
clothes and strong shoes, with his dogs 
and his gun, had taken temporary pos- 
session of a part of that secluded host- 
elry. 

Man is, indeed, a social being, and few 
things are more agreeable, in a lonely 
situation, than the circumstance of falling 
in unexpectedly with a pleasant com- 
panion. The gentleman in question 
knew much of the wild neighbourhood, 
and interested me exceedingly by the 
recital of his adventures. He said that 
the moors of Rannoch were hardly ex- 



ceeded in extent and savage exterior by 
any in the Highlands. Some time before, 
two friends of his were overtaken by a 
mist, en the higher ground, at nightfall, 
and they were obliged to bivouac for the 
night on the spot, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather. Had I been 
caught by a mist in the bog, he said that 
I might not have again been heard of for 
" a hundred years." 

Doubtless, the Scottish tourist haa to 
endure much toil, and incxvr some dan- 
ger ; but he would not, willingly, on this 
account forego his wanderings. When 
an ardent lover of nature roams in a 
wild and hilly country, he quietly revels 
in the scenery around him, and the very 
difficulties he enctnmters impart an added 
interest to his enterprise. He is not de- 
terred by the boggy and treacherous 
ground from his onward course. He is 
content to endure toil and privation, and 
is satisfied with precarious shelter in the 
storm. He enters the gloomy Pass, 
whose rocky walls shut out the expanded 
sky, and only admit a glimpse of the 
heavens above him. He climbs the 
mountain's side, and braves the precipice, 
where a false step would be destruction. 
He follows the mountain stream in its 
downward course, at one time black as 
ebony, shadowed by firs and dark foliage ; 
at another glittering in the sunshine, as 
though it were studded with diamonds. 
Now smooth and clear, showing its un- 
equalled depths; and now foaming amidst 
obstructions, and tumbling from the 
craggy precipice in a cataract that calls 
forth at once his awe, his wonder, and 
his delight. 

In the solitary waste, the comforts of 
home seem doubled to the wanderer of 
the wild, when he reflects upon them, and 
his affection for his absent friends is in- 
creased. When the scene changes, and 
he has aught to admire, his inquisitive 
eye glances round. Each flower and 
moss and weed that is new to him is 
closely examined, and haply some curious 
specimens preserved. He sees the rab- 
bit as he ventures from his burrow, the 
hare as he starts from the furzjr, or ferny 
cover, and the wily fox as he skulks 
along to the distant wood. He gazes on 
the grouse, that rapidly wing their way 
towards the heathy hill; listens to the 
wailing plover and the screaming of 
birds of prey, marking their habits, their 
plumage, and their flight. 

He sketches with his pencil, and adds 
fulness to his pictures, by his written 
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descriotionsy with the hope and belief 
that his note-book, when opened in 
future yeai-s, will renew his pleasure, and 
enable him to live over again the period 
of his interesting tour. He converses 
with the shepherd and the sportsman, 
enters the hut of the mountaineer, and 
increases his knowledge of mankind by 
observing how situation and circumstance 
change the thoughts and habits of men. 
Thus he adds to nis own information, and 
qualifies himself to amuse and inform 
others; yet, after all, he has done little 
more than gratify a useless curiosity, if 
the objects of creation he has seen have 
not warmed his heart with love to his 
Creator, and abundantly called up within 
it thankfulness and praise. 

"Lord, whUe thy glorious works I view, 
Form thou mj heart and soul anew ; 
Here bid thy purest light to shine, 
And beauty glow with charms divine." 

The moor of Rannoch, with the neigh- 
bouring hills and lochs, forms a shelter 
for unnumbered birds and wild fowl; 
and grouse, and blackcock, and widgeon 
shooting is there carried on to no small 
extent If the sportsmen who roam the 
heathy wild and wade the marshy bor- 
ders of the lakes, were compelled to en- 
dure the toil they now so willingly en- 
counter, scarcely would the labour of a 
galley-slave, in their apprehension, be 
more severe than their own. What is 
there that a willing mind will not enable 
U8 to endure and achieve ? 

In sportsmen I sometimes see a frank- 
ness, a hardihood, a quickness of percep- 
tion, an endurance, a perseverance, and 
an ardent love of nature that are admi- 
rable. They are well acquainted with 
the habits of the creatures they pursue, 
as well as with the means of overcoming 
them; so that the strong cannot resist 
them, the swift cannot escape them, nor 
the cunning elude their vigilance. Were 
it not for the cruelty of purchasing plea- 
sure by the infliction of pain, I would 
myself become a sportsman. So far am 
J, however, from acceding to the literal 
signification of the proverb, " A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush,*^' 
when I hear the happy lave-rocks wildly 
warbling, my opinion is, 

When the choristers fair 

In their concert engage. 
That one bird in the air 

Is worth ten in the cage. 

Sportsmen are very choice in their 
dogs, for on them tneir success much 
d^nds. A thorough-bred, strengthy 



pointer, well set on his legs, with a hard, 
round foot, and a broad head, long nose, 
soft and damp nostrils, a fall-in under 
the eyes, and ears hanging closely down 
— a dog of this kind, that will neither 
leave it to other dogs to find the game, 
nor run in upon it when it drops, will 
hardly be parted with for love or money. 
Even moderate setters and pointers often 
sell at high prices. 

The well-tutored dog is, truly, a saga- 
cious animal ; but according to the fol- 
lowing humorous occurrence related by 
a sportsman, he at times may be " taken 
in. Walking out with a high-broke 
pointer, he suddenly missed him; but, 
after some little wonderment, discovered 
the cause of his absence. The pointer, 
in a very sober and orderly manner, was 
following in the wake of an old suinea- 
fowl, whose call of " Come back! come 
back I" he had thought it his duty to 
obey. Sportsmen, like many other peo- 
ple, are given, now and then, to colour 
their facts vividly, and this may be a 
case in point. 

But what if the poor dumb creature 
was deceived by the cry of the old 
guinea-fowl I I fancy that many of us, 
after all, may have more real reason to 
be ashamed than he had. Endued with 
understanding as we are, by the goodness 
of our heavenly Father, now often are 
we led away by sights and sounds which 
ought not to deceive us ! How often do 
we go headlong on in weakness and 
folly, instead of looking upwards for 
strength aud wisdom. 

In moor-shooting, if the sportsman be 
a "crack shot," and well instructed in 
his exciting pursuit, he can hardly fail, 
where birds are to be found, of some de- 
gree of success, though at times the 
game is very wild. To drive his packs 
of birds towards one part of the moor ; 
to place himself in positions favourable 
to his object ; to break up the ^acks and 
follow the poor scattered birds in the ex- 
tremity of their distress to destruction, 
are among the achievements of the 
sportsman. His black fowl and his 
grouse he will have. 

Wild-fowl shooting on the Highland 
lochs is very different to moor-shooting, 
requiring; much of the caution, stillness, 
watchfulness, and perseverance requisite 
in deer- stalking. ** A gamekeeper hav- 
ing seen a flock of ducks pitched upon 
the shore, with no way of getting near 
them but over a bare field, crawled flat 
upon his face, a distance of three bun- 
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drad yardi, pushing his gun before him« 
not daring even to raise his head ; and at 
last got within such fair distance, that he 
stopped four with his first barrel, and one 
witQ the other, securing them all. His 
gun was only a small fowling-piece. 
The gamekeeper had been trained to 
deer-6tall(ing, under his father, from a 
boy." 

The extreme care with which the wild- 
fowl shooter from his covert reconnoitres, 
with his glasst every inch of the ground 
before him, examining the very stones 
and tufts of grass by the sides of the loch, 
and the extreme caution with which he 
creeps, serpent-like, towards his game, 
can nardly be conceived by a stranger to 
the sport. Cold and wet feet, and cloth- 
ing soaked through and through, are 
altogether disregarded* Eheumatism, 
ague, nay death itself may follow, but he 
will have his widgeon. 

" One day," says Mr. Colauhoun, " I 
got within about sixty yards of three 
ducks asleep upon the shore ; the whid 
was blowing very strong, direct from me 
to them, a thick hedge forming my am- 
buscade. The ground was quite bare 
beyond this hedge, so I was obliged to 
take the distant shot through it. In 
making the attempt, I rustled one of the 
twigs — up went the three heads to the 
full stretch; but when I had remained 
quiet for about five minutes, they again 
placed their bills under their wings. On 
a second trial, the slight noise was un-^ 
fortunately repeated; again the birds 
raised their heads, but this time they 
were much longer on the stretch, and 
seemed more uneasy. Nothing now re- 
mained but to try again ; my utmost 
caution, however, was unavailing, and the 
birds rose like rockets. I never hesitate 
concealing myself to windward of the 
spot where I expect ducks to pitch, feel- 
ing confident that unless I move, they 
will not find me out. I have often had 
them swimming within twenty- five yards 
of me, when I was waiting for three or 
four in a line, the wind blowing direct 
from me to them, without perceiving, 
by any signs, their consciousness of an 
enemy's vieinity." 

Some sportsmen have a pride in bring- 
ing down the quick-sighted carrion^eat- 
ing kite, when, sailing on high in wide 
circles, he examines the ground below 
him for his prey, little expecting the 
death-shot that reaches him in the air. 
And some have a delight in mounting 
Ben Vein, or Beu Voirla, or Ben Lo- 



mond, to shoot ptarmigan, as they tit 
perched on the edge of a shelving rock, 
almost the colour of their own feathers ; 
while others, yet more aspiring, take aim 
at the crook-billed, fierce-eyed eegle. 
Strong on the wing is the king of birds. 

" He mshes In wrath from his eyrie on high, 
Though the loud-howling tempest ia hlaok'ning 

the sky ; 
And defies, with a scieam, the fierce lightning 

helow, 
As be BQaca o'ex the lommit of pn>ud Ben-y^ 

Gloe." 

But whether it be the grouse, or black- 
cock of the heather; the widgeon, or 
wild duck of the loch; the kite, the 
ptarmigan, or the eagle, that awakens the 
interest of the sportsman, it is fatal to 
him. To gaze on the plumage of the 
feathered race, and to admire their 
beauty, grace, flight, and fi*eedom, is not 
enough for the sportsman ; he must 
rufile their plumage, mar their beauty, 
and put an end to their flight and free- 
dom ; nothing will satisfy him bat their 
destruction. 

The following affeeting story, related 
in " A Month at Malvern," is enough 
to affect even the heart of a sportsman : 

'*The sports of the east are upon a 
larger scale than ours ; more daring, and 
consequently more exciting; they seem 
exalted to the very height of butchery, 
and yet demand our admiration at the 
display of courage in man and beast. 

"A relation of mine, always better 
satisfied at succeeding in his aim than in 
the result of his shot, brought down a 
monkey from a high tree. The poor 
creature, mortally wounded, was able to 
catch at the branches as it fell; and 

having so reached the ground, was 

shocked to see it as large as a child of 
three years. He put away his gun, and 
hastened to it. The monkey, placing its 
hand on the wound, looked up into his 
face with an expression that seemed to 
imply, * What have I ever done to you, 
that you should kill me V He took it in 
his arms, and tried to stop the bleeding ; 
while the creature, growing weaker, 
yielded itself to the comfort that he gave ; 

" < And the big round tears 
Chased one another down his innocent nose. 
In piteous course.' 

" Still there was the expression of re- 
proach, heightened by the misery of poor 

, who at that moment would have 

given much for the recovery of his vic- 
tim. He then took it gently to a pool, 
to put ft period to the protracted sufferi»g9 
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of nearly an liowi and axortod his reBolu- 
tion by immert ing it in the water. Hold- 
ing it during the hrief 9truggle, he 
turned fVom the aight ; hut when all was 
still, and he ventured to look, there were 
the monkey 'e eyes wide open under the 
water, with the same sua, reproachful 
ezpreBsion, and fixed upon his. From 
that day he never used his gun, and that 
hour'n experience emhittered his life/' 



THE AMIABLE 18 NOT THE PlOUi. 

Pew things can be more delightful 
than to see natural affection for earthly 
Mends blending with the principles and 
exercises of piety towards uod, — of faith, 
and hope, and gratitude, and holy desire. 
I cannot too earnestly impress the lesson, 
ihat the former without the latter — the 
affection without the piety — however 
amiable, is sadly defective. The one is 
too often allowed to pass as a substitute 
for the other ; the gentle kindliness and 
warmth of the affections of nature in a 
dying hour being dwelt upon by survivors 
with a pensive delight, as if it were a 
species of devotion 1 — when there has not 
been indicated any saving knowledge of 
God, any true faith in Christ, any scrip- 
tural hope in the grace of the gospel. 
Beware of this delusion; for a delusion 
it is, and all the more perilous for its 
being natural and pleasing. Nature and 
grace are not the same. The amiable is 
not the pious. The affections cherished 
to the creature are not the affections due 
to the Creator. They may exist without 
them. They may even supplant and 
exclude them. Their objects may occupv 
the heart, to the shutting out of God. 
Think me not harsh* I am no stranger, 
blessed be God, to the power of the social 
affections, or to the exquisite character of 
the delight accruing from their reciprocal 
exercise. Largely nave they contributed 
to the cheering and sweetening of a long 
life. But I must maintain the rights of 
my God. I must plead for the indis- 
pensableness of piety. Parental, conjugal, 
nraternal, filial love are all very amiable 
and very engaging. We are pleased, and 
cannot but be pleased, to witness their 
faithful and tender expression on the 
part of dying relatives. But oh! they 
must not be ^one. They are not enough 
alone. Nor must it be too readily 
assumed that their exercise is any sure 
ftign of piety — of the heart being right 



with God. The very reverse may be 
the truth. You may yourselves havr 
been the objects of them ; and yourselves 
may have occupied in the heart the place 
which ought to have been given to God. 
The dying as well as the living may make 
a righteousness of their affections, And 
when you are dwelling with consolatory 
satisfaction on all the recollections of 
their dying love — or rather of their love 
living in death — ^you may, however un- 
wittingly, be soothing and gratifying 
yourselves with your having been the 
means of keeping their hearts from God, 
of robbing him of the affections which 
were his due, of supplanting him in 
their love. Beware, then, of this species 
of aentimentalum. It has deceived many ; 
it may deceive you. Be satisfied with 
nothing short of God's having his proper 
place in the hearts of those you love, and 
m your own. Then will you have true 
comfort in their deathi and they in yours. 
— Wardlaw. 



SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

The following instance of suspended 
animation, says Mr. Sharon Turner, oc- 
curred " in the life of an English officer, 
serving in the continental wars of 1758-9, 
and communicated to me by the kindness 
of the rev. J. O. W, Haweis, grandson 
of the gentleman whose unlooked-for 
restoration to life it relates to. 

" * Alexander M*Dowall entered the 
army during its operations on the con- 
tinent in 1 759. In one of the actions then 
fought he received seven musket-balls, 
one entering the side of his forehead. 
He fell, and remained all day upon the 
field of battle. His body was found 
stripped of his regimentals, and showing 
no evidence of life. The medical officer, 
however, would not have him buried until 
he had placed a blister on his head, and 
given it twelve hours to rise. This blister 
was removed at the expiration of the 
time, and an attendant observed that it 
had not risen. The doctor still doubted, 
had it replaced, and before the expiration 
of another twelve hours v[ky grandfather 
revived. During the whole of this period 
he always asserted that he retained his 
consciousness, though unable to give the 
slightest sign, and expecting to be buried 
every hour. He married immediately on 
his recovery, about 1763. He died in 
Jamaica, from the opening of his old 
wounds, about 1780, aged forljy-two.* ^ 
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" It will at once strike the reader bow 
remarkably tbis incident illustrates sir 
Charles Bell's discovery of the twofold 
nature of our nervous system. The suf- 
ferer had been so wounded that a leading 
trunk of the nerves, communicating and 
enabling motion, had been paralyzed; 
while the nerves of sensation, giving con- 
sciousness of pain and suifering, and of 
the interference of the doctor and other 
external agents, still continued. 

" But the case is very valuable, as also 
illustrating the independent existence and 
action of the reasoning and thinking 
faculties as distinct from the powers and 
agencies of the material frame. One half 
the nervous functions which the animat- 
ing principle within us usually sets in 
action, were here arrested and sus- 
pended; and yet the whole process of 
memory, thought, judgment, and anti- 
cipation, continued unimpaired, main- 
taining the consciousness of complete 
identity throughout." 



TYAOLESE COTTAGES. 

Descending the mountain, we saw, at 
different distances, twelve or fourteen sta- 
bles for cattle, all lately built. We entered 
one of them. The mistress received us 
kindly; she was neatly clad, and the 
greatest cleanliness prevailed everywhere, 
— even in the part where the cattle stand 
to be milked, every sort of litter was 
carefully removed. From this side of 
the stable there was a door into the 
dwelling of the owner, where even foot^ 
marks are carefully cleaned off. In one 
comer of this room was a fire, above 
which a kettle was hung, in which the 
cream that was skimmed was placed, 
that it might be curdled, and ready for 
making cheese. The most dainty food, 
according to the taste of the cowherds, 
was prepared for us, without our request, 
(a portion of the best cream mixed with 
meal, well salted, and cooked over the 
fire,) and the younger females could not 
understand why we scarcely touched 
their delicate fare. Near to the dwelling 
was another room, in which the fresh 
cheese, and the rolls of butter, fairly 
formed, and ornamented with the printed 
impressions, and the low, but broad 
wooden vessels for holding milk, are 
kept Above, is a private bed-room, in 
which a little altar is not wanting, (this 
is among Roman Catholics,) and great 



order and cleanliness may also be obsenred 
here, according to the character of the 
cowherds' wives. 

A heavy rain detained us for some 
time in this cabin, and when the sky was 
again clear, we set out again, by a narrow 
footpath, which was then very slippery. 
At a considerable height, we found a 
hunting-lodge, surrounded by a neat and 

Sleasant garden, in which a number of 
owers, which are highly prized in our 
gardens at home, awakened in my mind 
both pleasing and painful recollections. 
These sweet friends of mine said to me, 
in an impressive manner, " The earth is 
the Lord s, and the fidness thereof," and 
reminded me of the presence of Him who 
has said, '* Heaven is my throne, and 
earth is my footstool.-— Hath not my 
hand made all these things?" Thus I 
was led to acknowledge that I was not 
farther from my real home than when I 
was in my own house.— iVom a German 
Work. 



WISDOM OP THE GREAT CREATOR. 

Thb manner in which the Creator has 
contrived a supply for the thirst of man, 
in sultry places, is worthy of admira- 
tion. He has placed, amidst the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, a plant, whose leaf, 
twisted round like a cruet, is always fiUed 
with a large glass, full of fresh water. 
The gullet of this cruet is shut by the 
extremity of the leaf itself, so as to pre- 
vent the water from evaporating. He 
has planted, in some other districts of the 
same country, a great tree, called, by the 
negroes. Boat the trunk of which, of a 

Srodigious bulk, is naturally hollowed, 
ke a cistern. In the rainy season it 
receives its fill of water, which continues 
fresh and cool in the greatest heats, by 
means of the tufted fo4iage which csowna 
its summit. In some of the parched 
rocky islands of the West Indies there is 
found a tree, called the Water Lianno, so 
full of sap, that if you cut a single branch 
of it, as much water is immediately dis- 
charged as a man can drink at a draught, 
and it is perfectly pure and limpid, — 
St. Pierre. 



PRAISE AND BLAME. 



If men praise vour efforts, suspect 
their judgment; if they censure them, 
your own. — Colton. ^ 
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THERE IS A GOD. 

As I lay stretched on the ground, the 
fire covered over with ashes to keep it in 
tOl morning, I could see right out into 
the glorious nisht. The little stream 
gushed on with low and ceaseless hahble 
among the stones ; and a rustling whis- 
per crept in from the acacias, just moved 
by the light air, that, still as it may be 
elsewhere, always draws along a water- 
course. The mist almost hid the stars : 
all the lesser ones were indiscernible. 
But here and there, far apart, a few of 
those of the greater magnitudes still stead- 
fastly kept good their watch, like the last 
of the faithful. 

My reflections again took up the great 
theme of the afternoon ; but it was in my 
usual cautious sceptical way. May there 
not, I thought, as I looked out on the 
stars, and recollected what I had read 
about them, be some great error in all 
those calculations which exhibit them as 
80 huge each in itself, and as parts of 
such a stupendous system? (Yet why 
call that a system, which to all present 
appearance is limitless ? Who can sys- 
tematize where the known is perhaps but 
an atomic part, the unknown infinite? It 
would, indeed, be amazing if such a little 
walking creature on the surface of the 
earth, should deal correctly with such a 
subject.) May there not be some false 
assumption at the foundation of all this 
astronomic lore ; and all its strange mag- 
nitudes, distances, velocities, be after all 
reducible to some very common-place 
standard ? No I that cannot he : a smgle 
error on a single point would utterly 
falsify a calculation, and confound the 
prediction* Yet these predictions are 
not confounded. The giant comet, at 
its appointed hour, comes howling in 
from immensity; intersects orbit after 
orbit;' never deviates a hairbreadth from 
its predicted track ; obeys the attraction 
of the sun to the very extent computed 
for it, and no more; but bounds away 
again along the arc of its own wild career 
for another journey of centuries. Why, 
the very circumstance of the calculation 
requiring correctness in so many points 
of data (magnitude, distance, density, 
velocity — to go no further than itselQ, 
together with the correspondence of the 
event to the prediction, shows that no 
errors are committed. For an actual error 
in any one of these points would require 
just a certain proportionate misstatement 



of the truth in the others to atone for it ; 
and it is evident, that if the astronomer 
could make the precise misstatement re- 
quired in the many particulars, he need 
notgo wrong in the one. 

Well, then, if I am compelled to be- 
lieve this stellar universe to be what it is 
said to be, how can I refuse to believe 
the existence of a God ? The revolutions 
of even a watch do not take place, and 
we know could not take place, without 
the labours of a skilful hand ; how much 
le^B the enormous and yet even more 
precise and enduring revolutions of the 
spheres? He is indeed incomprebensi- 
ble. But are not these things themselves 
80 ? and them I must believe. Hence it 
should appear that it is not because He 
is incomprehensible, but merely because 
He is invisible, intangible, inaudible, that 
I am discrediting his existence. This is 
a ground of disbelief which I virtually 
acknowledge to be untenable in the case 
of galvanism, magnetism, gravitation ; — 
how, then, can I hold it against the exist- 
ence of a God, that furnishes a million 
times more of other evidential phenomena 
than they do ? Clearly this is an error. 

But is not the admission of His exist- 
ence the very thing wanted to render 
all the other surpnsing phenomena of 
the universe generally comprehensible? 
Without the care of a Divine guardian, 
is it credible that yonder little star that 
revolves nearest around the sun, and 
traverses its orbit throughout every part 
so frequently, should never have been 
met with and struck, throughout all these 
countless eons by any one of those head- 
long erratics that have crossed its path ? 
There can scarcely be a degree of its 
orbit but these monstrous projectiles have 
swept it again and again. But whereso- 
ever they have been, there it has not 
been ; no, nor yet anywhere thereabouts, 
so that their attraction could injuriously 
disturb its course and seasons. Now, it 
is vastly more incomprehensible, more 
incredible, that this should take place 
without intelligence, without contrivance, 
without vigilance, than that there is a 
God, by whose skill, fidelity, and power, 
it is so successfully conducted. 

But oh, what a being He must be! 
Let me observe only a single phenome- 
non. Light travels at a certain specific ve- 
locity : yon fixed star is at a certain specific 
distance. Then it has taken ten centuries 
for the rays of yonder star to travel hither. 
Thirty centuries has the light of yon othdr 
G "" 
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little orb been in reaching us. May, biz 
thousand yean has the luminous image 
of that one now passing over the field of 
telescopic vision required to reach the 
earth. The rays that now impress the 
eye, the image of the star as it rests now 
on the speculum, are not the rays and 
the similitude of the star as it exists now 
at this day and hour. They set forth on 
their journey hither in the first days of 
the human race. That image which lies 
reflected there, is tidings from six thou- 
sand years ago only just now arrived. The 
star, apparent as it shines now to us, may 
have been out of existence these five 
Uiousand years : and for another thousand 
years may the long trail of its light have 
to speed towards us, before the tidings of 
the last hour of the departed star shall 
reach us. If we could distinguish some 
visible being walking on that little orb, 
it were no reflection of a man now there, 
but of some olden sage of sixty centuries 
agone.* Who talks about the incredi- 
bUity of a Godhead, with these physical 
facts before his very senses? Who must 
not lift up his hands in awe, to stand in 
the mere presence of the Veil of the 
Vision! Who can deny thanksgivings 
to Him who avouches his beneficence by 
these long unfailing vigils in these mis- 
sives of interminable light I 

The impressions of that night have 
never left me. They are as fresh at this 
hour as they were vivid whilst they were 
passing. I often go back in thought with 
inexpressible rejoicings to the shepherd's 
hut. Often, when illness or amiction 
overpower my spirits, or pain is almost 
too great to bear, so that the mind will 
originate nothlDg new, I appeal to me- 
mory for the old; and amongst all its 
stores, I believe diis night is the most 
cherished. I see the misty plain, the 
sheepfold, and the sheep. I enter the 
little hut, and talk with the hospitable 
old shepherd. I lie down upon the sheep- 
skins, and listen to the bubble of tne 
brook, and the soft rustle of the trees. I 
look forth into the night, and watch and 
wonder at those " great lights " as they 
stand or roll, beaconing hither and thi- 
ther, *'a thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands'' of God's 

* I have lately seen this idea powerfully ex- 
pressed by one of our greatest living astronomers ; 
but it was not till after the above sentences were in 
MS. As it had been bond fide my own thought 
also, I did not see that its prior promulgation else- 
where laid me under obligation to cast it out from 
these pages. 



angels through immensity. However 
" the unreal " may have got into my soul 
and effaced the thoughts of *' living 
things," I then again know thb&b is a 
God. And but for those for whom it is 
my duty to remain here for a while, and 
watch over, |uxd protect, and teach who 
are good and who are evil men, I would 
gladly take my last flight, and dwell for 
evermore '* beneath the shadow of his 
^mg%"'-^Autobiography of an AiheuL 



LABYRINTHS OF THOUGHT. 

When you get into a confused train 
of thought, and cannot see your way to 
any clear and good conclusion — ^when 
many solemn questions upon very im- 
portant subjects arise in your mind, and 
you know not what answers to give to 
them — when you look at the future, 
whether for this life or that to come, and 
feel that you cannot tell what a day may 
bring forth, nor whether your eternal 
state will be happy or miserable — these 
with many other states of mind are like \ 
a maze or labyrinth. 

Let us first hear a little about those 
curious constructions of ancient times, 
and then try to help any of our readers 
to find a clue by which they may track 
their way out of those labyrinths of 
thought in which they are sometimes 
sorely perplexed. 

The labyrinth is an invention of very 
early ages, and the first and most famous 
was that of Egypt, built on the bank of 
ttie river Nile, at the southern end of the 
lake M ceris. It is said to have contained 
within one wall, having but one entrance^ 
a thousand dwelling-houses, and twelve 
magnificent palaces fit for as many 
mighty monarchs. The whole was buUt 
of polished marble, and every part waa 
wrought with such skill, that neither 
mortar nor cement of any kind was used 
for uniting the parts together. The 
buildings were partly underground and 
partly above, and had such intricate 
turnings and windings and passages, 
sometimes above and sometimes below, 
that none but persons well acquainted 
with them could find their way from one 
part to another, or, when once in, find 
the way out The centre contained a 
spacious and stately hall, adorned with 
the statues of the heathen gods, where 
the most sacred and important meetings 
for public business were held. This 
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labyrintb is taid to have been made by 
Peamniticue or Psammeticus. Herodotut, 
who visited it, tells us that it yery much 
surpassed the pyramids as a work of art. 
It was accounted one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. 

The second famous labyrinth was an 
imitation of this, by Dseoalus. It was 
called the Cretan Labyrinth, because it 
was built at the island of (>ete i but it 
fell far short of the Egyptian original. 
There was a third ancient labyrinth at 
Lemnos, an island in the Mgean sea; 
and a fourth in Italy, built by Porsenna, 
king of Etruria, and designed for his own 
sepulchre. 

These curious ancient constructions, 
which showed so much skill and art, and 
with which several ancient tales and 
fables are cohnected, have been humbly 
imitated in more civilized nations. Hence 
we had in England the Woodstock Maze, 
designed by king Henry ii. for the 
amusement of fair Rosamond ; and have 
still the Hampton Court Maze, with 
others of inferior fame. 

Thus the reader may perhaps in some 
measure understand what a labjrrinth is, 
and may know what is intended by a 
labyrinth of thought. The unhappy man 
yrho got into one of the ancient labyrinths 
was a prisoner for life, unless he had a 
clue or a guide. Now, sinful thoughts 
are such a labyrinth. Infidelity is such 
a labyrinth. Popery is such a labyrinth. 
Worldly pleasures are such a labyrinth. 
The love of money is such a labyrinth. 
Have you entered either of these ? Then 
you are in danger of wandering on under 
a delusion till you are utterly bewildered 
and lost. What else can be expected, if 
you have forsaken, or never sought, the 
true Divine guide of the mind in God's 
holy word. You are in a labyrinth, 
which will lead you into deeper per- 
plexity and bring you nearer to misery 
and ruin at every step : by-and-by you 
will be more deeply entangled, and the 
recovery of liberty will be less probable. 
Does it not become you, is it not for 
your interest to pause, and seriously ask 
yourselfj "Am I safe in my present 
course ? Am I satisfied that I am going 
on right? Have I confidence in looking 
up to my Divine Judge ? Will he ap- 
prove the course I am pursuing ? Can I, 
and do I, daily commit my way unto the 
Lord ? Can I say, in the midst of the 
thoughts that pass through my mind, 
'Lord^ into uiy hand I commit my 



3[>irit?' " If not, then there ii fear of 
anger. A mistake has been committed, 
and every step you are taking is in a 
wrong direction, A solemn pause is re* 
quired. Look about you. Sin has wound 
its toils around your heart. Satan has 
fascinated you into his tempting but 
fatal labyrinth; and if your thoughts 
do not now trouble you, they will one 
day, and that bitterly, when, in the soli- 
tude of your soul, you discover that you 
are fast bound in a prison-house, from 
which there is no escape. 

Here is a clue, by the help of which 
you may yet gain liberty and peace. It 
equally suits all the different labyrinths 
of thought by which human souls are 
perplexed, imprisoned, and ruined I That 
clue is Ood's holy word, with the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. The word is 
given by your Maker for the express 
purpose of being a light to your feet and 
a lamp to your path. Out of the deepest 
and most intricate recesses it has, by the 
aid of the Spirit of God, guided many a 
bewildered traveller, set them on the 
right way for heaven and glory, cheered 
them through all its difficulties, and 
brought them to immortal felicity ! 

You feel perplexed and unsettled in 
many matters most fundamental, most 
essential to your peace of mind. Why 
should you remain so? Is there no 
guidance that you can trust ? Surely if 
you think so, it is only because you have 
not taken the trouble to inquire, " Which 
is the safe guide and worthy to be 
trusted?" You cannot trust your own 
heart, for you know "it is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked." 
You cannot trust your own speculations 
upon your condition, your obligations 
and your destiny ; for they have often de- 
ceived you, and have frequently changed. 
You cannot trust the opinions of the 
world ; for they are opposite as the points 
of the compass, and change with the 
wind. You cannot confide in the mere 
assertions of men, however sacred their 
profession and high their pretension ; for 
many such lie in wait to deceive. You 
seek, or ought to seek, a sign of God's 
speaking by them. If you would escape 
from all the perplexity of your own 
thoughts; if you would lay hold on the 
highest security, and follow the infallible 
clue out of all your mental uncertainty, 
then you must neither trust your own 
heart, nor listen to the distrustful and 
unhappy sceptic, nor confide in the as- 
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sumed infallibility of men, who give no 
more proof of it than yourself, nor yield 
to the syren voice of pleasure and self- 
indulgence, nor dream of true happiness 
by means of wealth ; but you must seek 
for a better guide than any or all of 
these. And where shall you find it? 
Surely your Saviour has removed all 
doubt, and his directions ought first to 
be tried : ** Search the Scriptures," is his 
command. " Believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they be of 
God." 

You may be in great perplexity of soul 
even while you are reading these lines ; 
and you may think you could do or bear 
anything if you could but see your way, 
have your doubts removed, and know 
what you must do to be saved — that is to 
be happy. But you have never gone 
the right way to get out of your laby- 
rinth, or you would have enjoyed liberty, 
security, and peace long ago. There is 
not any perplexity of mind that concerns 
your eternal welfare, but you will find 
solved by the Book of books. There is 
not any question you can have a right to 
ask, but the Bible will give you a direct 
answer. Is it any question respecting 
your condition, your duty, or your pros- 
pects ? — It will tell you all ; and it will 
do so upon the supreme authority of your 
Maker: it will tell you that you are a 
poor, miserable, sinful man in yourself, 
yet that you are destined for an immortal 
state of existence ; that your Creator has 
had mercy upon you, and sent a Saviour, 
whom to know, believe, and obey is life 
eternal! Take this clue firmly by the 
hand, and it will lead you out of all your 
perplexities, or at least save you i^om 
being hindered by them in the pursuit of 
your everlasting welfare. 

But if many a web of thoughts, dark 
doubts, and difficult questions entangle 
your heart, then why should these keep 
you from the first and most momentous 
care — the care of your soul? Are you 
not trifling with phantoms, or prying 
into mysteries that belong not to you, 
but may reasonably and safely be left 
with the Almighty, while that which is 
of immediate concern, of supreme im- 
portance, is plain and is neglected? 
Trouble not yourself with seeking answers 
to all difficult and possible questions, 
while you have not yet answered these 
plain ones — What am I? Where am I ? 
Whither am I going ? Your labyrinths 
of thought are but busy idleness, and all 



your curious questions and perplexing 
subtleties will but detain you from the 
great business of life. While you wander 
through these mazes you are stepping 
onward towards the enthralment; you 
are going down to the prison-house. 
There is a voice from on high that says, 
" Escape for thy life." " If any man 
will do his God's will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself." If you will 
receive the doctrine of Christ's gospel as 
a little child, then you shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. But if you try 
to thread your own way through this 
maze of life and maze of thought, then 
you will discover your folly and pre- 
sumption only when it is too late. There 
is a point which once passed return is im- 
possible. Come back, then, to the Divine 
Teacher ere it be too late ; sit at the feet 
of Jesus and learn of him; then you 
will find rest unto your soul ; then you 
will trace the clue out of the labyrinth, 
and '* escape as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowler." R. 



MANUFACTURE OF SOAP. 

Wb have no means of ascertaining the 
precise manner in which soap was dis- 
covered or invented, or of pointing out 
the time of its introduction into use, to 
aid the action of water in cleansing 
bodies. It was known in remote ages, 
and was employed by nations who flou- 
rished long before the rise of the Grecian 
and Roman states. That the discovery 
of soap was accidental, we have no doubt, 
and have sometimes attempted to ima- 
gine the circumstances under which it 
was discovered. In the early ages of 
society men were not confined to one 
spot as the place of their habitation, but 
roamed over extensive districts, seeking 
subsistence from the fruits of unculti- 
vated vegetation and the produce of the 
chase. In such a rude and uncivilized 
state of society, it would be hardly pos- 
sible for the hunter to have a more ele- 
gant method of cooking than that prac- 
tised by many tribes on the American 
and African continents in the present 
day, which consists in placing the raw 
flesh upon a fire of wood. Now, it is 
quite possible that, during the operation 
of cooking, some of the fat may have 
been blended with the wood ashes, and 
have formed a soap, and this compound 
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may have been observed by some inqui- 
sitive or intelligent person. Whetner 
soap was discovered in this manner, by 
accident, or whether it was. the result of 
previous knowledge and careful deduc- 
tion, cannot now be determined ; but the 
supposition we have ventured to express 
is at least as probable as that which attri- 
butes the discovery of glass to the acci- 
dental boiling of a pot on a sandy plain. 

Soap is a compound of some animal or 
vegetable fat or oil, with an alkali. The 
alkalies principally used in the manufac- 
ture of soap, are potasb and soda. If 
any animal fat or oil be boiled with a 
strong solution of caustic potash, the two 
substances will unite, and the combina- 
tion will be an unctuous body, soft and 
slippery; so that wben the fingers are 
touched witb it, they slide over each 
other. The soaps of commerce, how- 
ever, vary considerably in quality, form, 
colour, and. Indeed, in all but their being 
composed of an unctuous substance and 
an alkali. To describe the composition 
of the various kinds, and the modes of 
manufacture, are the objects we bave 
now in view. 

Soaps are, in commerce, divided into 
two classes, the bard and tbe soft; in 
the manufacture of tbe former soda is 
used, and in tbe latter potash. The con- 
sistency of a soap, however, does not 
altogether depend on the alkali that is 
used, but is in some measure caused by 
the character of the oil or fat ; and this 
accounts for tbe fact that the drying oils, 
such as tbe linseed and poppy, make the 
softest soaps. 

THE SOFT SOAF. 

The term " soft soap" will convey to 
tbe mind of many persons no other idea 
than that of the black and fetid sub- 
stance used for scouring and similar 
purposes, requiring a very powerful 
cleanser. Such persons will be sur- 
prised to hear that there are some soft 
soaps which are greatly esteemed by the 
fashionable, and for which large sums of 
money are occasionally given. 

The common black soft soap of com- 
merce, used in many manufactures, is 
made with potash aua the refuse of the 
whale blubber, whale oil, or the common 
black southern oils. In its general cha- 
racters it is soft, semi-transparent, of a 
darkish brown colour, and containing a 
number of unequal lumps. It is often 



employed as a powerful cleanser, but h 
not of miuch use in domestic purposes, on 
account of its extremely filthy and foetid 
smell. A better kind of common soft 
soap, and with a less unpleasant odour, 
may be manufactured. Dr. Ure speaks 
of the manufacture of soft soap, on the 
continent, as being carried on in the fol- 
lowing manner : ** A portion of the oil 
being poured into the pan, and heated to 
nearly the boiling point of water, a cer- 
tain quantity of the weaker (potash) lye 
is introduced ; the fire being kept up so 
as to bring the mixture to a boiling state. 
Then some more oil and lye are added 
alternately, till the whole quantity of oil 
destined for the pan is introduced. The 
ebullition is kept up in the gentlest man- 
ner possible, and some stronger lye is 
occasionally added, till the workman 
judges the saponification to be perfect 
The boiling becomes progressively less 
tumultuous, the frothy mass subsides, the 
paste grows transparent, and it gradually 
thickens. The operation is considered to 
be finished when the paste ceases to 
affect the tongue with an acrid pun- 
gency, when all milkiness and opacity 
disappear, and when a little of the soap 
placed to cool upon a glass plate, assumes 
the proper consistency.*' In the manu- 
facture of the soft soaps there is much 
more difficulty than in any of the harder 
kinds. 

Naples soap. — But there is another 
kind of soft soap, of which we must take 
some notice, as having received much 
public attention, at least among the 
higher classes. It is called "Naples 
soap," from the circumstance of its being 
manufactured by some monks, who have 
a convent near the Sicilian capital. It is 
an article of great repute, and is con- 
sidered so indispensable to the fashion- 
able toilet, that no substance would be 
more missed than this efficacious cosme- 
tic. The Naples soap is made of fresh 
olive oil and potash, scented by some 
preparation which contains the essence 
of bitter almonds. The mode of manu- 
facture is kept secret by the community 
who are employed in producing it ; and 
as it is generally scarce, it has conse- 
quently a high price in the market. But 
much of that which is sold as Naples soap 
is certainly spurious, being made in this 
country, and so well made as to escape 
detection. 

Common soft toilet soap, — ^The common 
soft toilet soaps have of late come in|o 
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eomparatitrely general tise, and ate ex- 
ceedingly nteful for shaving, and to the 
traveller for ordinary purposes. They 
are made from good hogs lard, mixed 
with caustic lye, in the proportion of 
ahout thirty pounds of the former to 
forty-five of the latter. By slow boiling, 
these substances are made to unite tho- 
roughly, and form a soapy substance; 
after which a more brisk ebullition is 
carried on, and the evaporation encou- 
raged. When the vapour ceases to rise 
in large quantity, the boiling will be 
found sufficient, and the soap itself will 
have a proper consistency. When the 
soap has not been sufficiently boiled, it 
will in a few days become stringy and 
glutinous. 

Pearl 8oft toap, — ^The pearl soft soap, 
or almond cream, is made in a manner 
similar to that already described, but with 
more care. The process may be in a few 
words explained. The soap consists of 
purified hogs' lard and potash lye, in the 
proportion of two parts of the former, by 
weight, to one of the latter. The lard is 
first exposed, in a porcelain vessel, to the 
heat of a sand-bath; and when half 
melted, one half of the lye is added, a 
constant stirring being kept up from the 
very commencement of the operation. 
After a short time soapy granulations 
will be seen to fall, and an oily film will 
be observed on the surface, and the re- 
mainder of the lye must then be added, 
and the paste will be formed. For four 
or five hours it must continue exposed to 
the same heat, when it will become suffi- 
ciently stiff for the purpose required. 
The pearly appearance, from which it has 
received its name, is acquired from 
pounding in a marble mortar. It is, for 
sale, scented with the essence of bitter 
almonds ; but any other perfume might 
be added, to suit the fancy of the pur- 
chaser or manufacturer. 

THE HARD SOAPS. 

The hard soaps differ from those al- 
ready mentioned, in the introduction of 
soda as an alkali in the place of potash ; 
for that substance has the property of 
combining with fatty matter, and of 
forming a compound which is hard and 
soluble in water. Of these soaps there 
are many kinds, some being exceedingly 
expensive, and others, formed of the 
very refuse of animal matter, equally 
cheap. Potash alone, when mixed with 



fatty matter, will not make a hard loap ; 
but if common salt be added when tne 
potash and oil are united, it will cause a 
separation of the water, and a hard soap 
may be obtained; one almost equal to 
those formed with soda. But the soap 
manufacturers of this country generally 
employ barilla, pearl-ash, or a mixture at 
these as a cheap alkali. In the northern 
countries of Europe tallow is generally 
used as the fatty matter in the manufac- 
ture of soap, while in the southern a 
coarse olive-oil is employed. All fatty 
substances do not form a soap with the 
same facility when mixed with alkalies. 
Among fats, tallow is the best; and 
among the oils, the almond, olive, and 
rape-seed are to be preferred. Accord- 
ing to the present mode of manufacture, 
about twelve hundred-weight of tallow is 
required to produce one ton of soap. It 
would be easy to add in this place many 
other interesting but isolated facts which 
have been collected concerning the ma- 
nufacture of soap, and the qualities and 
relative adaptations of the substances em- 
ployed ; but we shall at once proceed to 
explain the manner in which the bard 
soaps are or may be made, extending our 
remarks upon those in most common use, 
and best calculated to give information 
to the reader who is ignorant of the art. 

White soap, — The common white soap 
employed for domestic purposes is gene- 
rally made with three separate charges of 
lye ; and it will perhaps give the reader 
a better notion of the manufacture, if we 
briefly trace the several processes by 
which it is formed. Supposing potash to 
be used as the alkali, a lye must be 
formed, which is done by pouring the 
required solution of potash into a vat 
containing wood ashes and lime, and this 
yields the strongest lye, which is run off 
into another vessel for use. The ashes 
are then turned, and more lime being 
added, water is introduced into the vat for 
the second lye. 

Now supposing a large boiler to con- 
tain a quantity of tallow, a portion of the 
strong lye is added, and a moderate fire 
is lighted and kept up till they are mixed 
and assume a thick appearance like stiff 
glue. The tallow is then said to be 
killed, and the fire is allowed to die out. 
Common salt is then added, and tho- 
roughly intermixed by continued stir- 
ring, after which it assumes a thin soapy 
appearance. Heat being now communis 
cated by raising a brisk fire, the entire 
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liquid masi is allowed to boil for a few 
minutes, and the fire la again with- 
drawn. After this operation, and as 
cooling goes on, the spent lyes will be 
seen to sink to the bottom, and these are 
pumped off, leaving a soapy mass, which 
is then acted upon by the addition of the 
weaker lye, and is treated in the same 
manner as already described. The whole 
mass is at last, after the remainder of the 
str<mg lye has been added, boiled strongly 
for three or four hours, or in other wordi^ 
until the soap is hard and dry to the 
touch. The lye is then pumped off, and 
the soap is ready for framing, or casting, 
which simply consists in pouring it off, 
while in a liquid state, into wooden 
troughs with movable bottoms. Here 
it is allowed to remain until sufficiently 
hard to be handled, which is generally 
from three to four days, according to the 
weather. When the soap is taken from 
the frames, it is cut with a brass wire 
into long rectangular pieces, as seen in 
the shop of the t^ow-chandler, by whom 
they are called bars. After remaining 
packed one on the other in an airy room, 
for some time, they are fit for the market. 

Such was the practice almost univer- 
sally followed by soap-manufacturers a 
few years since, but the high price of 
potash, and the diminished price of crude 
soda, has led to the common, if not al- 
most universal adoption of the latter. 
The barillas yield from 18 to 24 per cent, 
of soda, and the soda- ash more commonly 
employed by soap-boilers 36 per cent. 
To one ton of tallow, about 200 gallons 
of soda lye at a proper specific gravity 
are added, and these are allowed to boU 
gently for about foiur hours, when they 
are found to be thoroughly united, and 
the fat to be saponified. The fire is then 
withdrawn, as in the process already 
described, and upon cooling, the lye, 
which 13 no longer alkaline, is pumped 
off. A second charge of lye is then 
given, and a similar routine is followed ; 
a third, and so on, until the soap is per- 
fectly made and is ready for casting. 

YeUow soap, — But few of our readers 
are perhaps aware that rosin is used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of a certain 
class of soaps. Rosin is a substance 
extremely soluble in alkaline solutions, 
but will not fi>rm a proper soap without 
the aid of some other substance. It is, 
however, a main ingredient in yellow 
soap, being added in the proportion of 
one- third, or one- fourth the weight of 



the tallow. This soap should be of a 
bright yellow colour, and should make a 
good lather with even hard pump-water. 
The hard soap is generally made in the 
usual manner, and the rosin is added at 
the close of the process. 
"" Toilet soaps. — Toilet soaps, such as the 
Windsor, the almond, and others, are 
chiefly named from the person by whom 
or the place where they are said to be 
manufactured, or from the perfume used 
in them. To the perfumer they are 
known by the fatty substance employed 
in their manufacture; thus there are 
some formed with tallow, some with hogs - 
lard, and some with the vegetable oils. 
Purchasers, for the most part, are guided 
in their choice by the scent ; but it is 
far more important to ascertain the sub- 
stances of which the article was manu- 
factured. A soap made entirely with oil 
and soda does not produce a good lather, 
the addition of a considerable portion of 
tallow is required. The soaps made oi 
oil of almonds are exceedingly good and 
grateful, but necessarily expensive. The 
soaps made of palm oil are by no means 
uncommon, and are grateful in use, and 
have, without the addition of any extra- 
neous odour, a pleasant smell. Windsor 
soap, so called under the hope of assuming 
for it a royal patronage, is made with 
good mutton suet, to which should be 
added a small proportion of olive oil, 
about one part of the latter to nine of the 
former. 

A perfume very commonly used for 
toilet soaps may be formed by tiie mixture 
of four parts, by weight, of the essence of 
carraway seeds, to three of the best 
lavender and three of rosemary. Another 
kind of perfume may be made by the 
mixture of three ounces of the essence of 
roses, one ounce of cloves, one of cinna- 
mon, and two and a half of bergamot. 

Transparent soaps, — We cannot close 
these remarks without a short account of 
the manufacture of transparent soaps. 
The manufacture of these was formerly 
kept secret, and they were consequently 
only made in England ; but the process 
is now [perfectly understood. They are 
without doubt exceedingly elegant in 
appearance, but at the same time it must 
be allowed that they are not equal to the 
other kinds in quality, and frequently 
acquire by age an unpleasant odour. 
They are made by the union of equal 
parts of some tallow, soap, and spirits of 
wine, which substances are united by the 
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gentle heat of a water batb. When a 
perfect solution has been effected with as 
little vaporization of the alcohol as pos- 
sible, the clear liquid is poured into 
frames, and when perfectly set, form 
cakes of transparent soap. The colours 
are given by the addition of turmeric or 
archil. 

We have now placed before the reader 
all the information which we consider 
necessary for a right understanding of the 
manufacture of soap. It is a substance 
which contributes greatly to the comfort 
of society, and is, we are happy to believe, 
of very common use among all classes in 
this country. But things which are com- 
mon are oftentimes thought unworthy ot 
consideration, and a smile of contempt 
would frequently be seen on the face of 
ignorance by the proposal of a question 
which could not be answered. If one 
person were to say to another, " Tell me 
something about soap," he would probably 
be sneered at in reply. It is, however, a 
branch of knowledge quite worthy of 
study, and we have therefore introduced 
it to our readers. W. M. H. 



MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

After it had been seen for ages in what 
manner the children of the poor were 
suffered to spend their Sunday, it struck 
one observer, at last, that they might on 
that day be taught to read — a possibility 
which had never been suspected. And 
then the schools which taught the chil- 
dren to read, made some of the parents 
so much pleased with their children for 
so new an attainment, that they could 
not be indifferent to the opening of other 
schools, to continue instruction through 
the week. It was within the same period 
that there was a large circulation of 
tracts, by which many who might be 
little desirous of instruction, were beguiled 
by the amusing vehicle contrived to con- 
vey it. Later issues of this class of papers, 
of every diversity of composition, diffused 
by the activity of numberless hands, 
have solicited perhaps a fourth part of 
the thoughtless beings in the nation to 
make at least a short effort to think. 

When we come down to a compara- 
tively recent time, we see the Bible going 
through the breadth of the land. In 
passing by any given number of houses 
of the inferior classes, we may presume 
there are in them four or five times as 



many copies of the sacred book, as there 
were in the same number, thirty or forty 
years ago. And when we consider how 
many more persons in these houses can 
read, and that in some of them the book 
may be more read for having come there 
as a novelty, than it is in many others, 
where it has been an old article of the 
furniture, we may fairly presume that the 
increased reading is in a greater propor- 
tion than the increased number of Bibles. 
This late period has also brought into 
action a new expedient, — an organization 
for schools, by which, instead of one or 
two agents being over-laboured with a 
mass of reluctant subjects, the whole 
mass will be animated into a system of 
mutual instruction, — a pleasure unknown 
to young learners before. 

One more distinction of our times has 
been, that effect which missionary and 
other philanthropic societies have had, to 
render familiar to common knowledge, 
by means of their meetings and publica- 
tions, a great number of interesting and 
important facts, on the state of other 
countries and our own, as were formerly 
beyond the sphere of ordinary information. 
— Foster, 



THE PROPERTIES OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 

Thb Scripture is suited to every capa- 
city. It is a ford wherein a lamb may 
wade, and an elephant swim. And herein 
is the infinite wisdom of God seen, in 
wreathing together plain truths with ob- 
scure, that he might gain the more credit 
to his word, by the one instructing the 
ignorance of the weakest ; by the other 
puzzling and confounding the under- 
standing of the wisest ; this also adds a 
beauty and ornament to the Scripture. 
As the beauty of the world is set off by 
a graceful variety of hills and valleys, so 
is it in the Scripture. There are sublime 
truths that the most aspiring reason of 
man cannot overtop, and there are more 
plain and easy truths, in which the weak- 
est capacity may converse with delight 
and satisfaction. No man is offended 
with his garden for having a shady 
thicket in it: no more should we be 
offended with the word of God, that, 
among so many fair and open walks, we 
here and there meet with a thicket that the 
eye of human reason cannot look through. 
— Bishop Hopkins, 
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THE TUILLERIES. 

The garden of the Tuilleries is an 
enclosed space of sixty-seven acres, laid 
out, by the celebrated Le Notre, in broad 
walks and angular beds, and profusely 
ornamented with vases and statues. It 
is a favourite resort of the Parisians, and 
is separated by the Place de la Concorde 
from the Champs £lys6es, an open space 
about 1000 yards in length by 400 yards 
in breadth, planted by Colbert, in 1670, 
with pavilions along the sides, provided 
with seats and entertainments. These 
parks — ^for so they may be called — con- 
stitute, with the Avenue de Neuilly, the 
Hyde Park of Paris, and like it, are often 
thronged. 

The palace of the Tuilleries, erected in 
the sixteenth century, on the site of a 
manufactory of tiles, (tuiles, whence its 
name,) was greatly enlarged by Henry 
IV., Louis XIII. and xiv. ; and additions 
have since been made to it by Napoleon 
and Louis Philippe. Its architecture is 
of a somewhat mixed character; but the 
earlier parts may be taken as a good 
specimen of the revived Italian style. 
Wings are extended from the main build- 
ing on the side towards the Place du 
Carrousel, one of which, on the south 
side, connects it with the museum of the 
Louvre; and on the garden side are 
arcades extending through the central 
portion of the building, at the sides of 
which are handsome pavilions, formed 
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into state apartments, remarkable for 
their lofty windows, flanked by Corin- 
thian pilasters. The general effect is 
extremely grand, especially on the garden 
side ; but its grandeur results more from 
its great length and the variety of out- 
line it presents, than from any excellence 
or congruity in the details. The state- 
rooms are on the first-floor, running the 
whole length of the garden front, — the 
principal being the Salle du Conseil ; the 
state dining-room, known as the Galerie 
de Diane, from which other rooms lead 
to a vast saloon and state ball-room, 
in the centre of the building, called 
the Salle des Mar^chaux, adorned with 
portraits of the great marshals of France, 
and unquestionably one of the finest 
rooms of the kind in Europe. The court 
of the Tuilleries, on the east side of 
the palace, was formed chiefly by Napo- 
leon, and forms a wide space, separated 
by an iron railing from the Place du 
Carrousel . — Macculloch, 



A DAY IN A COTTON-MILL. 

From one million and a half to two 
millions of cotton bales are annually im- 
ported into this country. Each of these 
bales weighs on the average three hun- 
dred pounds; hence, from four to six 
hundred millions of pounds of this deli- 
cate vegetable fibre are consumed by 
Great Britain, either for the immediate 
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purposes of human cloihuig, or for objects 
indirectly connected therewith. In the 
preparation of this raw material there are 
employed, to speak roughly, a million 
human beings, and the power of at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand horses, 
probably ni«re. These, however, must be 
taken m only approramative statements; 
but ik$y a|if Yoach the truth on this and 
not ott tike fkurther side. These things 
beinf to^ ^9 neefl scavcely say that w 
cottMi maiWufiBcfove W on« c^ the iargeet 
and bmmI im|nrtant ttt^m industrial e^ 
rati(»8; o«ie in which the widest wteiests 
are ait stake, and memeniocis e!a«»eDta 
eith«r im good or eifil concdrtd. 

The operatiem eemiecteil with ita «m^ 
nufaeture,h<Hll> dfreetly in the ffiMNpartttM 
of the fibre;, and todiircetly in flie cin»- 
struetim el the atftoAishiDgly ingenioiie 
and ^mevnalie xnaeSiioer^ empioyed to 
that eikd, are eendensid nite one ev twe 
districts, smd are altegeth^, or nearly 
so, unknown, beyond these. That which 
forms emphatically the cotton district is 
Manchester and its environs. Manches- 
ter may be considered as the centre of 
this busy circle, into which are coneen- 
tarated enormous displays of mechanical 
energies, and astonishing exhibitiona of 
human skill in its victories over the 
inertia of matter and the oomplezities of 
the constructive process, wnich is to 
weave a strong and continuous tissue out 
of a fragile and incoherent down. We find 
it begirt on every side with smaller towns, 
in which the hum not of life but of me- 
chanism fills the air all day, and, ceasing 
at evening time, is exchanged for that 
not less busy though less monotonous one 
of hard-working thousands seeking rest 
from toil in the open air, and by every 
cottage- door. Gaining any elevation in 
this district, a most singular and ano- 
malous prospect is displayed at the spec- 
tator's feet. An admirable position for 
a bird's-eye view of the locality is the 
top of some lofty factory chimney in 
process of erection ; for of necessity the 
summit of one in active operation would 
scarcely be deemed an agreeable position. 
Looking below is the great brick-build- 
ing, with its wondrous mechanisms, to 
which and to its fires this chimney seems 
as the windpipe. Beyond are innume- 
rable cottages of the poor, whose occupa- 
tion from early dawn to evening hours 
lies in the roaring machine-rooms of the 
factory. A little further removed are the 
schools for the children of the operatives, 
many of which are well conducted and of 



spacious dimensions. Then you see 
peeping up «» seiBie slightly elevated 
spot the vilkfe chwch, with its pre- 
tensions to a^tek^etufal bemity, and 
the tops ef soadlry ehapels, which in- 
directly diaelaim ail pretenn^ie of the 
kind. Over aeainst you ie another sis- 
ter-faeWy, wim a chuDney-thaft as tall, 
and a voice like the sound of impetu- 
ous " waters." On the light, cm the left, 
in every direction, mos^ and e«aty south 
Md west, factory after foetocy stands 
upi with ita thousands of windows, its 
Item and square features, and the never- 
absent eyvmey, now of this form, now 
aS that, b«t m vomitii^ m ivto the 
elear sky flooda el smek^ aoelt us eoly a 
g$vmm laetarjF-ehiDcmey \uvm hsw to 
«f€^, Ahogfther, peihaps, Ivo hun- 
dred dnnneys may he eennted, ea«h be^ 
kHuring to a similar nvmhfx el factories, 
and the whole district comprises from 
ten to twelve hundred. 

We are, however, to be occupied in the 
present instance with but one ; and before 
this article is concluded it will probably 
be found that there is enough in one cot- 
toa-mill to well occupy a kurge space of 
our time and thoughts. It i» necesaavy, 
before permission can he obtained to view 
this interesting manufacturing process, to 
obtain a written order fi-irni some pereoB 
either well acquainted with the owner o^ 
the mill, or from the mill-owner himself. 
When this is obtained, a penKm is usually 
commissioned to conduct ^e visitor 
through the buildiag, who explains the 
nature of the different operations, and 
will often he found to be an intelligent 
and interesting companion. The factory 
at which one '* day " was spent, and spent 
in the contemplation of a series of ohjeeta 
of interest connected with the manufao-t 
ture not often compressed into that time, 
is beautifully situated at Hyde, a town a 
few miles from Manchester, on an ele- 
vated position, commanding an extensive 
prospect on the one side of the steam- 
thronged cotton district, and on the other 
of a smiling country, where green woods 
and babl^ling brooks look as fresh and as 
beautiful as though there were no lacto-> 
ries by. A hard-worked canal bathed its 
feet, and bore to and firom it the fibre for 
whose manipulation it was erected, but in 
the different and opposite conditions of 
raw material and finisned fabrics. Around 
were corn-fields " white to the harvest," 
laden orchards, gentlemen's private resi- 
dences, the scattered and humble tene- 
ments of the poor ; and but for the long 
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and Io% steucture^ oi the a^iil^ hut for 
two Of thre^ exu>rmous wo^i-pvit boilejcs 
by \hi^ way-side, wi^h a I^ap p| broken 
and imiy mUl-work, but, a^ove all, f<pr 
tbe gi^aa% cbimney rearii^ its bead 
into t^ aic and venting a.t tixaea its long 
and djQiidy expisaUons, one might have 
supposed w^ were in the mid-country. 
As we approached the mill, a hummiii^, 
whirling, an4 curiously concuasive sound 
filled the air» telling ns that the thousand 
iron hands o^ the factory w^e plying 
their daily toil with their customary ra- 
pidity of action ; and nearer still, a dull, 
Wj l^ut far-penetrating musical note from 
tbe machine caUed the wiUow, with the 
clacks of hundreds of power-looms, met 
one's ears, producing an effect not easy 
to be conveyed by description. Being 
courteously received by the manager pf 
the works, who himself accompanied us» 
we were ^iKwn in succession every ope- 
ration through which the cotton has to 
pass, fron^ ^ state in which it is im- 
ported to that in which it is sent out 
ready lor home use or fpr exportation. 
In the fiictory in queation we possessed 
this advantage, that it was both a *< spin- 
ning " and a *< weaving " mill ; many of 
them being exclusively either the one or 
the other, and moreover that the ma- 
ehioeiy having only just been erected at 
an enormous cost, dispjiayed all the most 
recent improvements in the manufactur- 
ing process. 

But let us enter. We are first con- 
ducted into a large and rather dusty 
apartment, in which the cotton is re- 
ceived in bales and is " picked." This 
operation not being a laborious oue, 
though requiring some amount of tact 
and experience, is generally confided to 
young persons. Portions of the contents 
of the hales are taken by each, spread out 
en a table, and puUed asunder, until the 
fibres, becoming somewhat disentangled, 
are thus prepared for the more strictly 
purifying process. The qualities of cot- 
ton are detected by the eye and by the 
fing«r; that which is at the same time 
the cleanest, and possesses the largest 
fibre, or, technically, " staple," is consi- 
dered the finest ^ the dirtier masses, being 
at the same time but little coherent, indi- 
cating the shortness of their fibres, are of 
inferior quality. From this room it is 
oonveyed to the next in large wicker 
paniers lined with parchment, and at 
once light, strong, and durable. Let, 
however, the reader, previous to our fol- 
lowmg the track of the> cotton, accom- 



pany us for a short p^iodi to another 
room on the grpund-floor of the factory. 
In entering the power-loom depar^m^nt 
it is scu^cel^ p^sible to say what strijces 
the mind as being the n^i^ost wonderful 
therein ; whether the h^rihle, clatter- 
wg) qi^vering noise, which makes con- 
versation impossible even with one's self, 
whether the bewildering multitude of 
moving parts, or whether the aspect of 
perfect coolness and indifierence manliest 
in the countenances of the workpeople, 
who seem altogether insensible to an ap- 
parent confusion of movements, accom- 
panied with a tumult of sounds to which 
the writer cannot bring himself to be 
reconciled by any ordinary effort of the 
mind. Along the ceiling, |ar as the eye 
can reach, behold long lines of polished 
shafts bearing hundreds upon hundreds 
of pulleys, over which leathern straps fly 
with aiuazing velocity to communicate 
motion to the ipnumerahle looms on the 
floor. Along the ground you see long 
avenues, street^ and lanes, all in exact 
regularity of position, dividing from eadi 
other the four or five hundred power- 
looms, every one of whi<^ is working at 
its top-spe^d, and fabricating yard after 

J^ard of cotton cloth ; and to each pair of 
ooms are seen girls, boys, women, and 
Uien, now mending a broken thread, now 
equalizing the movements of the me- 
chanism, now examining the quality of 
the work, and every now and then put- 
ting a fresh ** coss," or coil of yarn, into 
the rattling shuttle. This is the very 
noisiest, busiest, ear- and- eye-confounding 
place in the whole mill, and when illu- 
minated with gas, as it is in winter, the 
scene is of almost magical eflect. 

Looking at an individual looixi more 
particularly, it may be rudely deaerihed 
as follows: — It is of rectangular form, 
about four feet in height, aud ahout five 
or six in width. Its diflerent parts re- 
ceive motion from one axis, to which &e 
moving pulley is fastened ; this being set 
in motion by the leathern straps of which 
we have spoken. At one end is a roller, 
on which the long threads, or ** warp,'' of 
the cloth are wound, which i^ gradually 
unrolled as the cloth is made; at the 
other is another roller, on which the 
calico, now finished, is rolled up as fast as 
it is made, and between these two rollers 
is placed a complexity of mechanism, not 
to be understood from description by 
any ignorant of the construction of the 
ordinary loom, and not necessary to be 
detailed for those who do. Suffice it to 
n2 
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say, that the machine does all; it un- 
winds the " warp," it performs the up- 
and-down movement of alternate threads ; 
with an iron hand it sends the swift 
shuttle on its incessant flight and return ; 
it presses up the cross- thread, or ** weft," 
and the cloth heing now made, it winds it 
up ready for removal. The power-loom 
is a study in itself; and only they who 
know its history can appreciate the pa- 
tience and skill which have comhined to 
give hirth to an invention so perfect in 
itself, and in the work it turns out. 

We have now seen cotton in the first, 
and in its last stage. Let the reader, 
with a piece of the commonest calico 
hefore him, accompany our steps as we 
return, and show how by a series of beau- 
tifully progressive operations the floculent 
fibre of the first becomes the firm and 
perfect tissue of the last stage. It would 
be well for every visitor of a cotton-mill 
to be clothed in cotton garments, or at 
least in a cotton dressing-gown, on ac- 
count of the floating filaments which 
abound in it, and this the scene from the 
door of the " willowing" and " blowing" 
machine-room will forcibly impress upon 
his recollection. Boys, with great arm- 
fuls of cotton-wool, are seen running to 
and fro, some feeding one, some another 
of the awful-looking and roaring engines 
which occupy the apartment. The cotton 
is first taken to the "willow;" being 
placed on a moving apparatus which 
"feeds" the machine, it is caught by 
some rapidly revolving mechanism, drag- 
ged into a box lined with iron spikes, 
where it is torn asunder by a revolving 
cylinder, also armed with teeth and mov- 
ing at a great velocity ; after being thus 
thoroughly disentangled, it is cast out of 
the machine on the other side. In this 
process the dirt which is accidentally, or, 
perhaps, purposely intermingled with the 
cotton is cast out, and the partially puri- 
fied fibre comes out in downy masses of 
beautifully soft feel and appearance at a 
large opening on the other side of the 
engine. After having been " willowed " — 
a term by the way not a corruption from 
" winnowed" but originating in the fact 
that the machine in use long ago in 
France was a wUlow-fr&me, into which 
the cotton was put and whirled about for 
some time; an operation wonderfully more 

fentle than the terrible dispersing process 
escribed above ; — after having been wil- 
lowed, the cotton is put in baskets, which 
are placed by the side of the attendant of 
the " blowing machine." This is a very 



powerfiil and ingenious engine for the 
purpose of thoroughly purifying the cot- 
ton, getting rid of ell hard knots, and 
other imperfections in the article, and 
also for the purpose of "opening" the 
cotton fibres, that is, of separating each 
filament as widely as possible from the 
others. This operation was formerly 
efiected by beating with rods, and the 
machine has been contrived to perform a 
similar beating process, but with far more 
rapidity and power than the manual ope- 
ration. The " blowing machine " is a 
terror-inspiring engine, about five feet 
wide, the same height, and from twelve 
to fifteen feet long. When at work it 
emits a beating, roaring, and humming 
noise all combined ; and being a machine 
the driving of which calls for the exer- 
cise of great power combined with great 
velocity, the floor of the room literally 
quivered under the drag and tear of a 
number of these engines, all at work at 
one time in it. It is, indeed, almost a 
surprise to the visitor that any structure 
can lone resist the tremendous strain of 
the medianisms in a cotton-mUl ; but if 
he will go to one of the windows and 
there measure the thickness of the exter- 
nal wall, his surprise will disappear. The 
attendant of the machine takes a bundle 
of the willowed cotton, weighs it in a 
scale at her side, hitting the proper quan- 
tity generally with great accuracy, and 
then spreads it over a measured space in 
the moving cloth, or apron, which feeds 
the engine. The voracious machine is 
seen to take it between the teeth of a pair 
of fluted iron rollers ; after this we lose 
sight altogether of the cotton until we go 
to the end of the machine, when lo ! it 
comes out a beautifully pure, white, soft, 
and dioviny fleece^ passing through a va- 
riety of operations, the speed and force 
of which make one shudder to contem- 
plate. After being drawn in by the 
rollers, it is beaten by a frame composed 
of several horizontal iron bars, to repre- 
sent rods, which are made to revolve at 
the tremendous rate of four thousand 
revolutions a minute ; after this a venti* 
lating fan, contrived so as to produce an 
upward current of air of immense power, 
sucks up all the dust produced by the 
beating and all the finer impurities of the 
cotton. It then goes through another 
" scutching," or beating process, and ap- 
pears at length at the extremity of the 
machine as a fleece, orj* lap," where it 
winds itself up. ed by GoOQ ' 
The purifying process, though now far 
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advanced^ is by no means completed. 
The fleece to a stranger, as to us, appears, 
already fit for spinning, but it would be 
found full of a number of minute hard 
pieces which would render that process 
impossible. These must be got rid of, 
and the machine called the *' carding- 
engine" has this task to perform. The 
object of this engine is to comb out the 
fibres with a comb of great delicacy, and 
in so doing to give them a greater degree 
of mutual parallelism, and to remove the 
impurities in question, and, finally, to 
form the fleece into a delicate, fragile 
riband of wool. Our intelligent com- 
panion next conducted us to the room in 
which the '' carding" machinery is placed. 
This is a most interesting part of the mill, 
and to any one who delights to see, as we 
do, combinations of mechanisnl which 
may be almost said, as far as their duty is 
concerned, to perform the part of rational 
creatures, and far better than rational 
beings could do, this room will prove a 
source of much gratification. As it is 
less noisy than the others, the contem- 
plation of the mechanism is more enjoy- 
able also. All that the bustling boys and 
girls who fly about this room have to do 
is to keep the machine clean, to feed it 
with material, and to remove occasionally 
the cotton riband, when the cans into 
which it is directed are filled. Now and 
then, also, they have to repair the riband 
if by accident it should be broken. In 
the room into which we have now en- 
tered the carding-engines are arranged in 
long rows, and present a very singular 
appearance as they are looked at in a 
line. The fleece is placed in a recess at 
the back, from whence its end is seized 
by the machine and presented to a great 
revolving drum, which is covered with an 
endless comb made of iron wires stuck 
through leather. It is carried by this 
drum over several smaller ones, likewise 
covered with the innumerable wire-teeth, 
and is at length delivered on to a smaller 
drum in front, called the " doffer," from 
its office of doffing or removing the cotton 
from the surface of the great drum. A 
curious and almost ludicrous piece of 
mechanism removes the now delicate 
layer of cotton from the " doffer," con- 
sisting of a long horizontal comb, which 
has a rapid up-and-down motion, by 
means of which it gently but completely 
removes, and in a layer like a spider's 
web, the cotton from the teeth of the 
doffing-drum. This layer is then made 
to converge to a central point where a 



trumpet-like orifice presents itself, into 
which it is drawn by the tractive effect of 
a pair of rollers, between which it now 
passes, no longer a thin sheet but a 
beautiful band of cotton, technically ** a 
sliver," and pours into a tall upright can, 
into which it is gently pressed by a weight 
which alternately rises and falls, pressing 
down the accumulating coils of the sliver 
before it. To have a just conception of 
the beauty, and even elegance, of these 
consecutive operations the machine ought 
to be inspected, since the clearest powers 
of description fail in conveying it. The 
contrast between a sliver after it has left 
the carding-engine, and a bunch of cotton 
taken from the fleece, or " lap," previous 
to the operation, is very striking. In the 
latter the fibres intersect each other in 
every conceivable direction, and appear 
inextricably interlaced ; in the sliver, 
however, not only is the cotton more 
pure and free from inequalities of texture, 
but its ffiaments are laid in a straighter 
relative position, and the substance ap- 
pears remarkably advanced in preparation 
for the future operations. Carding is 
often twice performed, or even more fre- 
quently, the slivers from the first machine 
being conducted to the teeth of another 
carding-engine, and there being torn 
asunder into the finest down once more, 
to be again collected and formed into 
another sliver of most beautiful texture. 
Cotton prepared with such care as this, is 
exclusively devoted to the manufacture 
of very fine fabrics. For coarser and the 
cheapest articles only one carding process 
can be aflbrded, and sometimes the opera- 
tion of " blowing," or scutching, is alto- 
gether set aside, the cotton being brought 
from the willow to the carding-machiues 
at once. 

The cotton is now sufficiently purified 
to be ready for the manufacture. An- 
other principle in its manipulation now 
comes mto play ; the fibres must be pre- 
pared for twisting. To this end they 
must first be laid as straight as possible, 
since it would be manifestly futile to 
attempt to twist a riband of fibres which 
lay across each other in all directions. 
We were, therefore, conducted into the 
division of the factory appropriated to 
this object, which is called technically 
the " drawing " process. It will be rea- 
dily understood that if a flock of cotton 
wool were taken in the hand and gently 
drawn asunder, its fibres would assume 
somewhat of a parallel arrangement. It 
is, in fact, difficult to conceive of any 
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otlier riiefthoa by which the same end 
could be effected ; but that which is easy 
to the hfuman finger acting under the 
implilses of a reasoning mind, becomeis 'a 
problem of tlie greatest apparent difficulty 
wb'en the work is to be committed alto- 
gether to the care of iron fingers, inca- 
pable of any but a filled and determinate 
class of movements. How was a machine 
to be invetited capable of representing, 
and with fidelity, the drawing process 
from time immemorial performed by the 
spinster's fingers, as she plied her busy 
wheel? In this room were twenty or 
thirty beautiful machines — the answers 
to the question. Nor are they less re- 
markable for their simplicity than for 
their beauty, and the mffenuity of the 
principle upon which they are con- 
structed. Essentially, they consist of the 
following parts: — the cans, containing 
" slivers " from the cafding-engine ; a 
framework to support the moving parts ; 
three long rows of fluted rollers, about an 
inch tn diameter, upon which three fows 
of leathern rollers lie and revolve with 
them ; a trumpet orifice and traction 
rollers, and a can which receives the 
drawn out Sliver, with a falling weight to 
fill it as full as possible. The prbceSs is 
as follows : the sliver leaves the first cah, 
being drawn out of it by the revolution 
bf the rollers ; it' passes between them, and 
the upper leather one pressing on the 
under iron one causes the sliver between 
them to move onwards; but the first pair 
of rollers between which the sliver is 
draWn move very slowly, and the two 
next pairs much quicker : what must be 
the natural result of this adaptation? 
Undoubtedly, that the quick -moving 
rollers will tend to pull forwards the 
sliver more rapidly than it can be allowed 
to cohie by the slow motion of the first 
pair. This ihen is the drawing-principle, 
the differential rotation of three pairs of 
rollers, by Which the cotton sliver is de- 
tained in the hinder and pulled forward 
by the anterior parts. The " drawing " 
then goes through the spout, and is re- 
ceived into the second can. It is cus- 
tomary to direct several slivers, after 
passing through the drawing process, 
into one trumpet orifice ; they then pass 
between a pair of rollers which unites 
them all into one, and the sliver thus 
formed is received into the can; but in 
consequence of the thinning out of the 
slivers as they are drawn, the sliver com- 
posed of five or six others is only equal 
in thickness to one of them previous to 



its being drawn. 'Old !fir Richard Ark- 
wright usdd to say, wTien his people 
turned out inferid^ "work, that " they 
nrast look better to their drawings," so 
persuaded was he that upon the jJeiffec- 
tion of this apparently trifling operation 
depended much of the siiccess of every 
future stage of the cotton manufacture. 

Suppose one of these " drawings " were 
taken into the band and examined, it 
would be found that a considerable de- 
gree of straightness had been communi- 
cated to the fibres ; what then would be 
the result, if a number of them were 
again drawn and all formed into one 
sliver? It would be, that there Were so 
many more chances of hll the fibres 
being made straight, and the greater the 
number of times thkt this doubling and 
drawing process took 'place, the greater 
the probability that tbe drawing ulti- 
mately would consist of none but straight 
and even fibres. This theoretic principle 
is importantly developed in the machines 
to which our attention is now drawn. Con- 
ceive, reader, of twenty or thirty wbitte 
bands of cotton wool, all flowing with 
equal speed through so many rollers and 
pouring into the expanded mouth of a 
single pipe, emerge from it in a soft, 
even, delicate istream of cotton, the fibres 
of which are straighter than the hands of 
ftian could lay them, and that the can 
into Which it was received was set in 
slow motion On its long axis, so as to 
give a little twist to the coils as they 
were refined in its interior ; iand you have 
a fair idea of the doubling frame. Dr. 
Ure states that the doubling is sometimes 
carried to the extent of one hundred 
thousand times, by wbich, of course, the 
proportionably greater evenness is secured 
m tne fibres of the sliver. 

Another step is now taken ; what We 
have been thus far shown were, after 
all, only the preliminary Operations ; the 
grand and itiiportant one by which the 
brittle sliver is to be converted into the 
tough yam, or yet tougher and harder 
thread, we had yet to see. Several dif- 
ferent machines are and have 'been in use 
for this object ; but in the mill we visited, 
the machme for effecting it Was alone 
that splendid monument of human pa- 
tience and talent— the "bobbin and ily " 
frame. As we stood before one of these 
singular pieces of mechanism, we were 
lost in admiration. What an amazing 
complication of parts is here; What 
a surprising variety of motions; what 
an exercise of power to set in move- 
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Hient such a xramber and complexity 
of raechanisms ; at what a fearful «peed 
do these hundreds of upright spindles 
^y; and what a horrid, quaking, qui- 
vering noise fills the air as they move ! 
It wul he manifest that it would he 
in vain to attempt its elucidation on this 
page without the aid of diagrams, and 
the expenditure of too much space ; yet 
a pretty clear conception of the work, 
done hy its means may be given in few 
trords. The sliver goes from the douhling- 
ininie to this ; it is drawn between rollers, 
thus again being attenuated j it goes from 
the rotters to the spindles, which are ar- 
ranged in two ro\m down the len^h of 
the machine, and are revolving at the 
rate df some thousands of revolutions in 
a minute ; on the top of each spindle is 
■a bent fork of iron, one arm of which is 
hollow, and lower down is a wooden reel, 
or bobbin, on which the sliver, having 
come down the bent hollow fork, is 
woimfl by the revolutions of the spindle, 
and to prevent its being all wound up 
on one part of the red, an ingenious 
contrivance directs the ** roving," for so 
it is now called, alternately to the top 
and bottom of the reel, so that it is 
wound up with beautiful regularity. 
Thus it becomes evident that the cotton 
sliver is here elongated, twisted by the 
revolution of the spindles, and finally 
wound up upon the bobbin, which when 
full is removed and a fresh set put on. 
These engines stop themselves when they 
have filled the bobbins to their utmost. 

Taking up a bobbin just as it is turned 
off by this machine, the cotton is seen to 
have undergone a remarkable alteration 
in character. Before it was a thick, soft, 
and easily torn riband, but now it is a 
thin cord, its fibres are thrown spirally 
across it, and it will even support some 
small weight; yet compared to one of 
the threads of a piece of calico, it be- 
comes evident much more remains to be 
done ; our conductor, therefore, led us to 
the more strictly-speaking spinning de- 
partments. In a room somewhat similar 
to the last, and resonant with a vibratory 
noise which almost amounted to a musical 
note, were placed the curious machines 
called, it is said from their noise, the 
** throirtles." These machines reduce the 
** roving '* by another drawing between 
rollers, and whirling it round at an asto- 
nishing velocity give it what is called the 
«* twist;" that is, the fibres are thrown 
into a stiU closer spiral, and in so doing the 
roving becomes converted into a " thread," 



or ** yarn," which the machine winds upon 
a bobbin, just as in the last instance. In 
appearance Ifhe throstle-engines much re- 
semble the bobbin and fly-frames, only 
they are smaller and not nearly so oom- 
plicated. Should a thread break, the 
whde machine must be stopped, until 
the "pieoer," the gM attending it, with 
a little piece of cotton in her fingers, 
repairs the broken thread and sets it 
again in motion. The yam thus pro- 
duced is found to^be hard, compact, and 
strong, capable of bearing up a much 
larger weight than formerly ; it is, there- 
fore, preferred for making sewing cottons 
and for the long threads of the cotton 
cloth. The cross threads, or weft, re- 
quire to be softer and finer than can be 
naade by the throstle ; and to produce a 
yam of this descr^tion is the inteofiion 
of the most strange-looking machine in 
the whole factory, called the " spinning- 
mule." Picture to yourself, reader, an 
immense apartment, occupying the entire 
length and width of the building ; to its 
remotest end it k full of moving mechan- 
*i8m; but,, strange to say, these machines 
are of a locomotive character! Long 
shelves, fiill of bobbins, are arranged at 
intervals across the breadth of the room ; 
below, and a little in front, are long 
ranges of fluted and leather rollers, be* 
tween which the " roving " goes from 
the bobbin ; it is then seen that myriads 
of delicate threads proceed horizontally 
from the rollers, for the length of four feet 
and a half, to an elegant long framework, 
on which are placed innumerable delicate 
spindles, upon which a coil of thread is 
being wound. Watch ! the multitude of 
spindles being twisted with immense 
velocity, the lengths of thread suddenly 
stop, the framework moves up, and in so 
doing, behold every one of the spindles 
has wound up the length of thread con- 
nected with it, and all are again whirling 
away as the framework moves back again, 
and twisting a fresh length of thread, 
which they again wind up when suf- 
ficiently twisted ; and so on incessantlv. 
In this most interesting and remarkable 
operation the yarn is; 1st, drawn out; 2nd, 
twisted ; 3rd, stretched ; and 4th, wound 
up into a little conical coil, called a 
" coss." This process is altogether auto- 
matic ; no human hand guides, nor directs, 
nor controls, nor assists the perfect me- 
chanism to fulfil its task, save when a 
broken thread needs repair, or the 
*' cosses " require removing. The yarn is 
now ready for the weaver, out it must yet 
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undeigo one or two more processes. It 
has to be laid in a certain number of 
parallel threads for the warp of the cloth. 
This we saw effected by a most insenious 
patent machine, which contained many 
nundreds of reels of yam, and wound 
them on to a roller in perfectly parallel 
order. From hence the warp is taken to 
receive that coating of size, or paste, 
which is called the dressing. This is also 
effected by some curious machinery, which 
unwinds the warp off the first roller, passes 
it through a solution of dressing, wipes 
off all superfluous dressing, dnes the 
threads, winds them up on another roller, 
and counts the length of the pieces, giving 
warning to the attendant by ringing a 
bell, when he marks the place in red 
paste, as a guide to the girl at the power- 
loom. This roller is then taken to the 
power-loora room, where we conducted 
the reader at the first. The yam for the 
weft is wound up into a little cone, and is 
introduced into the centre of the shuttle. 
After a visit to the magnificent new 
engine, which single-handed moved all 
the machinery in this immense factory, 
weary with wondering, confused and be- 
wildered with the number and intricacy 
of the machines, we turned homewards, 
and soon lost in a pleasant walk down the 
greenest of lanes every remembrance, but 
agreeable ones, of our " Day in a Cotton- 
Mill." R. E. 



SPIRITS IN PRISON. 

The spiritual life and power conferred 
on the Saviour as the reward of his dis- 
interested labours in the cause of God's 
honour and man's salvation, were illus- 
triously manifested in that wonderful 
quickening of his apostles by the com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost on the 
day of Pentecost ; and in communicating 
through the instrumentality of their 
ministry spiritual life, and all its con- 
comitant and following blessings, to mul- 
titudes of souls dead in sins. 

It is to this, I apprehend, that the 
apostle refers, when he says hy which, or 
whereby, by this spiritual quickening, or 
wherefore, being thus spiritually quick- 
ened, "he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, who before time were 
disobedient." If our general scheme of 
interpretation is well founded, there can 
be no doubt as to who those "spirits in 
prison " are. They are not human spirits, 
confined in bodies like so many prisons, 
as a punishment for sin in some previous 



state of being; that is a heathenish doc- 
trine, to which Scripture, rightly inter- 
preted, gives no sanction; but sinful 
men righteously condemned, the slaves 
and captives of Satan, shackled with the 
fetters of sin. These are the captives to 
whom Messiah, *' anointed by the Spirit 
of the Lord" — that is, just in other words, 
" quickened in the Spirit" — ^was to pro- 
claim liberty ; the bound ones to whom 
he was to announce the opening of the 
prison. This is no uncommon mode of 
representing the work of the Messiah. 
Comp. Isa. xliii. 5, 7; xlix. 3, 12. 

It is not unnatural, then, that guilty 
and depraved men should be represented 
as captives in prison; but the phrase 
" spirits in prison," seems a strange one 
for spiritually captive men. It is so ; but 
the use of it, rather than the word, men 
in prison, or prisoners, seems to have 
grown out of the previous phrase, quick- 
ened in spirit. He who was quicKened 
in the Spirit had to do with the spirits of 
men, with men as spiritual beings. This 
seems to have given a colour to the whole 
passage: the eight persons saved from 
the deluge are termed eight souls. 

But then it seems as if the '' spirits in 
prison,'' to whom our Lord, quickened in 
spirit, is represented as coming and 
preaching, were the unbelieving genera- 
tion who lived before the flood, "the 
spirits in prison, who aforetime were dis- 
obedient, when once the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah." 
This difiiculty is not a formidable one. 
This stumbling-block may easily be re- 
moved. " Spirits in prison," is a phrase 
characteristic of men in all ages. We see 
nothing perplexing in the statement — 
"God sent the gospel to the Britons, 
who, in the days of Caesar, were painted 
savages :" the persons to whom God sent 
the gospel were not the same individuals 
who were painted savages in the days of 
Caesar; but they belonged to the same 
race. Neither should we find any thing 
perplexing in the statement, Jesus Christ 
came and preached to spiritually captive 
men, who were hard to be convinced in 
former times, especially in the days of 
Noah. The reason why there is refer- 
ence to the disobedience of men in former 
times, and especially in the days of Noah, 
will probably come out in the course of 
our fiiture illustrations. 

Having endeavoured to dispose of these 
verbal difiiculties, let us now attend to 
the sentiment contained in the words, 
" Jesus Christ, spiritually quickened, 
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came and preached to the spirits in 
prison, who in time past were disobe- 
dient " The coming and preaching 
describe not what our Lord did hodUy, 
but what he did spiritually; not what he 
did peisoually, but what he did by the 
instrumentality of others. The apostle 
Paul has explained the meaning of the 
apostle Peter, when, in the second chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, he 
represents Christ as, after ** having abo* 
lished inhis flesh the enmity," coming and 
preaching peace to them who were afar 
Qf£y and to them who were nigh, that is, 
both to Gentiles and to Jews. Another 
very satisfactory commentary may be 
found in the Gospels. "All power is 
given unto me," said our Saviour, after 
being quickened in the Spirit, " All power 
is given to me in. heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you : and, lo, 
I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world. So, then, after the Lord had 
thus spoken to them, he was received into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. 
And they went forth, and preached every 
where, the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the words with signs follow- 
ing." To the apostle, who was bom as 
one out of due time, the commission was : 
I send thee to the Gentiles, "to open 
their eyes, to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to 
God, that they may receive the forgive- 
ness of sins, and an inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is 
in Christy " and whatever Paul did effec- 
tually in the discharge of that commission, 
it was not he^ but Christ by him. Thus, 
then, is Christ quickened in consequence 
of his suffering, the just One in the room 
of the unjust, going and preaching to the 
spirits in prison. 

There are two subsidiary ideas in refer- 
ence to this preaching of Christ, quick- 
ened in the Spirit, to the spirits in prison, 
that are suggested by the words of the 
apostle, and these are — the success of 
his preaching, and the extent of that 
success. These " spirits in prison " had 
"aforetime been disobedient." Christ 
had preached to them not only by Noah, 
but by all the prophets, for the spirit in 
the prophets was " the Spirit of Christ ; " 
but he had preached in a great measure 
in vain. He had to complain in reference 
to his preaching by his prophets, and in 



reference to his own personal preaching, 
previously to his suffering, the Just in the 
room of the unjust, " I have laboured in 
vain, I have spent my strength for nought, 
and in vain. All day long I have stretched 
out my hands unto a st^T-necked and re- 
bellious people." "Who hath believed 
our report V* But now, Jesus Christ being 
quickened by the Spirit, and quickening 
others by the Spirit, the consequence was, 
" the disobedient were turned to the wis- 
dom of the just," and " the spirits in 
prison" appeared "a people made ready, 
prepared for the Lord." The word, at- 
tended by the Spirit, in consequence of 
the shedding of the blood of th^ covenant, 
had free course and was glorified, and 
" the prisoners were sent forth out of the 
pit wherein there was no water." The 
prey was taken from the mighty, the 
captive of the terrible one was delivered. 
The sealed among the tribes of Israel 
were an hundred forty and four thousand, 
and the converted from among the nations, 
the people taken out from among the 
Gentiles, to the name of Jehovah, formed 
an innumerable company, " a multitude 
which no man could number, out of every 
kindred, and people, and tribe, and na- 
tion." It was not then " as in the days 
of Noah," when "few, that is, eight souls 
were saved." Multitudes heard and knew 
the joyful sound; the shackles dropped 
from their limbs, and they walked at 
liberty, keeping God*s commandments. 
And still does the fountain of life spring 
up in the quickened Redeemer's heart, 
and well forth, giving life to the world. 
Still does the great Deliverer prosecute his 
glorious work of spiritual emancipation. 
Still is he going and preaching to the 
" spirits in prison ; " and though all have 
not obeyed, yet many already have 
obeyed, many are obeying, many more 
will yet obey. — Dr, Brown, 



THE POWER OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

" I HAVE just heard a good joke, Mr. 
Ford," said Watkins.* " Louis Philippe 
is reported to have been at Twickenham, 
where, you know, he lived when in exile, 
as duke of Orleans. On finding one of 
his old servants, and asking what he was 
now doing, he answered, * I keep the 
Crown ;* on which Louis said, * I hope 
you will continue to do so ; I tried, but 
could not' Was not that good ?" And 

* See FisUor, January and Februa^O 
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Watikim clmckled lieantily as be ihoaght 
of tihe witticism. 

" It is a good tale/' repKed Caleb, " by 
no means unlikely in itself, and clever in 
its way if a piece of manufacture, which 
cannot be truly said of idany a story now 
abroad, uttered though it be by the lip, 
and repeated by the press. It shows 
strange and lamentable credulily on the 
part of multitudes, when a tale which 
ought at once to be seen through, stirs 
them up to insurrection, or involves a 
cottutry in all the horrors of revolution." 

" They hope to -better themselves, you 
know," said Watkins. 

" And often without any sound reason 
for the expectation," rejoined Caleb, " and 
indeed the strongest possible against it. 
The robber, the murderer, may look for 
some advantage as the result of crime ; 
biit punishment most justly follows con- 
viction. Neither good is to be obtained, 
nor evil counteracted by evil. And while 
thrones are crumbling, I thank God that 
our own is still secure. * Woe-worth the 
^ay ' when the -expectations which some 
indulge as to a national convulsion shall 
make even a slight approach to such a 
catastrophe." 

" Could not we do very well without a 
sovereign?" inquired Watkins, who in 
any other presence would have emphati- 
cally asserted the affirmative. 

" I think not, and that most deliber- 
ately," said Caleb. " The Jews have a 
tale that the prophet Elijah still walks 
the earth, and that any one acquainted 
with the Cabala may keep him company. 
Accordingly, a Jew joined him, on the 
condition that he should ask no questions. 
At the close of the week they came to a 
synagogue, where they were courteously 
treated, invited to read the law, and had 
the rites of hospitality most abundantly 
offered; and on leaving them Elijah 
lifted up his eyes and prayed, 'May they 
have only one ruler in that synagogue.' 
A week afterwards they visited another ; 
here they were treated rudely; no one 
asked them to read the law, nor did they 
receive a single invitation to the houses 
of the Jews ; yet, as they retired, Elijah 
prayed, ' May every man in this syna- 
gogue be a ruler.' His companion, struck 
by what he deemed inconsistent and un- 
just, insisted on knowing the reasons for 
such prayers, when Elijah replied : * See 
•you not that the people of the last syna- 
gogue will have trouble enough with 
many rulers, and that those of the former, 
on having owe, will enjoy peace ? ' Now 



I am satisfied," added Caleb, " that our 
one ruler is a |;reat security for our 
national tranquillity." 

" Why, a flovereien can go to war when 
he likes," said Watkimi, '*and that is one 
reason why I think such people ought 
not to have so mucb power. Just look 
at our national debt, more than trebled 
within my recollection, and bringing upon 
us taxes without end." 

" No doubt," said Caleb ; " we have 
still to pay the costs of that frightful 
struggle; but though the crown cim 
enter into treaties with foreign states, and 
also make peace and war, which alike 
materially affect the welfare of the sub- 
ject, yet no war can possibly be continued 
without the full support of both Houses 
of Parliament; nor can any peace be 
concluded, or treaty be binding, so as to 
affect the interests of the people, without 
the approval of those bodies. The sceptre 
of our queen is not the iron rod of a 
despot. The prerogative is indeed roj'al, 
but its only effect is to give authority and 
vigour to the action of the government, 
in its care of the national defence, and 
its intercourse with foreign powers." 

Watkins was not prepared for such a 
statement. He had fallen in with Mr. 
Ford, on walking towards Merston one 
fine evening, and had not anticipated the 
result of the story with which he had 
been so greatly amused. Accustomed to 
take his weekly paper for authority, 
which was often chanting the advanta^s 
of republicanism, he had become, like 
many others, enamoured of a State df 
things which he did not understand, and 
was far more ready for dogmatic assertion 
than clear statement or cogent argu- 
ment. He thought, however, it would 
not do to let Caleb have it all his own 
way; and therefore, after a pause he 
said : " Well, Mr. Ford, it is plain you 
think better of these sovereigns than I 
do ; and yet we read in the Bible that 
God gave Israel a king in his wrath." 

** Hfs displeasure was manifest," said 
Caleb, " in the gift, because God himself 
had been, and then was, then Kmg ; and 
in their rebellion thiey wished to set him 
aside for such a sovereign as other na- 
tions had. He is of purer eyes than to 
look upon iniquity, and thetefbre this was 
visited with his righteous indignation. 
Besides, such a king as they desired was 
like those of the east, then and now, a 
despot. Samuel predicted what he wofu'ld 
be ; and when the H^rew state atJtually 
became a monarchy, tbe'fbrm of govern- 
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ment-aiid ilie customs of the court rapidly 
ncqtth^ilie cbtoacterlie asrsligned to ft — 
a character as conformahle as the te- 
sections of the law and the free hadnts 
of th« people drHowed to sovereign power 
in other countries. Mafty of the Hebrew 
kin^, indeed, disregarded the Bnrits^tidns 
of the Mosaic law and the habits of a 
people accustocded to the independence 
of pai^toral 13b. Hence the discontents 
which embittered the last years of Solo- 
mon, who assimilated his court to the 
oriental <^aract^r, and the tevoltttion that 
followed hfs death." 

Watkinsliad now only one fehot tofire. 
" Ametida can do very well without a 
king/at all events." 

**Biit not wfthout a ruler," replied 
Caleb. " Even each tribe of its Indians 
has a chief, and the United States have 
their president ; the name Inay vary, but 
the thing itself is very much the same. 
And it it curious to oDserve how, in the 
effbrt to be rid ot certain forms, the very 
spirit in Which they originated starts fresh 
tft^vietv- Bid you never notice among 
the citizens of A'merica what an array 
they have 6f militai^ -titles ? Majors, 
colonelB^ dttd generstls abound on eveYy 
hand. fVTiy, "Wh^n the first constitution 
was laid, ^dn the decision that the presi- 
dent should be called *hl^ most illustrious 
hig'hness,* there wais a debate on the style 
and title of the vice-president, when 
Franklin proposed that he should be de- 
nominated * his most ^tiperfltious high- 
ness,' which is said to have put an end 
alike to the discussion and the office. I 
see you smile, Watkiiis, and well you 
may, f6r the fact is amusing. I question, 
indeed, if France, notwithstanding the 
revolution and the overthrow of the 
monarchy, is really ]^repared to renounce 
royalty ; We shall see whether it is so or 
not: but I shall ntJt be surprised if the 
very people who have just shbuted, *DoWn 
with the king !' Sboh vociferate with equal 
energy, ' TJ^ with the emperor !' " 

«* We know at least," said Watkins, 
" thdt the crown costs Us a great deal of 
money." 

" There is no disputing," said Caleb, 
" the gteat 'fewer of the sovereign in 
England. Ibe crown is the fountain of 
honour, and can alone confer any rank or 
precedence. It has the unlimited power 
of creating peers, but it has only been 
exercised by calling up the eldest sons of 

Seers, which adds to the number of the 
ouse only during the lives of individuals. 
Vast patronage is at the disposal of the 



crdwn, tod, with "flie Jfoyal r«?vehue, con- 
tribtftes to the indiyiduail influehce of the 
sovereign. And if a few men can be 
found in whom to repoire confidence, who 
are willing to serve, and whom parliament 
will not reject, to them the administration 
of public a&irs may be coMde^. 'But, 
Watkins, you were just speaking of thte 
cost of the monarchy." 

" Yes ; I cannot help thinking of that, 
Mr. Fotd," he replied; "and there Wlis 
tAuch tallL about it at the Red Lion the 
other night : only think wliat a sight of 
money it is!" 

"It looks large," said Caleb; "but, 
supposing her majesty's subjects in Great 
Britain to pay the amount, it only costs 
each individual about threepence a year; 
and supposing it is shared amt^ng all who 
are under the British crown, then the 
annual tribute of each one is about a 
halfpenny, Ntfw, tan you tell me what 
it would cost to abolish monarchy ? That 
reckoning is being made by the French ; 
we shall before long be better prepared 
to judge of the total. But, mark me, it 
will be frightful indeed." 

" They are going on strangely, I con- 
fess," said Watkins; " and then, if you 
did not tell me, I sliould think there 
must be something wrong about the cost 
df royalty with us : mtc you sure it is 
only what you state ? " 

" Perfectly so, on the best authority," 
replied Caleb : " people talk as if there 
were no limit to the expenses or power 
of the sovereign ; and as to both, they are 
entirely wrong. What a check is there, 
for example, in the necessity -of yearly 
meeting parliament, and of having re- 
course to it for the very meahs'of carrying 
on the government ! The power of the 
Sword — the only means of keeping the 
army and navy together — ^is derived from 
an act passed yearly, and but for one 
year each time. All the branches of the 
revenue are only granted, in like man- 
ner, for one year, except the portion that 
is mortgaged to the public creditor. Were 
the sovereign to retain the troops on foot 
without a mutiny bill, and to levy the 
revenue not voted by parliament, not 
oiily would soldiers be released from mi- 
litary obedience, and the people. justified 
in resisting the crown, but the cohrts of 
law would neither aid the ministry by 
bringing the soldier to court-martials, or 
require subjects to pay their taxes. Thus 
the crown cannot govern without assem- 
bling parliament, or without a general 
good imderstanding with the -parliament 
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BO assembled. The man, moreover, who 
should remain in an^ office of trust under 
the crown, while illegal attempts were 
making, especially if he should aid in 
making them, would at the first assem- 
bling of parliament be impeached, nor 
could the crown prevent nis trial and 
conviction." 

At a little distance from those thus 
engaged in conversation, the village was 
opening before them ; the pastures rich 
and fertile with frequent rains, and the 
lambs reposing with the sheep, after the 
friskings and gambollings of the day. 
Watkins was desirous to commence a 
discussion about parliament, but Caleb 
remarked that the question must be re- 
served till they met again ; but he did not 
take leave of his companion untU he 
had referred to Him who is the King of 
kings, and urged the unspeakable import- 
ance of rendering him the obedience 
which can alone be offered by a reno- 
vated heart. V. V. 



A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 
A DEVOTIONAL Spirit is the first es- 
sential element of piety. The most 
complete knowledge of the system of 
redemption will only realize the letter 
that killeth, if there be no self-appropria- 
tion of the benefits of that system, no 
heart-sympathy with its principles, and 
no soul-beseechings for communion with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
The blessings enumerated in the gospel 
must be highly valued, and in proof 
hereof, earnestly sought. An intelligent 
recognition of the good things of the 
everlasting covenant, which the Father 
hath promised to them that ask him, and 
a conviction of their adaptation to his 
individual wants, will prompt the peti- 
tioner. Feeling his need, he will pray 
that it may be supplied. Aware of his 
weakness, he will pray for strength. 
Alive to his danger from Satanic and 
worldly temptation, and from the un-era- 
dicated evils of his heart, he wUl pray for 
succour. Knowing that his busmess in 
life is to glorify the Redeemer, he will 
pray for light, grace, and direction. Re- 
membering his transgressions, he will 
pray for pardon ; remembering his con- 
stant need of sanctifying influence, he 
will pray for the Holy Spirit; and, 
remembering the medium of communi- 
cation between heaven and earth, he will 
pray in the name of the only Mediator 
between God and man. Listening to 



the dictates of a sanctified heart, he will 
pray for Ms^ brethren, his kinsmen ac- 
cording* to the flesh, and for his fellow 
disciples of every name. Widening the 
field of vision, his sympathies wfll be 
excited for a world ** without God," and 
he will pray for the speedy dififusion of 
the "everlasting s^ospel" throughout the 
nations; and feefing confident that the 
claims of the Redeemer require unprece- 
dented accessions to his spiritual king- 
dom, he will pray with the earnestness of 
faith, and the animation of hope. The 
influence of prayer in the formation of 
character is far greater than the petitioner 
himself may know. We speak not now 
of what is generally understood by " an- 
swers to prayer;" but of the moral and 
intellectual mfluence which the habit of 
prayer — real, believing prayer — for no- 
thing else deserves the honourable name 
—exercises on the petitioner. With regard 
to moral influence : does not a sense of 
the inconceivable distance between him 
and the great God, from whom he asks < 
the blessings, increase the feeling of 
reverence? Does not the idea, that, 
notwithstanding the distance, he is ac- 
cessible, increase his gratitude? Does 
not the recollection that this accessibility 
is by grace through the adored Redeemer, 
increase his sense of obligation to his once 
crucified but now exalted Saviour ? Does 
not the thought of what he was, ere it 
was said of him, " Behold he prayeth," 
increase his sense of the long-sufiering 
patience, and abounding grace of God? 
Does not a view of the atonement, which 
must ever be before the eye of the peti- 
tioner^ deepen his abhorrence of sin, and 
enlarge his conception of Divine love ? 
Does not the hope of eternal life, through 
the merits of Him in whose name he 
pleads, deepen the desire to walk worthy 
of his vocation ? And does not a rapid 
mental glance at the glorious character 
of his Divine Master impress the wish 
for perfect obedience and complete moral 
assimilation to him? All this is moral 
influence of the purest and most powerful 
kind ; and he who prays thus has not to 
speak of unanswered prayer. 

In relation to the inteUectual influence 
of prayer : think of the exalting associa- 
tions of communion with " the Father of 
lights" through the Divine Messiah, and 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit ; think of 
the high privilege to which the petitioner 
is advanced in bein? permitted to adore 
Him before whom me principalities and 
powers of heaven prostrate themselves 
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with profound reverence; think of the 
honour which surrounds that mediatorial 
throne on which man's elder Brother and 
Representative is seated; think of the 
suhlime promises which are made to the 
helieving petitioner, and of the glorious 
prospects which are hefore him ; and you 
have ideas whose influence on intellect is 
expanding, elevating, ennobling. Com- 
munion with light imparts light. Fel- 
lowship with greatness produces greatness. 
Contact with the spiritual creates spiritu- 
ality. Access to the source of knowledge 
increases the desire for knowledge. He 
that follows Jesus shall not walk in dark- 
ness. He that visits the throne of grace 
meets with the Great Teacher. The sanc- 
tified intellect enlarges at the feet of the 
sanctifying Prophet. In Christ are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Great thoughts rush unbidden into the 
mind of the earnest pupil. He eats the 
bread of life, and is nourished. He drinks 
of the perennial river that issues from 
beneath the throne of God, and is 
quickened. He basks in the Sun of 
righteousness, and draws vitality. He 
meddles with all knowledge, and ad- 
vances in the understanding of the holy. 
The books of the law, the prophetic scroll, 
the evangelical record, the apostolic let- 
ters, are patent to him. The seals are 
broken off. The mystery gradually va- 
nishes. The true light plays around the 
head of the devout petitioner, until he 
18 changed into the image of Christ, who 
is the image of God, and, advancing from 
glory to glory, in due time the summons 
is issued for his removal from the region 
of faith to that of sight, and he has that 
promise fulfilled, "What thou knowest 
not now thou shalt know hereafter." — 
Leash, 

LEICESTER. 

It was a fine autumnal morning when 
we left the agreeable and hospitable 
abode, where, for some days, we had 
found " a perch and a dormitory," and 
wended our way towards the chief town 
of the county. A few miles only had 
to be traversed to reach Arnsby, the 
birth-place of Robert Hall. There stood 
the plain and unobtrusive sanctuary 
where his father ministered, of whom his 
son said, and while portraying him, with 
equal accuracy depicted himself: " He 
appeared to the greatest advantage upon 
subjects where the faculties of most men 
fail them ; for the natural element of his 
mind was greatness." There too was 



the burial-ground, adjacent to his pa- 
rent's dwelling-house, where his nurse, a 
woman of integrity and intelligence, 
judging from his actions when a delicate 
infant not two years of age, and unable 
to walk or talk, that he was desirous to 
learn the meaning of the inscriptions on 
the grave- stones, and of the various 
figures carved upon them, managed, by 
the aid of those inscriptions, to teach him 
the letters of the alphabet, then to group 
them into syllables and words, and thus 
at length to read and speak. 

Nor could it be forgotten that after- 
wards, at " a dame-school," he evinced 
an extraordinary thirst for knowledge, 
and became a collector of books ; or that 
in the summer season, after the school- 
hours were over, he would put his richly 
prized library, among which was an 
" Entick's Dictionary, ' into his pinafore, 
steal into the grave-yard, (which, from an 
early and fixed association, he regarded 
as his study;) lie down upon the grass, 
spread his books around him, and there re- 
main until the deepening shades of even- 
ing compelled him to retire into the house. 

How great were the powers which 
were first exercised in that lonely spot, — 
how vast the attainments the foundation 
of which was then laid, — ^how powerful 
the eloquence which rose out of the lisp- 
ings of that remarkable infancy I Well, 
then, may the traveller gaze with interest 
on Arnsby, as we did, until compelled to 
proceed onwards; and passing through 
Wigston Magna, from whose steeple a 
tree is growing, we reached Knighton- 
hill, and from it caught the first sight of 
Leicester. 

That sight is imposing. It includes 
an extensive view of the country, whose 
general surface consists of innumerable 
gently-rising hills, with few precipitous 
declivities, so that almost the whole is 
valuable for culture. The margins of 
the rivers and brooks are natur^ grass 
land ; and the uplands are partly arable 
and partly under grass. The modem 
enclosures are almost entirely devoid of 
trees, but the fences of the more ancient 
abound with timber. Here the eye 
marks the Soar, pursuing its winding 
course amidst the rich pastures where 
sheep and cattle graze, and the cultured 
spots whose produce has just been 
stacked ; while beyond is a noble range 
of hills, extending from west to north, 
and above them the trees of Broadgate 
Park, where a prison was found for lady 
Jane Grey. ^ 
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The hiUs o| CkaiuwooA Foreat» which, 
are m full view, wiU repay an ascent. 
They conaiBt of harren rooks, projectiBg 
abruptly above the aujrtace> rising to ahoUit 
eight or ame hundrecl feet above the level 
of the sea, and, oonaequendy, within the 
tampiMrate region of the atmosphere; ye^ 
the views from them a^e most beautiful 
and extensive. Baxdon-MU in partiicidar^ 
an isolated emmenoe, «had ihe loftiest of 
the whal^ ia greatly oelebrated. From 
ibis poinJ: the eye miny range over the 
whole midland disjbrict of fiogkind ; and 
froAii it are visible Lmooln cathedral, 
Dunstable Hills, the Malvern Hills, the 
Sugar Loaf in South Wales, the Wrekin, 
and other mountains in Shropshire and 
Walefli and the Peak of Derbyshire. 

I>escending Knighton-hill, the town 
of Ledcester opens before us, with its va- 
rieualy-abaped buildings, lofty chimneys 
of worsted manufactories, and towering 
ateeples ; and on the right, at its entrance, 
the new gaol and house of correction, 
enclosed within a stone wall, forming on 
the entrance side a handsome fa9ade, in 
the ancient style of £nglish architecture. 

This edifice ia well contrived. The 
governor'a house is so constructed, that 
he can see into each ol the yarda of the 
prison. At the t<^, lighted from the 
dome, is the chapel, to which there ia a 
bridge from ev^y aet of cells, so that 
each daas may reach it apart ; the seats 
are ^ arranged, that thougn the priaonera 
cap at! see the chaplain, they cannot see 
any other class than their own. This 
pile of building is said to have cost 
30,000/. When shall the time come in 
which it shall be clearly seen that it is 
more politic and more wise to employ 
means for the prevention of crime, than 
merely for its punishment? Some years 
ago the writer asked the chief magistrate 
of the town of Nottingham if he knew 
any who had derived advantage from 
such structures, and his answer was in 
the negative. It is well that attention is 
now being directed, with unwonted zeal, 
to remedial measures. 

At the time of our visit, trade was 
good. Stockings and gloves are made in 
large quantities, for exportation as well 
as home. But the state of those who 
make them ia often painful; for many 
who can earn an adequate subsistence in 
three or four days, spend the rest of the 
week in idleness and profligacy. And 
where are we to look for an effectual 
corrective ? Only to the Divine blessing 
on mental and moral culture. Let it w 



suf^lied) uo^ in preface but ia fact ; syot 
partially, but to the exXj^ni of ibe emei;- 
gency ; not by fits and sti^^ta, but perse- 
veringly, and tj^e change wiU bi^ ^jOR^ 
apicuous. 

Crossing the m4a;ket^p)ao^ the ey^ wa3 
caught by an inacriptioa ojoi the finrnt of 
the exchange. It a^teared at first to he 
formed of differently-coloured lamps, and 
tp promise an evening iUunuoatiosi ; hu^t 
on approaching it, we discovered i( to be 
'' Leicestershire Floral and Hortic^iltural 
Society," fopned of dahUaa of vaoried hues, 
— the novel announcement of a mepti.ng 
which was that day to take place. 

Leicester caUs up many intere^dng his- 
torical recollections. Thus a part oi St. 
Nicholas's church ia stated to be of the 
time of the Druids. Oi Roxnan x^ics 
here, the most curious are the teaselated 
pavement found in a cellar nearly oppo- 
site the tewn-prifion in 1675, and the 
milliary, or mile-stone, ^scovered in 
1771, about two miles from the town. 
This stone, which has given rise tq much 
archseological research, was removed to 
Leicester by the corporation, and is placed 
in Belgrave-gate, on a square pedeatal, 
with a column abave it, surmounted by a 
croas, and, from the inscription it hears, 
it appears to have been first erected in 
the reign of the emperor Hadrian, m^ is 
said to be the oldest discovered in this 
country. About a quarter of a mile south 
of the Infirmary are the ancient artificial 
embankments, called the Raw-dykes, 
supposed also to be of Roman origin. 

Some memorials still remain of Ri- 
chard lu. The chief inn, where he lay 
the night before the battle of Bosworth- 
field, stood opposite the Free- school, in 
what is now called " Blue-boar lane." 
Henry erected in the Grey-friars church 
a costly monument to his memory ; but 
at the suppression of the religious houses 
it was puUed down and destroyed by the 
inhabitants of Leicester, who dug up his 
hones, and contemptuously threw them 
into the water, or buried them with the 
same feeling. The stone coffin that con- 
tained the body waa long used as a 
drinking-trough, at the White-horse, in 
Gallowtree-gate, where part of it was to 
he seen some years ago. The portion of 
the cofi&n intended for the head and 
shoulders, was made concave to reoeive 
them. At Leioestei^abbey, which he 
reached with difficulty, Wolsev was re- 
ceived by the abbot and his moi^ks. 
Theie, too, having made the memorable 
declaration to sir William Kingston, 
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«Ha4 1 bnt sMvod nj God ai I have 
wrved my kisg, be woiMd n«t b»Te for- 
wkea m^ grey hairs, " he sooa after 
breathed hU laat Of that eccleslaatical 
edifice there are nov but few remalBs. 
The arcb, however, is still there under 
vhich the fatten cardinal entered the mo- 
QMtw pile. The gardens otuie attached 
te it are now nursery-groundi. 

But though various ol^cta still crowd 
upoa us, we naust ss^, Leicester, farewell 1 
May men as e^unent in moral truth be 
tlty spiritual guidea aa once taught thee ; 
m^ the thousanda o£ thy teeming popu- 
lation employed to ^epare and send forth 
thy pvoduoe, be in intellect men, and in 
rel^oB Christians; may thy immense 
house of cosrection be soon appropriated 
to a better purpose, and the one that shall 
be its stthatitute be of such contracted 
limits, as tliat instead of seizing at once 
OB the traveller's attention, it &a\l only 
be seen on the keenest search, and be the 
means of bringing into " the path of 
righteottsness" the few inmatea who shall 
be found within its walls. W. 



THE BEARING OF COMMERCE UPON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

To the missionary enterprise of Mr. 
Mtrsden, a miasionary of New Holland, 
it is entirely owing that the blessings of 
civiiixation were introduced into that 
distant colony. Through hia efforts the 
natiye ferocity of the New Zealander was 
tamed. The inhabitants beholding in a 
missionary settlement the good effect of 
peaceful industry, became, at least to 
some extent, enamoured of Enelish civil- 
isatioo, and having appealed for British 
protection, thenceforward was New Zea- 
land laid cqpen to the enterprise of English 
colonists and English merchants. 

Take another still more recent case: 
1 allude to the Island of Borneo. It ia 
well known that, for the acquisition of 
that important territory, and for its 
annexation to the dependencies of this 
empire, we are indebted to the enterprise 
of that illustrious traveller, sir James 
Brooke. Influenced by no sordid motive, 
and by no selfish feeling, but simply by 
the noble ambition of doing good ; un- 
backed by any force to compel acquies- 
cence in his plans, sir James Brooke 
landed almost a stranger upon the coast 
of Borneo, sent forth by no court or 
government, the ambassador of no prince, 
church, or embassy; equipped at his 



own expense and de]pende«t on his own 
resources, h« had deliberately abandoned 
the comforts of his English home, with 
the intention of casting his lot among- 
those distant islanders, and of doing what 
in him lay for their beneit. Signal and 
unparalleled sucoesa crowned hU effort. 
His influence rose and increased ^ the 
native rulers besought him ta assume the 
government of their province. Undec 
his mild aad equitable away the righ^ of 
DE^perty are now respected, personal vio- 
lence has abated* piracy ba^ been attacked 
In ita strongholas and defeated. His 
subjects have begun to appreciate hia 
lessonsy and to disceni how much to be 
preferred are the peacelhl pursuits ol 
industry and commerce to the roving war-, 
fare in which they have hitherto placed 
theiir pride and found their sole profit. 
But what has been the direct reault 
of the opening of this new field of com- 
merce ?-^Why, you know that air James 
Brooke returned to this country only last 
year, to sdicit, amongst other things, a 
baud of missionaries to go fecth and 
preach Christianity to the heathen popu- 
lation of Borneo ; so that commerce in 
that case, as it ought in every other, has 
directly led to the propagation of Christ- 
ianity in a country which hitherto has 
been inaccesdble to the feet of the mia- 
sionary. These are illustrations of the 
mode in which commerce may indirectly 
become subservient to the march of 
Christianity; and here, let me observe, 
there are some points of view under 
which commerce has plainly the ten^ 
dency to advance the interests of Christ- 
ianity — so that, supposing a nation to 
be at once great in ner possession of the 
gospel, and great as to her commerce, 
she must have vast capabilities for the 
dissemination of Christianity. Thus, in 
proportion to her commercial power, 
must be the extent of her intercourse 
with all nations of the globe. You see 
this exemplified elearly in the case of 
Great Britain. What country is there 
on the face of the earth with which, 
through means of our commerce, we do 
not hold intercourse? What coast is 
there which our commercial navies have 
not skirted ? Everywhere is the British 
flag known* Our wharfs and warehouses 
are laden with the produce of every 
clime. Our foreign possessions are spread 
through the earth: they skirt Africa; 
they predominate in South Asia and Aus- 
tralasia; they head North America; 
and, by the West Indies, South America 
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also ; and we have a central point in the 
Mediterranean for three continents. Who 
shall say that the circumstance of heing 
thus brought into contact with all nations 
does not confer upon England a vast and 
splendid opportunity for disseminating 
the knowledge of Christianity? 

Again, another obvious facility for 
spreading the gospel, which pre-emi- 
nently belongs to a great commercial 
country, lies in the vast influence which 
extensive commerce confers. The influ- 
ence which a nation possesses amongst 
other nations will always bear ratio to 
the extent of her commerce. Multiply 
your commercial relations, and you mul- 
tiply your national power and influence. 
If a nation be known to trade with every 
port, and to navigate by her merchant 
seamen every ocean, there needs no other 
proof that she must have a correspondent 
influence, whether for evil or for good. 

And once again let me add, that the 
commerce of a country is indirectly a 
cause of its wealth ; as commerce thrives, 
wealth increases : on the contrary, as the 
one declines so does the other.' These, 
then, are what we take to be the general 
bearings of commerce upon the spread of 
Christianity. It opens intercourse be- 
tween the several nations of the earth ; 
it confers power; it multiplies wealth ; 
and, where commerce is carried forward 
between nations unblest with Christianity, 
I do not wonder that it should lead to no 
better result than temporal civilization : 
but it were a scandal for a Christian 
nation to be great in commerce, and not 
also great in her efibrts to disseminate the 
knowlege of the gospel. 

Here it is that one's thoughts instinct- 
ively turn to England, and to the extra- 
ordinary position which God's providence 
hath assigned her to fill. Great beyond 
all other nations in the heritage of a pure 
Christianity, and pre-eminently exalted 
also in the scale of commercial power, for 
what end hath she received the two-fold 
talent, and how has she improved it? 
Hers is the pure Protestant faith ; hers 
the unrestricted liberty of access to the 
Bible; hers the light of the gospel in 
all its efililgence ; hers, again, is a match- 
less extent of commerce. Her merchant 
fleet numbers between 24,000 and 
25,000 vessels, with a tonnage of up- 
wards of 3,000,000. The port of London 
alone, in the year 1842, nad belonging 
to it upwards of 3,000 merchant vessels ; 
the aggregate number of the crews of 
those vessels amounting to above 35,000 



men and boys. The customs' duty in the 
port of London alone, in 1844, was above 
11,000,000/. So great an amount of 
shipping and commerce was probably 
never before concentrated in any single 
port in the world. Then look, further, 
at the colonies of the British empire. 
The aggregate population of our colonies 
is estimated at above 4,000,000. The 
oflicial value of the imports from the 
colonies into the luited kingdoms, in 
1842, was between 3,000,000/. and 
4,000,000/. One-sixth part of the in- 
habitants of the whole world are beneath 
the British sceptre and bow to British 
dominion. Surely never was there a 
nation so favourably placed for evange- 
lizing the world. For what end can 
there have been bestowed upon England 
so vast an extent of coinmercial influence 
and power? For what purpose can it 
have been ordained that so insignificant 
an island, in point of geographical limit, 
should have been entrusted with an em- 
pire of such unparalleled extent? and this, 
tooj contemporaneously with her inherit- 
ance of a pure religious faith? Was it 
merely that she might enrich and aggran- 
dize herself, attract to herself all the 
luxuries and productions of other climes ? 
or rather was it not that, like a moral 
beacon in the midst of the nations, she 
might shine forth the light of the world, 
and, exhibiting in her own aspect the 
power of Christianity to make a nation 
great, win the other nations of the world 
to the faith of the crucified Emanuel? 
And oh, if England as a nation were to 
act up to this her illustrious vocation — if 
she were but to determine to weave her 
Christianity into the staple of all her 
commerce — if, when freighting her noble 
vessels with stores of merchandise, she 
were not to forget to freight them with 
the Bible and the missionary — ^if she were 
to seek that wheresoever her navies spread 
their canvass, or plough the ocean, they 
might carry along with them the preachers 
of Christianity, and thus seek to evange- 
lize the whole earth — then would her 
moral lustre outshine her commercial 
splendour, her moral greatness would sur- 
pass her political pre-eminence; and in 
making her commerce subservient to 
Christianity, she would be realizing the 
truth of that noblest of inspired pre- 
dictions — '* I will consecrate their gain 
unto the Lord, and their substance 
unto the Lord of the whole earth." — 
Rev, Robert Bickerstetk^s Lecture to 
Young Men, ^ 
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THE BARN-OWL. 
When we see in autumn nature be- 
gmning to sjiread the mantle of night 
over this portion of our terrestrial sphere, 
when the stars are hanging their silvery 
wps in the heavens, and the moon 
nses and sheds 

"A lovelier, purer light than that of day/* 

twnquillity seems to reign over the 
material world. The silence is only 
IJTOken by the flitting of the bat's 
almost noiseless wing; but as we ap- 
proach the ivy-grown towers of that 
'oined edifice, where the polecat and 
weasel are moving about in pursuit of 
pKy, the gentle flap of the owl's feathery 
^Mons may, nerhaps, be heard, or its 
WT wings and bacK, or snowy white 
weast may be discerned. About sunset 
these birds issue forth, and may be ob- 
■enred flapping gently along, searching 



lanes, hedge-rows, orchards, small enclo- 
sures, and near out-buildings ; or from 
an eminence the owl may be seen beat- 
ing the fields over like a setter-dog, and 
•often dropping down into the grass or 
com. 

The barn-owl has been distinguished 
bv'a variety of names, as the white or 
church-owl, the howlet, madge-howlet, or 
ffillihowter; by Montagu it is styled the 
hissing or screech-owl. Linnaeus* and 
Buflbn t have employed difierent names, 
and to these others have been added ac- 
cording to the views or fancy of the seve- 
ral naturalists. Ours feed on young rats, 
mice, small birds, and insects. 

That the barn-owl will occasionally 
catch fish is proved by a note from the 
late Mr. J. Atkinson, of Leeds, which 
states that a gentleman residing in York- 
shire, and well acquainted with ornitho-^ 
* Strix Flammea. t Effrai, ou Fr6saie.^ ^ 
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logy, having observed the scales of fishes 
in the nest of a pair which had built near 
a lake on his premises, he watched them 
by moonlight, and was agr«eably sur- 
prised to observe one plunge into the 
water and bear a perch away to its n«8t, 
whence it was takttt by our informant 
This note, it appeart , WM supplied by 
Mr. Waterton, of WaUoii Hall, an emi* 
nent naturalist. 

Mr. Yarrell observes that tb« b«ni««wl 
lays from three to fiv« tggt^ which are 
oval and white, and measure an inch and 
six lines in length. Young birds have 
been found in July, and Mr. Waterton 
states that he found tham in the nest so 
late as December. A nest found during 
the summer, in the neighbourhood of 
Tooting, contained two eggs, and when 
these were hatched two more were laid, 
which were probably hatched bv the 
warmth of the young birds ; a third lay* 
ing took place after the latter were 
hatched, and the nest at last contained 
six young owls of three different ages, 
which were all reared. It appears also 
to be established that eggs and young 
birds may often be found at the same 
time in one nest The young, covered 
with a thick white down, remain there 
a long time, and the first sel of te- 
thers, which, says Mr. Blyth, are not 
moulted till the second autumn, grow 
very slowly. 

Butler has said : 

** While moonlight, silvering all the walls, 
Through every mouldering crevice falls, 
Tipping with white his powdery plume, 
As shades or shifts the changing gloom; 
The owl that, watching in the barn, 
Sees the mouse creeping in the com. 
Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept,— until he spies 
The little beast within his stretch- 
Then starts, and seizes on the wretch." 

When young are in the nest, they are 
seldom left more than five minutes at a 
time ; the parent birds sally forth in quest 
of food alternately. As they return with 
their prey in their claws, it is necessary 
to shin it from thenoe to their bill for the 
purpose of feeding their young; to ac- 
complish which they always alight before 
they enter the nest. As the young con- 
tinue a long time after they can fly de- 
pendent on their parents for food, the old 
birds furnish them with vast numbers of 
mice, and thus an important advantage 
is conferred on man. 

Waterton states, that when the owl has 
young, it will bring a mouse to the nest 
every twelve or fifteen nunutes during 



the evening and night. If it caught its 
food by day, instead of hunting it by 
night, mankind would have demonstra- 
tion of its utilitv in thinning the country 
of mice, and it would be universally 
protected and encouraged. Countrymen, 
Dowever, have often regarded them with 
ignorant enmity, and if the pigeon-loft 
became thinned, or the poultry-yard was 
not so prosperous as formerly, it was 
ascribed to tne owl instead of to the rat. 
" Formerly," says Waterton, " I could 
get very few young pigeons till the rats 
were totidly excludea from the dovecot ; 
since that took place it has produced a 
great abundanoa aveiy year, though the 
barn-owls ftpequent it, and are encouraged 
around it" It has, indeed, been known 
to breed in a tenanted pigeon-loft without 
producing the least alarm. A writer,* 
after stating that he watched a pair of 
these birda carry food to their young ones 
twelve timea in twenty minutes, mentions 
that a friend, who kept pigeons, and had 
a great number of his young ones de- 
stroyed, laid it on one of these owls 
which visited his premises, and one moon- 
light night stationed himself gun in hand 
to destroy the " feathered rascal." He 
had not been long on the. watch before 
be espied it flying from the pigeon- house 
with a load in its claws. The gun was 
levelled, and fired ; down came the owl, 
but instead of seeing the young pigeon 
which he had confidently anticipated, it 
was an old barn-rat nearly dead. 

Like the rest of the tribe, the barn-owl 
always rejects the bones, feathers, hair, 
and other indigestible parts at the mouth, 
in the form of small pellets. On digging 
up a decayed pollard ash, which had 
been long frequented by the owl, several 
bushels of these pellets were found at 
its base. We have sometimes observed 
shrew-mice lying dead on the garden- 
walk in rural districts, with n(> external 
wound ; and it has been conjectured that 
they were struck by owls iu mistake for 
field-mice, and that, on finding their mia- 
take, they lef): untouched the object of 
their antipathy. 

If owls venture abroad by day every** 
thing conspires to perplex them. To the 
dazzling glare of the sun are added tiie 
derision and contempt with which legions 
of birds annoy them. The blackbird, 
thrush, jay, bunting, and redbreast em- 
ploy their several arts to distract them, 
while the smallest and feeblest of their 
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enemies are then foremost in their inso- 
lent attacks, ready to show their courage 
when the danger is but smaU. The un- 
fortunate owl, ignorant of where he is, 
what to do, and whither to go, often pa- 
tiently sits, and suffers all their indigni- 
ties with an apparently stupid indiffer- 
ence. His appearance by day is enough 
to set the whole feathered community in 
an uproar. Aware of this fact, bird- 
catchers have often caught considerable 
numbers of the little songsters by liming 
several of the outer branches of a hedge, 
and imitating the cry of an owl. The 
defective vision of this bird is compen- 
sated by its very superior acuteness of 
hearing; or rather, the powers of the 
bird have been adapted to its peculiar 
circumstances and requirements. 

The barn-owl is common in most if not 
all the counties of England. In Ireland 
it is more frequently seen than any other 
species, but in Scotland it is less nume- 
rous. A few are found in some of the 
Orkney Islands ; but it does not appear 
to inhabit Sweden or Norway, though 
Muller includes it among the birds of 
Denmark. It is found in the United 
States, but is more thinly diffused, and is 
more scarce in the northern latitudes; 
a circumstance which has also been ob- 
served in England. The yellow owl of 
America is considered to be a distinct 
species. 

, There are several other species of owl, 
and of them it has been said that in the 
same manner as moths differ from butter- 
flies, do these birds differ from falcons : 
the one pursuing its prey by night and 
the other by day. The head is round, 
and formed something like that of a cat, 
while about the eyes the feathers are ar- 
ranged as if proceeding from a common 
centre in the middle of the eye, and they 
extend in a circle to some distance. The 
development of the organs of sight and 
hearing is remarkable, and displays that 
admirable conformity of the requirements 
of the creature with the means it pos- 
sesses, which marks the wisdom and 
goodness of God. The large staring eyes 
of the owl are expressly adapted for the 
subdued Hght of evening or night. The 
pupil is capable of great dilatation, and 
furnished with a thin semi-transparent 
or rectitating membrane, with which the 
eye is frequently covered when exposed 
to a strong light, instead of closing the eye. 
Some species occasionally prey by day 
when the weather is cloudy, but mostly 
not before twilight; but they cannot see 



in total darkness any more than other 
animals. During the day, the nightly 
hunters remain in their retreat, the eyes 
half-closed, the membraneous curtain 
drawn. The ears of these birds are ex- 
tremely delicate. The auditory cavities 
within the skull and the external orifice 
are both very large, and concealed 
between two extensive membraneous 
valves, " from the edges of which the fea- 
thers proceed which form the outer rim 
of the disc which encircles the face. The 
leaves of this double valve are capable of 
being thrown apart, so as to concentrate 
as well as give free entrance to every slight 
vibration of the atmosphere, the effect of 
which is increased by the widely-diffused 
cavities connected with the internal me- 
chanism, so that the faintest noise, the 
cry of a mouse, or its rustle amongst the 
straw, is heard with accurate distinct- 
ness."* The sketch here subjoined re- 
presents the external valvular orifice of 




the ear of the barn-owl; the feathers 
being delineated as when parted asunder. 
Among other interesting varieties of 
the owl tribe we find the snowy owl, (mr- 
nia nyctea, Dumerie,) which emulates the 
hawk in its daring progress, as well as in 
its habits of hunting by day, but is seldom 
seen within the British Isles ; the hawk- 
owl, {surnia funereUf Dumerie,) a bold and 
active bird, which, though ranging chiefly 
along the borders of the arctic regions, 
makes excursions in a southward direc- 
tion, when compelled by the severity of 
winter ; the great eagle-owl, {huho maxi" 
mtiSf) which issues from its lonely retreat 
at evening twilight over the dark pine 
forests of Hungary, Russia, or Sweden, 
and seldom visits our shores, and on silent 
wing marks the fawn or the hare, and 
suddenly wheeling, sweeps upon the un- 

» An Introduction to the Study of Birds, or the 
Elements of Ornithology. Religious Tract Society. 
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tuBpecting victim, bears it away, eagle- 
like, -in his talons. 

Besides these may be mentioned the 
great homed owl of the American conti- 
nent, which takes, as its favourite resi- 
dence, the dark solitudes of deep swamps 
covered with gigantic timber, where he 
sends forth such sounds as may well 
startle the solitary pilgrim as he slumbers 
by his forest fire. " Along the moun- 
tainous shores of the Ohio," says a cele- 
brated writer, ** and amidst the deep 
forests of Indiana, alone, and reposing in 
the woods, this ghastly watchman has 
frequently warned me of the approach of 
morning, and amused me with his sin- 

fular exclamations ; sometimes sweeping 
own and around my fire, uttering a loud 
and sudden Waugh O! Waugh 01 suf- 
ficient to have alarmed a whole garrison." 
He has also other nocturnal sounds, one 
of which very strikingly resembles the 
half-suppressed screams of a person suf- 
focating or throttled, and cannot fail to 
be exceedingly entertaining to a lonely 
benighted traveller in the midst of an 
Indian wilderness. The long-eared owl 
(otu8 vulgaris, Strix otuSf Lin.), and the 
short-eared owl {ottis ulula, Strix brachy- 
oltMf Lath.), visit this country. The latter 
is generally associated in small flocks, and 
pays an annual visit to the fens of Lin- 
colnshire. 

" The harsh and dismal tones of these 
nightly prowlers resounding through the 
gloomy solitudes of a wild and savage 
scene, rendered still more gloomy by the 
dusk of evening or the blackness of night, 
are apt to be associated in the minds of 
the timid and superstitious with feelings 
of mysterious and indescribable awe ; 
these feelings have ever prevailed among 
the rude and unenlightened, and hence 
has this bird, once more common in Eng- 
land than at present, been regarded, like 
the rest of its race in general, with fear 
and aversion, as if their discordant yells 
betokened the coming of evil. To this 
effect the strange aspect, the large eyes, 
the odd and singular motions, the noise- 
less flight, and the nocturnal habits, in 
connexion with the situations where they 
find a retreat by day, all combine to add. 
Superstition and ignorance go hand in 
hand; the hooting of the owl, and *' tri- 
fles light as air," seen through the per- 
verted medium of credulity, will strike 
terror into the heart which actual danger 
would never appal. The Christian philo- 
sopher may smile at the weakness of him 
who trembles at the voice of the owl 



sounding through the still air among the 
lonely ruins; but should he not feel a 
stronger and deeper emotion,, when, tra- 
velling in foreign lands, he sees the 
superstition of him whose ignorance is 
the parent of sin and death ? F. 



GIVEl GIVE I 

" Give ! give ! " It is the world's cry, 
and the language of the world's struggles, 
and the expression of the world's con- 
sciousness, that it needs something tan- 
gible and real to fill '' the aching void." 
What self-sacrifice, what toil, what en- 
durance, and what heroism, were it only 
in a nobler cause, have worldly men exhi- 
bited in this scorching thirst for gold I 
Were it not that there is something better 
within the reach of man, we should mourn 
over the perpetual toil for " very vanity " 
to which he is a self-doomed sacrifice. 
But as it is, his folly calls for pity, whilst 
his error is rebuked, and a more excellent 
way pointed out by that gracious Being 
who knows the real necessities of the 
race, and has amply provided for their 
supply: 

" The busy race examine and explore 
Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore, 
Witli care collect what in their eyes excels, 
Some shining pebbles, and some -weeds and shells; 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great. 
And happiest he that groans beneath his weight. 
The waves o'ertake them in their serious play, 
And every hour sweeps multitudes away ; 
They shriek, and sink ; survivors start and vreep, 
Pursue their sport, and follow to the deep." 

It is even so. Experience is disregarded ; 
and survivors imagine that " that good " 
for which their predecessors laboured was 
no delusion, but a positive verity which 
they are justified in seeking with redou- 
bled energy, and by new plans, which 
must eventually issue in the desired suc- 
cess. Some new schemes, which did not 
suggest itself to the minds of others, some 
fresh idea, some hitherto untried plan, is 
adopted, and as *' the wish is father to 
the thought," it is concluded that victory 
shall crown the enterprise. The great 
majority are doomed to disappointment, 
the victims of their own credulity. A few 
realise riches ; but when wealth is made 
the end of existence, they too find that 
their labour has been lost, and that it had 
been better to have expended it on a 
nobler object : for wealth never in one 
solitary instance produced that happiness 
which the man needs — ^never ! " The 
depth saith, It is not in me; and the sea 
saith. It is not with me. It cannot be 
gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
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weighed for the price thereof. It cannot 
be valued with the gold of Ophir, with 
the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The 
golcl and the crystal cannot equal it; and 
the exchange of it shall not be for jewels 
of fine gold." 

It is matter of thankfulness that the 
whole race are not led astray by the pre- 
yalent delusion, and fascinated by the 
glitter of this lying gold. There are 
" durable riches" within reach, and there 
are some who prize them, and labour for 
them in the appointed way, and gain 
them, and are satisfied. They are at 
once wise and wealthy, and both for 
ever ! Happy few ! 

" A few forsake the throng ; with lifted eyes 
Ask wealth of Heaven, and gain a real prize — 
Truth, wisdom, ^race, and peace like that above, 
Seal'd with His signet whom they serve and love: 
Scom'd by the rest, with patient hope they wait 
A kind release from their imperfect state, 
And unregretted soon are snatch'd away 
From scenes of sorrow into glorious day ! " 

It must be admitted that those who 
thus '< ask wealth of heaven," act the 
wiser part, whatever may be the character 
of their present experience, or the qua- 
lity of their temporal possessions. Reason 
accords to them her tribute. Their con- 
duct harmonises with the dictates of 
intelligence. For surely it will not be 
denied that God is the source of every- 
thing deserving the name of good, and 
that what he calls good must be so in 
reality. But revelation settles the point. 
'* Durable riches " are proclaimed by it 
for the purpose of arresting the attention 
and exciting the desires of men. Nor is 
there any moral or mental want in man 
left uncared for. All that he needs to 
insure a hopeful pilgrimage to the city 
of habitations, and a glorious reception 
there, has been provided by the God of 
all grace, and is freely offered for the 
reception of faith, through the merits of 
the Lord Jesus Christ : *< He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all," argues the apostle, <* how 
shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?" " Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness," 
•ays the Saviour ; " for they shall be 
filled." " Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal ; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
•thieves do not break through nor steal: 
for where your treasure is there will your 



heart be also. Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you." 
The necessities of the body are thought 
of and provided for by that gracious 
Being who is the former of our bodies, as 
well as the Father of our spirits. Pro- 
mises, which never were and never will 
be broken, are abundantly made on this 
subject ; and we are directly commanded 
to ask daily bread; but when a man 
attempts to satisfy the cravings of his 
immaterial spirit with that material good, 
which from its very nature can supply 
only the wants of the body, it is evident 
that he departs at once from the dictates 
of right reason and the injunctions of 
revelation. God has proviaed spiritual 
treasures for the spirit of man, and he 
denominates them " that good part which 
shall not be taken away." A treasure in 
the heavens that faileth not, an mhe- 
ritance among them that are sanctified, 
a mansion in our Father's house, and a 
share in the purchased possession, are 
*' durable riches." Those who are made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light, may indeed " give 
thanks to the Father," and " rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory ! " 

Immortality has been brought to light 
by the gospel. Wealth that shall endure 
while the soul exists — wealth, immortal 
as the mind which needs it — ^has been 
graciously provided, and is graciously 
offered. Men are invited to partake and 
live for ever I The terms are, without 
money and without price. The offer is 
earnest, in harmony with the benevolence 
of the Giver ; and it cannot be rejected 
without incurring guilt and exposing to 
danger. Yet, though these truths are 
undeniable, the perversity of the human 
mind is such, that in the majority of cases 
their power is not felt. They are not 
allowed to operste. Their influence is 
resisted. The heart is hardened against 
the salutary impression which they would 
make. The visible and the perishing 
are preferred before the unseen and dur- 
able. The tangible takes precedence of 
the spiritual — although the latter alone 
is adapted to the mental necessities. 
The glories of the Redeemer's charac- 
ter, the merits of his sacrifice, the in- 
fluences of his Spirit, the value of his 
word, and the authority of his sceptre, 
are all eclipsed by the gross things of 
time and sense, — the material, the car- 
nal, the corrupt ! Honour, fame, wealth, 
power — these are worshipped, without 
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hypocrisy, without weariness, without 
eessation, hy myriads of votaries. The 
knee is hent, the temples throh, the heart 
heats for these. The world utters its 
daily ondsons, and shouts its daily songs 
to these. Truth, religion, faith, hope, 
love, the soul and heavenly hliss, are 
madly sacrificed to these. Alas! the 
sacrifice is too great, too costly, for such 
unworthy deities, and their reward is a 
miserahle remuneration for such expen- 
sive services. That which is possessed 
hy the few is coveted hy the many, and 
prized in proportion to the difficulty of 
ohtaining it. Hence the craving of the 
throng after honour, wealth, and fame. 
But the intrinsic value of that which is 
possessed in common hy multitudes, is 
lost sight of, perhaps, in some degree in 
consequence of its commonness. Thus 
reason and revelation, the property, with 
very few exceptions, of all in this country, 
are but little regarded by vast multitudes 
of its inhabitants; whilst wealth and 
power, which from their very nature are 
confined to a small minority, are sought 
after by the majority with panting eager- 
ness. Were the value of durable riches 
realised, this would not be the common 
characteristic of men. What a change 
for the better would immediately pass 
over human society, were the majority of 
its inhabitants awakened to the value of 
the soul, and the grace of Christ, and the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and the 
importance of eternal things ! Then the 
accumulation of the gold that perisheth 
would not be deemed the great business 
of human life. Then the multitude would 
say with Paul, " What things were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I 
have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung, that I may win 
Christ, and be found in him, not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith." And then men would 
feel the force of that glorious Scripture, 
" All things are yours ; whether Paul, or 
ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours ; and ye are Christ's ; 
and Christ is God*s.'' He who can ap- 
propriate this, has indeed durable riches ! 

W. L. 



REMAINS OF NINEVEH. 
In 1839-40, Mr. Layard*s zeal and en« 
thusiasm for the pursuit in which he has 
so greatly distinguished himself, was 
kindled during a journey from Asia Minor 
and Syria, to the region where stupend- 
ous ruins arrest the astonishment of the 
most unobservant of travellers. In 1842, 

Sassing again through Mosul, he found 
f. Botta installed as French consul there, 
and carrying on excavations, with little 
success, at Kouyunjik ; but called by a 
peasant report to Khorsabad, he there 
discovered the first Assyrian monument, 
and opened a chamber connected with 
others, and constructed of slabs of gyp- 
sum, covered with inscriptions and repre- 
sentations of battles, sieges, and proces- 
sions, etc. These he most handsomely 
and liberally communicated to Mr. 
Layard, who speedily became a fellow- 
labourer in the same exciting and ardu- 
ous toils. The British vice-consul at 
Mosul warmly co-operated with him, and 
served greatly to promote his success. 

They contrived, somehow, to get for- 
ward in excavating and digging, notwith- 
standing the official avarice, the religious 
opposition, and the plundering Arabs 
around. At length came the reward— 
an eagle-headed human figure was dis- 
covered in the north-west palace of the 
Nimroud mound; and says Mr.Layard:— 

On the morning following these dis« 
coveries, I rode to the encampment of 
Sheikh Ab-dur-rahman, and was return- 
ing to the mound, when I saw two Arabs 
of his tribe urging their mares to the top 
of their speed. On approaching me they 
stopped. " Hasten, O Bey," exclaimed 
one of them, "hasten to the diggers, for 
they have found Nimrod himself. Wallah, 
it is wonderful, but it is true ! we have 
seen him with our eyes. There is no 
God but God :** and both joining in this 
pious exclamation, they galloped o^ 
without further words, in the direction of 
their tents. 

On reaching the ruins I descended 
into the new trench, and found the work- 
men, who had already seen me as I 
approached, standing near a heap of 
baskets and cloaks. Whilst A wad ad- 
vanced and asked for a present to cele- 
brate the occasion, the Arabs withdrew 
the screen they had hastily constructed, 
and disclosed an enormous human head, 
sculptured in full out of the alabaster of 
the country. They had uncovered the 
upper part of a figure, the remainder of 
wmch was still buried in the earth, I saw 
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at once that the head must belong to a 
winged lion or bull, similar to those of 
Kborsabad and Persepolis. It was in 
admirable preservation. The expression 
was calm yet majestic, and the outline 
of the features showed a freedom and 
knowledge of art scarcely to be looked 
for in the works of so remote a period. 
The cap had three horns, and, unlike 
that of the human-headed bulls hitherto 
found in Assyria, was rounded, and with- 
out ornament at the top. 

I was not surprised that the Arabs 
had been amazed and terrified at this 
apparition. It required no stretch of 
imagination to conjure up the most 
strange fancies. This gigantic head, 
blanched with age, thus rising from the 
bowels of the earth, might well have 
belonged to one of those fearful beings 
which are pictured in the traditions of 
the country, as appearing to mortals, 
slowly ascending from the regions below. 
One o£ the workmen, on catching the 
first glimpse of the monster, had thrown 
down his basket and run off towards 
Mosul as fast as his legs could carry htm. 
I learned this with regret, as I anticipated 
the consequences. 

Whilst I was superintending the re- 
moval of the earth, which still clung to 
the sculpture, and giving directions for 
the continuation of the work, a noise of 
horsemen was heard, and presently Ab- 
dur-rahman, followed by half his tribe, 
appeared on the edge of the trench. As 
soon as the two Arabs bad reached the 
tents, and published the wonders they 
had seen, every one mounted his mare 
and rode to the mound, to satisfy him- 
self of the truth of these inconceivable 
reports* When they beheld the head they 
all cried together, *' There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet I" 
It was some time before the Sheikh could 
be prevailed upon to descend into the pit, 
and convince himself that the image he 
saw was of stone. " This is not the work 
of men's hands," exclaimed he, " but of 
those infidel giants of whom the prophet, 
peace be with him I has said that they 
were higher than the tallest date tree; 
this is one of the idols which Noah, peace 
be with him ! cursed before the flood." 
In this opinion, the result of a careful 
examination, all the bystanders concurred. 

I now ordered a trench to be dug due 
south from the head, in the expectation 
of finding a corresponding figure, and 
before night&ll, reached the object of my 
search, about twelve feet distant. En- 



gaging two or three men to sleep near 
the sculptures, I returned to the village, 
and celebrated the day's discovery oy 
a slaughter of sheep, of which all the 
Arabs near partook. As some wander- 
ing musicians chanced to be at Selamiyah, 
I sent for tbem, and dances were kept up 
during the greater part of the night. On 
the following morning, Arabs from the 
other side of the Tigris, and the inhabit- 
ants of the surrounding villages con- 
gregated on the mound. £ven the women ^ 
could not repress their curiosity, and 
came in crowds, with their children, from 
afar. 

As I had expected, the report of the 
discovery of the gigantic head, carried by 
the terrified Arab to Mosul, had thrown 
the town into commotion. He had scarcely 
checked his speed before reaching the 
bridge. Entering breathless into the 
bazaars, he announced to every one he 
met that Nimrod had appeared. The 
news soon got to the ears of the Cadi, 
who, anxious for a fresh opportunity to 
annoy me, called the Mufti and the 
Ulema together, to consult upon this 
unexpected occurrence. Their delibera- 
tions ended in a procession to the gover- 
nor, and a formal protest on the part of 
the Mussulmans of the town, against pro- 
ceedings so directly contrary to the laws 
of the Koran. The Cadi had no distinct 
idea whether the bones of the mighty 
hunter had been uncovered, or only his 
image ; nor did Ismail Pasha very clearly 
remember whether Nimrod was a true- 
believing prophet or an infidel. I conse- 
quently received a somewhat unintelligi- 
ble message from his excellency, to the 
effect that the remains should be treated 
with respect, and be by no means further 
disturbed, and that he wished the excava- 
tions to be stopped at once, and desired 
to confer with me on the subject. 

This diflSculty was cleverly overcome, 
and the magnificent winged human- 
headed lion secured. 

Ab-dur-rahman rode to my tent one 
morning, and offered to take me to a 
remarkable cutting in the rock, which he 
described as the work of Nimrod, the 
giant. The Arabs call it " Negoub," or 
the hole. We were two hours in reach- 
ing the place, as we hunted gazelles and 
hares by the way. A tunnel, bored 
through the rock, opens by two low 
arched outlets upon the river. It is of 
considerable length, and is continued for 
about a mile by a deep channel, also cut 
out of the rock, but open at the top. I 
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suspected at once iliat this was an Assy- 
rian work, and, on examining the interior 
of the tunnel, I discovered a slab covered 
with cuneiform characters, which had 
fallen in from a platform, and had been 
wedged in a crevice of the rock. With 
much difficulty I succeeded in ascertain- 
ing that an inscription was also cut on the 
back of the tablet From the darkness 
of the place, I could scarcely copy even 
the few characters which had resisted the 
^wear of centuries. Some days after, 
others who had casually heard of my 
visit, and conjectured that some Assyrian 
remains might have been found there, 
sent a party of workmen to the spot ; 
who, finding the slab, broke it into pieces 
in their attempt to displace it. This 
wanton destruction of the tablet is much 
to be regretted ; as, from the fragment of 
the inscription I copied, I can perceive 
that it contained an important, and, to 
me, new genealogical list of kings. I 
had intended to remove the stone care- 
fully, and had hoped, by placing it in a 
proper light, to ascertam accurately the 
forms of the various characters upon it 
This was not the only loss I had to com- 
plain of, from the jealousy and competition 
of rivals. 

The tunnel of Negoub is undoubtedly 
a remarkable work, undertaken, as far as 
I can judge by the fragment of the in- 
scription, during the reign of an Assyrian 
king of the latter dynasty, who may have 
raised the tablet to commemorate the 
completion of the work. Its object is 
rather uncertain. It may have been cut 
to lead the waters of the Zab into the 
surrounding country for irrigation ; or it 
may have been the termination of the 
great canal, which is still to be traced by 
a double range of lofty mounds, near the 
ruins of Nimroud, and which may have 
united the Tigris with the neighbouring 
river, and thus fertilized a large tract of 
land. In either case, the level of the 
two rivers, as well as the face of the 
country, must have changed considerably 
since the period of its construction. At 
present Negoub is above the Zab, except 
at the time of the highest flood in the 
spring, and then water is only found in 
the mouth of the tunnel ; all other parts 
having been much choked up with rub- 
bish and river deposits. 

Not having yet examined the gifeat 
mound of. Kouyunjik, which, as it has 
already been observed, has generally been 
believed by travellers to mark the true 
site of Nineveh, I determined to open 



trenches in it. I had not previously done 
so, as the vicinity of the ruins to Mosul 
would have enabled the inhabitants of 
the town to watch my movements, and to 
cause me continual interruptions before 
the sanction of the authorities could be 
obtained to my proceedings. A small 
party of workmen having been organized, 
excavations were commenced on the 
southern face, where the mound was 
highest ; as sculptures, if any still existed, 
would probably be found in the best state 
of preservation under the largest accumu- 
lation of rubbish. 

The only opposition I received was 
from the French consul, who claimed the 
ruins as French property. The claim 
not being recognised, he also dug into 
the mound, but in another direction. 
We both continued our researches for 
about a month, without much success. 
A few fragments of sculpture and in- 
scriptions were discovered, which enabled 
me to assert with some confidence that 
the remains were those of a building 
contemporary, or nearly so, with Khor- 
sabad, and consequently of a more.recent 
epoch than the most ancient palace of 
Nimroud. All the bricks dug out bore 
the name of the same king ; but I could 
not find any traces of his genealogy. 

On my return to Nimroud, about thirty 
men, cluefly Arabs, were employed to 
carry on the excavations. Being anxious 
to learn as soon as possible the extent of 
the building, and the nature of the sculp- 
tures it contained, I merely dug down to 
the top of the slabs, and ascertained the 
character of the sculpture upon them, 
reserving a completer examination for a 
more favourable opportunity. I was thus 
able to form an opinion as to the number 
of bas-reliefs that could be removed, and 
to preserve those partially uncovered from 
injury, by heaping the rubbish again over 
them. 

United to the last of the four slabs with 
small bas-reliefs, beyond the bulls of yel- 
low limestone, was an ornamented corner- 
stone marking the end of hall B., the 
length of which could now be ascertained. 
Its dimensions were peculiar — 154 feet in 
length, by 33 in breadth — resembling, in 
its narrowness, the chambers of Khorsa- 
bad, though exceeding them all in its 
proportions. Adjoining the corner-stone 
was a winged figure; beyond it a slab, 
1 4 feet in length, cut into a recess, in 
which are four figures. Two kings stand 
facing one another, but separated by the 
symbolic tree, above which is the divin' > 
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-with the wings and tail of a bird, enclosed 
in a circle, and holding a ring in one 
hand, resembling the image so frequently 
occurring on the early sculptures of Per- 
Bia, and at one time conjectured to be 
the Zorastrian <' ferouher," or spirit of the 
person beneath. The fact of the identity 
of this figure with the Persian symbol is 
remarkable, and gives rise to new specu- 
lations and conjectures, which will be 
alluded to hereafter. Each king holds a 
mace or instrument, formed by a handle 
with a ball or circle at the end,* and is 
followed by a winged figure carrying the 
fir-cone and basket. This bas-relief is 
well designed and delicately carved, and 
the ornaments on the dresses and arms 
of the figures are elegant and elaborate.f 
— Layard's Nineveh, and its Remains. 



SPIRITUAL RELIGION A DEFENCE. 

Spiritual religion will protect you by 
the happiness which it affords. Man is 
created with a capacity for bliss, and an 
instinctive desire after it; and it would 
not accord with the wisdom and goodness 
of God to have created an appetite, for 
the gratification of which he has made 
no provision. You and all other sentient, 
or at any rate rational, creatures long to 
be happy. This is a rational self-love; 
an instinct, not a virtue; a necessary 
propensity, not a moral excellence. What 
can a man have more, what can he desire 
less, than happiness? Yet how ignorant 
are most men of its nature, and of course 
of the means of obtaining it. The beau- 
tiful passage from the book of Job, already 
quoted, (Job xxviii. 12 — 28,) is as true in 
application to happiness as it is to wisdom 
— ^for, in fact, the wisdom there spoken of 
and true felicity are identical. 

But what is happiness? Not mere 
amusement — gratification — pleasure — 
merriment — at least as these terms are 
usually employed in ordinary discourse ; 
these refer to the senses — the imagina- 
tion — the intellectual tastes — the mere 
laughter-loving propensities of our na- 
ture: and know ye not, have ye not 
experienced, that under the brilliant 
covering, the gay exterior, of all these, 
there may be the never-dying worm 
gnawing at the heart and preying upon 
the peace ? It is recorded, and by himself 

* A similar object is seen ia the hand of a sitting 
fignre on a cylinder, engraved in Rich's Second 
Memoir on Babylon. 

f This bas-relief has been sent to England: it is 

oken in several places. 



too, of that once licentious libertine, but 
afterwards saintly soldier, colonel Gardi- 
ner, that when by general consent he 
was complimented as ♦* the happy rake," 
he was inwardly, notwithstanding this 
deceptive appearance, so perfectly miser- 
able, that ne envied the dog which 
crouched at his feet As another and 
a still more striking proof that pleasure 
and happiness are not convertible terms, 
think of that unhappy man — for such 
he undoubtedly was, notwithstanding his 
rank, his wealth, his genius, and his 
fame — whose name is the boast of mo- 
dern poets, but at the same time the 
lament of religion and morality; that 
gifted nobleman, who prostituted his 
muse to the embraces of infidelity, and, 
as the result of such a union, has left us 
a siren offspring, which, by their fascinat- 
ing strains, have lured multitudes to 
destruction, and who, unhappy victims ! 
seemed to think it a compensation for the 
wreck of their immortal hopes to expire 
on the shores of genius and in the rap- 
tures of poetry. Even when listening to 
the melody of his wondrous verses, we 
hear perpetually the imder-sounds of a 
groaning heart, as if God would show 
the necessity of religion to the happiness 
of the human bosom, in the wretchedness 
of the man who assailed it by the united 
powers of infidelity and poetry. Shade 
of Byron ! oh that thou hadst known the 
truth of the inspired volume I thou too 
wouldest have been happy ; and thy muse 
would have risen upon the wings of faith 
to a far sublimer height than it ever 
reached, and have placed thee second to 
our great Milton. 

Happiness is that calm, serene enjoy- 
ment, of which the seat and centre are 
the heart, which gives contentment to 
the desires, and is maintained under the 
smile of conscience, and the approbation 
of the judgment And where, but in 
true experimental religion, can this be 
found? And I appeal with confidence 
to those of you who have tasted it, if it 
is not to be found there? Christianity 
lighted on our sorrow-stricken, weeping 
world, as a seraph from the land of bliss, 
bringing with her the fruit of the tree of 
life, which is in the paradise of God, the 
leaves of which are for the healing of the 
nations. Her eye beams with mercy on 
sutfering humanity — her voice utters the 
music of consolation — her soft hand wipes 
away our tears — and the ways into which 
she leads are ways of pleasantness, and 
her paths are peace. She forbids us the 
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fruit of no tree bat what, however blush- 
ing and tempting it may appear, contains 
poison, and supplies us with no gratifica^ 
tion but what is as salubrious as it is 
pleasant She gives to the understanding 
the knowledge of the first truth, to the 
heart the enjoyment of the chief good. 
By the pardon of our sins through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, she 
purifies and pacifies the conscience — ^by 
regeneration and sanctification, she breaks 
the slavery and calms the turbulence of 
the passions, and brings us under the 
gentle sway of true holiness — by prayer, 
meditation, and the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, she helps us to maintain communion 
with the Father of our spirits — and, by 
faith and hope, she instructs us to antici- 
pate and prepare for a glorious immortality. 
She is our guardian in the hour of temp- 
tation, our guide amidst the intricacies of 
life, our companion in solitude, and our 
nurse in sickness. She will tread with 
us that dark and gloomy vale where no 
other friend can be near, and will then 
waft us on her more than angel wings to 
the throne of the Eternal — the Fountain 
of life! 

Are these the words of truth and sober- 
ness, or mere assertion and declamation ? 
Will not your own happy experience 
verify what I have said ? Here, then, — 
here, I exuldngly say, — ^here is your 
defence — your best defence against the 
snares of infidelity. Will you relinquish 
all this? And for what? When infidelity 
solicits you to give up your religion, ask 
the tempter, What he has to give you in 
return ? Your prudence, as well as your 
principle, should inquire, What he has to 
offer you in the way of compensation for 
the peace that passeth understanding — 
the joy that is unspeakable and full of 
glory? What secrets of bliss has he 
acquired, and what elements has he dis- 
covered, more substantial and more sa- 
tisfying than quietness of conscience — 
purity of heart — holiness of life — com- 
munion with God — the hope of immor- 
tality, and the foretaste of heaven? 
<* Miserable man 1 he is proud of being 
the offspring of chance — is in love with 
universal disorder, whose happiness is 
involved in the belief of there being no 
witness to his designs, and who is at ease, 
only because he supposes himself an in- 
habitant of a forsaken and fatherless 
world!" 

Will you quit the region of pure, solid, 
sublime delight, to which religion has led 
you, to wander in the gloom and desolate 



waste of a cold and heartless philosophy? 
Will you push out of this quiet haven, 
and from these still waters, to be tossed 
upon the unquiet ocean of scepticism, and 
wrecked at last upon the shores of unbe- 
lief ? Will you turn from this garden of 
the Lord, this paradise of GmI, where 
the sun shines upon the flowers and the 
fruits which his rays have ripened, and 
which he still continues to gild, to wander 
in the dark night of unbeUef, amidst the 
bogs of endless doubt, and in chase of 
the wild fires of a false and doubtful 
philosophy? No, no; every c(mviction 
of your judgment, every yearning of your 
heart, every dictate of your conscience, 
every recollection of the past, and every 
anticipation of the future, says *'No.'' 
It would be like exchanging the tree of 
life for the vine of Sodom, whose grapes 
are gall and its clusters bitter ; and turn- 
ing from the river of life, clear as crystal, 
that proceedeth from the throne of God 
and tne Lamb, to lap the dark and filthy 

Euddle that oozes from the slime-pits of 
uman depravity, and stagnates in the 
gutters of sensuality and vice. These 
two simple questions are, and will be, I 
believe, found a sufficient protection to 
you from the dangers which surround 
you ; " What shall I lose by giving up 
Christianity? and what shall I gain by 
embracing infidelity ?" Ah, what — what 
indeed ? 

Spiritual religion produces deep humi- 
lity, and thus prevents that pride of 
intellect which gives so strong a bias, 
and produces so powerful a propensity to 
infidelity and false philosophy. It was 
pride, in all probability, which occasioned 
the fall and expulsion from heaven of the 
sinning angels ; it was pride of intellect 
which laid our race in ruins ; it was pride 
which formed the character of the first 
murderer ; from pride of intellect sprung 
originally the whole system of idolatry ; 
and infidelity and false philosophy can 
boast no higher or better parent. It is 
the boast of infidels, that their reason is 
sufficient for all the purposes of morality 
and religion, and they need not the aids 
of a revelation from God. Presumptuous 
confidence! But, alas! how seductive 
and how prevalent! What is it, but 
man deifying himself, and falling down 
to worship at the shrine of his own 
reason ? Now the very genius of Chris- 
tianity is directly opposed to all this. Its 
first lesson is humility — its second humi- 
lity — ^its third humility. 
Distinguishing between self-degrada* 
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tion and self-exaltation, it leads us to 
coBsider that the powers of the human 
understanding are not only given, hut 
sustained in all their exercises, by God ; 
and therefore cherishes a spirit of de- 
pendence upon him : and wmle it leaves 
ample room for the exercise of reason, in 
the way of discovery and invention in 
the fields of science and the arts, ad- 
monishes its possessors that it is at once 
too feeble and too corrupt to be a guide 
in place of religion. It reminds us that 
reason, once a sun, is now a meteor, par- 
taking of the corruption of our nature, 
and needing a conductor at every step oif 
our course ; and calls upon us, in lowli- 
ness, gratitude, and confidence, to give 
ourselves up to a safer leadership. 

And, besides this, spiritual religion 
makes a man intimately acquainted with 
himself; it leads him into the interior of 
his own soul, and there discloses to him 
such weaknesses as make him distrust 
himself; and furnishes the recollection of 
so many humbling failures, and so many 
painful chastisements of his own undue 
reliance upon himself, that he is prepared 
to follow the inspired injunction — ^not to 
lean to his own understanding, and most 
freely and fully to admit its declaration, 
that ** He that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fool." 

And what is the practical expression 
and demonstration of his humility ? A 
constant habit of earnest prayer. Humi- 
lity is the emotion of which prayer is the 
expression. Humility is the devotion of 
the heart, prayer that of the lip. Humi- 
lity is the feeling of dependence, prayer 
is its language. Prayer is more con- 
stantly and necessarily connectedwith spi- 
ritual religion than speech is with natural 
Hfe : there may be natural mutes ; there 
can be no spiritual ones. The ear of the 
renewed soul is never closed, nor its 
tongue ever silent Prayer is not only 
our duty but it is our honour and our 
privilege ; for it is the converse of man 
with God, the intercourse of the finite 
spirit with the Infinite, the coming of the 
child of grace and heir of glory into the 
presence of his heavenly Father. Prayer 
18 placing ourselves under the outstretched 
arm of Omnipotence, entering the secret 
place of the Almighty ; it is, in fact, 
putting on the power of God as a shield, 
and takins hold of his might. Nowhere 
has infidelity, with all its plausibilities, 
less wekht— nowhere has Christianity, 
with all Its difficulties and incomprehen- 
BibHities, more power than when both 



are contemplated together by an act of 
devotion in the light of God's counte- 
nance. 

Give yourselves to prayer; be not 
ashamed of the exercise. Ashamed ! 
Were an archangel to become incarnate, 
he would account it not only his bounden 
duty, but his highest honour, to pray. 
Conceal not, attempt not to conceal, the 
factF— that you pray. It may be desirable, 
and is, in order to prevent distraction, to 
be quite alone; but if this cannot be, 
neglect not to bend your knee before 
your companions. You know not the 
influence such an act may have upon 
others. If the present lecturer has a 
right to consider himself a real Christian 
— if he has been of any service to his 
fellow-creatures, and has attained to any 
usefulness in the church of Christ, he 
owes it in the way of means and in- 
strumentality to the sight of a companion, 
who slept in the same room with him, 
bending his knees in prayer on retiring 
to rest. That scene, so unostentatious 
and yet so unconcealed, roused my 
slumbering conscience, sent an arrow to 
my heart; for though I had been re- 
ligiously educated, I had restrained 
prayer, and cast ofi* the fear of God ; 
my conversion to God followed, and soon 
afterwards my entrance upon college 
studies for the work of the ministry. 
Nearly half a century has rolled away 
since then, with all its multitudinous 
events; but that little chamber, that 
humble couch, that praying youth, are 
still present to my imagination, and will 
never be foreotteu, even amidst the 
splendour of heaven and through the 
ages of eternity. — Rev. J, A. James's 
Lecture to Young Men, 



MOSS£S.~No. I. 

In reading the wide page of Nature ; 
in exaniining how the hand of God has 
traced its various details, few subjects 
are more interesting than that of the 
manner in which plants are disposed on 
the different portions of our earth's sur- 
face. Much has been done of late years 
to make us acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of plants, and much is in 
progress which will give us fuller know- 
ledge of this subject. The femtree 
rises on the forests of tropical coun- 
tries, or the plume-like bough of the 
herbaceous species abounds on hill and 
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glen of our own land. Heat and mois- 
ture will increase the luxuriance of this 
tribe, but the minutely beautiful moss is 
destined as a covering to other soils, and 
has a work to do, even more important 
to man than the larger fern. The cold 
dreary regions of the north are the spots 
where mosses exhibit their greatest luxu- 
riance, though they exist in the humid 
spots of all countries — growing in lands 
between the tropics, on the tops of high 
mountains or in the shadow of the rock, 
or around the trees of the forest. As we 
recede from the equator, we leave behind 
us the waving palm and its gigantic forest 
companions, and approaching the arctic 
circle, find only the hardy pine, dwind- 
ling at last into a stunted shrub, and 
dwarf birch and willow trees not more 
than a foot high, and mosses and lichens 
varied onl}' by the succulent scurvy grass, 
and a species of sorrel, which captain 
Parry found flourishing under the snows 
at the extreme limits of vegetation. 

The plants of the moss tribe are often 
the last spots of verdure on which the 
eye can rest from the dazzling whiteness 
of the snow scene. So, too, the moss is 
the first verdant thing which gladdens 
the newly-formed soil. Dr. Lindley 
mentions that the earliest green crust 
upon the cinders of Ascension, was mi- 
nute mosses ; and adds, that they form 
more than a quarter of the whole Flora 
of Melville Island. This is the most 
northern station of America on whicb 
vegetation has been observed, and on 
the desolate regions of this most intensely 
cold country, the saxifrages, the grasses, 
a few cross-shaped flowers, as the scurvy 
grass or Alpine cress, and the moss and 
lichen, are all that can find a home. Not 
a tree or bush, except the small arctic 
willow, about six inches high, can rear 
its head above the mossy tract. Crabbe 
has beautifully described the process of 
vegetation, either on the island upheaved 
"by central forces from the bosom of the 
ocean, or on a new soil formed by a 
ruin: 

*' Seeds, to the eye invisible, will find 
On the rude rock, the bed that fits their kind : 
There on the rugged rock they safely dwell, 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell 
And spread the enduring foliage; then, \Ye trace 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base: 
These all increase, till in unnoticed years 
The stony tower, as gray with age, appears 
With coats of vegetation thinly spread, 
Coat above coat, the living on the dead : 
These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage, nursed by their decay. 
The long-enduring ferns, in time, will all 

- Die and depose their dust upon the wall, 



Where the wing'd seed may rest, till many a 

flower 
Shows Flora's triumph o*er the falling tower." 

This is tbe exact process of vegetation in 
the temperate zones ; but on some lands 
bordering on the torrid zone, as well as 
between the tropics, a different order 
exists. Humboldt has observed, that 
though some of the mosses of our soil are 
common to Lapland, the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, and the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, 
that in the countries near the tropics, 
lichens and mosses are not always the 
earliest plants which are seen gradually 
forming the new soils. The mould is 
prepared for the mossy vegetation which 
in remote periods shall crown their lands, 
by the growth of succulent plants, which 
spring up out of the crevices of the rock. 
The leaves of these vegetables, provided 
with an infinite number of orinces and 
pores on their surface, draw through them 
the water held in solution by the ambient 
air, and endowed with the faculty of 
easily imbibing moisture, and evaporating 
it very slowly, they can flourish on rocks 
which afford little nutriment to the root, 
just as our moss, composed of masses of 
cells, can drink in and retain the rain 
and dews which water it, and needs no 
food from the surface on which it fixes. 
And BO, by degrees, though very slow 
degrees, the succulent plants decay, and 
form a soil, though ages must roll away 
ere the seeds of the shrub or tree which 
the wild winds have flung on these soils 
shall find sufiicient depth in which to 
strike its roots. 

The mosses on the countries of the 
north often, by their luxuriance, render 
the spots which they clothe extremely 
beautiful. Tbe mossy carpet is sometimes 
a foot thick; the rocks appear of an eme- 
rald green from their mossy clothing, and 
the fir-tree, covered with its mossy ver- 
dure, rises from among the snows like a 
column of green bronze. The Iceland 
wide tracts of land are thickly covered 
with mosses ; and Finland, which the 
ancient writers termed Lapidosa — the 
stony — has its hills and valleys formed 
of solid rock, often made beautiful by 
various plants of the moss tribe. St. 
Pierre, describing some of its hills, and 
the cryptogamus and other plants which 
grew on them, remarks — "The fir, the 
birch, and the service-tree vegetated won- 
derfully well on the sides of these hills, 
though in many places tiiere was scarcely 
earth sufficient to cover their roots. The 
summits of most of these hills and rocks 
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were rounded in the form of a skull-cap, 
and glittered with the water trickling 
down the long fissures hy which they 
were furrowed. Many of these caps were 
perfectly hare, and so slippery that it was 
scarcely possible to walk over them. 
They were crowned all round the top 
with a broad ring of moss, of an emerald 
green, out of which sprung, here and 
there, an infinite multitude of mushrooms, 
of every variety of form and colour. 
Some were shaped like large cases of a 
scarlet colour, and studded with white 
spots; others were orange- coloured, and 
formed like a parasol; others were as 
yellow as saffron, and elongated like eggs: 
some were of most exquisite white, so 
white that you might take them for ivory 
draughtsmen. These mosses and mush- 
rooms stretched along the fillets of water 
which ran from the summits of these hills 
of rocks, extended in long stripes across 
the woods with which their sides were 
covered, and skirted their extremities, 
where they were confounded with a 
multitude of strawberry and raspberry- 
plants." 

But we need not travel to the north to 
see the emerald-green of mosses. In our 
own woods, they " creep quietly around 
the fallen trees," or protect the living 
ones from the cold of winter and the 
drought of summer; or forming soft 
cushions on mossy trunks, and elastic 
carpets at our feet, well deserve their 
name. The Normans brought with them 
• new name for our mosses, which were 
once called reels. Moss is derived from 
the French moutsse^ which is itself derived 
from moUf soft or loose, like the foam of 
the sea or the bubbles of soap, and is 
similar to our word " must," which was 
formerly given to liquors in a state of 
fermentation. 

In many parts of our land, we find 
tracts covered with mosses ; and Ireland, 
" the paradise of mosses," alone is consi- 
dered to have an extent of 2,800,000 
English acres of bog land, covered with 
plants of this tribe. The tract of peat 
moss in Lancashire, called the Chat-moss, 
is an example, on a large scale, of similar 
spots on English soil. Of little service 
as any individual moss may be for econo- 
mic purposes, yet the bog mosses are so 
viduable in the economy of nature, that 
few tribes of plants can be said to ulti- 
mately contribute more to the good of 
man. By the growth of mosses, moist, 
useless lands have been, in the course of 
years, rendered fit for draining, and thus 



serviceable for culture ; while the bogs, 
even in their uncultivable condition, fur- 
nish, by their solid vegetable matter, an 
immense store of fuel, as well as a manure 
for improving lands under agriculture. 
The large bogs of Ireland, as well as 
those in other parts of our country, are 
probably rendered moist by the natural 
springs of water, or the drainings of a 
considerable area confined beneath the 
surface of the land. This is favourable 
to the growth of a variety of aquatic 
plants, which quickly accumulate* on 
such soils. Around the roots of these the 
mud gathers continually, and a plashy soil 
is formed, on which some of the moss 
tribe rise and flourish. The soft green 
moss plant creeps on and on, making 
rapid progress by its quick growth, be- 
coming a thick cushion above and an 
endless mat-work below, and, absorbing 
the moisture, continues to grow and decay 
till a somewhat firmer land is formed by 
its living and dead mass of interlacing 
fibres. 

The Irish, when they gather from their 
bogs the fibrous substance in this con- 
dition, call it " the old wives* tow." To 
the bog-trotter, accustomed from child- 
hood to bound on light foot on such soils, 
they are firm enough for safety ; but when 
the inexperienced traveller ventures on 
them, he is often lost. These bogs were 
sometimes to the Irish, during the time 
of the rebellion, what the fastnesses of 
his eternal hills are to the mountaineer. 
Thither the pursuer could not chase him, 
or if he did, danger and death beset him ; 
while the Irishman could lightly skim 
the surface, and escape the pursuer. The 
upper surface of these soils are covered 
with the verdant mosses, green enough 
to give its name to the Emerald Isle; 
and these are the sods which have 
covered the bodies of some of our coun- 
trymen, which were found long after, 
still decomposed, owing to the preserving 
astringent principle which vegetable fibre 
decayed in water, always possesses. To 
about the depth of ten feet, these soils 
are found to be composed of the fibres of 
the mosses and similar plants in a state 
of decay; but this light mass is not 
usually hardened into the substance well 
fitted for fuel; and it is the light blackish- 
brown turf, containing the less distinctly 
marked traces of mossy fibre, which 
serves for burning. 

Nor is this so valuable as the more 
compact black bituminous mass below, 
which is hardened into a kind of coal. 
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and which may be highly polished, and 
is, as well as the higher substance, of 
vegetable origin. The tiny moss which 
rises beneath our footsteps, hardly per- 
haps attracts the eye. Some species 
cannot be seen without the aid of a 
microscope. The greater number need 
artificial aid to convey to us any idea 
of their structure, and yet how great a 
blessing are they to man and animals. 
Pleasing and picturesque, too, are their 
green masses, and among their sprays lie 
sheltered thousands of the insect tribe, no 
less beautiful, no less wondrous than 
themselves, rejoicing in the air and sun- 
shine, which are theirs as well as ours. 

The genus of the moss tribe which 
forms most of our bog lands, is the spag- 
num or bog-moss. It has leaves of a 
somewhat whitish green, and is found on 
most moist lands. Sotne writers con- 
sider that the different kinds of spagnum 
form four or more distinct species; 
others consider that they are all one, but 
that different circumstances of soil some- 
what alter the character of the moss. We 
may gather it from the marsh or moory 
land at any season of the year, and it is 
said to be a plant which is, almost more 
than any other, indigenous to all parts d* 
the world. On all the lands of Europe it 
composes that watery turfy surface on 
which we so often fear to tread, and 
whose bright herbage has often tempted 
the luckless animal to wander and perish 
there. Among its decaying roots some 
of our prettiest wild flowers rise up in 
beauty, and the sundew glitters with its 
honeyed drops, and the cranberry ripens 
its acid fruits, and the beautiful rose- 
coloured heather hangs its waxeih bells. 
The bird gathers it from our lands for his 
nest. In other lands it is used for some 
domestic purposes. Linnaeus describes 
the mossy bed of the Laplander, which, 
being made of the long stems of moss 
gathered from the land, makes a light 
and soft couch. 

Dr. Richardson, who accompanied sir 
John Franklin to the shores of the Polar 
Sea, thus describes the cradle of that 
tribe of North American Indians, called 
the Crees. "The infant," he says, "is 
placed in a bag, having its lower ex- 
tremities wrapt up in soft bog-moss, and 
may be hung up in the tent, or to the 
branch of a tree, without the least danger 
of tumbling out; or in a journey, sus- 
pended on the mother's back by a band 
which crosses the forehead, so as to leave 
her hands perfectly free. It is one of the 



neatest articles of furniture which tbey 
possess, being generally ornamented with 
beads and bits of scarlet cloth ; but it 
bears a strong resemblance to a mummy- 
case. The spagnum in which the child 
is laid, forms a soft, elastic bed, which 
absorbs the moisture very readily, and 
affords such a protection from the cold of 
a rigorous winter, that its place would be 
ill- supplied by cloth. The mothers are 
careful to collect a sufficient quantity in 
autumn for winter use; but when, through 
accident, their stock fails, they have re- 
course to the soft down of the Typha or 
reed-mace, the dust of rotten wood, or 
even feathers, although none of these 
articles are so cleanly or so easily 
changed as the spagnum." Sir John 
Franklin speaks of the beauty of the 
variegated tints of the mosses and 
lichens which covered some of the cliffi 
of these dreary regions, which con- 
trasted with the dark deep green of the 
pines that grew on their summits. 

Some of the floating stems of the bog^ 
moss are four feet long, and its leaves of 
the length of three-quarters of an inch. 
These mosses are frequently packed 
around the roots of trees, destined to be 
removed to a distance, and being non- 
conductors of heat, they are used as 
under-clothing by the people of cold coun- 
tries. The large boots which the driver 
of the rein -deer is obliged to wear, are 
rendered comfortable by being lined 
either with a species of sedge, or with 
some of the mosses. When made infb 
beds, as they often are, and when be- 
come hard by pressure, the housewife 
has but to take them up and plunge 
them into water, and when again dried, 
they are green and elastic as before. 
This property of reviving, which is found 
in the moss tribe, is owing to their cel- 
lular structure ; and we may easily see it 
by plunging a handful of long dried^moss 
into fluid, when it will become verdant, 
and its bowed foliage will resume the 
hue and form of life. The thick mosses 
which overspread the soil of Lapland, 
serve the poor Laplanders also as litter 
for cattle and wicks for their lamps. 
The Hungarian hunters light their fires 
on the mountains continually, by letting 
the spark fall on a portion of its withered 
foliage; and they make a shelter for 
themselves from howling winds, by 
gathering masses of it around, as they 
lie awaiting their prey. Some mosses 
have been, at various times, used both in 
Great Britain and other countries, as 
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medicines; but their slightly astringent 
properties render them of little worth as 
remedial agents. 

Every one who has noticed the com- 
mon mosses of our woods or on our walls, 
daring the season of fructification, must 
have remarked the slender, thread-like 
stalks which arise from among their 
foliage, and which are tipped with green 
oblong, base-like substances. These are 
the capsules in which the seeds of mosses 
ore contained, and which in some cases 
lie closely hidden among the stems and 
leayes. The vase-like capsule, small as 
it is, is exquisitely finished, being pro- 
vided with a lid, and often separated into 
valves, and beautifully arranged to meet 
the purposes for which the great Creator 
has intended it. The leaves of mosses 
are always close upon the stem of the 
plant, and never grow on leaf stalks, 
neither are they ever cut into fissures or 
lobed, though they are sometimes notched 
with minute serratures, like the edge of a 
saw, with perfect regularity. They are 
thin and pellucid, and the stem of some 
of our largest and handsomest mosses has 
sometimes the appearance of a tree, and 
would remind one of the palm of the 
East, or of one of the branched and forest 
trees which in our own land echo the 
whispers of the summer winds. Some 
mosses, again, are so small, that the un- 
assisted eye cannot discern them, and all 
but the botanist would regard them as 
a thin, green powder, scattered on the 
spots wh^re they grow, and enabled to 
adhere to the surface by being moistened 
into something like compactness by rains 
and dews. The general height of the 
mosses of our land is from one to three 
inches, but the common bog-moss, as 
well as the common hair-moss, are often 
a foot and a half, or even more, in 
length, on soils which are peculiarly 
favourable to their luxuriance. Dr. 
Drummond observes, that in cold coun^ 
tries the mosses and others of these flow- 
erless plants grow chiefly on the northern 
side of the trunks and branches of trees, 
and that this growth of moss forms one 
of the marks b^' which the Canadian 
Indian tracks his way through pathless 
forests. A. P. 



DISCOVERIES IN ELECTRICITY. 

The electric light with which M. Arch- 
reau some years since illuminated the 
streets of Paria^ and Mr. Staite is dazzling 



the eyes of the Londoners, is certainly a 
most brilliant result Up to the present 
time this has been produced only by the use 
of troublesome and costly apparatus ; but 
Mr. Staite assures the public that he has 
succeeded in comi>leting an arrangement 
of materials by which the electrical power 
can be supplied at a cost far beneath any 
other known method — that his battery 
will be simple in charging and discharg* 
ing, and capable of furnishing a current 
uniform both in quantity and intensity 
for any required period. As the specifi- 
cation of the patentee is to be made on 
the 14th of tnis month, we shall soon 
have an opportunity of testing the cor- 
rectness of this assertion. Some inter- 
esting researches of M. Maas, of Namur, 
on the mechanical transference of pon- 
derable matter from the positive to the 
negative pole when the electric current is 
established in a vacuum, appear to point 
out other difficulties in the mechanical 
adjustments which are not, we think, 
met by the ingenious arrangements of 
Messrs. Staite and Petrie. 

Since the discovery by (Ersted of the 
magnetic power imparted to bars of iron 
by an electric current traversing copper 
wire coiled around them, numerous at- 
tempts have been made, with various de- 
grees of success, to move machinery by 
the enormous force which we have thus 
at our command. The most remarkable 
experiments are those of Prof. Jacobi, 
who in 1838 and 1839 succeeded in pro- 
pelling a boat upon the Neva at the rate 
of four miles an hour. At this time an 
engine is in process of construction iu 
London, under the direction of Mr. Hjorth, 
a countryman of the great discoverer of 
electro-magnetism, which the patentee 
supposes will give a power equal to five 
horses. We have seen the model, which 
certainly embraces many new features 
that promise to render the application ef 
the power more effective than it has been 
hitherto. One of the electro-magnets 
made for the large engine, in a recent 
trial, supported nearly 5,0001b., and its 
attractive foree at one-eighth of an inch 
was equal to neariy 1,500 lb. As this 
force can be multiplied without limits, 
the question is reduced entirely to one of 
economy and convenience. — Athenaum, 



THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
No. III. 

Having already briefly considered the 
history and present condition of the 
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North-Western Railway, the attention of 
the reader may he directed to some of the 
arrangements which are carried out in 
the details of this vast and complicated 
establishment 

It is interesting not only to study 
human nature on a railway platform, but 
to observe the movements both of the 
materiel and personnel of a train, about 
to speed its flight to some far-distant 
region ; and few better opportunities are 
afforded than those presented on the 
"down" platform of the Euston-square 
station* 

The carriages, which formed the last 
"up-train," with some slight modifica- 
tions to suit peculiar circumstances, may 
perhaps be employed in the conveyance 
of the next cargo of passengers. Such 
being the caae, the carriages are either 
drawn forward by a pilot-engine, and 
then by means of the " points" backed 
into their own locality, or they are trans- 
ferred, by the assistance of the turn- 
tables and the labour of a few of the 
Company's porters. The train is at 
length duly formed, preceded and fol- 
lowed by the appointed luggage-van or 
horse-box intended for the protection of 
the passengers in the event of collision, 
and soon ail parties are busily engaged. 
Porters bustle about with luggage of all 
kinds and shapes, passengers of every 
class and age and occupation, hurry 
hither and thither, beneath that covered 
space, lighted as it is by 8,797 square 
yards, or upwards of an acre and three- 
quarters of plate-glass, by day, and 232 
gas-lamps by night. Piles of baggage 
are collected, or perhaps conveyed to 
their appointed places in wicker-work 
trucks, having the appearance of some- 
thing between a clothes-basket and a 
badlyrconstructed cradle. One man has 
a pair of pointers, which are pulling 
vigorously in different directions, while 
he is dragging them in a third ; another 
endangers the heads of the public ge- 
nerally by the clumsy manner in which 
he conveys a huge box towards the 
luggage-van; while a third is carrying 
over his rieht shoulder a matted parcel, 
twelve or fineen feet long, of young trees, 
which the owner, who has just purchased 
them for his garden, is following with 
almost paternal solicitude. 

The train is now gradually filling; the 
luggage is deposited in, on, or under the 
carriage in which the passenger travels, 
or else is removed to the luggage-van. 
The "five-minutes* heir* rings; places 



are occupied; friends prepare to take 
leave; the last few passengers and 
packages are hastily deposited in the 
train ; the bell rings, the whistle shrieks, 
and the whole is in motion. The last 
signs of separating friends are hastily 
exchanged ; the loud " chay-chay" of the 
steam, which is at first heard at percep- 
tible intervals, soon follow one another 
in increasingly-rapid succession; and as 
the train rolls onward, policemen are 
seen, with red, green, and white signal- 
flazs, till passing the Camden station 
(which has been already described,) the 
meditations of the traveller are disturbed 
by the roar which is heard as he enters 
Primrose- tunnel. 

As he emerges, wondering spectators 
watch the train at the bridges to see 

*' The mighty engines rushing o'er the land 
Swifter than flight," 

or linger at their work to notice, 

" First the shriU whistle, then the distant roar, 
The ascending cloud of steam, the gleaming 

brass. 
The mighty moving ann ; and on amain 
The mass comes thundering like an avalanche 

o'er 
The quaking earth ; a thousand faces pass 
A moment, and are gone like whirlwind sprites, 
Scarce seen ; so much the roaring speed benights 
All sense and recognition for awhile ; 
A little space, a minute, and a mile. 
Then look again, how soft it journeys on— > 
Away, away, along the horizon. 
Like drifted cloud, to its determin'd place; 
Power, speed, and distance melting into space." 

On — on it rushes, apparently climbing 
eminences and descending declivities, 
winding along gradients of all kinds and 
lengths, while the roar of the train, as it 
passes under the bridge, the passing of 
quarter-mile stones, and electric-telegraph 
poles, which seem running to the rear, 
do not cease until the fiery and steamy 
monster rushes into a station-yard, per- 
haps to recruit, with coke and water, his 
apparently-expended energies. 

^ut though the reader may thinic our 
notions little less eccentric than those 
of a comet, we must ask him to step 
into a train which is now arriving from 
the midland counties, at the northern 
entrance of Primrose-hill tunnel, that he 
may observe some other arrangements, 
equally interesting and important. The 
policeman stationed here immediately 
signals his coadjutor at the southern 
end, and apprizes him of a train being in 
the timnel. The latter crosses the Uae, 
and places the signal, which is delineated 
in the engraving of Primrose-hill tunnel^* 
* See rUiior for February, 1849. 
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in the position indicating <'ail right,*' 
" caution/' or *' dangerj" as the case 
may be, which should the engine-driver 
disregard, he will be ''reported" as an 
offender against the established laws of 
the Company. This duty of the police- 
man having thi^s been accomplished, and 
the bell rung, he takes his bundle of red, 
green, and white flags, which indicate 
that " danger" is present— in which case 
the engine would be immediately stopped ; 
that "caution" is necessary — a signal 
which requires a diminished i^eed; or 
that there is "security" — ^in which no 
change is necessary. As soon as the 
Primrose-hill bell was sounded, one of the 
Company's servants, who has charge of 
a hydraulic-machine for condensing air, 
allows a portion to rush through an inch- 
iron tube, and thus communicates the 
fact of the arrival of the train by a loud 
melancholy whine, which moans forth for 
some time in a little signal-office on the 
"tip" platform of Euston-square, where 
a policeman is stationed day and night. 
The moment he hears the well-known 
sound, he emerges from his small " local 
habitation," touches the trigger of a bell 
outside the door, which, in two loud 
hurried notes, announces to all whom it 
may concern, the anticipated arrival at 
the Camden station. 

Again we must stay a moment, and 
ask our reader to fly, on the rapid wings 
of imagination, to the platform which 
stretches southward from the Regent's 
Canal. At this point the train has now 
arrived, having given all kinds of shriek- 
ing signals as it passed the Camden 
station ; and the guard, assisted by others 
on the spot, proceeds to take the tickets 
of the passengers. It has been said, but 
with how much of truth we leave to the 
experience of passengers, that the ticket- 
receivers show a refined discrimination 
in the manner of declaring their mission 
at the carriage window. " Tickets, if you 
please, ladies and gentlemen," are the 
euphonious accents which SaM on the ears 
of the first- class passenger. These are 
modified to the — "Tickets, gentlemen, 
tickets,", of the second-class; while the 
appeal is shaded off into the — " Where's 
your tickets ?" of the third. 

Meanwhile some curious but ordinary 
circumstances have occurred at Euston- 
square. The " up"-platform is much 
kmger than that for " down" trains ; and 
the arrangements for the arrival of an 
in-coming train, especially at night, are 



very interesting. The platform is a curve 
nine hundred feet long, lighted by day 
from above with plate-glass, but dimly 
shadowed forth by sixty- seven large gas- 
lamps, either suspended from above, or 
affixed to the iron pillars that support 
the metallic net- worked roof, which have 
been economically screwed down to the 
minimum of existence; but as soon as 
the " whine" of the compressed air was 
heard, thev give forth their clear and 
brilliant flame. Upon this extensive 
platform scarcely a human being has 
been seen, though in reality there are 
the men connected with the interminable 
mass of vehicles of all descriptions which 
line the platform. Most of the drivers 
of those useful machines, the cabs, strange 
to say, are absent ; " the remainder are 
either lolling on benches, or, in various 
attitudes, dozing on their boxes. Their 
horses, which are generally well-bred, 
and whose bent knees and fired hocks 
proclaim the good services they have 
performed, stand ruminating with a piece 
of sacking across their loins, or with 
nose-bags, often empty, until for some 
reason a carriage before them leaves 
their line ; in which case, notwithstanding 
the absence of their drivers, and regardless 
of all noises, they quietly advance along 
the edge of the little precipice which 
bounds the rails. There are sixty-five 
selected cab-men who have the entrSe 
to the platform, and who, as long as they 
behave well, are allowed exclusively to 
work for the Company, whose name is 
painted on their cabs. If more than 
these are required, a porter calls them 
from a line of suppliant cabs standing in 
the adjoining street"* 

By this time the passengers having duly 
fumbled in half their pockets for their 
tickets, at length have delivered them to 
the authorities, and have collected the va- 
rious minor articles of luggage, such as the 
various coats, cloaks, parcels, bags, travel- 
ling caps, baskets, umbrellas, and newspa- 
pers, which accompany them in the car- 
riage. The Euston station-master has in 
the interim definitely ascertained that 
the line is clear, and then announces, by 
his compressed air-apparatus, tbia im- 
portant ract to the ticket-collector at the 
Camden platform, who is on no account 
allowed to let a train depart till he has 
received this intelligence. The break is 
then loosed, and the train, by its own 
impetus, gains increased velocity as it 
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Speeds onward down tbe incline towards 
EuBton-square. What consternation would 
All the minds of many travellers, it is he- 
yond our power to describe, were they 
the eaaual observers of their own position. 
Could they stand on the railway, as we 
have done, and see the long line of car- 
riages advancing with impetuous speed 
at some forty miles an hour, without 
apparently any power to control or any 
agency to guide their movements — for 
l^eir fViend, the locomotive, has been 
left in a siding at the Camden station — it 
would seem, to one unaccustomed to the 
sight, that nothing could stay its onward 
progress to utter destruction. The guards, 
liowever, who a superficial observer might 
imagine were only looking to see when a 
collision would take place, have command 
of the whole; and the breaks, the ma- 
chinery connected with what they hold 
in their hands, will guide and regulate 
the train so as to conduct it with perfect 
safety to its destination. 

" About four minutes," says the Qadf' 
Urly Review, "after the up-train has been 
authorised by the air^pipe to leave Cam- 
den<station, the guard, who stands listen- 
ing for it in Euston-tunnel, just as a deaf 
man puts his ear to a trumpet, announces 
by his flag its immediate approach ; on 
which the signal-man at the liltie office at 
Euston platform again touches his trigger, 
which, violently convuUing his bell as 
before, the cab-horses begin to move their 
feet, rais« their jaded heads, prick up 
their ears, and champ their bits; the 
servants in livery turn their powdered 
heads round ; the Company's porters, 
emerging from various points, quickly 
advance to their respective stations ; and 
this suspense continues until, in a second 
or two, there is seen darting out of the 
tunnel, like a serpent from its hole, the 
long dark- coloured dusty train, which, 
by a tortuous movement, is apparently 
advancing at its full speed." The guards 
apply the breaks, and the train is brought 
to such a speed that the porters are 
enabled, at a brisk walk, to unfasten the 
doors of the various carriages, from 
which immediately emerge a horde of 
human beings, who seem to have pre- 
determined to create, on their arrival, 
the greatest amount of confusion in the 
smallest space of time. The recognitions 
of friends and acquaintances are scarcely 
exchanged when some or all of the party 
rush off in quest of the luggage, and 
perhaps one returns, bringing on the 



shoulders of a porter the identical pack- 
ages which had been deposited in the 
van at Glasgow or Newcastle, Vith evi- 
dent complacency. A vehicle is next 
obtained, and by the assistance of car- 
riage, omnibus, or cab, the party is soon 
clean ** off the premises." Indeed, so 
quickly is this department of railway 
labour fulfilled, that there is much truth 
in the remark that a train takes twenty 
minutes to be loaded, and twenty seconds 
to be emptied. Every cabman carrying 
away a passenger is obliged to tell the 
place of his destination, as he trots past 
the d#parture-gate of the station, to a 
person who is there to receive and record 
It. Thus, if the travellers leave pro- 
perty in the vehicle, he can find out 
which it is ; while if he be escaping from 
the clutches of the law, a clue is fur-^ 
nished for the discovery of the "fare.** 

We must now briefly turn the attention 
of the reader to other departments of the 
Company's operations. The Parcels De- 
livery-office is well deserving of attention ; 
but time forbids. " While witnessing the 
operation of sorting, however," says the 
Quarterly Review, "we could not help 
observing that the Company's porters 
took about as much notice of the words 
' Keep this side uppermost,' *With care/ 
'Glass,' 'To be kept very dry,* etc., as 
the Admiralty would to an intimation 
fVom some dowager-duchess that her 
nephew, who is about to join the Thun* 
derer as a midshipman, 'has rather a 
peculiar constitution, and will therefore 
require, for some years, very particular 
care.' " 

The Lost-luggage-office must briefly 
be noticed. When a train arrives at the 
termination of its journey, every part of 
all the carriages is examined by a searcher, 
who proceeds with anything he may find 
to the aforesaid office. The description 
of the article, the day of the discovery, 
the train, and the carriage, are noted 
down by the superintendent of this 
department with scrupulhus accuracy; 
and if anything be found bearing an 
address, it is kept for twenty-four hours, 
that the owner may send for it, and it is 
then forwarded to him. If it hears no 
address, and is not inquired for, at the. 
end of a month it is opened, and on the 
discovery of any clue to the owner, a 
letter is despatched to him. If no intel- 
ligence can be obtained, the article is 
kept two years, and then sold by auction 
to the public, the Company's servant^ 
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beiog excluded, as it is thongbt better 
that they should have no inducement to 
conceal an article from the rightful pos- 
sessor, by any direct or indirect advantage 
they might derive therefrom. 

Another volume, called the " Luggage- 
inquiry-book," is kept, in which articles 
are entered, which passengers think they 
have lost on the line, and inquiry is made 
at the Lost- luggage depdts. All articles 
found between Wolverton and London 
are forwarded to the metropolis, and 
those between Wolverton and Birming- 
ham are sent to Birmingham. As a last 
resource, the superintendent of the office 
writes to the 310 stations, on forty-two 
lines of railway, to inquire after the 
missing goods ; and in the event of this 
failing, the party is informed that tbey 
are not on the railway. The collection 
of articles in the Lostrluggege depdt is 
astenishing: shawls^ cloaks, umbrellas, 
parasols, reticules, scarfs, boxes, carpet- 
bags, eatables, and drinkables, are innu- 
merable; while the scene has been varied 
by the presence of a pair of leather hunt- 
ing breeches, a boot-jack, a knapsack, a 
r^imental coat, a Scotchman's bagpipes, 
and a pair of crutches. 

The personnel, as well as the materiel 
of the North- Western Railway, deserves 
attentive examination; but we must be 
content with a brief allusion. When we 
are seated by the rosy Christmas fire, 
and hear the sleet rattling against the 
window, or when the freezing blast howls 
eager for entrance round the dwelling in 
which the family group is collected, we 
sometimes think of the hardy sailor, who 
rides in his gallant bark on the stormy 
ocean; but the railway engine-driver, 
who has 

"To bear 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous n!ght, 
With half-ehut eyes, and pucker'd cheeks, and teeth 
Fiesemed bore against the stonn," 

we often forget. But to think for a moment 
of his position when enduring the cold 
that Is produced in winter by evaporation 
from his drenched clothes, or as the gale 
sweeps triumphantly over the land in 
one direction, and he dashes through it 
in the opposite at the rate of thirty, forty, 
or fifty miles an hour, we cannot but 
regard it as indeed an extraordinary 
tournament ; yet on he goes, the fearful 
responsibility under which he is placed 
keeping his attention undiminished; and 
while on a bright sunshiny day to rush 
forward under such circumstances re- 
quires 8 cool head and a steady hand, 



what must be the position he occupies 
when in the blackness of a wintry nigbt 
he penetrates the tunnels, skims along 
the precipitous heights of embankmeutsi 
dashes through deep cuttings at a pro^ 
digious rate, and rushes down a steep gra* 
dient, backed up by perhaps thirty pas«* 
senger-carriages, each weighing on an 
average five tons and a half. If an 
engine could go, without any embar- 
rassment, through the fourteen-inch wall 
of the Camden engine depOt, as has been 
twice done ; and if in an ordinary accident 
happening to a luggage- train near Lough- 
borough, the wagons overrode each other 
till the uppermost one was found piled 
forty f«;et above the rails, a train like that 
we have described would pass through 
ordinary houses, if placed in its way, hke 
a musket-ball through a keg of butter; 
while if diverted by any accident against 
a mass of soUd rock, such as is sometimes 
to be seen at the entrance of a tunnel, 
the result would be too fearful to con- 
jecture. But we entertain no morbid 
anticipation of such a catastrophe; we 
rely instrumentally on the excellence of 
mechanical science, and the intrepidity 
and skill of our railway guides; and 
especially with humble and grateful con- 
fidence on the God of providence, who 
conducts millions of his creatures every 
year, in safety and comfort, to the places 
of their destination. 

The colossal character of railway in- 
terests is shown by the fact, that the 
capital expended on railways now open 
is about 150,000,000/. sterling, giving, 
when the non-paying dividend lines are 
excluded, an interest of 4/. 3«. 7id, per 
cent, per annum. 

We trust that a system intimately 
connected with the private and public 
interests of our country will be so con- 
ducted as to develope, by its ameliorating 
influence, all those advantages, whether 
political, social, or religious, of which it 
if eminently susceptible. F. S. W. 



OLD HUMPHREY AT FORX WILLIAM. 

They tell me, that at first the fort 

Was built of turf alone ; 
But now It stands in all its strength 

A citadel of stone, 
An ancient man mused o'er the plan. 

And thus was heard to say, 
« Xhe more men lend, and give, and 8p«nd 

In war, the more they may." 

It was late at night, when, somewhat 
weary with a rainy walk from Ballahu* 
• Sea rUUor for February, * W»i)q|^ 
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lish, I entered Maryburgb, near Fort 
William. As tbe queen was then at 
Loch Laggan, not more than twenty or 
thirty rnues distant, I was not a little 
pleased in getting a home at the hotel. 
Royalty has many followers ; and as little 
accommodation is to he had at Loch 
Laggan, it appeared highly prohahle that 
Maryhurgh would be crowded. Crowded 
it certainly was, but not sufficiently so to 
shut the door of tbe hotel against me. 
That night sound was my slumber. 

At an early hour in the morning I 
sallied forth from the inn. So recently 
had the queen landed, that the excitement 
thereby occasioned had not subsided. 
Numbers were visiting the pier, where a 
temporary new flight of steps had been 
erected for her majesty, while others were 
gazing on the booths which were yet 
standing, profusely ornamented with laurel 
and mountain-heather. The hotel was 
crammed with characters of all kinds,— 
military and naval officers, tourists, ar- 
tists, and reporters among them. The 
queen I the queen ! the queen I was the 
universal topic. 

While conversing with a naval officer 
in the large upper room of the hotel, a 
gentleman entered and awakened much 
curiosity by relating a somewhat marvel- 
lous adventure of the queen, who, he 
understood, (the night before she made 
her public entry,) accompanied by Prince 
Albert and their attendants, left the royal 
yacht on which she was aboard at mid- 
night, and visited the village incog. He 
had made some inquiry about the truth 
of the report, and found that the number 
of the ladies and gentlemen who made 
the nocturnal vbit agreed exactly with 
that of the queen's party. An elderly 
major, who was present, laughed heartily 
at the report, and said that he did not 
believe one word of it. An animated 
conversation followed. For my part I 
could not but think, whether there was 
truth or not in the report, that a British 
queen had as much right to walk incoff. 
with her attendants through Maryhurgh 
as the caliph Haroun Alraschid had of 
olden time to perambulate in disguise 
with his vizier the streets of Bagdad. 

Fort William, when originally erected 
with turf, by general Monk, had a gar- 
rison of two thousand men ; but it was 
afterwards built with stone and lime to 
receive only eight hundred men. When 
I am commander-in-chief, all forts shall 
be built with turf, and all guns, great and 



small, loaded with the same material. 
None but officers shall be allowed to go 
on a forlorn hope ; the place of the of- 
ficers, too, shall always oe in the front 
when making an attack, and in the rear 
during a retreat. These trifling regi- 
mental regulations, with one or two more, 
will do much, I flatter myself, towards 
altering the whole system of warfare very 
much for the better. 

Faith, hope, and meek-eyed charity. 

Shall play their several parti, 
And change the trade of breaking heads 

To that of healing hearts. 

The accompanying anecdote of Sir 
Ewan Cameron, of Lochiel, is too closely 
connected with the original erection of 
the fort to be omitted. 

" All the highland chieftains, except- 
ing Sir Ewan, had, one after the other, 
made their peace with Cromwell. Ge- 
neral Monk left no means untried to 
bribe him into submission; his offers 
were magnificent, and LocbieFs friends 
vainly importuned him to submit. Monk 
at length determined lipon constructing 
this fort, as a check upon the clan. His 
troops arrived by sea, and brought with 
them such an abundance of materials, 
that they erected the fort in the course 
of a single day, and secured themselves 
against an attack which the Camerons 
were meditating. Sir Ewan observed 
their proceedings from a neighbouring 
eminence, and retired into the wood of 
Achadallin, on the north side of Lochiel, 
where he dismissed all his followers ex- 
cepting thirty-eight chosen men. Five 
days after their arrival, the governor of 
the fort, colonel Bigan, despatched three 
hundred of his men in two vessels, which 
were to sail up Lochiel, and anchor on 
both shores near Achadallin. The chief 
being informed that their design was to 
cut down his wood and carry away his 
cattle, determined to make them pay 
dearly for their plunder. Favoured by 
the woods, he came close to the shore, 
and counted the enemy as they came out 
of the ships, and found that the number 
of armed men exceeded one hundred 
and forty, besides workmen with axes. 
The older men of the clan remonstrated 
against attacking a force so very superior, 
but the young men were eager for the 
encounter. Lochiel, then a young man 
himself, determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity of serving his king; and, after 
addressing an animated speech, to his 
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followers, they consented to the measure, 
upon the condition that be and his 
younger brother, Allan, should remain 
at a distance* Lochiel spumed the con- 
dition so far as related to himself, but 
caused his brother to be bound to a tree, 
and placed under the charge of a boy. 
The gallant youth, however, soon pre- 
vailed on the boy to release him, and 
hastened to the conflict. The Camerons, 
who were about thirty in number, kept 
their muskets and arrows till their muzzles 
and points touched the breasts of their 
enemies. The first discharge killed about 
thirty. The English defended themselves 
with admirable valour, but were at length 
overconae and driven into the sea by the 
Camerons. In the retreat, one of the 
strongest and bravest of the English 
officers darted from behind a bush upon 
LochieL The conflict between them was 
long and desperate. Lochiel disarmed 
his foeman, when they grappled, and 
both came to the ground. The English- 
man got above the chief; but stretching 
out his neck to disengage himself, Lochiel 
n>rung at his throat, and bit it quite 
through. After this, his foster-brother, 
perceiving a man on the deck of a vessel 
aiming his piece at him, threw himself 
before him, and received the shot in his 
breast* The loss of the English in this 
affair was one hundred and thirty-eight, 
while Lochiel lost only five." 

It was among the wild lochs, the mag- 
nificent mountains, and sublime scenery 
around Fort William, that loyalty to the 
house of Stuart found its last asylum, but 
even this it was compelled to abandon. 

Ben Nevis is the principal lion of the 
neighbourhood of Fort William. It gra- 
tified me to see this commanding emi- 
nence from a distance : but to approach 
and climb its abrupt and rugged sides, 
was an adventure of more than common 
interest and delight* I love to eaze on 
the everlasting hills. It were well if the 
crowned heads of the world would take a 
lesson . from these monarch mountains, 
and never trespass on each other's terri- 
tory. Among human kings we see the 
baneful consequences of ambition and 
tyranny. We often see 

" The desolator desolate, 
The victor overthrown ; 
The arbiter of other's fate 
A suppliant for his own/' 

But Ben Macdhui, and Ben Nevis, and 
Ben Lawers, an4 Ben y Gloe, and their 



brother monarchs, seek no conquests, 
make no aggressions; and there they are, 
unmoved by the storms that gather around 
them, holding up their heads among the 
clouds, generation after generation. 

A few miles northward of Fort William 
are the remains of Tor Castle, a very 
ancient building. The ruin, the tremen- 
dous precipice, on the brink of which it 
stands, with the river Lochy running be- 
low, presents to the eye a scene at once 
romantic, arresting, and fearful. The 
highlands of Scotland are absolutelv 
studded with castles. I may say with 
some propriety that I read of castles in 
my youth, and saw them in my age. 

The gloomy grandeur of Ben Nevis is 
solemnly arresting. The vitrified fort on 
the green hill of Dundearduil, the piue- 
clad eminences and rifted crags, the over- 
shadowing mountains, with the foaming 
Nevis at their base, the cave of Samuel 
higher up the glen, in which some of the 
wretched fugitives from the field of Cul- 
loden hid themselves, and the beautiful 
cascade on the opposite side of the river, 
all have a claim on the spectator, ^and 
minister to his interest and enjoyment. 
The ideal appears mingled with the real, 
and the wildest romance in scenery is a 
sober truth. 

I longed to roam on Glen Spean and 
Glen Roy, but I could not effect my pur- 
pose. It is sometimes better to be disap- 
pointed than to be gratified. 

On my way to the Caledonian Canal I 
mused over the old gravestones in the 
ancient burying-place adjoining the road, 
for there I found much to move me to 
reflection* 

Mortal, hast thou Joy or care, 

Check thy mirth, ahd cease thy sighing; 
Thou hast little time to spare: 

Know'st thou not that thou art dying f 

Work while it is called to-day ; 

Do thy best, for time is flying ; 
Seek the true, the living way ; 

Haste thee, haste, for thou art dying. 

Death is lingering at thy door; 

Hark! he calls, there's no denying; 
Would'st thou live for evermore, 

Trust in Christ, for thou art dying ! 

Inverlochy Castle drew me aside from 
my path, and long did I linger in the fosse, 
and by Cummin^ Tower, and under the 
great arched gateway, where is yet visible 
some of the masonry of the drawbridge. 
Those who erected the old fortress knew 
something of the art of war, and what 
with the towers and sally-ports, and ram- 
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parts, and looplioleSy and parapets, did 
their best to render the Diace impreg- 
nable. They say the building is so old 
that it has outlived the traditions of its 
origin ; but the very thought that Charle- 
magne and the *' gude Scots king/' 
Achaius, signed a league there, with six- 
teen thanes, or chiefs, as witnesses, set 
my imagination to work at once. The 
two monarchs were before me, and their 
witnesses also, but it was but for a mo- 
ment — the figures of my fancy flitted 
away and left me alone, among the 
mouldering remains of former greatness. 
For some time I chatted with the old 
ferryman, who put me across the Lochy, 
for 1 seldom fall in with one whose brow, 
like my own, is graven, without remind* 
ing him that the running sands in the 
hour-glass of our lives are but few. I 
looked with some interest on Loch Jel, 
where two or three yachts attached to the 
royal party were riding, and on the run- 
ning waters of the Lochy across which I 
had just been ferried, but with still more 
interest did I regard that great national 
work of spirit and enterprise, the Caledo- 
i Canal. 



Where nature spreads ber sterner cbanni» 
It stretches wide its liquid arms ; 
Uniting straths that distant be, 
And loch to looh, and sea to sea. 

It was a bold and a happy thought to 
join by a canal the chain of magnificent 
lakes that fill up, for the most part, the 
great Caledonian Glen, Glenmoma Albin, 
thus forming a short north-east passage 
from the Atlantic to the North Sea. 
Little doubt is entertained that the Great 
Glen is the result of some tremendous 
convulsion, for the opposing fronts of the 
abrupt and rugged mountains too closely 
agree to warrant any other opinion. 
There are eight straths, or smaller glens, 
that lead into Glenmorna Albin, the four 
from the west-north-west are those of 
Glenurquhart, Glenmorriston, Glengarry, 
and Glen Locharkeg, and the remainder 
four from the east-south-east are Strath- 
erick, Gienluay, Glenspean, and Glen 
Nevis. 

The length of the Caledonian Canal, 
beginning at Clachnaharry, near Inver- 
ness, and ending at Corpach, near Fort 
William, is a liule more than sixty miles, 
of which distance thirty- seven miles, at 
least, pass through Lochs Ness, Oich, and 
Lochy, the first of these being twenty- 
fonr miles long, and in same places eigh;t 



hundred feet deep. The e«i^» or art^ 
ficial part, is a hundred and twenty feet 
wide, and twwity deep, so that a tiiirty- 
two-gun frigate, or a large Baltic ship, 
can pass from sea to sea; that is, from 
the North Sea at Norway Frith to the 
Atlantio at the south end of Lock 
Linnhe« 

Between Fort William and Inverness 
are many objects, of an impreesive kind, 
Fort Augustus and the Fall of Foyers are 
among them. Fort Augustus^ conaistiDg 
of foiur bastions, with governor's house 
and barracks for four hundred men, was 
built in 1730. It was taken by the High<* 
landers in 1746, and partly demolisMd. 
The surrounding scenery is beyond praise^ 
and the hanging gardens of Glendoe, the 
eaves of Inchmacordash, and the Echoing 
Glen, near the waterfall of Cidachy, on 
the Tarfe, are visited by many an ardent 
lover of nature with ^reat satisfaction. 

The Fall of Foyers, with its wondei^ 
and sublime scenery, has few equals ia 
the world. Difficult it is to act fi»tb the 
specifie character of every waterfall in 
a country wherein eataracts abound, bat 
the Fall of Foyers, in the estimation of 
many, stands pre-eminent. The river 
Foyers flows from the lofty summits in 
the neighbourhood of Boleskine and 
Abertarfflnto Looh Nese. The wild and 
rugged monntainsi the wooded sides of 
the glen, and the black rocks forming it 
framework of terrific grandeur to the fall, 
add much to the sublimity of the seene. 
The upper faU has three breaks, the lower 
is dashed by a shelving roek into nam-* 
berlesB forms, from which rises a snowy 
spray; it then descends in a stream of 
perfect whiteness, at least two hundred 
feet, and is ceitainiy one of the most 
arresting objects on which the eye can 
gaae. 

" Among the heathy hills and ragged woods, 
The roaring Foyers pours his mossy floods, 
Till full he dashes on the rooky mounds 
Where through a shapeless breach his stream 

resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 
As deep recoiling surges foam below, 
Prone down the rock the whitening sheet 

descends, 
And viewless Echo's ear astonish'd ronda ; 
Dim seen, through rising mists and ceaseless 

showers, 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, lowers; 
Still through the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still below the horrid caldron boils.'* 

Willingly would I have set my foot on 
the forehead of Mealfourvonie, which is 
more than three thousand feet high, but 
though I saw it I ascended it not. «*Meal^ 
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fimrvonie/^ said I, playfoHy, " we may 
not always be strangers; according to 
etiquette, as a new comer into the coun- 
try, I believe that I am entitled to a call 
on your part ; but as that would Involve 
you in some difBculty, I will set aside 
eeremony, and, when I can, make a call 
on you." 

Inverness, the capital of the North 
Highlands, is a royal burgh, standing on 
botih sides of the river Ness. It has 
some elegant houses, and is surrounded 
by scenes of romantic beauty. The place 
is of givat antiquity, and was in the sixth 
eentury the capital of the Pictish king- 
dom. An ancient castle once crowned a 
bill south-east of the town. 

On Craig Phadric, a steep and rugged 
bill, more than a thousand feet above the 
river, stand the remains of what is called, 
on account of the singular appearance of 
Ae stones, a vitrified fbrt. These forts 
are not at all uncommon in the north 
and the west of Scotland. I never look 
upon a fort without regarding it as a mo- 
nument of human suspicion, strife, and 
violence, bearing the inscription — " Here 
the potsherds of the earth strove toge- 
ther." 

At the distance of a few miles from 
Inverness is Culloden House, directly 
soatb of which is Culloden Moor, where 
the duke of Cumberiand obtained his 
decisive victory over the army of prince 
Charles, on April 16th, 1746. "The 
graves of those who fell may be distin- 
^ished by their verdant surface of grass ; 
and bnllets and fragments of arms are 
still picked up from the heath. At the 
western extremity of the moor stands the 
wall, through which the militia of Argyle 
burst, and aided by the cavalry, attacked 
the right flank of the Highland army, 
and threw it into confusion. It is not a 
HtUe remarkable that prince Charles, who 
had displayed much personal bravery on 
former occasions, took no share in this 
engagement. Disgusted with the dissen- 
sions that prevailed in his famished army, 
and impressed with dismid forebodings, 
he stationed himself with the corps de 
reserve, muffled Up fn d great coat and 
countryman's hat, and the moment that 
he saw the right wing give way, he left 
the field and fled to old Lovat, who 
cursed him when he saw him approach 
as a fugitive. 

*' This victory entirely blasted the hopes 
of file unfortunate prince; but the barba- 
rities whicb the duke exercised against 



the insurgent chiefs and their vassals, 
stamp his memory with indelible infamy." 
There is that in the spirit of war which 
must of necessity harden the heart, and 
render it more or less callous to the feel- 
ings of humanity. Aggression excites 
anger, anger inflicts injuries, the injured 
seek for revenge, and revenge revels in 
cruelty. 

" Whatever may be the opinions now 
held respecting the rash enterprise which 
closed in blood on this field, it is diflicult 
for a man of Scottish blood to gaze with 
a light heart, or laughing eye, on its 
sterile brow. The moor is as grim and 
shelterless a waste as vengeance could 
desire for an enemy's grave. A low hill, 
on the slope of which the battle was 
fought, is crowned by a few straggling 
firs. It slopes gently to the south as far 
as a small rivulet, beyond which rises, 
somewhat abruptly, a black mountain 
ridge. This rivulet ran red with blood 
after the action." 

** Long yeiri ago, from o'er the iea, 

A batiish'd prince, oi Stuazt't line, 
Came thither claiming fealty 

And succour in his sire's decline. 
A triple diadem—a throne~ 

Ambition's toys— his birthright were; 
Of valleys, lakes, and mountains lone, 

Of all our country was he heir. 

And there -we «aw the checquer'd plaid 

Across his bosom proudly cast. — 
Th« mountain bonnet on his head, 

Its black plumes streaming in the blast: 
And then we heard the gathering cry 

Come blended wtth the pibroch's strain, 
And saw the fire-cross flashing by 

Our warriors ranking on the plain." 

There are many wild scenes in Ross, 
Sutherland, and Caithness, that I would 
fain have visited, but north of the Cale- 
donian I did not set my foot. Ben Wyvis 
is a noble mountain to climb, and Glas- 
chean, Ord of Caithness, and the Scarry 
Hills, are not to be lightly regarded. 
Then there are Lochs Broom, Houm, 
Stron, and Arkeg, and Shin Fannich, 
Moir, Shurery, Hope, and Carron, with 
at least twenty others ; but I have an odd 
occurrence to mention connected with 
Loch Carron. 

Most people may have heard that such 
creatures as rats and mice have been 
occasionally caught by the close gripe of 
an oyster, but S\e fact of so large and 
crafty an animal as a fox being thus 
made a captive, is an event of an uncom-' 
mon kind, and yet, according to a para* 
graph in the Inverness Courier, such 
an ovent, or one similar to it, actually 
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took place. It certainly does appear 
sometning ndiculous that fierce dogt, 
fiery steeds, and stalwart men should 
sally forth, whooping, shouting, and hal- 
looing, to do that which an unaided 
oyster or muscle is able to perform. At 
Ardinisgain, on Loch Carron, muscles of 
an immense size are found, some of them 
nearly as large as a man's shoe. One of 
these muscles being left exposed by the 
retiring tide, naturally enough opened 
its yawning mouth when the sunbeams 
fell upon it, and in this attitude it was 
approached by a prowling fox, whose 
hunger was sharper than his discretion. 
The temptation was too strong for Rey- 
nard to withstand ; but no sooner had he 
thrust in his tongue between the accom- 
modating shells than they closed upon it, 
and he was thus held fast till drowned by 
the returning tide. 

It is wonderful what an interest is 
given to a map, by the circumstance of 
our knowing the places depicted thereon. 
Never before my tour did I look on the 
map of Scotland with half the interest 
with which I now regard it. It is not 
merely a chart of shires, cities, and 
towns, lochs, rivers, glens, mountains, 
and moors, but a register also of interest- 
ing events. Here I was overcome with 
fatigue, or took shelter from the storm, 
or drank of the refreshing stream; — 
there I climbed a mountain, or was 
lost in a bog, or entered a shepherd's 
shieling; and yonder^ I met with a 
pleasant companion, or gazed on a 
glowing sky, or felt myself overwhelmed 
with thankfulness to the Father of mer- 
cies for giving me, in my years, the 
strength and elasticity of youth to prose- 
cute my interesting and agreeable tour. 
The map of Scotland is to me a history 
of the past, a remembrancer of difficul- 
ties overcome, a diary of delightful days, 
and a monitor that reminds me of my 
mercies. 



PAGAN IDOLATRY ABOLISHED. 

The abolition of Pagan idolatry, at the 
tinle foretold by the prophets, is a pal- 
pable proof that the Christian religion 
was from the true God. The instruments 
of this great work were a few fishermen, 
who had neither learning, nor arms, nor 
treasures. Patience was their strength, 
poverty their choice, disgrace their no- 
nour. That such men, without any force 
but that of illumination and persuasion. 



of humility and charihr, and enduring 
the most terrible sufferings, should van- 
quish the pride of philosophers, the tyran<* 
nical power of princes, the rebellious op- 
position of men's carnal lusts, is incon« 
ceivable, without the assistance of super- 
natural agency to convince the most 
obstinate enemies that the doctrine was 
Divine, by the miracles done in confirma- 
tion of it. Besides, that is found here 
which wise men in all ages had been 
searching for, namely, the perfection of 
the law of nature, at first engraven in 
the hearts of men by the Author of it, 
but which they sought in vain. For 
although philosophy affords some notices 
of good and evil sufficient to check many 
notorious vices, yet it is not sufficient to 
direct men in their universal duty towards 
God,, their neighbour, and themselves. 
But the gospel is an instructive light of 
our complete duty : it speaks to the heart, 
changes the thoughts and affections, and 
reforms the life according to the pure and 
perfect rule revealed in it. But could an 
imposture produce such a perfection of 
virtue in the wicked world? The true 
interpretation of the moral law in the 
gospel is from God alone. Could such a 
change have been made without visible 
miracles ? If the Christian religion was 
planted and propagated without the con- 
firmation of miracles, that were, indeed, 
the transcendant miracle, the absolutely 
incredible one! And though we have 
not witnessed the miracles done by the 
apostles, yet we see the permanent effects 
of them in the belief and lives of true 
Christians. Infidels are apt to reply that 
if they saw miracles performed to assure 
them of the divinity of the Christian 
religion, they would believe it. But it is 
a vain pretence that men would submit 
to the power of God declared by miracles, 
who deny his authority made known in 
that eminent degree of evidence which 
he has given in his word : " If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead." — Dr, Bates* 



MONITORS. 

It seems that enemies have been 
always found the most faithful monitors ; 
for adversity has ever been considered as 
the state in which a man most easily be- 
comes acquainted with himself. — £>r* 
Johnson, pg.^.^^^ ^y Google 
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THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

A FEW days after the conversation 
recently detailed,* Caleb Ford apprized 
Watkins that he should he happy to see 
him at his cottage some evening, to meet 
his inquiries as to the power of parlia- 
ment ; and that he was quite at liberty 
to bring with him any of his friends who 
wished for similar information. The 
cordial invitation was promptly accepted ; 
several of the frequenters of the Red Lion 
for political discussion agreed to meet, 
and, at the appointed time, they started 
from Merston, the party including Wat- 
kins and Sims, who have been already 
described ; Clare, the village blacksmith ; 
and Adams, the wheelwright, who was 
(at least in his own opinion) well ac- 
quainted with all public matters, and 
who was the principal speaker of the 
political coterie. 

The walk was well adapted to soothe 
even a turbulent spirit, — for the evening 
was calm as any in summer ; the silence 
that prevailed was only interrupted by 
the occasional twitter of a bird disturbed 
by some intruder on its quietude, and 
the voices and tramping of the party as 
they passed onwards. It would, how- 
ever, have been clear to any listener that 
much discontent prevailed as to the 
management of public affairs ; there 
were not a few violent assertions, thickly 
sprinkled with strong epithets : men 
standing high in the councils of the 
* ri*i7or for March. 

April, 1849. 



country, came in for a share of virulent 
abuse; and it might have been appre- 
hended that in any discussion respecting 
them, there would be not a few high 
words whatever were the force of the 
arguments employed. 

But amidst the conversation, if so it 
might be called, Caleb Ford's dwelling 
came into view. Its neaily trimmed 
hedge, with its low green iron gate, 
topped here and there with trees, caught 
the eye ; while the cottage, with its jas- 
mine and passion-flower trailing over its 
doorway, in all the beauty of their 
growth, appeared above, and well ac- 
corded with the richly-stocked and 
nicely-kept divisions of the garden, 
which gradually became visible in the 
foreground. Many a traveller had 
paused to look at that pleasant spot, 
where all the comforts of life appeared to 
be found ; not a few, indeed, envied its 
possessor ; while rarely was it thought by 
those who have much of this world's 
good, how comparatively small a portion 
of it, wisely employed, secured the pro- 
duction and continuance of all its tem- 
poral advantages. 

The party were received by Caleb in a 
manner which could not fail to be agree- 
able to themselves ; each one felt neither 
flattered into obtrusiveness nor depressed 
into discomfort, but the object of cordial 
good will; he was therefore perfectly 
**at home;" and the current of feeling 
which had been flowing in some bosom^, 
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80 briskly and even Tiolently) subsided 
speedily into a tranquil courve. Great 
is tbe power of one leading mind : as 
benevolence lights up tbe countenance, 
gives tone to the words, and beams forth 
even in littltft things, it has a might to 
which the roughest and rudest specimens 
of humanity are still compelled to yiel<l. 

Much time did not elapse before ll^e 
specified topic was introduced ; and aftet 
a few prefatory obserV«il«yA%^ Caleb FwA 
thus proceeded : 

"It is tine gteat virtu* of the B'ritish 
constitution that the supreme power of 
the state is vested in several bodies. 
Accordingly, the consent of each is Re- 
quired for any legislative act, and ¥iX> 
alteration can be made in the laws, ^tih- 
out the full and deliberate consent of \\ie 
three ruling powers. Whatever aiPects 
the lives, liberjty, or property of the ^o- 
ple, must therefore secure the entire «ton- 
currence of all. The bill carried tbfough 
the House of Commons, may be thrown 
out in the House of Lords; the bill 
passed in the House of Lords, may be 
rejected in the House of Commons ; and 
even when both houses are fully agreed, 
the consent of the sovereign is not less 
indispensable than their united action." 

" Then, you see, Mr. Ford, we are left 
in the hands of the sovereign at last," 
said Adams. 

" It is not exactly as you suppose it 
to be," replied Caleb. " For a long time 
the crown struggled with the commons 
to be allowed flie right of taxing j re- 
peatedly it assumed the power of im- 
prisoning offenders without bringing 
them to trial ; and, even to a much later 
period, it tried to suspend laws or to dis- 
pense with them at its pleasure; but 
only to put the crown itself in the utmost 
peril. So it was found by James ii. 
He violated the constitution by arbitrary 
authority, but he had to pay the penalty 
in a total forfeiture of sovereign power. 
A convention first, and afterwards a par- 
liament, declared the throne to be 
vacant, and setting aside his children as 
well as himself, except the two princesses, 
Mary and Anne, settled the succession 
to the crown on William and on them ; 
and it was afterwards further limited 
to the descendants of James i.'s daugh- 
ter, married to the elector palatine. 
It was this arrangement, grounded en- 
tirely on the will of the people in a state 
of resistance to their hereditary ruler, 
which is the whole foundation of the title 
by which the house of Brunswick now 



enjoys the crown. There is no likelihood 
of another sovereign appearing in Eng- 
land to pursue the course of James ; but 
were it otherwise, his fate would act as a 
beacon-light, to warn him of the rocks 
agtiinst which even royal power may be 
^irf^ked. As it is, the sovereign is 
siHplieme, and the royal power, in enforc- 
ing the laws, uncohtrollahle ; but it is the 
««tttetitution, ilirongh the legitlature, that ^ 
fiv^s a capacify for sustaining Ibis high 
authority. The Sovereign is the hand of 
m%ht that executes, the legfslatttre is the 
power of the heart that affords it Vigour." * 

" That *B better than I suppmed," said 
Adams ; ** a king like James^ of whom 
yoil have told us, can do mrong $ and for 
toy part, I do not like any one to have 
too much power. Now, do not you think 
that's the ease with the House of Lords ? 
When people get into great difficulty in 
other places, they talk, you know, of an 
4lippeal, and this strikes me as like asking 
these great folks to settle everything." 

'* The House of Lords is, no doubt," 
said Caleb, ** a supreme court of judica- 
ture in every matter of civil and criminal 
law, and a court of general appeal in all 
suits of equity. But herd there is a 

fuard against corruption and oppiression. 
he peers, as a body, have long entirely 
ceased to interfere in such questions. 
The whole judicial business is in the 
hands of some five or six of their number, 
professional lawyers, who have filled, or | 
continue to discharge, the highest judicial ' 
offices in the state. And here we have 
much for which to be thankful. It is 
one of the glories of England that the 
ermine of our judges is of spotless purity. 
Were any one so audacious as to utter a 
charge against them, the libel would be 
instantly and indignantly repudiated; it 
could only recoil on the head of the reck- 
less slanderer. As to the power of the 
House of Lords in other respects, there is 
an adequate check in that of the House 
of Commons." 

" What is it you refer to, Mr. Ford ?" 
inquired Clare, who had been as steadily 
looking on as if he had been hammering 
a horseshoe, or fastening on the tire of a 
wagon-wheel, but who had not till that 
moment opened his lips. 

" Why, Clare," said Caleb, " a check, 
the value of which you well know. The 
House of Commons holds the purse- 
strings. The assembly instituted by 
Edward iii. was very much unlike that 
which now meets ; but the principle on i 
which it proceeds was established in the 
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rrign of that monarch, and what parliar 
aient has since become has IbUowed from 
the operation of that principle on the 
eireumstancea of the times through which 
it has passed. By a celebrated statute of 
Edward iii.* it was enacted, that no tax 
ihould be imposed, and no impost levied 
on the SQbject without his consent. This 
simple principle lies at the basis of the 
British constitution, and to it there is an 
inflexible -adherence. The lords are ex- 
eluded from originating any measure of 
supply, and from altering any financial 
measare sent up from the commons. The 
elaim of the upper house to interfere in 
both instances has indeed never been 
abandoned, but then in practice the right 
if never asserted. Have I made that 
matter clear V* inquired Caleb. 

"You have, sir," said Clare; "I see 
there is a check to the House of Lords, 
as well as to the sovereign." 

"It is pleasing to find," added Caleb, 
"that honourable testimony is often 
borne to the higher classes of society by 
those who have not attained their distinc- 
tion. The late Edward Baines, esq., 
who had risen by the blessing of God on 
his own ability, integrity, and unremitted 
assiduity, to the rank of a British com- 
moner, when speaking of the duke of 
Wellington and the house of peers, thus 
eipressed his sentiments: 'And who is 
so dull as not to be animated by such a 
mbject to courage, perhaps even to pre- 
sumption, when called to address you on 
behalf of the first of Brifish generals, and 
the first of British gentlemen ? British, 
fid I say ? nay, we challenge the world 
to show such a general — such a band of 
gentlemen — whilst we remember that by 
nis conduct every foreign foe has been 
successfully defeated in the field — by 
their conduct every domestic foe has been 
successfully opposed in the hall. In 
gfiving to the peers the name of English 
gentlemen, I feel that I cannot give them 
a greater name. Nobly born, nobly edu- 
cated, nobly possessed, benevolent to 
dependents, courteous in manners to all, 
the English gentleman stands high in 
fame, and these, the English peers pre- 
eminently, above all!' "f 

" I remember Mr. Baines," said Adams, 
" for I have often been at Leeds ; he got 
on wonderfully in the world, at all 
events : I suppose, at one time, he had 
no nfbre money than I have." 

" l^'is very probable," said Caleb, 

*t* Pe Tallagio non Concedendo. 
f ^'Bfltith Constttmion," by Schomberg. 



** men rise in England from the humblest 
to the most distinguished stations, from 
the freedom of our constitution ; and it is 
another prime distinction of our country, 
that the meanest person in it cannot be 
oppressed, without his wrongs becoming 
known in parliament, and to the whole 
community. For not only do the Houses 
of Lords and Commons transact the 
regular, public business of the nation, but 
they are ever open to hear the petitions 
of the people." 

"Nay, nay, Mr. Ford," said Adams; 
'* did not parliament refuse to receive the 
petitions of the people some years ago T" 

" The minister did for them," said 
Caleb, ** and I commend him for so 
doing. The bearers of that petition 
thought they acted bravely when they 
bore it to the home-office j but they were 
strongly nonplussed when he told them 
to take it back again. They would have 
gladly done so privately, by a back-door ; 
but with a spirit worthy a British states- 
man, he insisted that they should depart 
with it as publicly as they entered his 
office. If you bring a request to me, and 
that in a manner which I consider be- 
coming us both, I shall be ready to give 
it my best attention ; and so will parlia- 
ment act. But suppose you appear at 
my door, looking as fiercely as possible, 
armed with a bludgeon, or attended by a 
powerful and ill- looking mastiff, surely I 
am quite at liberty to defer my attention 
till you have laid aside your threatening 
aspect, and look as if you came to ask, 
not to demand, with the intimidation of 
violence following refusal. And quite 
right is it for parliament to reject a peti- 
tion like that to which you refer, pre- 
sented in similar circumstances. No 
court, from the highest to the lowest, 
can exist for any useful purpose, if its 
proceedings may be interrupted by any 
unruly individual, or riotous mob, or if 
its members may with impunity be 
threatened in the discharge of their 
duties. Let, however, the conduct be 
suitable, and the ear of the parliament is 
ever open to the petitions of the people, 
and the grievances of individuals ; nor can 
the most humble member of either house 
stand up in his place to complain of such 
wrongs in behalf of the meanest subject 
of the crown, without having a patient 
and even favourable audience." 

** I thought there was some limit to 
that, Mr. Ford," said Watkins, who 
seemed to have profited by past converse-^ 

tions. Digitized^ ' ^ ^ 

L 2 
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** There if none whatever," said Caleh. 
** The membert of the House of Com- 
mons enioy freedom of speech in a higher 
degree than it was ever possessed by any 
popular assembly. Every member is 
allowed to say just what he pleases, con- 
nected with any matter he introduces, or 
any question in debate, without being 
•ailed to account for it elsewhere. The 
right is demanded of the sovereign in 
person, at the opening of every new par- 
liament, by the speaker of the house, and 
nothing is ever permitted to interfere 
with its exercise." 

" Bat you know, Mr. Ford, they have 
put down lately the right of speaking out 
of parliament. Is not that like putting 
an end to petitioning V* asked Adams. 

" I think not," said Caleb. " There is 
no limit to petitioning on the conditions 
already pointed out. Nor is there any 
actual restriction on full and free discus- 
sion. But if liberty is to degenerate into 
licentiousness; if, under colour of dis- 
cussion, men are to counsel and urge ab- 
solute revolution ; if on a plea of self- 
defence, men are to be armed to the 
teeth, and drilled to all soldier-like move- 
ments ; if the watchword is ' Be ready,' 
while all the elements of evil are being 
gathered together, like the combustible 
materials in the bosom of a volcano, I, 
for one, am ready to contend, that re- 
striction is necessary, and that there 
should be a limit. Far better is it to 
extinguish the spark about to fall on 
the train of gunpowder, than the burn- 
ing mass which it serves to ignite. All 
who are not intent on evil, are still per- 
fectly secure, — and indeed, as to being 
so, we surpass all the people, of the 
earth." 

" Do you think we surpass the people 
of the United States in liberty, Mr. 
Ford?" said Adams. 

" I do," said Caleb ; ** though the con- 
stitution there is more popular than ours, 
the privilege of personal liberty is far 
inferior to that with which we are fa- 
voured. I have conversed with some 
visitors from that part of the world, and 
they have candidly admitted the fact 
Not only is personal liberty secured by 
the courts of law being open to any par- 
ties who have been unlawfully arrested, 
but a severe penalty would visit any 
judge who refused a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, by which the question is openly 
decided whether or no the party in whose 
behalf it is issued is lawfully detained in 
prison. This is the only instance known 



in the law of any country, of an actiou 
being allowed to be brought againat a 
judge for his conduct in office. In Eng- 
land, a judge may be impeached by the 
one house and tried in tne other, or he 
may be removed by the joint addreta of 
the two houses. But only let any one 
withhold, even for an hour, that great 
security of personal liberty— the writ of 
Habeas Corpus — and he may be sued at 
once as a common wrongdoer. I see I 
surprise some of you ; these things may 
be new and strange ; but that they are 
so is a strong proof that our laws are 
administered with unimpeachable ability 
and integrity." 

" How do you account for it, Mr. 
Ford?" asked Sims, ** that if things are 
so as vou state, (and for my part, I 
think they must be,) that so many people 
are constantly finding fault ; and not a rew 
have some favourite plan of their own." 

** My own opinion," said Caleb, " is, 
that comparatively few people know what 
they find fault with ; they mistake things 
that are, and conjure up bugbears that 
do not exist. It is far easier to certain 
sanguine spirits to imagine than to in- 
quire; to leap to a conclusion, than 
calmly and steadily to reach it by a 
sound and unimpeachable chain of rea- 
soning ; and it ia far more agreeable to 
multitudes to hear themselves talk, than 
to listen to others, whose intelligence is 
of the highest value. Were the question 
now to be determined, what is the best 
constitution for Britain, and some one to 
appear able to describe what it is now, in 
the midst of these projectors, the result 
would probably greatly resemble that of 
the conference about the magpie's nest." 

" I do not recollect that, Mr. Ford," 
said Sims. 

" The tale," said Caleb, " is as follows : 
The magpie builds a capital nest, having 
a covering to keep the young birds warm 
and comfortable ; and aware of this, the 
other birds agreed to ask the magpie to 
instruct them in the art. He kindly 
consented to do so, and the birds being 
assembled, and asked to allow him to 
state his views without interruption, he 
thus proceeded : * First of all, I lay two 
sticks across.' * Ha,' says the robin red- 
breast, ' that is just what I do myself.' 
'And that's my way exactly,' said the 
little tomtit. The magpie felt the inde- 
corum he had been anxious to avoid, but 
passing it by without remark, explained 
very gravely his next operation. No 
sooner, however, was this done, than the 
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owl infonned the company that he had 
thought of the same thing, and should be 
happy to state his views clearly and fully. 
The magpie treated this interruption pre- 
cisely as he had done the las^ and de- 
scribed carefully the third part of the 
Srocess. But here the goose interposed 
er amount of knowledge, which she 
considered yery important, and the mag- 
pie seeing that she was likely to be fol- 
lowed by another, and another, and 
another, equally sagacious, thus addressed 
the assembly : ' 1 should have been 
happy, could I have done anything to aid 
you in building better nests ; but it seems 
quite needless for me to proceed, since 
you appear to know among you all about 
it, and, therefore, as I attend at some 
personal inconvenience, I will take my 
leave of you at once, and wish you a good 
evening.' The assembly looked rather 
blank, but the magpie was off before a 
reply could be made. A long pause 
ensued ; when the owl, who is supposed 
to have some wisdom, though not pro- 
ducible at once, said : ' It is clear that 
we have shown our folly; the purpose 
for which we met has not been answered; 
each has been anxious to tell about his 
own thinkings and doings ; but we know 
no more how to make a magpie's nest 
than we did at first.' But here, I think," 
added Caleb, "the assembly of birds 
would surpass the one that I have just 
imagined : the question about the con- 
stitution would remain as it was, what- 
ever the consequence ; but the wise ac- 
knowledgment of the owl would not be 
made." 

The smile that had been expanding on 
Caleb's face at an early part of the story, 
was speedily caught by more than one of 
the party : at its close the laugh of many 
was loud and hearty ; and the impression 
on some minds was, that many could find 
fault with the British constitution without 
any solid reason for so doiue, while to 
contrive such a one was a tasK to which 
they were utterly incompetent. 

*< The constitution of England,*' said 
Caleb, *' is the result of the collective 
wisdom of many persons, and that not of 
one, but of successive generations. No 
doubt great power is committed to the 
sovereign, ana men in authority may abuse 
their trusts ; but look at the checks which 
are provided for popular security. Above 
all, for every act done by the crown there 
must be a responsible adviser and re- 
sponsible agents ; so that all functionaries, 
from the highest officer of state to the 



humblest instrument of government, are 
liable to be impeached in parliament, and 
sued at law for any wrongdoing." 

" Could you tell us, Mr. Ford," asked 
Watkins, ''just how they manage about 
bills in parliament?" 

" With pleasure," replied Caleb. "Any 
measure of public interest or utility may 
be brought before parliament by any one 
of its members. He has only to give 
notice of his intention; and on leave 
being granted, he introduces the subject, 
in the form of a bill, accompanied by 
appropriate arguments in its support. A 
discussion on its merits now arises ; and if 
there are no objections sufiieient to divide 
the house — that is, by the members pre- 
sent on one side remaining in it, and 
those on the other going into the lobby, 
that the two may be counted, and the 
majority for or against it be decided — 
the bill is read a first time ; it is then 
laid on the table of the house, and due 
notice is given for the second reading, 
when it goes through a similar process. 
It is now committed, that is, the bill is 
referred to a committee, which, on mat- 
ters of small moment, is composed of 
members selected by the house for this 
express purpose; but on all important 
measures, the whole house forms the com-r 
mittee. In this case, the speaker, who 
occupies the chair on all other occa- 
sions, vacates it, and a member of the 
house is appointed the chairman ; but the 
speaker may sit, debate, and vote as a 
private member. 

" The bill is now discussed, not en- 
tire, but clause by clause ; any member 
may therefore propose amendments at 
pleasure, and take the opinion of the 
committee upon them ; and it sometimes 
happens that the bill itself becomes remo- 
delled in its progress. As it proceeds, 
the chairman reports it to the house, with 
such amendments as the committee have 
made. On the completion of their task, 
the house reconsiders the whole bill ; and 
the question is again put, on each clause, 
and every amendment. 

" On passing this stage, in which a 
bill sometimes meets with various altera- 
tions and amendments, it is ordered to 
be engrossed, that is, written out in a 
strong, legible hand, on rolls of parch- 
ment sewed together. The bill is then 
read a third time, and if necessary, fur- 
ther amendments are made in it. Even 
now new clauses may be added, which is 
done by fastening to the bill separate 
pieces of parchment, called riders. Jp^e 
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speaker then declares the contents of the 
bill, and holding it up in his hand, puts 
the question, * Whether the bill do now 
pass.' Those who are for it say, * Aye ;' 
those who are against it say, < No/ If 
the former preponderate, the speaker 
says, * The ayes nave it,' and the bill is 
passed. A title is now affixed to the 
bill, and if it originated in the Commons, 
the clerk of the house indorses on it — for 
in various forms of parliament Norman 
French is still used : * Soit baiUS aux 
Seiffneura'^^iLet it be sent to the 
Lords.) 

" In the upper house it has to pass 
through the same form as it did in the 
lower ; and if it be rejected, no further 
notice is taken of it. If it be agreed to, 
the Lords send a message to the Com- 
mons, by two masters in chancery, to 
acquaint them with the circumstance, and 
the bill is reposited in the House of 
Lords ; but if they have made any 
amendments in the bill, they must be 
sent back with it for the reconsideration 
of the Commons. Should the Commons 
not accede to the amendments, a confer- 
ence usually takes place, composed of 
members deputed by each house. In 
this way the matter at issue is generally 
adjusted ; but if both parties remain in- 
flexible, the bill is lost. If, however, the 
amendments of the Lords are agreed to, 
in the first instance, the bill is sent back 
to them with a message to that effect, for 
all bills, — except money bills which are 
returned to the Commons, — ^are reposited 
in the Lords, to await the royal assent. 
I shall be glad," added Caleb, '' to answer 
any further inquiry." 

No one of the party had, however, any 
question to propose, and therefore Caleb 
concluded the conversation by remarking 
on the advantage of a free press. "I 
have often passed," he said, " a few hours 
in the houses of parliament, and greatly 
struck was I till the facts became fa- 
miliar, that even at my breakfast, next 
morning, I could read a full, true, and 
particular account of all I had heard said 
and done, even but a very few hours 
before. There were the words of our 
senators, open to the judgment of all con- 
cerned throughout the civilized world; 
while in 6ther columns might be read the 
decisions of our courts of law and equity, 
pronounced on the preceding day. Truly 
can I say — 
« England, with all thy faults, T love thee still, 



It is only necessary to add, that the 
interview ended as kindly as it be^an. 
Caleb knew the power of truth, and he 
left it to exert its own influence. Had 
he sought a triumph, there is much in hu- 
man nature that might have yielded disap- 
pointment ; as it was, he had his reward 
in enlightened and benevolent eSbrt for 
those whom he had addressed. We shall 
have yet to record some other incidents. 

V.V. 



. My country; and while yet a nook is left, 
r Where Engliah hearts and mannwa 



Shall be constrained to love thee.' 



may be found, 



A ROYAL DAY. 

The king of Persia, according to east- 
em custom, rises very early* in the morn- 
ing, 2 Sam. XV. 2. Habit makes him 
wake at the usual hour ; but if not, he is 
gently aroused, probably by music, that 
he may have time to take the bath, and 
to dress, before the hour of early morning 
prayer. As he sleeps in the interior 
apartments, or harem, to which no male 
approaches, his attendants are either fe- 
males or eunuchs. After he has dressed, 
with their aid, and the customary prayer 
has been said, the king proceeds to the 
hall of the harem, where he holds a lev^e 
for his domestic establishment. It is 
conducted nearly in the same manner as 
the outer public lev6es later in the day. 
The crowd of wives and slaves are ar- 
ranged by female officers, according to 
the order of their precedency, all stand* 
ing, except one or two of the most fa- 
voured and highest horn of his legitimate 
wives. This, and what then takes place, 
may help us to form some idea of the 
management of Solomon, and such other 
of the Hebrew kings as maintained 
establishments nmilar to those of the 
kings of Persia. All being duly ar- 
ranged, the king receives the reports of 
those intrusted with the government of 
the harem, which is conducted by female 
officers, whose functions and titles answer 
to those of the public officers of state. 
The king seldom determines any matter 
of general concernment without taking 
counsel with his principal wives. The 
very young children are also present on 
this occasion. Sir Harford Jones says, 
that his information, from a person of 
good authority, led him to conclude that 
this interior lev6e is anything but an 
agreeable pastime for the king. "He 
has then so many jealousies to settle, so 
many pretensions to princely and other 
favours put forth to him, that perhaps, 
when the shah said to me one day, 'Your 
Fringees (Europeans) ought to bless God 
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that your law allows you but one wift,' 
he ipoke feelingly." 

The king's nautkieht, or breakfast, is 
now served, and if the ladies have not 
been too troublesome, in the same apart- 
ment where he baa received them. If 
otherwise, he comes into a small room, 
between the private and public apart- 
ment of the palaoe, the same in which he 
gives private audience to his ministers 
before the public court is held. The 
king's breakfast, like that of the Persians 
generally, is extremely light ; nor does it 
consist of other things (though, perhaps, 
of a more choice quality) than that of a 
Persian gentleman in easy circumstances, 
except from beiDg served in richer and 
more beautiful utensils, and with peculiar 
ceremony. Like other of the royal meals, 
it is prepared under the immediate super- 
intendence of the nauxir, or chief steward 
of the household. The viands are put 
into dishes of fine china, with silver 
covers, and placed in a close tray, which 
is locked and sealed by the steward. 
The traj^, after being covered with a rich 
ahawl, 18 taken to the king, in whose 
presenee the steward breaks his own seal, 
and sets the dishes before him. These 
precautions are of ancient date, and ex- 
isted at the time when it was the duty of 
Nehemiafa to present the wine-cup to the 
king. They originated, doubtless, in the 
snspicions which haunt the mind of the 
possessors of despotic power. Some of 
the infant princes are usually pi^sent at 
this meal, and are indulged with a par- 
ticipation of the repast 

After breakfast, the king gives private 
audience, abcnit eight o clock in the 
summer, and nine in winter, to his mi- 
nisters. There everything is settled that 
is to pass or to be performed at the 
approaching court; the king receives a 
report of what has occurred in the city, 
or of the inteDigence that has arrived 
during the preceding night ; and it is at 
this time that the ministers apeak in be- 
half of any individual whose interest they 
have taken under their protection. 

About eleven o'clock, generally, the 
king proceeds to the divan khoneh, which 
is a very large hall or room, open in 
front, elevated about four feet from the 
p«vement, and inclosed by the walls of 
an oUong square court. This, no doubt, 
answers to the great ante-court in which 
was the hall or "porch," where Solo- 
mon's throne was set, and where he 
Md his court, and administered justice, 
2 Kings vii. 7—9. For any lady, how- 



ever exalted, to appear in this court of 
audience from the interior of the palace, 
would, at the present time, be as perilous 
as it was when Esther ventured thither 
with her maidens, and trembled for her 
hfe, till the king held forth to her his 
golden sceptre, £sth. v. 1, 2. 

At the court thus constituted, all pre- 
sentations take place, all promotions are 
declared, all public honours are con- 
ferred, all public disgrace and punish- 
ment are innicted, and the king expresses 
aloud those sentiments of approbation or 
displeasure which he desires to be pro- 
mulgated. We have already sufficiently 
considered this last matter; but, in again 
alluding to it, we cannot but point out 
the erroneous impression the practice has 
made upon travellers as to the character 
of particular kings, and the barbarity of 
the people. But the practice of the king 
himself ordering all executions, and the 
court of audience being thus often ren- 
dered the scene of bloodshed, is deemed 
by the Persians themselves essential to 
the maintenance of the royal authority. 
It adds, they apprehend, in a very great 
degree, to the impression of terror which 
they think it necessary should be made 
upon the turbulent and refractory classes 
of the community. 

This court seldom continues longer 
than till half-past twelve o'clock ; but, 
after it is over, the ministers and per- 
sonal favourites of the king attend him in 
the council-chamber, where some time is 
spent, usually irom one to two hours, in 
receiving the private orders of the king, 
and in considering such matters of state 
as may have grown out of the preceding 
public lev6e. 

When this is over, the king withdraws 
to the inner apartment already men- 
tioned, where he is served with what used 
to be called a dinner, but with what, with 
reference to our own corresponding late 
hours of dining, may now be called a 
lunch. It is served with the same care 
as the breakfast ; and, at this meal, such 
of the elder princes above ten years of 
age as are summoned by name appear. 
They do not partake of the meal, but at- 
tend standing, while their royal father eats 
and converses with them. 

After this refreshment, the king with- 
draws to that short repose, or siesta, 
which the habit of early rising and the 
heat of the afternoon render necessary. 
This, also, is an old custom which we 
recognise in the Bible, which mentions 
the fact that Ish-bosbeth, the son of 
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Saul, was privily slain during his after- 
noon repose, 2 Sam. iv. 5, and which 
records that king David first heheld 
Bath-sheha as he walked on the house- 
top, after rising from this short rest, 
2 Sam. xi. 2. 

From the siesta, the king rises in time 
for the evening prayer. Soon after this, 
he again appears iu the public apart- 
ments, where the ministers, who may be 
designated as constituting his cabinet, 
a^ain appear. This is considered as a 
divan- e-khas8f or "particular court," to 
distinguish it from the dwan-e-aum^ or 
"general court of the morning." This 
evening court is sometimes held in the 
balcony overlooking the great square of 
the palace, particularly when the house- 
hold troops are reviewed, as is done when 
political business does not press. — " The 
Court of Persia^** published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, 



NINEVEH AS IT WAS. 

NivEVEH, the great and famous city 
of the ancient world, and the capital of 
the Assyrian empire, was called by the 
Greeks and Romans Ninus (Nit/oc), and 
in the Septuagint version Nti/evi or Ntvevt. 
It was situated in the plain of Aturia, on 
the Tigris, opposite to the modern city of 
Mosul. Herodotus, and other uninspired 
writers, ascribe its foundation to Ninus, 
son of Belus, and the first monarch of the 
Assyrian empire, who, havine signalised 
himself by the conquest of me Babylo- 
nians, Armenians, Medes, Bactrians, Indi, 
in fact, the whole of Upper and Lower 
Asia, erected this city as his capital. 
According, however, to the declaration 
of the inspired historian, Asshur (the 
grandson of Cusb) went forth out of the 
land of Shinar, "and builded Nineveh." 
Diodorus says that Ninus, having col- 
lected together a great number of his 
forces, and provided the necessary trea- 
sure, and everything which his design 
required, he commenced the city, which 
was to be of such state and grandeur, 
that it should not only be the greatest in 
the world, but such as no sovereign who 
should follow him, should be easily able 
to exceed. He also states that the founder 
was not deceived in his expectations, for 
no one ever after built a town equal to it 
for the extent of its circumference, and 
the colossal size of its walls. These were 
a hundred feet high, and so wide that 
three chariots might be driven on them 



abreast, while fifteen hundred towers, 
double the height of the walls, completed 
the defences of the city. The king ap- 
pointed the city to be inhabited chiefly 
by the richest of the Assyrians; ana 
freely allowed people from otlier nations 
to dwell there. He also granted to the 
citizens a large surrounding territory, and 
gave his own name, Ninus, to the city.* 

After the statement to which we have 
alluded, the Bible is silent in reference 
to Nineveh. When, however, some fifteen 
hundred years had elapsed from the first 
mention of the place, in the days of Jero- 
boam II., king of Israel, Nineveh again 
appears on the Biblical record, having 
become a mighty place; but the refer- 
ence is accidental, and shows that the 
Bible does not profess to give a method* 
ical and complete history of the world. 
Other countries are referred to only as 
they are requisite to illustrate the history 
of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. 
The eleventh verse of the fourth chapter 
of Jonah says, that there were within the 
city "more than sixscore thousand persona 
that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand." By these the 
young children are commonly under- 
stood ; and as they usually form one-fifth 
of the entire population, the computation 
has given 600,000 persons as the popula- 
tion of Nineveh, and it is by no means an 
extraordinary result for a city of auch 
extent. 

NineVeh was the seat of Assjrrian em- 
pire till the year b.c. 612, when it was 
taken by Nabopolassar of Babylon, and 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, which led 
to the destruction of the Assyrian king* 
dom.f Nineveh flourished no more. 
Strabo % represents it lying waste ; though 
in the times of the Roman emperors the 
remains appear to have survived, as a 
Nineveh on the Tigris is alluded to by 
Tacitus,§ and is characterised as a castel- 
lunif or fort ; probably some small fortifi- 
cation, raised out of the ruins of the city, 
for predatoiy purposes. Something of a 
similar kind was found at a later period ; 
for in the thirteenth centurv, Abulfara- 
gius II mentions a casteUum there. 

The phrase, " that great city," which 
seems in the Bible to be employed as its 
customary appellation, is found applied 
to Nineveh {Sivoe fifydXti) in a poetic 
fragment preserved by Diodorus Siculusjf 

* Diod. it 1. t Herod, i. 106. J Strabo 

xvi. p. 737. § Annal. xil. IS. 1| Hut, Dynast, 
p. 404; Barhebraeas, Chron. p. 464; Kitto, 
f Diod. Sic. ii. 23. 
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so that the title would appear to be one 
by which the city was ordinarily and 
generally known. The agreement be- 
tween the descriptions of the city fur- 
nished by the Bible and by profane 
writers is important and interesting. 
Strabo * implies that the city was much 
larger than J3abylon, the circuit of which 
he estimated at 385 stadia; and from 
Diodorus f it appears that it was of an 
oblong shape, a hundred and fifty stadia 
in length by ninety in breadth, or more 
than fifty-four miles in circuit. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the whole 
city was occupied with houses, or was 
densely peopled like the towns of modern 
times. The buildings were, no doubt, 
rudely built, and scattered over planta- 
tions, parks, gardens, fields, ana open 
grounds, as in the larger oriental towns 
at the present day. 

When it is stated, that '* Nineveh was 
an exceedingly great city of three days' 
journey," it has been doubted whether it 
was three days' journey in length, or in 
circuit ; and it is probable that the latter 
view is correct, the distance being taken 
at from fifty to sixty miles, according to 
a journey on foot or by caravan. This is 
incredible as the length of a city; but 
the various computations of the circuit of 
Nineveh actually range between forty- 
eight and sixty miles. In reply to the 
objection that is sometimes urged, from 
the statement in the next verse, that 
Jonah went "a day's journey" into the 
city, and having arrived at a particular 
public spot, he delivered his message ; it 
nas been asked whether this particular 
place may not have been near the oppo- 
site extremity of the town to that which 
the prophet entered? Or, rather, it is 
said, may we not understand the passage 
to intimate that the city was a day's 
journey in length, and thut Jonah went 
through it, proclaiming its destruction? 
Of this, it is urged, there is a corrobora- 
tion in the fact mentioned by Diodorus, 
that the city was equal to three days' 
journey in circuit; its length being not 
less, but rather more, than a third of the 
circuit, that is, one day's journey. Had 
Nineveh been four-square, like Babylon, 
this could not have been the case; but 
it was, as we have seen, of an oblong 
shape. 

It was besieged and taken by Arbaces,^ 
the Mede, in the eighth century b.c, but 
appears to have been regarded as the 
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capital of the Assyrian empire as late 
as B.C. 612, nearly three centuries after 
Jonah's prophecy of its destruction, 
when it fell, after a protracted siege, into 
the hands of Ahasuerus, or Cyaxares, 
king of Media, llie spoil was taken to 
Ecbatana, the citizens being dispersed 
through the villages, and the Assyrian 
empire, which for four centuries had 
been the glory of the eastern world, gave 
way to that of the Medes and Persians. 
It appears, however, either that the city 
had not been wholly destroyed, or that 
a new and inferior one arose at a subse- 
quent period from the ruins of the more 
ancient one; and the latter is, in all 
probability, the one to which allusion is 
made by Tacitus and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus.* Kinneir supposes that part of the 
preaent remains, comprising an oblong 
rampart and foss, about four miles in 
circuit, with a moss-covered wall about 
twenty feet in height, are those of the 
more recent city. 

The declarations of prophecy have 
received a remarkable fulfilment in the 
history of Nineveh. Its desolation was 
declared by the prophet Nahum : 

" Make thyself many as the cankerworm, 
Make thyself many as the locusts. 
Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the 

stars of heaven ; 
The cankerworm spoileth, and fleeth away. 
Thy crowned are as the locusts, 
And thy captains as the great grasshoppers, 
Which camp in the hedges in the cold day, 
But when the sun ariseth they flee away, 
And their place is not known where they are." 
Nah. iii. 15—17. 

The phrase here employed of " great 
grasshoppers," is supposed to refer to the 
locusts before they are in full condition 
for flight, and in this state of existence 
they would be regarded with sad remem- 
brance by the Hebrews. The description 
is perfectly analogous to these insects. 
The female lays Tier eggs during the 
autumn in some light earth, beneath the 
shelter of a hedge or bush, amounting, 
according to some, to the number of two 
or three hundreds. In this situation they 
are defended from the wintry blast, and 
being hatched early in the season by the 
warmth of the sun, the hedges and ridges 
are swarmed with them. Their ravages 
commence immediately, consuming, in 
their larva state, the roots of the herbage. 
When they leaTe these hedges, they pro- 

* Niebuhr Reiten. ii. 863, 368 ; Ives, Voyage, 
p. 327, s*q. i RosenmUUer. Alterih, i.2, 116; Bruns, 
Erdbeschreibung, ii. ], 19i), atq.; Mannert, v. 440, 
seq.; Kinneii's Persia, 250, 9; Olivier, Voyage en 
Turquie, 265. 
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ceed, as it w«re in battalions, devourinf 
every leaf and bud as they pass; till, 
when the sun has become warm, about 
the middle of June, their wings are deve- 
loped, and they proceed in other direc- 
tions to commit similar ravages. The 
prediction, therefore, indicated that the 
desolation of the city should be complete 
— ^a declaration which has experienced a 
remarkable fulfilment. 

The prophet declared that — 

" With an overrunning flood 
He will make an utter end of the place thereof, 
And darkness shall pursue his enemies." 

Nah. i. 8. 

" The gates of the river shall be opened, 
And the palace shall be dissolved. — 
But Nineveh is of old like a pool of water." 

Nah. U. 6. 8. 

Diodorus Siculus states, that the As- 
syrian monarch confided in an ancient 
prophecy, " that Nineveh should never 
be taken, until the river become its 
enemy;" but that, after the enemy had 
ineflTectually besieged it for two years, an 
extraordinary inundation of the Tigris 
overflowed the city, and demolished the 
wall for the space of twenty furlongs. 
He adds, that the king, deeming the pre- 
diction fulfilled, despaired of successful 
resistance, and erecting an immense fune- 
real pile, on which he heaped his wealth, 
destroyed himself, his household, and his 
palace. 

The prophet thus proceeds : 

" Woe to the bloody city I 
It is full of lies and robbery; the prey departeth 

not; 
The noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling 

of the wheels, 
And of the prancing horses, and of the jumping 

chariots. 
The horseman lifteth up both the bright sword 

and the glittering spear : 
And there is a multitude of slain, and a great 

number of carcases ; 
And there is none end of their corpses— they 

stumble upon their corpses." 

Nah. iii. 1—3. 

And again the prophet says : 

*' While they be folden together as thorns, 
And while they are drunken as drunkards, 
They shall be devoured as stubble fUUy dry." 
Nah. i. 10. 

And in fulfilment of the inspired decla^ 
ration, we find it asserted that the king, 
elated with his former victories, and igno- 
rant of the revolt of the Bactrians, had 
appointed a time of festijdty, and sup- 
plied his soldiers with abundance of wine ; 
and that, apprized of their negligence and 
drunkenness, the enemy attacked the As- 
syrian army, and destroyed or drove them 
away. The historian also states, that 



many talents of gold aad silveiv coUeeted 
from the ashes of the funereal pile and 
the rubbish of the destroyed palace, were 
carried away, in fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy : 

" Take ye the spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold ; 
For there ii none end of the store and glory 
Out Oif aU the pleasant furniture." 

Nah. ii. 9. 

The prophetic declarations of Zephar 
niah have also been fully realized : 

" And he will stretoh out hit hand against the 
north. 

And destroy Assyria; 

And will make Nineveh a desolation. 

And dry like a wilderness. 

And flocks shall lie down in the midst of her. 

All the beasts of the nations : 

Both the cormorant and the bittern shall lodge 

in the upper lintels of it ; 
Their voice shall sing in the windows; 
Desolation shall be in the thresholds : 
For he sliall uncover the cedar work. 
This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly. 
That said in her heart, I am, and there is none 

beside me : 
How is she become a desolation, 
A place for beasts to lie down in ! " 

Zeph. ii. 13—15. 

Of the city it may now be truly said : 

Her walls are gone ; her palaces are dust : 

The desert is around her, and witliin 

Like shadows have the mighty passed away ! 

Whence, and how came the ruin ? By the hand 

Of the oppressor were the nations bowed. 

They rose against him, and prevailed ; for he. 

The haughty monarch, who the earth could rule, 

By his own furious passions was o'erruled. 

With pride his understanding was made dark, 

That he the pride knew not ; and by his lusts, 

And by the fierceness of his wrath, the hearts 

Of men he turned from him. So to kings 

Be he example, that the tyrannous 

And iron rod breaks down at length the hand 

That wields it strongest; that by virtue alone 

And justice, monarchs sway the hearts of men; 

For there hath God implanted love of these, 

And hatred of oppression, which, unseen 

And noiseless though it work, yet, in the end, 

Even like the viewless elements of the storm. 

Brooding in silence, will in thunder burst! 

So let the nations learn, that not in wealth. 

Nor in the grosser pleasures of the sense, 

Nor in the glare of conquest, nor the pomp 

Of vassal kings, and tributary lands, 

Do happiness and lasting puwer abide; 

That virtue unto man's best glory is, 

His strength, and truest wisdom; andthat guilt, 

Though for a season it the heart delight, 

Or to worse deeds the bad man do make strong, 

Brings misery yet, and terror, and remorse j 

And weakness and destruction in the end. 

So if tbe nations learn, then not in vain 

The mighty one hath been, and is no morel " 

F. S, W. 



AGRICULTURE BETTER THAN GOLD- 
FINDING. 

The Paulistas are particularly distin- 
guished, in the history of Brazil, by their 
enterprise and ferocity. The situation 
of their toiyn, cut off from intercourse 
with other plaqes, having little commu^ 
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nieatimi wi& Poiti^l, and no trade for 
want of an outlet, enjoyed a delightful 
dimate and fertile soil, and it was for a 
long time the resort of desperate adven- 
turers, deserters, and fugitives. These 
formed connexions with Indian women ; 
and their descendants are distinguished, 
even at this day, for a large admixture of 
Indian blood. The Mamelucos, as they 
w«re called, were of a wild, erratic dispo- 
sition, inherited from their mothers, they 
grew up without restraint or religion ; 
and so notorious were they for their 
ferocity and unruly temperament, that the 
population of St. Pauli formed a kind of 
turbulent republic, affecting a certain 
degree of independence in Brazil, and 
continually acting as a lawless banditti. 
They had a language peculiar to them- 
selves, composed of a large proportion of 
Indian words, mixed with corrupt Portu- 
guese ; and it is always spoken of as a 
distinct and separate dialect. It is to 
the enterprise and daring of these pro- 
Tincials, that Portugal was indebted for 
the discovery of gold, and the first colo- 
nization of the Minas Geraes. 

Rodrigo proceeded to the province 
of Espirito Santo, with the gold he had 
discovered. From thence he pursued 
his way by Rio de Janeiro back to St. 
Panli, having made a complete circuit 
He died shortly after, but recommended 
his son to follow up his enterprise. From 
this commencement, multitudes of adven- 
turera proceeded from St. Pauli, but prin- 
cipally from the town of Tboabati, not, 
as the Portuguese historian says, ** em- 
buses de salvagems," to seek for Indians 
as before, but for gold in the newly- 
discovered regions. Their success was 
so great, that the inhabitants of Perate- 
ninga, followed their example ; and the 
two parties, meeting on the banks of the 
river where S. Jose was afterwards built, 
instead of agreeing in their objects, atid 
pursuing together their operations, set 
upon each other like famished tigers, 
impelled by a hunger still more fierce — 
the avri sacra fames, A bloody encoun- 
ter ensued, in which many were killed 
on both sides, and the river was from 
theneeforth called the Rio das Mortes, 
or the River of Deaths. Other rivers are 
known by the same name for the same 
causes ; and the bloody squabbles of the 
inhabitants of these rival cities, wherever 
they met in search of gold, are com- 
memorated in several parts of the coun- 
try. The first place where gold was 
found was at Rtberai, a small stream 



which falls into the Rio das Mortes ; and 
here they built an avazal, or village, 
called Antonio, near the spot where S. 
Jose was afterwards erected. 

The vicinity of this river everywhere 
attests the extensive search for gold 
formerly pursued here ; as it was for a 
length of time considered one of the 
richest parts of Brazil, from tlie profusion 
of the precious metal found on its surface. 
All the banks of the stream are furrowed 
out in a most extraordinary manner, so 
as to be altogether unaccountable to one 
unacquainted with the cause. The whole 
of the vegetable mould was washed away, 
and nothing remained but a red earth, 
cut into square channels, like troughs, 
with a narrow ridge interposed between 
them. Above was conducted a head 
stream of water, let down through these 
troughs, which were all on an inclined 
plane. The lighter parts of the clay were 
washed away, and the gold remained 
behind. When this has been collected, 
by a process I will hereafter describe, that 
which remains behind is called pizarao. 
It is an inert caput mortuum of stubborn 
sterility, which no process can afterwards 
endow with the principle of fertility ; so 
that, in washing out the gold, all the 
riches of the soil were literally exhausted, 
and nothing left but a barren and utterly 
useless sur&ce. 

We visited a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose house stood surrounded 
with lavras, or gold washings. The 
former proprietor had extracted from it 
such abundant stores of wealth, that he 
expended the sum of eight thousand cru- 
sados in building a house in the centre 
of it. His whole concern, with his splen- 
did mansion, was afterwards sold for one 
thousand. It was purchased by the gen- 
tleman we visited. He wisely abandoned 
the pursuit of gold, and applied himself 
to the cultivation of the part the washings 
had left untouched, and soon convert^ 
it into a profitable farm, which yielded 
him a durable succession of wealth. He 
planted a large orchard and a garden, in 
which European fruits and vegetables 
grew luxuriantly, and around his house 
were fields of corn, waving a golden har- 
vest of great beauty. His whole cha- 
cara displayed the vast superiority of 
extracting th% vegetable, and not the 
metallic riches of the soil. It stands 
insulated in an immense tract, rendered 
sterile by the process of gold- washing, 
and it looks like a green oasis in the 
midst of the red sands of the desert. 
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The whole of the gold with which the 
soil is impregnated is supposed to ori- 
ginate in the metalliferous ridges of rock 
which intersect the country. Here in its 
matrix the metal reposes ; hut the rains 
falling in impetuous torrents on their 
summits, and penetrating through their 
interior recesses, again ooze from their 
sides, carrying with them all the lighter 
particles of the precious metal, as they 
pass through the veins, and finally deposit 
them in the soil below, through which 
they percolate. 

As the great auriferous repertory of 
the country now stood before me, I was 
curious to explore it, — ^so we prepared to 
ascend the ridge. The general face of it 
was quite perpendicular, and we could^no 
more attempt to climb the part opposite 
to us than Dover Cliff; but about three 
miles to the north-east of the town the 
ridge dips, and leaves a depression con- 
siderably lower than the rest, which is 
accessible. This had been rendered pass- 
able by a road, carried over it soon after 
S. Jose was built, but now so neglected 
that it is difficult to find. We had to 
struggle through thickets and underwood 
at the base of the ridge, and at length 
stumbled upon what appeared to have 
been once a grand road. It was laid 
down with broad flat stones, forming a 
kind of escala or stairs, up a very steep 
inclined plane, so difficult for horses to 
keep their feet on, that we thought it 
prudent to alight, and drag them up after 
us. After winding in a zigzag directiou 
up the rocky face, we at length emerged 
on the summit; and here we saw in per- 
fection the totally new feature of the 
Brazilian landscape, which we before had 
contemplated at a distance. In all our 
journey from Rio, for more than 200 
miles, we had hardly seen a stone peeping 
through the soil. Here we stood, upon 
an immense ridge of rocks, utterly de- 
nuded both of wood and grass, stretching 
their bare and rugged arms in all direc- 
tions over the country, and forming a 
S respect strongly contrasted with any we 
ad yet contemplated. This rigid region, 
I was told, ramified through the country 
to an immense extent in a westerly direc- 
tion, till it was lost in the Mato Grosso, 
or vast forest, which extends nearly to the 
Andes ; and these are the great pietallic 
repositories, from whence the whole sub- 
jacent soil of the Minas Geraes is impreg- 
nated with gold. 

The summit of the ridge was by far 
the most wild and solitary we had seen 



in Brazil. It was generally composed of 
white sand, strewed with nodules of very 
bright and almost transparent quarts, 
from the decomposition of which the sand, 
seemed to be formed. Piled up in great 
disorder were mounds of mica, slate, and 
large masses of different strata were lying 
over each other, in an angle considerably 
inclined, as if they had slipped down in 
succession from some more elevated place. 
Towards S. Jos^, the face of the ridge 
was a perpendicular precipice, five or six 
hundred feet high, for twelve or fourteen 
miles ; on the other side, it descended in 
a more gradual slope, like a shed from a 
wall. On descending the slope, the first 
object we saw was a rude cross, on a 
bare rock, to intimate that a murder had 
been committed at the base of it ; and, 
certainly, no spot could be more wild and 
dismal, or better calculated for the pur- 
pose. One cause why the road over thia 
pass was neglected was, that its wild aoli- 
tude invited banditti, — whose favourite 
haunt it became. Senhor Campos, the 
worthy sargente mdr^ had been attacked 
on this spot some time before. They 
stripped and robbed him, and were for 
some time deliberating whether they 
should not murder him; but bis cha- 
racter, it seems, had some weight, even 
with banditti, — and they dismissed him 
unhurt A short time before our arnval, 
a man had been dispatched with letters 
which required haste, and he made his 
way across this ridge, as his shortest 
road; he, too, was attacked here, and 
returned wounded to S. Jose. We, not- 
withstanding these premonitory warnings, 
pursued our way along the edge of a 
mountain torrent, till we descended with 
it to the Campos, on the other side, 
from whence we returned round one end 
of the serra, a circuitous route of nine 
or ten miles. The formation of this serra 
is generally of mica slate, and a modifi- 
cation of clay, talc, and chlorite slate. 
There is no granite yet discovered here ; 
but a league and a half on the western 
side are extensive tracts of it. The beta, 
or vein, is generally quartz, in which is 
found gold, variously mixed with iron- 
stone, magnetic, and titaneoiis iron, ochre, 
tellurium, and pyrites, containing gold 
and silver. The same extends about 
twelve miles from east to west. 

The following qualities are supposed 
to indicate the existence of metals, waters 
impregnated with saline sulphates, parti- 
cularly if they be warm, and have a 
mineral taste; marcasites, or pieces of. 
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metal found in cavities of rocks, or the 
beds of riyers, running from them ; sterile 
soil, with a scanty vegetation, and of a 
sickly hue, caused by metallic vapours 
from within; the sunbeams strongly 
reflected from the face of the rock ; and 
mountains loudly reverberating a sound. 
All these qualities are observable, more 
or less, in the serra of Jos6, particularly 
tiie two last. Wherever the sunbeams 
struck full on the face of the rock, in 
certain positions, they were sent back 
with an almost dazzling reflection ; this, 
however, might arise from the lustre of 
the mica slate. But the reverberation 
of sound was very remarkable. We had 
every day, almost, a thunder-storm, and 
the repercussion from the face of the 
ridge was so loud, sharp, and distinct, 
that it seemed as if the hard stone was 
hit and broken by a number of sledges 
striking upon it ; and certainly, if this 
symptom be any indication of metallic 
veins, it nowhere exists so strong as in 
the terra of Jos^.— i)r. WaUh'a Brazil. 



THE PROUD. 

'* There Is a generation, O how lofty are their 
eyes I and their eyelida are lifted up." Frov. 
XXX. 13. 

Before He, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined into 
the humaq heart, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
lace of Jesus Christ, there is one respect 
in which man may be said to be un- 
changeable. The great outlines of his 
character, the delineations of his moral 
nature, the characteristics of his inner 
being, remain the same in all ages. The 
external manifestations ma^ be modified 
l>y climate, commerce, social influences, 
«nd civilization ; but strip him of all 
ihese external coatings, reduce him to 
ihimself, analyze the workings of his 
heart, estimate his passions ; and whether 
in burning or frozen climates, whether in 
l»arbarous or civilized regions, whether 
in the pathless desert or the crowded 
•city, there can be no difliculty in identi- 
fying the species, and determining of 
•each individual as he passes under re- 
Tiew, "This belongs to the same great 
family!" 

True, the difference between the ac- 
complished European lady and the de- 
^[raded female of Mysore, and between 
the habits of the educate dflnglish citizen 
4Mid those of the African busbman, and 



between the song of praise ascending 
from a Christian assembly to the Prince 
of peace and the war^yell of the red 
Indian, exciting to deeds of carnage, is 
very great The contrast is complete. 
The moral gulph between them is wide 
and deep ; but Christianity can cross it, 
bearing on its wings salvation from sin, 
with its constant companions, education 
and civilization ; and beginning its great 
work on the heart of the African and the 
Indian by making them new creatures in 
Christ Jesus, it can raise them to the 
same elevation to which it has elevated 
others of the human family, who were, 
previous to its transforming visit, as 
degraded as they ate now. 

This is a historical fact. It is not 
mere theory, unsupported by evidence. 
The history of Christianity is the history 
of its conquests over degradation and sin 
in all their forms. Take a specimen of 
this history from an inspired Epistle. The 
apostle Paul, writing to *' the church of 
God" at Corinth, having alluded to the 
litigious, the fraudulent, the fornicator, 
the idolater, the adulterer, the eflTemi- 
nate, the thief, the covetous, the drunk- 
ard, and the extortioner, adds, ** And 
such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye- are • 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God." 

Both Jew and Gentile are under 
sin. There is none that doeth good by 
natural inclination. The race has fallen. 
The proofs of this fall are coextensive 
with the existence of the race, embracing 
every age, every nation, every tribe, 
every family, every man. The end of 
creation has been lost sight of, and other 
ends pursued, opposed at once to the 
Creator's glory and the creature's good. 
But the manifestations of this universal 
depravity are exceedingly varied. The 
seeds of moral disease lie in every heart : 
in this there is uniformity ; but in the 
character of the weeds produced there 
is diversity. All are noxious, but the 
poison exudes in different ways. Spe- 
cifically they are one, visibly they differ. 
Some physiologists have doubted whether 
the different nations of men have sprung 
from the same parentage; the moral 
anatomist has no room to doubt upon the 
subject. To him it is clear that the sons 
of men are all born *' in the same like- 
ness;" for 'Hhe works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, 'lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance. 
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emulations, wrath, strife, leditions, here- 
sies, enyyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and subh like." All these are 
the works of the same fallen nature ; hut 
whilst the prominent characteristic of one 
unsanctified man is covetousness, that of 
another is impurity ; the leading vice of 
a third is intemperance, that ef a fourth 
profanity, that of a fifth pride, and so on. 
The inspired writers recognise and brand 
them all; they are described for our 
admonition ; but the good as well as the 
bad are presented to notice in the Bible, 
the first for imitation, the last as warn- 
ings. Every character in the Bible pre- 
sented for imitation derived its excellent 
qualities, not from earth, hut from hea- 
ven ; and every picture exhibited there 
as a beacon to warn succeeding genera- 
tions of the rocks and quicksands in the 
sea of life, inherited its repulsive features, 
not from the source of life and purity, 
but from the cause of death — sin. 

Of the proud it may be said, in the 
words of Jesu9, "That which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in 
the sight of God;" for whilst no class of 
characters have received greater honours 
from " the children of this world," there 
is perhaps none more strongly marked by 
the reprobation of" heaven. The Lord 
hateth " a proud look," Prov. vi. 17 ; and 
it is placed first on the list of the seven 
things that are "an abomination unto 
him." "The proud he knoweth afar 
off," Psa. cxxxviii. 6, and he has said, 
" I will cause the arrogancy of the proud 
to cease," Isa. xiii. 11. He has declared 
** an high look, and a proud heart " to be 
sin, Prov. xxi. 4, and that the " proud shall 
stumble and fall, and none shall raise 
him up," Jer. 1. 32. He has said, " Be 
not proud : for the Lord hath spoken," 
Jer. xiii. 15 ; and " God resisteth the 
proud," Jas. iv. 6. The object of some 
of his providential dispensations is, that he 
may " hide pride from man," Job xxxiii. 
17; and we are assured that "when 
pride cometh, then cometh shame," 
Prov. xi. 2 ; and "contention," chap. xiii. 
10 ; and that it is the forerunner of de- 
struction, chap. xvi. 18; xvii. 19; xviii, 
12. Many of the severest prophetic 
threatenings relate to this passion. " The 
Lord sent a word into Jacob, and it hath 
lighted upon Israel. And all the people 
shall know, even Ephraim and the inha- 
bitant of Samaria, that say, in the pride 
and stoutnesi^ of heart. The bricks are 
fallen down, but we will build with hewn 
stones ; the sycamores are cut down, but 



we will cha&re them into oedara. There- 
fore the Lord shall set up the adyenarves 
of Resin against him, and jodn las ene- 
mies together; the Syrians before, and 
the Philistines behind; and they shall 
devour Israel with open moath. For all 
this his anger is not turned away, but his 
hand is stretched out still," Isa. ix. 
8—12. Again : " We have heard of th« 
pride of Moab ; he is very proud : even 
of his haughtiness, and his pride, and his 
wrath : but his lies shall not be soi, 
(rather, *vain are his lies.') Therefore 
shall Moab howl for Moab, every one 
shall howl: for the foundations of Kir- 
hareseth shall ye mourn; surely they 
are stricken," chap. xvi. 6, 7. Again : 
" Pass ye over to Tarshish ; howl, ye 
inhabitants of the isle. Is this your 
joyous city, whose antiquity is of ancient 
days ? her own feet shall carry her afar 
off to sojourn. Who hath taken this 
counsel against Tyre, the crowning city, 
whose merchants are princes, whose tra^ 
fickers are the honourable of the earth f 
The Lord of hosts hath purposed it, to 
stain the pride xjff all glory, and to 
bring into contempt all the honourable of 
the earth," chap, xxiii. 6 — 9. Again : 
" And he shall spread forth his hands in 
the midst of them, as he that swimmeth 
spreadeth forth his hands to swim : and 
he shall bring down their pride, ti^ether 
with the spoils of their nands," chap. 
XXV, 11. " Woe to the crown of pride P' 
chap, xxviii. 1 . " Thus saith the Lord, — 
I will mar the pride of Judah, and the 
great pride of Jerusalem," Jer. xiii. '9. 
"Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, 
and the pride of thine heart, O thou that 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that 
boldest the height of the hill: though 
thou shouldest make thy nest as high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord. AlsoEdom shall 
be a desolation : every one that goeth by 
it shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all 
the plagues thereof," chap. xlix. 16, 17. 

Among the prophetic symptoms of the 
desolation of Israel, it is mentioned, 
" pride hath budded," Ezek. vb. 10. 
"Behold, this was the iniquity of thy 
sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, 
and abundance of idleness was in her 
and in her daughters, neither did she 
strengthen the hands of the poor and 
needy. And they were haughty, and 
committed abomination before me : 
therefore I took them away as I saw 
good," chap. xvi. 48 — 50. Both Pharaoh 
and Nebuchadneszar found, in the words 
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of the latter, that << those that walk ki 
pride, he (the King of heaven) is ahle 
to abase/* Dan. iv. 37. The prophet Da- 
niel explains to Belshazzar the cause of 
the calamities that befel his royal father, 
thus : ** When his heart was lifted up, 
and his mind hardened in pride, he was 
deposed from his kingly throne, and 
they took his glory from him : chap. v. 
20, 21 . The apostle John says, that ** the 
pride of life is not of the Father, but is 
of the world," 1 Epistle ii. 16. Paul 
says, that a bishop must be ''not a 
novice, lest being lifted up with pride, 
he fall into the oondemnation of the 
devil," 1 Tim. iii. 6 ; and among the 
things which proceed from the heart of 
man, our Lord mentions this destructive 
evil, Mark vii. 22. 

From the specimens of the manner in 
which God views it, and of his purposes 
regarding it, we proceed to notice some 
of the ways by which it manifests itself 
among men. The haughty look, the 
eontemptuons expression, the withering 
sneer, the imperious command, are things 
with which mankind are familiar. These, 
however, are only some of its less civil- 
ized exhibitions, which attest that the 
parties of whom they can be predicated 
are " very vanity." Pride, like every 
other human passion, is susceptible of 
modification, in the manner of its in- 
dulgence, by civilization. Hence, in an 
advanced stage of society, it assumes the 
form of ambitious display, ostentatiously 
parading its trappings, and thirsting for 
the applause of the world. But it is an 
error to suppose that it is only, or even 
chiefly, found among the occupants of 
the world's high places, and the possess- 
ors of fortune. Position and wealth, 
whilst they may aid its development, by 
no means monopolize it to themselves, 
nor is there anything in them in con- 
aiatent with the idea of genuine humility 
in their possessors. 

Pride is a disease of the sinful heart, 
as we have already seen, and accordingly 
it ramifies every portion of human society, 
and exists among all classes. Among 
the poorest of the poor it is represented, 
and even some of the most degraded 
fancy in themselves the existence of 
certain qualities which entitle them to a 
species of respect greater than that which 
they deem merited by others in the same 
external circumstances. Hence labourers, 
nay beggars and the very outcasts of 
lodety, ^ve their classes, beneath which 
they can descry a lower stratum still. 



This, indeed, is of the irery amence of 
pride. It is essentially the an ti- social 
principle. Its tendency is to isc^ation. 
It would '^ dwell alone," and assimilate 
to itself everything that can minister to 
its gratification. *' Vainly puffed up with 
its fleshly mind," it afiects to caress its 
admirers, though in reality it is only the 
admiration that is embraced. The sen- 
timents which it entertains regarding 
itself, are heartily welcomed when ex- 
pressed by others ; but the welcome prof- 
fered to the speakers is meant for their 
gratifying speeches. The most pitiable 
exhibition of this destructive tolly is 
when, in order to reap the applause of 
the good, it imitates, or attempts to imi- 
tate, the supposed manner of its heavenly 
antagonist — humility. This is the secret 
of hypocrisy, whether in relation to acts 
of public benevolence, to morality, or 
even to the sacred subject of religion. 
To appear that which is most esteemed 
for the time being, and under the cir- 
cumstances, is the effort, and to gain the 
esteem which such an appearance is 
likely to secure is the motive j and of 
course, when the approbation of the be- 
nevolent, the moral, and the religious is 
coveted, the proud man assumes the garb 
of a virtue which he abhors^ Pretending 
gratitude for the mercies of which he 
professes to feel his unworthiness, he 
associates with the benevolent, ostensibly 
with the wish to do good to his fellow- 
creatures. Pretending grief on account 
of prevailing immorality, he unites with 
the moral, professing a desire to aid in 
intercepting the current of vice; and pre- 
tending penitence en account of sin, he 
mingles with the religious. '* For a pre- 
tence he makes long prayers," but he 
returns " to devour widows' houses." 
" To be seen of men," and " to appear 
righteous," constitute the end and object 
of all this. These guises, however, being 
uncongenial to his tastes, are worn no 
longer than the object for which they were 
assumed is of probable attainment ; and 
as it is difiicult to sustain a foreign cha- 
racter long, the proud man, generally 
speaking, departs elsewhere to cater for 
his restless passion. Quarrelling with 
every person, system, and thing, as soon 
as they refuse tribute to his vanity, he 
seeks new sources for its gratification, 
until the constitution of society and the 
providence of God are both arraigned as 
inimical to his well-being. Such men 
become the troublers of society ; and 
when they find thehr way into Christian 
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churches, they are its " roots of bit- 
terness.*' 

And the fact is not more painful than 
true, that the proud venture into the 
sanctuary of the Most High, and mingle 
with the worshippers of that great Being, 
before whom all men die ** as grasshop- 
pers '* — who has " no respect of persons," 
— and to whom *' all things lie naked 
and open." That the lofty spirit, inflated 
with the idea of its own excellences, 
should venture into the presence of the 
Searcher of hearts, with the idea of being 
distinguished on their account, is to be 
accounted for only by the bewildering 
influence of depravity, or by the principle 
laid down by Jeremiah : " The heart is 
deceitful above all things." 

The injury which pride inflicts on 
those who are the objects of its scorn, 
though too obvious to escape notice, is 
less to be deplored than the barrier which 
the proud man erects against his own sal- 
vation. This is the most sol.emn aspect 
of the case, and by which, therefore, the 
Christian will be most deeply impressed ; 
for so long as a man arrogantly thanks 
God' that he is ** not as other men," there 
are unequivocal proofs that his convic- 
tions of sin are not of that kind which 
lead to '' repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ." The 
salvation of the gospel is neither under- 
stood nor valued by him. The doctrines 
of the cross, with all their significance, 
grandeur, breadth, and power, are unap- 
preciated, the love of Christ unfelt, the 
evil of sin undeplored, and the glory of 
God unsought. His exalted conception 
regarding himself, render unimpressive 
the inspired description of the Re- 
deemer's worth. He has ** a lie in his 
right hand," but he deems it a price 
wherewith to ransom his soul. A de- 
ceived heart hath turned him aside, and 
his " trust is in vanity." Offended at 
the prescribed way of cleansing, he ex- 
claims, '^ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? may I not wash in 
them and be clean?" but as no modifica- 
tion of the rule can take place to gratify 
his prejudices, he turns and goes ** away 
in a rage." Overlooking the Divine 
axiom, *' Not he that commendeth him- 
self is approved, but whom the Lord 
commendeth," 2 Cor. x. 18 ; he " kindles 
a fire, and compasseth himself about with 
sparks," in whose light he thinks he can 
walk securely. The glory of Christ is 
jobsCured by his own; and the love of 



God enters not his heart, because it is 
pre-occupied by the love of self. Not- 
withstanding the fact, that the gospel 
comes for the purpose of *' casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ," he 
is offended that the Redeemer should 
*^ eat with publicans and sinners," or 
suffer the wretched to " touch him," or 
have as his disciples ** unlearned and 
ignorant men." Because the penitent 
prodigal is welcomed with music to his 
Father*s home, he is angry and will not 
go in ; and every act of favour bestowed 
upon the contrite, by the God of all grace, 
he construes into neglect of his superior 
claims. 

Christians, in their associated capacity, 
are forbidden to minister to the self-im- 
portance of individuals by undue respect 
to their appearance, without reference to 
character. " My brethren," writes the 
apostle James, chap. ii. 1 — 4, " have not 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory, with respect of persons. 
For if there come unto your assembly a 
man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, 
and there come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment ; and ye have respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing, and say 
unto him, Sit thou here in a good place ; 
and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or 
sit here under my footstool : are ye not 
then partial in yourselves, and are be- 
come judges of evil thoughts?" It is, 
indeed, true, that Christianity does not 
lose sight of the distinctions that obtain 
in human society; so far from that, it 
fully recognises them; it marks oflicial 
position ; the language used by its in- 
spired advocates is admirably courteous ; 
and those precepts which relate to the 
intercourse of man with man, allude to 
those distinctions, and enjoin attention to 
them: Rom. xiii. 7. But hasty judg- 
ment, partiality in conduct, the respect 
shown to elegant attire, and despising 
the poor because of their poverty, are 
rebuked by the apostle; and it is not 
saying too much to add, that there is 
room for the rebuke in the present day. 
It is plain that while Christians should 
be courteous to all, they should never 
so act as to warrant the inference that 
they forget that, at the throne of grace, 
all are alike welcome, and that all have 
need of mercy. W. L. 
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THE SAND-MARTIN. 

Enter tbe country village as the after- 
noon 



>" Declines and falls 



Into the mellow eve/' 

and the gushing melody of the birds is 
heard ere the feathered races seek, " Na- 
ture's sweet restorer*' — the laden bee is 
humming its way to join the queenly 
hive, and the swallow shoots with the 
velocity of an arrow, and more than its 
certainty, along the field, or skims the 
pond with swiftest and untiring pinion. 

This bird is regarded with peculiar 
complacency by Englishmen of every 
rank. The intelligent naturalist, how- 
ever, ponders on the fact that it has 
traversed the broad bosom of the ocep,n, 
has visited far distant shores, and become 
familiar with climes almost unknown to 
ihe races of civilized man; and the 



country lad, with unconcealed astonish- 
ment and admiration, observes its flight, 
respects its habitation and its brood, and 
perhaps offers some rude conjecture on 
the cause of its disappearance during the 
long months of winter. 

" When I used to rise in a morning 
last autumn," says Gilbert White, "and 
see the swallows and martins clustering 
on the chimneys and thatch of the neigh- 
bouring cottages, I could not help being 
touched with a secret delight, mixed 
with some degree of mortification, — 
with delight, to observe with how much 
ardour and punctuality these poor little 
birds obeyed the strong impulse towards 
migration, imprinted on their minds by 
the great Creator ; and with some degree 
of mortification, when I reflected that, 
after all our pains and inquiries, we are 
not yet quite certain to what regions 
they do migrate." ^ 
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** The swallow," says sir H. Davy, in 
his ' Salmonia,' is one of my favourite 
birds, and a rival of the nightingale ; for 
he glads my sense of seeing as much as 
any other does my sense of hearing. He 
is the joyous prophet of the year — the 
harbinger of the best season : he lives a 
life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest 
forms of nature : winter is unknown ^o 
him ; and he leaves the green mea^V^^s 
of England in autumn, Ibr thfi n^yrtle 
and orange-groves of Italy, fmd foe' the 
palms of Africa : — he has always oln^c^ 
of pursuit, and his success is lep^i;^-. 
Even the beings selected fqif l\^ prey arf[ 
poetical, beautiful, a^d jVwi|€^*> '^fe^ 
ephemera are saved by m^ w?^P9 from a 
slow and lingering de^^l^ ^u ^he evening, 
and killed in a ipq^^^^^^ ^hjexi they had 
known nothing of \ik bu| pleasure. He 
is the constant destroyer qf insects, — the 
friend of man ; ^ud ^ith ^h^e stork ^d 
the ibis may be re^ar4«^^ a« a sacred 
bird. The instinc|j^ thiGk gjves him his 
appointed season^ a^^^ "^^l^h teaches 
him always when' and w^«i^ to mov^^ 
may be regarded as flowmg from a 
Divine source; and he belongs to the 
oracles of Nature, which speak the &y^^\ 
and intelligible language of a present 
Deity." 

The sand-martin i% \\^i^ first of tl^« 
family of the swallows ^x f^prive iii this 
country, often appearing even ifhil^ the 
weather is severe. Its flight is mo;f« 
vacillating than that of the generality of 
the species, but it is equally fond of 
skimming the surface of the water. 
Numbers may be annually seen about 
the sheet of wat^r in Hyde-park, though 
it has created much speculation whence 
they come. The arrival of this bird is 
hailed with joy, and many are ready to 
say with th^ poet — 

" Welcome, welcome, feather'd stranger, 

How the sun bids Nature smile ; 
Safe arrived, and free from danger. 

Welcome to our blooming islel 
Still twitter on my lonely roof. 

And hail me at the dawn of day, 
Each morn the recollected proof 

Of Time that ever fleets away. 

Fond of Bimshine, fond of shade, 

Fond of skies serene and clear ; 
Ev'n transient storms thy joy invade 

In fairest seasons of the year : 
What makes thee seek a milder clime! 

What bids thee shun the wii^try galef 
How knoVst thou thy departing time ? 

Hail! wondrous bird 1 hail, swallow, hail 1 

Sure something more to thee is given, 
Than myriads of the feather'd race, 

Some gift Divine, some spark from Heaven, 
That guides thy flight from place to place : 



Still freely come, still freely go. 
And blessings crown thy vigorous wing; 

May thy rude flight meet no rude foe. 
Delightful messenger of spring !" 

The banks of rivers and the margins of 
lakes are its oft- visited resorts ; and though 
the admirer of nature may have sought the 
silent retreats of the valley or the river's 
^nik to meditate, he thinks the swallow 
na intruder on the scenery or on his 
tliougLtd. Here with countless evolu- 
\\itm \^ raay be seen, now shooting into 
inld air, now sipping or laving the water 
as it akims over its surface. Horsemen, 
in crossing extensive commons, are often 
attended by troops of these active birds, 
which sweep around, and collect such 
insects as are roused by the trampling of 
the horse's feet. Without this expedient 
they would often be obliged to settle on 
the ground, to pick up the lurking prey. 
Avenues and walks secured from the 
wind, pastures and meadows where cattle 
graze, are also frequently visited, espe- 
cially if they abound with trees, under 
the deep shade of which insects assemble. 
The seizing of their prey is accompanied 
bv a smart snap of the bill, resembling 
\%e sh\i\t\^g of a watch-case, but the 
motion pf \h,<9^ mandible is too quick to 
be detected* 

The sand-martin is generally, but 
\()^(i|l(y» distributed over the British is- 
l^^lSr Hr- ThipWy^^on, of Belfast, says 
it is a reff^)f^ m^xij^^r visitor to Ireland ; 
but it i^ p^l ic) n^\|aerous as the swallow 
or house- martin. It visits also the Ork- 
neys and Shetlands, and is seen in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. In the 
more temperate districts of Russia and 
Siberia it is found, from whence it passes 
over all the southern parts of the Euro- 
pean continent, and towards the end of 
autumn crosses the Mediterranean for 
Africa, and is believed to proceed as far 
south as the Cape. According to the 
testinpony of Audubon, Wilson, and Dr. 
Richs^dson, the species spreads over a 
large portion of the American continent ; 
but the birds are not supposed to produce 
more than one brood in a season north 
of Lake Superior.* 

The sand-martin, or as it is termed by 
the Spaniards, the mountain-butter%, is 
the smallest, and probably the least nu- 
merous, of the three species of Hirundo 
visiting this country. It makes its ap- 
pearance about the same time as the 
chimney-swallow, but as it does not live 
so much among the habitations of men, 
* Yarrell. 
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iU annual return is not so regularly or 
generally observed. 

These little wanderers se]ect as their 
resting-place high banks of rivers^ sand- 
pits, and other vertical surfaces of earth 
that are sufficiently soft in substance to 
enable them- to construct their nests, 
They avoid rocky or clayey districts, 
as the materials would be unsuitable; 
neither are the martins partial to gravelly 
banks that are either very hard or loose. 
The fresh-water accumulations of sand 
are the favourite spots, especially where 
a knoll has been cut through by a road or 
the action of a rivulet. Having chosen 
a suitable situation, which is generally 
such as has been employed in years that 
are passed by others of the species, the 
little miners form a horizontal orifice, 
with a degree of regularity, and an 
amount of labour that is rarely ex- 
ceeded among birds. The beak of the 
sand-martin is very hard, sharp, and 
admirably adapted for digging, and 
though small its shortness increases its 
strength. Clinging to the face of a 
sandbank, it strikes with its bill as a 
miner would with a pick-axe, till it has 
loosened a considerable portion of the 
hard sand, which it tumbles down the 
face of the cliff. Some of these holes are 
cut with such precision as to appear to 
have been marked out with a pair of 
compasses, while others are irregular in 
form ; but this seems to depend more on 
the sand crumbling away than on any 
deficiency of skill. The bird always uses 
its own body to determine the propor- 
tions of the gallery; it perches on the 
circumference with its claws, and works 
with its bill from the centre outwards. 
It consequently assumes all positions 
while at work in the inside, hanging from 
the roof of the gallery with its back 
downwards as often as standing on the 
floor; and sometimes it has been seen 
wheeling round in this manner on the 
face of a sand-bank, when it was just 
breaking ground, to begin its gallery. 
TotHls it is owing that all the galleries 
are iHore or less tortuous in their termi- 
natiofi'; and where a bed of loose hay, 
and a few of the smaller breast-feathers 
of g^'Se, ducks, or fowls, are spread 
with little art for the reception of the 
eggs. -'^ is worthy of observation that 
the bird' always scrapes the loose sand 
with its feet, which it has detached by 
its bill : but so carefully is this accom- 
plished that it does not scratch up the 
unmined sand, or disturb the level of the 



floor, by which any lodgment pf rain is 
prevented. 

Mr. White observed that several holes 
of different depths have been left un- 
finished at the end of the summer. To 
imagine that these were intentional 
preparations for the ensuing spring, is 
allowing too much of foresight to these 
birds ; and it is far more likely that the 
cause of their being unfinished arose 
from their encountering in those places 
too harsh, hard, and solid a stratum for 
their purpose, which they accordingly 
relinquished, and chose a fresh spot in 
which the work could be more easily 
performed. On the other hand, it is 
probable that they sometimes find the 
soil too soft and friable, and prefer it 
where it is firmer and more secure. 
After having taken up their annual 
abode in these holes for some years, 
new ones are bored, in which they oc- 
cupy their '* local habitation.'' 

The eggs are from four to six in 
number, resembling those of the house- 
martin in appearance. Sand-martins are 
sociable birds, building so near each 
other, that in favourite localities the 
external apertures to their retreats are 
sometimes so numerous that the surface 
of the bank is like a honeycomb. White 
informs us that the nestlings are sup- 
ported with gnats, and other small 
insects, and are sometimes fed with 
dragon-flies {libeUuloB) almost as long as 
themselves. In the last week of June 
they have been seen perched in a row, 
on a rail, and so young and helpless as 
easily to be taken by the handf but 
whether the parents feed them on the 
wing, as swallows and martins do, has 
not been determined : . 

" stay thee, thou bird of nimblegt wing, 
Herald and harbinger of spring, 
As round and round in airy ring, 

Thou wheel'st thy flight; 
Or dart'st right on, as if to meet 
My pensive steps, when, lo I more fleet 
Than bowyer's shaft, thy turnings cheat 
The following sight. 

Go ! and the mead or hedge-row skim, 

Or, passing, sip the water's brim ; 

Or plunge thee in the dimpling stream, 

Thy wing to prune : 
Or with thy mate, now low, now high. 
In sport thy viewless pinions fly ; 
And catch with sounding beak the fly, 

Thy nestlings' boon. 

Go ! and abroad thy nestlings lead, 
Perch'd on the chimney-top to feed, 
And train'd the quivering wing to spread, 

For doubtful flight : 
Soon shall they make more bold essay, 
Mix with their kindred groups in play, 
A.nd round the village-dwellings stray, C 

And church-topp*d height. ^ 

m2 
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Go! and a mother's task renew, 
Thy cares, and toils, and joys pursue, 
Long as mild autumn, bathed in dew. 

The welkin warms ; 
Till chill October's fickle hour 
Shall warn thee, and thy tribes to cower 
On each slope roof and sunny tower, 

In countless swarms." 

These birds are of a sociable disposition, 
and considerable flocks of them may be 
seen colonizing in some favourite locality. 
Professor Pallas says, that on the high 
banks of the Irtish they congregate in 
such numbers, that when disturbed tbey 
fiv out of their nests and fill the air 
like flies ; and according to Wilson, they 
swarm in immense multitudes along the 
banks of the Ohio and Kentucky. In some 
of the shelving sand-banks of the Irtish, 
which border the streams in Cheshire, 
the holes in which their nests are built 
may be seen in hundreds; and in the 
summer of 1833, a numerous colony was 
observed occupying a steep bank of 
alluvial sand, through which the road 
had been cut near Dorking, on the 
high road to Brighton. 

Sparrows seem to live very harmo- 
niously with the martins, for they may 
be observed passing and repassing with- 
out the least indication of hostility, which 
among birds is soon displayed, by tones 
of insult and defiance, and incessant 
skirmishing and bickering. If, however, 
a cuckoo passes near their habitation, 
certainly meditating no harm against 
the swallows, and not even poaching on 
their domain by hawking for flies, as he 
has a decided preference for caterpillars, 
which the martins never touch ; yet the 
instant he is seen, the tocsin is sounded, 
and the colony proceed, with bill and 
wing, to drive him from the neighbour- 
hood. 

"The sand-martin," says White, "is 
fera naturd, at least in this part of the 
kingdom, disclaiming all domestic at- 
tachments, and haunting wild heaths 
and commons; while the other species 
are remarkably gentle and domesticated, 
and never seem to think themselves safe 
but under the protection of man. There 
are in this parish, in the sand-pits and 
banks of the lakes of Wolmer Forest, 
several colonies of these birds, and yet 
they are never seen in the village, nor 
do they at all frequent the cottages that 
are scattered about that wild district."* 

Mr. Rennie, however, gives illustrations 
which greatly modify this view, if they 

* Nat. Hist, of Selbourn, ii. 297. 



do not invert the conclusion. There («, 
for instance, a colony at Charlton, in 
Kent, in the vicinity of two cottages, 
while two limekilns are in constant com- 
munication just below the bank. Within 
a few yards of a colony also at Catriiie, 
in Ayrshire, not only is there a party of 
quarry-men constantly at work, but it is 
within a gunshot from a row of nearly a 
hundred houses, close by the doors of 
which Mr. Rennie has seen the birds 
hawking for flies every hour of the day. 
A number of sand-martins have also 
taken up their habitation at the lime- 
kilns at Grelenwich, near the foot of 
Blackheath-hill, which is surrounded by 
streets, and along these parties of the 
bank-swallow have frequently been seen 
in pursuit of their prey, though they 
certainly prefer a more distant excursion 
to the Thames or the Ravensboume, as 
those at Catrine do, to skim the surface 
of the reservoirs and mill-streams in the 
vicinity. One of the wildest localities in 
which they have been observed to be 
colonized, appears to be the high clifis 
between Cape d'Antifer and La H^ve, 
on the coast of Normandy; but from 
these spots they proceed to the villages 
several miles from their nests in pursuit 
of food. 

When the verdant enamel of summer 
is giving place to the warm and mellow 
tints of autumn ; when the leaves are 
fast falling from the branches, and their 
naked tops appear; when the golden 
sheaves are safely lodged in the bams, 
and the reapers have shouted their 
harvest-home; when the frosty nights 
and misty mornings show that ".the 
evening of the year" has commenced, the 
swallows prepare for their departure to 
more genial climes. At length, directed 
by an unerring Guide, they take their 
trackless way. One of our poets has 
thus addressed the swallow : 



*' Then, where more balmy winters smile, 
Speed thee to blest Hesperian isle, 
Lybia's warm shores, or palmy Nile, 

On wings of wind: 
Taught by His voice, who bids thee know 
Thy season, when to come and go. 
To seek our genial skies, or throw 

Our storms behind. 



Farewell, sweet bird! thou still hast been 
Companion of our summer scene. 
Loved inmate of our meadows green, 

And rural home : 
The twitter of thy cheerful song, 
We've loved to hear; and all day long 
See thee on pinion, fleet and strong,^^!^ 

About us roam. rS 
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And dost thou no wise lore impart ? 
Yes, still thou bidd'st us act our part 
"With body prompt and willing heart, 

While summer lasts : 
Prepared the course to take, that He 
For us appoints, who summons thee 
To climes of grateful warmth to flee 

From wintry blasts." 



F. 



TEMPORAL ADVANTAGES OP THE 
SABBATH. 

There is DOt a comfort that is, or that 
can be enjoyed, but is traceable to the 
Divine institution of the sabbath, and to 
the blessings flowing from it. To the 
sabbath we are indebted for better food, 
better clothing, better bedding, better 
houses, and better laws, than any other 
nation or people upon the face of the 
earth who have not a sabbath-day, or 
where it is openly desecrated or profaned. 
The liberty of the press, the blessings of 
education, the advancement of know- 
ledge, the progress of social improve- 
ment, the refinement of manners, the 
benefits of health, the influences of mo- 
rality, and the consoling comforts of reli- 
gion, are all from the same life-giving 
source, the Christian sabbath-day. 

The different nations in the world who 
have done the most honour to the day 
of rest have been the most prosperous. 
Where God has been the most honoured 
the people have been the most happy. 
The first of these is the state of New 
England in America. In the year 1621, 
the pilgrim fathers landed at New Ply- 
mouth. They began their holy career by 
acknowledging God, and by keeping holy 
the sabbath-day; and hitherto the Lord 
has prospered them. From the most 
authentic sources, we gather that the 
style of living among all classes is 
full and liberal; that a fair distribution 
of social comfort abounds everywhere. 
From " Ferguson's Travels" we gather 
the most important facts. That writer 
says, " I observed in public and in pri- 
vate a decent observance of the sabbath. 
The official papers, the organs of the go- 
vernment, uniformly recognise the super- 
intending and beneficent God. No shops 
are to be seen open on the sacred day of 
rest." In the New England states, and 
in those alone, is a due provision made 
for the education of the children of the 
labouring classes, and for the religious 
instruction of the people. The means of 
instruction which is provided in general 
is such as to put the knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and aritlimetic, within the 



reach of all. The respectable appearanoe 
of the working classes upon the day of 
rest is unequalled. The factory opera- 
tives of Lowel and other places resemble, 
in their appearance, people of indepen- 
dent incomes. Five thousand industrious 
females joined in one procession at Bos- 
ton a few years ago, at the time of the 
President's visit, each bearing parasols. 
Take the labouring classes of New Eng- 
land as a whole, they stand without a 
rival for intelligence, respectability, and 
literary attainments and piety, of any 
people in the world. *' Almost all the 
books that have issued from the Ame- 
rican press, have been written by men or 
women who have been engaged in some 
laborious or professional employment. 
These works have not been written under 
the shelter of academic bowers, but 
amidst the busy scenes of life." But 
from whence cometh so much respect- 
ability, learning, and power ? They keep 
holy the sabbath-day. This explains the 
mystery. 

The second country that demands our 
notice is Scotland. The sabbath has been 
to them an honour and delight for ages. 
Their character as a people stands high 
among the nations of the earth. Their 
ancestors were men of principle; they 
were valiant for the truth. They suffered 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, — 
they endured persecution, and the loss of 
all things, for the sake of a good con- 
science. They took up their Testament 
and retired into the wilderness, where 
they kept holy the sabbath-day. They 
endured hardness as good soldiers for the 
sake of their principles and for the honour 
of their God. The blessing of God has 
followed them. Their children have been 
blessed in their basket and in their store, 
in their goings out and at their comings 
in. Their emigrants have been success- 
ful. The prosperity of Scotchmen has 
been long proverbial in foreign lands. 
Their success has been cqpimonly attri- 
buted to their self-relying and self-de- 
nying habits, which were nourished and 
fostered by their education. But are we 
not justified in considering that their 
universal thirst for education, and their 
complete success in its attainment, is only 
a natural consequence of their love and 
religious veneration for the Christian 
sabbath-day ? There is not a people 4n 
Europe whose mental Jind moral stand- 
ing can be classed along with them. 
The social and physical condition of the 
cottiers is in advance of those of the same 
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ckss in England. In dress and in furni- 
ture the Scotdsh peasants and artisans 
are better provided for, considered as a 
class. Righteousness exaltetb a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. 

The gratifying changes which have 
recently taken place in the islands of the 
Southern Ocean, afford another proof 
that the temporal condition of A people 
maj be fairly judged of by the way in 
which the inhabitants spend the sabbath- 
day. Never, until within the last few 
years, has the sun of a Christian sab- 
bath morning visited these once gloomy 
and benighted regions with its cheering 
begins. Till recently the natives were 
& race of savages ; they wandered dbout 
Almost in a state of nudity. The murder 
of children by their mothers was a thing 
of common occurrence : they were can- 
nibals. 

But now the religion of Christ has 
visited them : it has brought them out of 
darkness into marvellous light; it has 

fiven them the sabbath- day, and they 
eep it holy. Mr. G. Pritchard, her Ma- 
jesty's consul, when speaking of these 
people, says : ** In their schools they 
have an annual examination, which is 
usually held in May. On these occasions 
they have what is called the children's 
feast, when they all dine together. They 
are dressed in their best, and, as far as 
possible, in European clothing. With 
great delight they anticipate the return of 
that day, and are long preparing for it, 
making hats, bonnets, and dresses of all 
kinds. They consider it a disgriace to 
appear slovenly. They begiti to feel it 
an honour to be industrious, and are 
aware that there are certain things which 
become ^em who would be respect- 
able." 

It may assist us in our reflections to 
take a brief survey of the social, physical, 
mental, moral, and pecuniary destitution 
of those who live in the neglect of it, or 
who desecrate its hours to unholy pur- 
poses, or those who have never seen its 
beauty or known its power. 

It is difficult to imagine a more painful 
position for our fellow- creatures to be 
placed in than to be destitute of hope ; 
yet such is the situation, or to a great 
extent, of tens of thousands of the care- 
worn myriads of working men, who openly 
violate or neglect to improve the Chris- 
tian sabbath-day : 

" Long, long labour, little rest, 
Botti to toil, to be oppress'd," 

is the hard lot of that numerous portion 



of the labouring classes, ^ho set at nought 
or despise the day of rest. They are like 
a vessel out at sea on a dark stormy 
night, without compass, sails, or rudder. 
Their present condition is hopeless ; their 
future is appalling. Within is vexation 
and tormenting cares ; without is disap- 
pointment and defeat. Flatness of trade, 
low wages, and shortness of work, have 
contributed to bring them down. 

But more than all, infatuated and in- 
sane attempts to better their temporal 
condition by long-protracted strikes for 
advancing the rate of wages. It was the 
strikes, in thousands of instances, that 
caused many respectable working men to 
lose the unspeakable benefit of the Chris- 
tian sabbath-day. Their Sunday cloth- 
ing got into the hands of the pawn- 
brokers, and their low wages kept them 
there, until the original owners lost their 
self-respect and looked upon their former 
selves with apathy. 

Those were the fatal times when the 
husband began to hold down his head 
like a bulrush, — when the wife lost bet 
ringlets, — when the maid forgot her orna- 
ments, and the young man lost his neat 
array, — when the children began to go 
shoeless, and left the Sunday-schools for 
want of clothes, — when the Sunday news- 
paper was first taken in, and the Bible 
was laid aside, — when the man became 
a dissipated drunkard, and the woman a 
spirit-broken slattern. 

These are not over-coloured pictures, 
but painful realities of many of the 
wretched families who have lost the soul- 
reviving benefits of the sabbath-day. 

There is not a neighbourhood, village, 
or township that is notable for its profa- 
nation of the sacred day of rest, but is 
?roverbial for its poverty and its crime, 
'he writer is acquainted with one within 
his own immediate neighbourhood, where 
all the people make it a practice to bake 
their bread upon the sabbath-day, for the 
sake of "saving time;" but it is ques- 
tionable whether there is another village 
in England where the labouring classes 
get so little bread to bake. Many have 
been transported and imprisoned within 
the last few years, from this ** dirty, 
poaching" village, for the crimes of arson 
and other felonies. Truly sin is the cause 
of sorrow. 

The same holds good with nations. 
Whatever country or people has slighted, 
desecrated, or never enjoyed the holy day 
of the Lord, such country or people have 
sufiTered in their revenues, or in the tern- 
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poral pTOflperity of its inhabitants. Re- 
vealed religion and moral philosophy both 
declare that " the Way of transgressors is 
hard." 

There are two thing[s which We, the 
working classes, will do well to remem- 
ber, when we carefully compare our tem- 
poral conditioii iii these realms with that 
of the labouring classes of other countries 
upon the continent of £urope> and in 
Egypt,- 5tt China, etc. The first is, the 
extreme low rate of wages paid for labour 
in those countries; and the second is^ 
the absence of that quiet home feeling 
amongst all classes abroad, where the 
sabbaths are profaiied, or not at all 
observed. 

We begin with France, — disturbed, un- 
happy France. The only nation in the 
world that ever had the daring impiety 
to blot out the sabbath-day of rest by 
public proclamation. The social condi- 
tion of the peasantry of France is thus 
described by M. Miehelet : — " Watch him 
before daylight; you will find him at 
work with all his family, and even his 
wife, scarcely out of her confinement, 
creeping along the dim earth. At noon, 
when the rocks split with heat, when the 
planter's negro takes repose, the volun- 
teer negro gets none. In passing you 
salute him cordially; he will not see 
vou, but Slouches his hat. Do not ask 
him the way ; if he answer you, he may, 
perhaps, make you turn your back upon 
the place where you are going to. Thus 
the peasant becomes more and more 
bitter and Retiring. His heart is too 
much oppressed to open it to any gene- 
rous sentiment of benevolence ; he hates 
the rich, his neighbour, and the world. 
Afone he becomes a savage. It is iu- 
sociability proceeding from his misery, 
which renders it irremediable; it pre- 
vents him from being on a kind and 
friendly footing with those who should 
he his associates and his friends. The 
peasant is malicious, spiteAil, and capable 
of any enormity ; it is not safe to be his 
neighbour.** The rueful and melancholy 
condition of the weavers of Lyons, the 
artisans of -Paris and Milan, etc, are too 
well known to need recording here. 
France may discard her monarchs and 
hum her thrones; but until she learns 
wisdom from above, by keeping holy the 
0abbatb-day, she never can be happy. 
The foundation is wanting upon which 
the superstructure of domestic happiness, 
peace, and comfort must be built. 

In Ireland the sabbath is broken, and 



80 is its peace. It is true that an early 
part of the sacred day is spent in reli- 
gious formalities and services, carried On 
ih an unknown tongue; but even therb 
the very incense is contaminated by the 
noisome effluvia that is for ever arising 
from a dirty and filthy congregation. No 
money is spent in the labour-market to 
procure the common decencies for the 
public worship of God; and the conse- 
quence is, the people are without wages 
and work too, and have no money to 
spend. If ever Ireland is to rise in the 
scale of nations, she must begin with 
keeping holy the sabbath-day. 

The same may be said of Spain and 
Portugal. The sabbath- day is little re- 
garded, and the labouring classes are 
miserable and their habits are despicable : 
the state of society is radically corrupt. 
The soil and climate the most fruitful and 
genial in the world; the earth brings 
forth the choicest luxuries with little 
labour. The productions of the soil are 
the finest wheat, barley, oil, honey, hemp, 
flax, cotton, and silk. The mines are 
rich and various, producing iron, copper^ 
and every other mineral abounds in the 
Peninsular. The sheep are millions in 
number ; their wool is of the finest tex- 
ture. There grow the figs, the oranges, 
the lemons, and the pomegranates; and 
the sea-coasts abound with fish. This is 
Spain and Portugal, as God has made 
them, for the temporary abode of mart. 
In "Chambers's Journal," No. 3, page39i 
a description is given of Spain as it was 
at the beginning of the present century, 
as regards its social state : — " Population 
10,409,879; 148,242 clergy and monks, 
and 32,000 nuns, exclusive of about a 
fourth part of the population living on 
their property, without doing anything; 
there were 100,000 smugglers, pirates, 
and assassins escaped from prisons and 
garrisons ; about 40,000 ofilcials appointed 
to capture these, having an understand- 
ing with them; 300,000 servants, of 
whom more than a third part were left 
to shift for themselves; 60,000 students^ 
most of whom begged, or rather extorted 
money at night; 100,000 beggars, fed at 
the doors of the monasteries and con- 
vents." These calculations apply with 
equal foh;e at the present day. The idle 
able-bodied men of Spain are now to be 
seen standing in ragged crowds, suppli- 
cating for a crust of bread at the gates ot 
the monasteries, whilst murders excite 
no general alarm, and caii be done fbr a 
fee. Such is the state and condition of 
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the finest country in the world, where 
the sahhath-day is hroken, where God is 
dishonoured, and where man is injured 
thereby. — From Prize Essays on the Sab- 
bath, by Working Men, published by the 
Meiigious Tract Society. 



OLD HUMPHREY AT OBAN AND THE 
HEBRIDES. 

He freely roams the beathy moor, 

And drinks the balmy hreeze, 
And seeks the misty, wild sea-loch 

And stormy Hebrides. 
He gazes on the lonely isle 

While winds around him roar, 
And angry waves for ever lash 

The rude and rocky shore. 

Many were the passengers in the <'Oban' ' 
steamboat, when I walked down to the 
pier to go on board. ^ We had shine and 
shade — wet and dry—- calm and windy 
weather in the course of our passage, and 
thus opportunities for conversation occur- 
red both on deck and in the cabin below, 
of which I freely availed myself. Some 
of my fellow-passengers, who were well 
acquainted with Loch Linnhe and the 
neighbourhood around, pointed out to 
me the places and objects within view 
the most worthy of attention. 

The hills of Ardgour rose on our right. 
There is a beautiful waterfall near them, 
called Ardgour's Towel, on account of 
its extreme whiteness. We passed Cor- 
ran Ferry and the opening of Loch Leven. 
Near Ardsheal-house is a cavern, con- 
cealed from view by a waterfall, and 
there some of the fugitives from the field 
of Culloden found a temporary shelter. 
The coast of Appin lay on our left, and 
that of Morven on our right. Loch Cre- 
ran, a branch of Loch Linnhe, has a 
small island at its entrance. We passed, 
also Lochnell Bay, Sound of Mull, as 
well as the castles of Dunstafihage, Duart, 
and Dunolly. 

A high treat had I in the society of 
two tourists — sea captains — who had both 
heen actively employed in the different 
colonies and localities of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's land. They 
were strangers till they met on their 
tour ; and pleasant it was to hear them 
relate, with all the enthusiasm of ardent 
hearts, and almost brotherly feeling and 
affection, the spirit-stirring adventures 
through which they had passed. Oh! 
what toil, what hunger, what thirst, what 
disappointment had they endured, — yet 
on they went, " abating not a jot of heart 



or hope" till they succeeded. One of 
them related the desperate adventure that 
a brother captain had, some time since, 
passed through. He had noticed that a 
mutiny was about to break forth in the 
ship, and that the chief ringleaders, six 
in numher, who had decided on his death, 
were then together, well armed, in a 
secure place, arranging their murderous 
plan. Placing two or three trusty hands 
at the head of the companion-ladder—- 
for the crew was but small — the captain 
caused himself to be let down, with a 
loaded pistol in each hand, into the middle 
of the mutineers. He told them that he 
knew all, and was prepared for all — and 
that their only chance was submission. 
If they chose to lay down their arms, and, 
one at a time, to walk quietly up the 
companion-ladder, well and good; but, 
if they hesitated a moment, two of them 
should have the contents of his pistols in 
their hearts. The captain's resolution 
saved the ship and his own life. Truly, 
*' they that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters," not 
only ** see the works of the Lord and his 
wonders in the deep," but also pass 
through great dangers, and experience 
marvellous deliverances ! 

Very near the Isle of Lismore, at the 
opening of the Sound of Mull and Loch 
Linnue, a small island was pointed out 
to me, which, at low water, is covered 
over by the waves when the sky lowers, 
the winds are abroad, and the angry- 
waves are mounting one above another : 
hardly can the eye look on a more deso- 
late spectacle. A tale of horror is connected 
with the place, which, as the stranger 
gazes on the island, afflicts his heart. 
Maclean, of Duart-in-Mull, a Highland .| 
chief, out of hatred to his wife, doused 
her to be left on the rock at low water, 
that she might be carried away by the- 
returning tide. It happened, however, 
that some Campbells, who accidentally 
drew near in a boat, rescued her, and 
conveyed her to her friends. Maclean, 
guilty Maclean, not doubting that his 
wife had been swallowed up by the over- 
whelming waves, spread a report of her. 
having died suddenly, and, causing, a 
mock funeral of great pomp to be solem- 
nized, hastened to Inverary to condole, 
with her friends. At the festival held in 
honour of his arrival, he was confounded 
by the sudden appearance of his injured 
wife, and was, soon after, as he hurried- 
away in confusion, slain by the hand of 
her brother. ^ 
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The town of Oban, standing on the 
brink of a semicircular bay, has a very 
attractive appearance as you come sud- 
denly in sight of it from Loch Linnhe. 
"A prettier cove I never saw/' excUimed 
one of the sea captains, who had never 
before seen it, gazing upon it from the 
deck of the steamer. DunoUy Castle, at 
the entrance of the hay, and the free- 
church, farther to the south, are the most 
striking buildings that meet the eye. Oh I 
what a rush there was from the steamboat 
to the Caledonian Hotel. What anxiety to 
engage beds and procure refreshments I 
and what difficulty to procure either a 
private room or a seat at the public table I 
Happy was he who could get a joint set 
before him, or sit down to a smoking 
salmonrsteak^ and a cup of refreshing 
tea! 

Not doubting that my trunk, which I 
had sent from Blair Athol, had arrived, 
how great was my disappointment to find 
that nothing had been heard of it. It 
iM>ntained my clothes, linen, boots, books, 
papers, and comforts of various kinds. 
Hitherto I had braved all weathers, and 
practised much self-denial ; but now I 
really wanted the comforts of my trunk, 
and felt like one suddenly stripped of 
his possessions. Patience was my only 
resource. 

At the Caledonian Hotel, I again fell 
in with the Aberdeen professor who had 
ascended Ben Nevis with me. He and 
his favourite large staff' arrived by a 
steamer, a day or two after I myself bad 
made my appearauce. It did me good 
again to meet with my agreeable com- 
panion. 

It was a novel sight to me to see on 
'Uhe sabbath day a goodly congregation 
gather^ on the green hill by the church. 
There they were when I went into 
church, seated on the ground, and there 
they were when I came out. From morn- 
ing to night they retained their situation, 
while their ministers, who addressed them 
most energetically in Gaelic, preached to 
them by turns. My heart felt drawn 
towards them ; and, though I understood 
not Gaelic, I lingered among them by 
the hour. The scene reminded me of 
the following quotation that I had lately 
read: 

** It was on Sunday ; and the inhabit- 
ants of a small village, near the bridge, 
were repairing to church. The de- 
cency of their apparel, and the stayed and 
reverential expression of their counte- 
nances, were peculiarly characteristic of 



the Highland peasantry. It is on the 
Lord's day, when, under the influence of 
deep devotional feelings, that they appear 
in their most dignified character. They 
may spend the other six days of the week 
in labour or revel, but they never cease 
to remember that their Bible enjoins 
them to keep the sabbath day holy. The 
solemn grandeur of the solitudes they 
inhabit, and the strain of profound reflec- 
tion which a life of loneliness encourages, 
prepare them to receive religious impres- 
sions with enthusiasm almost fanatical." 

I was pleased, when at church, to find 
the professor within a few yards of me ; 
he sat with his great staff in his arms, and 
with his long dark hair flowing behind 
him, listening with profound attention to 
the discourse. 

On one occasion I had ascended to 
the proudest height of the highest hill to 
the south of Oban,* rich with purple 
heather. The town, the bay. Loch Etwe, 
Loch Crerau, Loch Spelvie, and Loch 
Linnhe, the islands Kerrera, Lismore, 
and Mull, with the castles Dunaily, and 
Dunstafihage, were below; the everlasting 
hills were around me, the glowing heavens 
were above, and the glorious sun had lit 
up the earth and skies. A sudden and 
irrepressible sense of gladness came upon 
me, and a grateful emotion to the Father 
of mercies rushed to my heart. - My 
knees pressed the heather, while a few 
ejaculatory words of praise broke from 
my lips. There may be lovers of nature 
who, unaccustomed to habits of devotion, 
may call this fanaticism, while stricter 
religionists, who have little taste for the 
beauties of creation, may regard it as a 
mere expression of sentimentality ; to 
both I would say, that when the heart is 
oppressed with a grateful sense of the 
goodness of God, the sunny slope purpled 
with heather is no unbecoming place in 
which to bend the knee before him ; nor 
is the sunlit mountain-top, canopied by 
the skies, an unfitting temple in which to 
celebrate his praise. 

I had seated myself on a projecting 
crag, opened my pocket-book, and read a 
few of the papers it contained. My ink- 
horn was beside me, and, in a sunny 
mood of mind, I began to fling on my 
paper my glowing thoughts, when, alas ! 
such is the uncertainty of the weather 
among the mountains, a cloud from behind 
overshadowed me, and a drizzling shower, 
that every moment grew heavier, sud- 
denly began to fall. My paper was has- 
tily folded, my pocket-book hurried into 
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its cuttomary r^ess, and with precipitla- 
tioiii I zig-zagged tny way down the 
mountain ; but, long before I set foot on 
the level ground, I was drenched to the 
skin, — my sunshine was changed to shade^ 
and my glare to gloOm : 

Thus chequer'd are our earthly years 

With fait and stormy weather, 
And hot)e8 and fears and smiles and tears 

Come almost all together. 

From Oban, the Hebrides are very 
conveniently visited by steamboat. Not 
willingly would I have returned from the 
Highlands without availing myself of this 
advantage. 

A sort of short abstract given of the 
Hebrides is as follows : 

" The Hebrides, or Western Islands, 
amount to about three hundred, of which 
eighty-six are inhabited, and are calcu- 
lated to contain 70,000 souls; the inha- 
bitants belong to the ancient race of the 
Gael. In language, dress, customs, and 
manners, they are similar to the High- 
landers of the mainland. 

** These islands, it is thought, were at 
first independent, and governed by their 
own^princes, till the ninth century, when 
the Danes and Norwegians invaded and 
conquered them. They were thus the 
property of people hostile to Scotland, 
who frequently made predatory inroads 
on the mainland. These islands gradually 
became the haunts of pirates and robbers^ 
who infested the coasts of Scotland, and 
also of England. From these likewise 
were supposed to issue those swarms of 
freebooters who were so destructive to the 
interest of commerce, and exacted con- 
tributions from almost every government 
in the north of Europe. The Hanseatic 
league was formed to oppose them. In 
the thirteenth century the Hebrides were 
nominally ceded to the crown of Scotland, 
but they were still governed by powerful 
chieftains, who disclaimed royal autho- 
rity. Somerled, thane of Ar&ryle^ left 
two sons, Dugald and Reginald. The 
first got the lordship of Argyle, with 
Mull and the islands north of it, and 
was the progenitor of the Macdougals, of 
Lorn ; the other that of Kintyre, Islay^ 
and the southern islands. These people, 
and their descendants and successors, are 
known in history by the name of the 
Lords of the Isles, as the earls of Ross 
are sometimes by that of the Macdonalds 
of the Isles, They exercised royal autho* 
rity, and even sometimes; arrogated to 
themselves the name. Their alliance 



was courted, and sometimes bbtained hy 
the English monarehs; they of1;en car- 
ried their arms into the mainland, and 
once burned and destroyed Inverness." 

The Hebrides fully realized the wildest 
conceptions I had formed of their desolate 
character, hung around with mists, and 
lashed by the angry oeean. The lon« 
dreariness — the overawing stillness and 
solitude of these Isles, is oppressive to 
the mind: no wonder that the wildest 
superstitions have therle been cradled. 
They present just that sort of weird sbe- 
nery, when the fitful blast is abroad, and 
the clouds are hurrying through the hea- 
vens, that excite the enthusiastic spirit. 
It is here, when the storm is raging, that 
the incantation to the Reim-kennar would 
be more than ordinarily apph>priale and 
influential : 



' Stern eagle of the Ua iiorth-"we8t; 
Thou that bearest in thy grasp the thunderbolt. 
Thou \7ho8e rushing pinions stir ocean to mad- 
ness, 
Thou the destroyer of herds, thou the scatterer of 

navies, 
Thou the breaker down of towers, 
Amidst the scream of thy rage, 
Amidst the rushing of thy onward wirigs, 
Though thy scream be loud as the cries of a 

perishing nation, 
Though the rushing of thy wings be like the roar 

of ten thousand waves ; 
Yet hear in thine ire, and in thy haste 
Hear thou the voice of the Reim-kennar. 

Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the ocean, 
The widows wring their hands on the beach ; 
Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the land, 
The husbandman folds his arms in despair { 
Cease thou the waving of thy pinions. 
Let the ocean repose in her dark strength ; 
Cease thou the flashing of thine eye, 
Let the thunderbolt sleep in the armoury of 

Odin; 
Be thou still at my bidding, viewless racer of the 

north-western heaven. 
Sleep thou at the voice of Norma, the Reim- 
kennar. 

Eagle of the far north-western waters, 
Thou hast he&rd the voice of the Reim-kennar, 
Thou hast cloded thy wide sails at hn bidding, 
And folded them in peace by thy side. 
My blessing be on thy retiring path ! 
'When thou ^toopest from thy place oti high. 
Soft be thy slumbers in tbe caverns of the un- 
known ocean, 
Rest till destiny shall again lEiwaken thee; 
Eagle of the north west, thou hast h^ard the 
voice of the Reim-kennar i" 



Hereafter I propose to describe my 
visit to Stafla, lona, and other places; 
but I cannot refrain from referring to 
one or two of my Oban rambles. Many 
times did I mount the hills to the south 
of Oban, and there is a brook on the 
right-hand of the road to Dunach, run- 
ning between rocky banks, varying from 
twenty to one or two hundred feet higby 
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tbat Afibrded me much pleasure. By 
that brook I have mused when the sun 
flaog around him his fiery beams, and 
under the oak and a&h-trees by the 
brook's side I have taken shelter when 
the drenching shower was descending 
from the skies. There was one of its 
sweet, secluded dells that much de- 
lighted me ; it was not vast enough 
greatly to exfcite, nor intricate enough to 
embarrass; biit the lone, quiet, sylvan 
character of the scene had a wondrously 
soothing influence over my mind. There 
I lay down "in green pastures," arid 
irasled " beside still waters.*' 

The high hills to the north of ObaU 
Bay are worth climbing, for not many 
Highland ptospect^ surpass those that 
their summits command. Dunolly Castle, 
on one of their rocky promontories, was 
once the stronghold of the Mac Dougals 
of Lorn. No one can visit Oban with- 
ODt being struck with its square, ivy- 
covered keep. 

Not soon shall I forget my ratnbles to 
BoiiBtaftiage Castle, where once was 
kept the coronation-stone, now in the 
Abbey of Westminster, and to Loch 
Etive. " I know not," says MaccuUoch, 
"that Loch Etive could bear an orna- 
ment vrithout an infringement on that 
aspect of solitary vastness which it pre- 
sents throughout. Nor is there one. 
The rocks and bays on the shore, which 
might elsewhere attract attention, are 
here swallowed up in the enormous 
dimensions of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and the wide and ample expanse 
of the lake. A solitary house, here fear- 
fully solitary, situated far up ih Glen 
Etive, is only visible when at the upper 
extremity; lind if there be a tree, as 
there is in a few places on the shore, it is 
unseen ; extinguished as it were a hum- 
ble mountain flower, by the universal 
magnitude around." 

As I rambled beside Loch Etive, two 
Highlanders, in their plaids and kilts, 
were rowing a boat near the shore, while 
a female, clad in tartan, was waiting 
their arrival The red, round sun was 
the colour of heated iron, and the sky to 
the west was streaked with yellow, and 
purple, and glowing crimson. There 
was tartan on the water and tartan on 
the land, and as I gazed on the skies, 
even they seemed hung with tartan I 

Christian reader! I know not how it 
may be with thee, but sometimes the 
golden flood of light, the unbearable 
glory of the sunny sky so fills my heart 



and mind, that my joy for the moment 
is unspeakable. What thinkest thou of 
the greater glory of an eternal world ? 

" Between thii glory and thy soul, there is but 

Jordan's flow, 
What some have call'd the 'swelling flood;' to 

me it seems not so, — 
I see it as a woodland biook, a little silver 

thread ; 
And if my Saviour call'd me now, bne step might 

cross its bed. 

Thine hoar' will come : oh ! fear not then, should 
joys be faint and few, 

Nor be dismay'd, though clouds should hide thy 
Father's house from view. 

The last mile may be dark and drear; but, then, 
it is the last. 

And home will seem the happier home for tribu- 
lation past. 

Press onward still a little while, and trust thy 

heavenly Friend ; 
His love hath never fail'd thee yet, not will it to 

the end. 
That love of Christ, whose height and depth 

eternity must tell ; 
Stronger than death, and more than life: bat 

now, awhile, farewell i" 



THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

No nations of antiquity ever reached 
the same amount of civilization and social 
comfort as ourselves, because no nation 
before Christ had the same knowledge of 
God and of duty. Although the Roman 
conquerors introduced the first elements 
of civilization into this island, its pro- 
gress dates with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among us. Our reformer Alfred 
was a Christian. To the Christianity of 
the middle ages, corrupt as it was, we 
owe whatever was at that period refined 
in the manners of the nation, or virtuous 
in its principles. And, since the Reforma- 
tion, it was the gospel which taught the 
Puritans to toil and bleed for liberty of 
conscience; and liberty of conscience 
has secured our political and civil liberties. 
The whole fabric of our national pro- 
sperity rests mainly upon our reception, 
partial and incomplete as that still is, 
of the gospel of Christ. We may in 
some measure perceive this, if we merely 
look at the great elementary laws of the 
gospel. Two great laws bind the consci- 
ence of every follower of Jesus Christ. 
The first is, " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and soul." 
The second is, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." In these laws, 
which are enforced by the authority of 
Christ, and endeared by his example, 
there are contained copious and unfailing 
elements of social progress. One prin-2 
ciple contained in tliem is the principle 
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of individaality. Each believer in Christ 
being bound to love God supremely, 
must do his will with an independence of 
thought and action, with which no rival 
authority must be permitted in the small- 
est degree to interfere. When once this 
love to God is obtained by any one 
through faith, whether he be rich or 
poor, young or old, he must thenceforth 
act with indestructible, unconquerable 
freedom for God, — Fashion, authority, 
numbers, interests, can no more hinder 
the development of right principles in 
him, than the swarms of summer-flies 
buzzing round its branches can hinder 
the oak from spreading out its gigantic 
arms, and lifting up its head to the skies. 
Each Christian loves God, and therefore 
obeys him : his course is fixed. If others 
will go with him to heaven along the 
path of duty, so much the better : if not, 
he goes alone. 

But while these commands involve an 
indomitable individuality, they no less 
develop a brotherhood of feeling towards 
the race. Since the Christian's first rule 
is, ** Tliou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart," all the world would 
solicit him in vain to turn away from the 
law of God : but since his second rule is, 
** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self," the law of God leads him to become 
the brother of every other man. Go- 
verned by this law, he can no longer 
violate the rights of his fellow- creatures, 
nor disregard their happiness, nor despise 
them for their failings. Since he is 
called to love them as himself, how sin- 
cere, how active, how beneficent, how 
forgiving, how inexhaustible, how inde- 
structible his kindness ought to be to all ; 
for such is his love to himself. 

Of both these principles each Christian 
can find an illustration, in the life of the 
Redeemer, well adapted to humble and 
improve him. Never was there on earth 
a life of such perfect individuality. In 
the midst of all corruption he lived apart 
from it, and took his own solitary road 
through the world with unfaltering 
fidelity to God, Misled by no pre- 
judice, and enslaved by no fashion, he 
saw the will of God, and did it, though 
the world hated him for so doing. Yet 
was he our Brother ; he came for us, 
lived for us, laboured for us, suffered 
for us, and died for us. Through a 
whole life of suffering he steadily pur- 
sued our salvation and our happiness; 
with a view to which he lived with men, 
taught them, healed them, fed them. 



comforted them, converted them, and 
then commanded his followers to do the 
same : *^ I have given you an example, 
that you should do as I have done to 
you." This love to our neighbour com- 
prehends the very highest exercises of 
justice and humanity: "Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour : therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law." Every disciple 
of Christ becomes thus a brother to every 
other disciple, and a friend to all man- 
kind. All social improvement would, 
follow at once from universal obedience 
to this command. And as all Christ's 
disciples do obey it, a nation of Christians 
would be a society incomparably more 
perfect than has ever yet been seen on 
the earth. In such a nation of brothers, 
slavery would be impossible, and unjust 
legislation would cease. The rich would 
not oppress the poor, nor the poor envy 
the rich. There industry would have its 
rights ; there property, the fruit of indus- 
try, would be secure. The rich would be 
beneficent, the poor would find many 
friends ; all would wish well to all. There 
fraud, branded with disgrace, would be 
banished from business. There temper- 
ance would give vigour to the form, and 
purity would add strength to the affec- 
tions. There truth and rectitude would 
inspire all with confidence in one another. 
The gaol and the policeman would be 
superseded by the school ; factions would 
cease. And while such a nation would 
be the best prepared of all nations for 
war — because its men would be athletic 
in form and brave in heart, intelligent 
and well instructed — ^because it woidd 
abound in wealth, be strong in justice, 
and prepared for patriotic sacrifices ; yet 
of all nations it would also be the most 
peaceable, because It would be the most 
inspired with horror at the crimes and 
miseries which are the accompaniments 
of war. 

There is no such nation on the earth ; 
the youngest here may not live to see 
such,* but the gospel will eventually 
accomplish this transformation of all the 
nations — every Christian in every land 
does something towards the accomplish- 
ment, and every new convert helps it on. 

Rejoice, then, my young friends, every- 
where and always, if you have received 
grace to believe in Christ. Rejoice iu 
God, who has created, preserved, and 
pardoned you ; rejoice in Christ, who has 
redeemed you, loves you, and reigns for 
you : rejoice in the Holy Spirit, who 
is your guide and comforter; rejoice in 
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the Bible, your chosen rule of life, — the 
witett and holiest book in the world ; in 
which God your Father reveals to you 
all his will; rejoice in the thought of 
heaven as your own everlasting home; 
rejoice in the church of Christ, of which 
yon have become members by faith, as 
the purest, wisest, noblest, and happiest 
of aU societies ; rejoice in the age and 
country in which you live, where know- 
ledge and liberty, being founded on reli- 
gious principle, are likely to endure and 
grow ; rejoice in the privileges which you 
possess as Christians, and in the honour- 
able and ennobling duties which in that 
character you are called to fulfil. Labour 
wisely for happiness, and you will, with 
the blessing of God, secure it.- Do as 
much good as you can, in your short 
lives, to as many as possible of your fel- 
low-creatures. Honour your Redeemer 
by your excellent conduct and high prin- 
ciples. Make all the good esteem you, 
and bear manfully the dislike of the 
wicked. Do not be conquered by ad- 
verse circumstances, but conquer them. 
By faith in Christ, by prayer, by pru- 
dence, and by energy, make difficulties 
brace you to greater force of character ; 
and sorrow, like the ancient rock of 
Horeb, pour forth for you a tide of joy. 
Seize every opportunity of mental and 
moral improvement. Waste not, by any 
carelessness, your strength of mind and 
body ; but improve both for the service 
of God and man. And may you live so 
wisely, that, after much enjoyment of 
this fleeting life, you may sink to the 
grave in a good old age, beloved and 
honoured by all who knew your piety 
and shared in your friendship, with few 
regrets for the past, and with triumphant 
hopes, for eternity ! — Hon, and Rev, B, 
NoeVs Lecture to Young Men, 



HURRICANES IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Winter is the season of storms in 
Europe, but it is a peculiarity of West 
India hurricanes that they occur in the 
three hottest months of the year, and are 
preceded generally by much calm wea- 
ther. They may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the theory, that in those latitudes the 
great heat has so rarefied the air, as to cause 
a vacuum into which the cold and heavier 
air rushes from the north or north-west. 
This idea appears to be supported by the 
fact that the force of the hurricanes are 
less felt in proportion as the islands extend 
to the south, while Trinidad, which is the 



most southern one, is supposed to be out 
of the hurricane latitude altogether. 

The "hurricane season " is commonly 
dated by the English from the 26th of 
July to the 25th of October ; though the 
French calculate from the full moon of 
the former to the full moon of the latter 
month; while, however, the higher rate of 
insurance on ships during those months 
commences from the 1st of August. 
When the vessels ore seen to be hurrying 
off, and leaving the harbours empty, from 
that day the idea is suggested that they 
are making their escape from dangers to 
which the inhabitants on shore are left 
exposed. The season is always a time of 
apprehension, though several successive 
years may pass round without one of 
these fearful visitations taking place ; and 
when one does occur, many of the islands 
may altogether escape its violence. The 
great hurricane which devastated Bar- 
badoes in 1831, passed through the chan- 
nel between St. Lucia and St. Vincent, 
sweeping in its rage the south end of 
one, and the north end of the other, 
while the opposite extremities of each 
were happily exempted. 

The hurricane is generally announced 
several hours before it sets in with vio- 
lence, by a concurrence of circumstances 
— such as successive sudden gusts of 
wind, attended with showers, each one 
increasing in violence, and the rapid flight 
of the clouds, while a thick haze gathers 
over the sea, and the waves display their 
angry agitation, as far as they can be 
seen, by the white foam of their crests ; 
and should these indications be confirmed 
by the state of the barometer, the com- 
ing event is looked for with a fearful 
certainty. Almost every planter and 
respectable inhabitant provides himself 
with a barometer, as an important article 
of furniture, to which he can refer with 
much confidence in these seasons of 
alarm ; and the nature of the approach- 
ing visit may be generally ascertained by 
the movements of the mercury in the 
glass. If the descent be slow and only 
* * a few lines, there does not appear cause 
for any great apprehension ; but if the 
fall be rapid and considerable, the anti- 
cipations are proportionably gloomy. So, 
during the violence of the storm, the 
glass may be referred to with equal cer- 
tainty, to ascertain the duration of the 
time of danger ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance that the mercury begins to 
rise some time before the storm abates i^ 
so that, from this cheering intimatjonf- 
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' it is often the casi; that the inhabitants 
feel the animfttigp of hope at the time 
that the blasts are most terrific without. 

The devastating hurricane which swept 
the island of Barbadoes was preceded by 
a day more or less rainy, though^ a9 
evening closed in, the showers were more 
ftiequent, and the wind accompanying 
them became stronger; but while this 
state of the weather would not have ex- 
cited any apprehensions at another time 
of the year, yet it being August, several 
persons were induced to look at the baro- 
meter, when they were fully confirmed 
in their alarm. As it was about fifty 
years since the island had been exposed 
to any really fearful visitation, and some 
of the inhabitants had never witnessed 
any alarming one, the " hurricane sea- 
son" had long been regarded with very 
Uttle dread in that colony ; consequently, 
on this occasion, many retired to their 
beds for the night, without supposing 
there could be any cause for fear. 

Such was the impression of the family 
in whose circle the writer was a visitor at 
the time. Shortly after midnight, how- 
ever, we were sufficiently roused to the 
fearfulness of our situation. The stormy 
blasts at first came raging from the north, 
and though my bed-room was on the 
south side of the house, the glass of the 
windows was soon dashed to fragments 
by the swinging of the heavy jalousy 
blinds hung on the outside. Still sup- 
posing myself safe in a strongly-built 
house, I felt no serious apprehensions 
awakened until I found an alarm was 
given to secure the window-shutters in a 
more exposed part of the house, when I 
rushed out of my chamber to render my 
assistance. 

In the islands more to the north, the 
shutters are made very strong for the 
purpose, and placed on the outside of the 
windows, so as to be readily closed at 
such a time, and well secured within; 
but this precaution had been overlooked 
at Barbadoes, so that it was a more diffi- 
cult task to close the shutters against the 
wind. At the same time the shutters* 
themselves were so frail, that while two 
of us were pressing with all our might at 
one window, the panels were blown in 
over our heads. But we immediately had 
additional cause for alarm, on perceiving 
a movement in the ceiling, from which 
we concluded that the wind had forced 
its way into the roof, and would soon bear 
it away. We then hastily sought safety 
in the apartments below. On making 



our retreat, as we had tQ pass my cham- 
ber-door, I remembered that my walch 
lay exposed on the dressing-table, ivben 
I rushed in and secured it; but the 
attempt was made at serious risk, for the 
wind having shifted round towards the 
south, blew with great rage directly into 
the room, and, as I was hurrying out, ao 
forced the door from my command, as to 
wedge me by one arm against the door- 
frame, when for some seconds I found 
til at my efforts to extricate myself were 
vain, until the occurrence of one of those 
ominous "lulls" which are the sure pre- 
cursors of increased violence of the storm. 
It just gave nie time, however, to escape 
with my life; for the renewed fury of 
the wind bore off the roof, carrying one 
side wall with it, and heaping on the bed- 
stead fragments of other walls. 

On joining the family below, all was 
activity to remove some valuable books 
and pictures, which were exposed to the 
torrents of rain, streaming in at the 
demolished windows and flying through 
the south rooms. But these efforts were 
cut short by the necessity of fleeing for 
our own safety; and having gained an 
apartment, as yet beyond the reach of 
the tornado, and finding no exertions 
of any avail, our attention was fully 
directed to Him " who maketh the 
clouds his chariot : who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind." At this impressive 
moment, while the pealing thunders and 
the raging winds were mingling their 
sounds in one indescribable roar, the 
head of the family calmly read the 
twenty-ninth Psalm, the whole of which 
was very appropriate, and these verses in 
particular: "The voice of the Lord is 
upon the waters; the God of glory 
thundereth: The Lord is upon many 
waters. The voice of the Lord is power- 
ful; the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh 
the cedars ; yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon." Having endea- 
voured to commit ourselves to the care 
of Him who could say to the fears of 
his disciples, as well as to the winds 
and waves, "Peace; be still!" — we 
then sat down silently absorbed, in our 
thoughts, till fresh indications of imme- 
diate danger compelled us to make 
another retreat, as the wind had again 
shifted round, and had obtained that 
unobstructed entrance into one part of 
the house, as tp bear down to the founda- 
tion, with one crash, the opposite end, 
and thus throw open to the^weather one 
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81^ of t^ie room ii) which we had been 
sitting — mercifully falling froi^ ua^, or we 
must nave heen buried in the ruins ! 

Our only hope of safety now seemed 
to he the open air — a *< forlorn hope/' 
indeed! as it would have been only 
changing the nature of the danger — 

I escaping from the falling ruins, to en- 

I counter flying fragments of timber and 
other articles, winged missiles which car- 

' ried death to many victims during that 
terrific night. We had providentially 
been able to preserve our shaded night- 
lamps, without being extinguished, and 
before we ventured to leave the house, 
one of the party ran into a large dining- 
room, into which, at one end, the ram 
was streaming, though it was ascertained 
that the other end was dry, and not yet 
exposed to the violence of the wind : here 
we found our last retreat, and sat down 
anxiously " wishing for the day.** 

That the thunder rolled its majestic 
peals at the time, there is no doubt, as 
It always accompanies the hurricane; 

I and on that night the lightning flashed 
around with an incessant glare, hut every 
other sound was lost in the one over- 

, powering roar of the wind. Of this some 
idea may be formed from the circum- 
stance that we heard nothing of the fall- 
ing crash, even when the whole end of 
the house was at once thrown down, 
while we were within a few feet of it. It 
was only after we had been some time in 
our final retreat, that we were made 
acquainted in some degree with the 
extent of the ruin, and that was by the 
sound of the bells, wrung by the stormy 
blasts ; for we knew that they were hung 
in such a position, that the wind must 
have been most destructive in its course 
before it could reach them. 

About daybreak the wind began to 
moderate; when several poor negroes, 
with their children, from the adjoining 
estate, applied for permission to share 
our shelter, as their own cottages and all 
the larger buildings were thrown down, 
the rain still pouring in drenching tor- 
rents. This room, in which we had 
found a safe retreat, was ^ recent erec- 
tion, as an addition to the main pi^rt of 
tlie house ; and the preservation of its 
XQoi 4f emed to arise from its protected 
position, and the circumstance of being 
on the ground-floor, without any story 
above. Some of us had been several 
times so exposed to the driving rain as to 
be completely wet, without any means of 

i changing our clothes, as all, but those on 



our pexfoni, were eidier liuried in the 
ruin^ or spattered by the isind^ ; apd in 
thi^ condition we had to lie down at 
night In the course of a few days, we 
obtained two or three sofas from the 
wreck of the hoiise, for the accommoda- 
tion of the ladies ; but, with these excep- 
tions, the bare floor was our bed for some 
weeks, — and this ope rooin the dormitory 
for all the family, including the female 
domestics, while the men-servants slept 
in an adjoining passage. At the same 
time this apartment was the only recep- 
tacle for such furniture, books, and other 
articles, as were occacionally extracted 
from the ruins; so that, as these accu- 
mulated, our accommodations became so 
contracted, that we had scarcely roon) to 
move by day, or lie down at night : yet 
our situation was superior to that of thou- 
sands around us ; for while the houses 
were standing, the roofs were so far 
open as to aflbrd them no dry spot during 
the rains which occasionally fell for some 
weeks after, and many families had 
nothing to screen them from the sun, or 
shelter them from the rain, but a tem- 
porary shed, hastily constructed with a 
f(^w boards. The ruins from which we 
had escaped presented a fearful scene of 
desolation. One end of the house was 
entirely down, in other parts the upper 
story was broken away, and all the roofs 
scattered on the ground in broken frag- 
ments. And on looking over the coun- 
try, similar heaps of ruin were seen in 
every direction. But the most awful 
consideration is, that more than eighteen 
hundred souls were that night hurried 
into eternity ! Several thousand people 
likewise were great sufierers from frac- 
tured limbs, and other bruises, a great 
proportion of whom also died. 

Let the inhabitants of ** happy Eng- 
land" be thankful for their exemptions 
froin such visitations ; while they are re- 
minded of a coming event more awful, 
more sudden, more important in its 
consequences, and to which all will be 
exposed! B. L. 

BELIEVERS GLORIFIED WITH CHHIST. 

'* God, who is rich in xncrey, for the 
great love wherewith he )oved us, hath 
made us sjt together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus." Believers are here con- 
templated as united to Christ so closely, 
as to be partakers in all the blessings of 
his purchase, in the triumphs of his resur- 
rection and ascension, and in the glories 
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of the beavenly state. To what high 
honours are they raised, to be thus united 
to the Son of God, not only as the Man 
of sorrows, hut as the Lord of glory, 
advanced to his throne, and possessing 
all authority and power. If Christ has 
entered into heaven as the forerunner, it 
was for them, and to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for them. If he has ascended 
up on high as a conqueror, it was to show 
that all their enemies were subdued, and 
that they would be made more than con- 
querors through him that loved them. 
If he has taken possession of that joy 
which was set before him, for which he 
endured the cross, and despised the 
shame, it was as their Saviour and repre- 
sentative. In him they have already 
taken possession of the heavenly man- 
sions, and enjoy the incorruptible inherit- 
ance. They have nut more surely entered 
into glory as united to Christ, than they 
will all in reality soon enter the place 
where he is, and so be for ever with the 
Lord ! The same promise which secured 
to him a glorious reward, after he had 
finished his work, is not entirely fulfilled 
till all his members are glorified together 
with him. It is not till they all surround 
his throne, out of every kindred, and lan- 
guage, and tongue, never more to think 
of sin or sorrow, but in songs of deliver- 
ance, that his mediatorial glory is com- 
plete : and in the full certainty that this 
event will be accomplished, his disciples, 
till the end of time, are said to have sat 
down with Christ in heavenly places. If 
we are of the number, the place of our 
eternal residence, the work in which we 
are engaged, our society, our enjoyment, 
our very names are in heaven : and 
though the enemies which impede our 
progress thither be numerous and mighty, 
and though our own weakness and fears 
may suggest to us that we shall never 
reach that happy land, we are sure, 
through our ever-living Lord, to prevail. 
The least spiritual blessing is an earnest 
and a pledge of all spiritual fidness. 
Grace, however weak, will certainly lead 
to glory. The objects of the Saviour's 
intercession may be perplexed, may, in 
this life, be afflicted, tormented ; but they 
are on the way to a crown and a king- 
dom, and no intervening power of earth 
or of hell can prevent them from reach- 
ing their. high destination : " Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or persecution, or famine, or 
peril, or nakedness, or sword ? Nay, in 
all these things we are more than con- 



querors, through him that loved us." 
Such is the effect of redeeming love and 
mercy. — /)r. Dewar, 



PRAYER. 



Sia Walter Raleigh, one day asking 
a favour from queen Elizabeth, the latter 
said to him, ** Raleigh, when will you 
leave off begging?" to which he an- 
swered, " When your Majesty leaves off 
giving!" But think how much more 
bountiful God is, who did not give over 
granting Abraham his requests for Sodom 
till he left off asking. And who can tell 
but that if he had gone on, and prayed 
that if five righteous persons had been 
found in Sodom, the city might have 
been spared for their sakes, according to 
his request. Can we think that God will 
hear the young ravens when they cry, 
and neglect the doves that mourn in the 
valleys ?— that he will hear the young 
lions when they roar, and forget the 
lambs that bleat after the sheep ? — that 
he will. hear Hagar and her Ishmael, 
that cry unto him in their extremities, 
and will yet turn his back upon the tears, 
or stop his ears to the prayers of his own 
children that cry unto him daily in the 
name of his dear Son, Christ Jesus? 
Undoubtedly not. St. Ambrose was wont 
to say, the better to comfort Monica, 
the mother of St. Augustine, who prayed 
much for him, "It is impossible that a 
son of so many prayers and tears should 
perish." As long, therefore, as God 
gives us a heart to pray for any mercy, 
let us not be out of heart. And why so ? 
Because then we beg no more than what 
God hath commanded us to ask ; and we 
ask no more than what he hath promised 
to give ; and he hath promised no more 
that! what he is able to perform ; and he 
will perform no more than what he shall 
have glory for, and we know that his 
glory is dear unto him ! — Beadle. 



THE GRAND DISCOVERY. 

A MAN may find much amusement in 
the Bible ; variety of prudential instruc- 
tion; abundance of sublimity and poetry; 
but if he stops there, he stops snort of 
its great end; for <*the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy." The 
grand secret in the study of the Scrip- 
tures is, to discover Jesus Christ therein, 
"the Way, the Truth-^nd theiLife."— - 

Cecil. Digitized by VjOOgL, 
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MOSSES.-Ko. II. 

It is impossible to describe the indi- 
vidual mosses without using botanical 
terms, and they are so little known by 
name to any but scientific readers, that 
in a paper intended like this for general 
perusal, it is not desirable to enter upon 
any enumeration of them. To a few of 
the commonest kinds, we may, however, 
be permitted to advert. Some, perhaps, 
have noticed these, who are not botanists, 
and may have learned their names from 
others, and looked with admiration on 
their beauty, as they have laid them 
down beneath the tree, or by the shadow 
of the rock, and gazed with earnest and 
delightful eye on the beauties and won- 
ders of nature. There have been days 
with many, when, like the poet, they 

" Could tramp across the brown and springy moor, 
And o'er the parple ling, and never tire; — 
Could look upon the ripple of a riyer, 
Or on a tree's long shadow down a hill 
For a whole summer's day;" 

and in these moments of dream-like 
musings, the emerald mosses may have 
attracted their attention. 

A great number of the hyprium, or 
feather mosses, are common in Great 
Britain ; and their bright green prostrate 
stems and branches form, in some cases, 
large lax tufts; in others, broad dense 
masses, on trees, on stones, on heaths, 
or banks, by wood or stream, wherever 
plants will grow. Sometimes we find 
them on the pasture lands, usurping the 
place of the more useful grasses, but 
making the surface so soft to the tread 
that the traveller is not disposed to de- 
preciate them. Now we find them making 
the rocks verdant like a mead, and again 
sprinkling even the sand-link with green 
patches, and glistening through the clear 
waters which run over them, and then 
looking greener than any object in nature 
to which we might recur for a comparison. 
Professor Hooker, in his " Muscologia 
Britannica," states, that there are 129 
species of this moss, and a botanist of 
repute thinks that this genus is so abund- 
ant and so extensively dispersed, that it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
they form a foiurth part of the vegetable 
clothing of this island. One of the most 
frequent is the poker feather moss, which 
grows in dense mats, at all seasons, and 
m all places; and the yellowish green 
tufts of the yellow feather moss may be 
found abundantly on the trunks of trees 
all the summer long. The wavy feather 



moss, with all its white membraneous 
leaves, is also a common moss on dry 
and heathy banks, and the floating aquatic 
feather moss, with its stem often a span 
long, varying, in Alpine rivulets, from a 
pale green to a deep purple tint, may be 
found in summer, in pools and streams ; 
while scarcely less common than even 
the poker species are the large branching 
tufts of the three-cornered moss, a robust 
plant, often from six to eight inches long, 
to be gathered in all seasons of the year 
in the wood and the hedge-bank. Its 
light elastic stems are used for packing 
brittle wares. Large patches of the pro- 
liferous feather moss, with its somewhat 
duller green hue, and loosely-spreading 
branches, have been employed as a safe 
medium of conveying leeches, as these 
animals can be carried about in the soft 
stems of moss, with less injury than in 
water. 

Several species of the hryum moss are 
common. These are lowlier mosses, and 
grow chiefly in wet places. The silvery 
bryum is a frequent plant, not only on 
the ground, but on house-tops. It may 
be known by its silvery appearance ; for 
though the lower part of the leaves is 
green, yet the upper half is clear and 
white ; several species of this genus are 
so common, that their '< home is every- 
where" throughout our island. 

Those little roundish cushion-like lumps 
of a dark green, so often seen on old walls 
and spotted over the tiles of the roof, 
gradually forming a soil for the houseleek 
and the stonecrop, are the cushion grim" 
mia moss; and another very common 
moss on walls and houses, as well as on 
hedge-banks and trunks of trees, is the 
wall tortula, which is generally rather 
higher than the last named moss. It has 
thick close tufts, and wherever mosses 
can take root, there this will flourish. 
Professor Hooker says of it, ** We have 
seen it on banks, forming the sea-shore ; 
and also on Mount Cenis, on the edge 
of the limits of perpetual snow." He 
adds that one species, the subulate tor'- 
tula, which grows at all seasons, and is 
very common on banks, possesses by far 
the largest leaves of any of our British 
species, although the stems are exceed- 
ingly short and unbranched. 

Every one at all observant of mosses 
knows some species of the polytrichum^ 
or hair moss, and they are rather more 
easily recognised than many mosses, on 
account of the great rigidity of the leaves, 
which are so thickly set around their tall 
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slender stems. This is a very large genus 
of mosses. In the north of England, 
mattresses, said to be superior to those of 
straw, are made of the common hair moss, 
which may be gathered at all times of the 
year from the heath land, where it spreads 
far and wide its large patches. Door 
mats, and very neat brushes, are made of 
its luxuriant stems, which are frequently 
more than a foot high. This is the moss 
of which it has been said that it is to the 
Laplander ''bed and bedding." They 
select the starry-headed plants out of the 
tuft, and cut away a portion large enough 
either for pillow or couch. This moss is 
held together, not so much by the shoots 
and stems as by the entangling roots, 
and is so compact that it does not easily 
disunite. On this the sleeper may repose 
as on softest bed of down, nor does it 
ever form into hard knots, or press down 
so as to lose its elasticity. It is also an 
excellent non- conductor, and therefore a 
quantity laid above the sleeper serves 
him for blankets and counterpane. When 
the Laplander is travelling, he folds this 
coil together, and carrying away his light 
bundle, reminds us of the nature of the 
eastern bedding, which the once palsied 
sufferer was commanded to arise and 
carry away, when the great Redeemer of 
mankind performed one of his miracles. 

Very beautiful are some other of our 
mosses, when keen driving winds and 
falling rains and snows have cut down 
the wild flowers, and left the trees with- 
out a leaf; when the grass is shortened 
in the meadow, and the garden ground 
looks dull and bare. Bishop Mant sings 
of the charms of this tribe of plants at 
that season : 

" Where the graTelly pathway leads, 
Through shady woods or plashy meads, 
Exulting in the wintry cold, 
Their cups the mossy trihe unfold, 
Fringed, and beneath a coping hid 
Of filmy veil and convex lid, 
On many a thread-like stalk bespread 
With yellow brown or crimson red. 
In contrast with the leaves of green, 
A velvet carpet." 

That genus of very minute mosses, 
called gymnostomum^ some of which are 
very common, are very interesting to the 
botanist, being, when seen with a micro- 
scope, most curiously elegant plants, 
though some are scarcely perceptible to 
the naked eye. They are widely spread, 
for they need nothing but moisture to 
bid them spring up either on the highest 
Alps, or in the deepest valleys, from the 
equator to the arctic circle. 



But wherever 

" Moss that gathers on the stone, 
Crown'd wiUi its little knolM of flowers, is seen," 

we niay be sure to find that interesting 
plant, the kygrometrical funaria, ^ot 
that the old mossy stone is so much its 
place as the hedge-bank by the wayside, 
where it is one of the commonest of 
mosses; but it may indeed be found 
everywhere. In spots where gipsies 
have encamped and improved the soil 
by the ashes of their fire, there this 
funaria gathers in abundance, and is 
generally about an inch or an inch and a 
half high. This moss has a long fruit- 
stalk, which twists in different directions, 
either when the air is damp or when 
moisture is applied to it. Its singular 
movements appear to be caused by the 
contraction of the vegetable fibre on the 
application of moisture. They may be 
observed by placing a dry fruit-stalk of 
the funaria in the hand, when the cap- 
sule will turn to the right or the left, 
according to the direction of the moisture. 

A common moss, which floats in large 
masses in rivers and pools of waters, not 
only flourishes when totally immersed, 
but luxuriates in the neighbourhoods of 
cataracts, and is most abundant and most 
beautiful where the stream is most tur- 
bulent. This plant is of some service to 
the Swedes; for they gather a quantity 
of it, and place it between the chimney 
and the walls, and thus by excluding the 
air prevent the action of nre. This moss 
is called the nerveless fontinalis. 

Some mosses grow in caverns, or other 
dark moist spots, and have been observed 
to produce light This has been seen 
both in this country and on different parts 
of the continent of Europe. The great 
botanist, Agardh, considered that this 
light arose from a small plant belonging 
to the cryptogamous tribe algoe, which 
grew upon the moss. This subject, how- 
ever, has been more recently minutely 
investigated ; and the fact appears to be, 
that at some seasons the utricles of the 
moss assume a globular shape, and being 
of a clear and transparent nature, light is 
reflected and refracted in such a manner 
as to produce this luminous appearance. 

The moss-like plants which are con- 
nected with the moss tribe, are the liver- 
worts and the chara tribe. The liver-worts 
are plants growing on trees, or on damp 
rocks, heaths, or on other moist places. 
Some species are, as Loudon remarks, the 
pest of the florist, whose Jower-pots 
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they disfigure by the green patches. In 
some respects botanists have considered 
them analogous to lichens, and they are 
regarded as intermediate between that 
tribe and the mosses ; but they have not 
the^ thick dull colour of the lichen tribe, 
being of a rich lucid green tint They grow 
in all -climates, requiring only the con-' 
dition of moisture. They are, when ex- 
'amined by a microscope, found to be even 
more beautiful than the mosses, and some 
are fragrant. They are abundant in the 
shady places of all climates. 

Of the obscure chara tribe, little need 
be said here. It consists of leafless plants, 
with slender brittle branches, growing 
entirely submersed in salt or stagnant 
fresh waters, in all parts of the globe, but 
most abundantly in temperate climates. 
These plants are of a dull greenish colour 
and foetid odour, and not having a marked 
affinity with any other plants, they have, 
by different botanists, been classed with 
various orders of cryptogamic vegetables. 

A. P. 



THE MYSTERY OP CHRIST. 

The mystery of Chrjst is a summary 
of all the doctrine of the Epistles, and in- 
deed of the whole Bible. It contains the 
mystery of Christ incarnate ; Christ dying 
upon the cross; Christ preached to the 
Gentiles ; Christ inhabiting the heart of 
his faitbful people. 

Christ incarnate is a mystery. " Great 
IS the mystery of godliness: God was ma- 
nifest in the flesh," 1 Tim. iii. 16. For 
" the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
amongst us;" that Word which was " in 
the beginning with God, and was God;" 
that Word who is " the image of the in- 
visible God, by whom all things were 
created, visible and invisible." This is a 
mystery, indeed, a secret of which man 
could have no information but by revela- 
tion, and which, when revealed as to the 
fact, remains an incomprehensible mys- 
tery as to the mode and details of its 
sistence. 

For what is so inconceivable as God 
iiade man ; the Almighty Creator, a crea- 
;uTe ; the eternal God, an infant of days ; 
le who ** being in the form of God, 
(hooght it not robbery to be equal with 
[yod : but made himself of no reputation, 
md took upon him the form of a ser- 
irant, and was made in the likeness of 
cnen," Phil. ii. 9. 

Christ dying a sfterifice upon the eross 



is a further step in this prodigious mys- 
tery ; that the eternal Son of God should 
have made " peace through the blood of 
his cross;" that he should have " recon- 
ciled us to God in the body of his flesh 
through death;" that we should have 
" redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins." What a mystery 
this ! Who can understand the depth of 
the riches of the love of God in thus 
setting forth his righteousness, " that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him 
which belie veth in Jesus," Rom. iii. 26, 

The mystery of Christ " preached to 
the Gentiles " is the third step in this 
infinite series of wonders. It was for 
this the apostle was cast into prison, and 
hurried to Rome. It was for this he was 
" made a minister, according to the dis- 
pensation of God which is given to me 
for you," (thus he addresses the Colos- 
sians,) " to fulfil the word of God; even 
the mystery which hath been hid from ages 
and from generations, but now is made 
manifest to his saints, to whom God would 
make known what is the riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory." 

And this admission of the Gentiles of 
all nations without circumcision, without 
descent from Abraham, without the Le- 
vitical priesthood, without the temple, 
without the sacrifices of bulls and of 
goats, and without the ceremonial law ; 
struck with consternation the mind of 
the Jew, disturbed his notions of supe- 
riority, laid waste his favourite enclosure, 
and swept away the fond distinctions be- 
tween the Greek and the Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond, and free ; and left Christ 
as all and in all. 

Yet on this everything depended ; all 
the grace, all the efficacy of redemption. 
It was therefore that the apostle con- 
tended so earnestly against the Galatians, 
who corrupted, by a reliance on circum- 
cision, the doctrine of justification ; and 
against the Colossians, who by ** angel- 
worship and neglect of the body" cor- 
rupted the doctrine of Christ's sole and 
most adequate mediation. 

The concluding step follows ; the mys- 
tery of Christ dwelling in the hearts of 
his people as " the hope of glory;" their 
** rising with Christ;" their having their 
"aflTectionsseton things above, "where he 
was sitting as Mediator at the right-hand 
of God; their being "dead to the law," 
and a worldly, earthly religion, and hav- 
ing « their life bid with Christ in God ;" 
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and their waiting in humble hope, " when 
he shall appear/' to appear *'with him 
in glory." — The Bishop of Calcutta, 



ALI BAJEE; OR, SCENES ON THE RIVER. 

Many, mighty, and majestic are the 
rivers of the earth. Issuing in rills from 
the mountains, and uniting their feeble 
currents, they increase in power. The 
greater they become, the greater are the 
tributary streams that join them, till 
broad, deep, and strong they nursue their 
resistless course to the bounaless ocean 1 
Truly God has cloven the earth with 
rivers ! He has commanded the waters 
to go abroad through the expanded 
world for man and beast, beautifying the 
plains, cooling the burning climes, ren- 
dering the sterile soil productive, and 
allaying the thirst of his creatures. The 
flowing rivers of the earth are welcome 
messengers of the Almighty, proclaiming 
to every land the wisdom, the power, and 
the goodness of our great Creator. 

** From glowing east to west, from pole to pole, 
In might and majesty the rivers roll." 
* « * ♦ * 

Far-famed as is the Thames for its 
merchandise and for the forest of masts 
that adorns its running waters, it is only 
as a brook compared with many of the 
mightier streams of the earth. What is a 
river of the length of two or three hun- 
dred miles, compared with those which 
are more than as many thousands ! Tiie 
mighty Amazon, the lengthy Mississippi, 
the broad-mouthed La Plata, the over- 
flowing Nile, are vast in size, and the 
JBurrampooter, the Wolga, the Euphrates, 
and the Danube are of the same kind. 
The river St. Lawrence has a character 
of its own, for in its course from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Erie it forms the Nia- 
gara Falls, that avalanche of waters which 
has called forth the wonder of the world. 

*« With headlong plunge the rushing waters bound, 
And bellowing thunder shakes the rocks around." 
» « « ♦ * 

Nor is the Ganges unworthy of being 
named among the mighty floods that 
flow majestically to the world of waters. 
Consecrated as it has been to idolatry, 
and worshipped as it is by the supersti- 
tious Hindoos, it has other and better 
claims on our regard, for its navigation 
gives employment to thousands, and its 
annual overflowings diffuse fertility and 



abundance around. The simple and 
superstitious Hindoos regard the flowing 
stream as a deity. "Ganga,'* say they, 
instructed by their Brahmins, "mighty 
Ganga, is the daughter of the mountain 
Hinavati, the sister of Osma, and the 
wife of Mahadeo, and she can wash away 
all our sins." Fed by tributary streams 
on its way from the mountains, it rushes 
on its headlong course ; but once among 
the plains it moderates its impetuosity. 

" Broad, deep, and strong, far-famed in mystic 
lore, 
The sacred Ganges sweeps along the shore." 
» ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

On the northern bank of the Ganges, 
where the majestic stream forms a mag- 
nificent semicircle five or six miles in 
extent, stands Benares, considered to be 
the most hallowed city of Hindostan. In 
Benares, Brahminical learning has estab- 
lished its seat, and Brahminical supersti- 
tion erected itself a sanctuary. Many 
are the antiquities of the city, great is the 
singularity of its structures, vast is its 
accumulated wealth, and immense the 
number of its inhabitants. Occupying as 
it does the hill that slopes down to the 
river's edge, on the outer side of the 
curve it presents to the eye an imposing 
amphitheatre, of the most striking and 
interesting kind. Temples and pagodas, 
beautifully painted and gilt, with domes 
singularly and elaborately ornamented, 
attract the eye; and conspicuously 
among them Aurungzebe's light and 
elegant mosque, with its tall and slender 
minarets shooting far upwards, relieved 
by the clear blue sky. 

" Pagodas with their domes and spires abound. 
And ghauts and temples widely spread around. 

♦ * * * 4: 

Ali Bajee, a tall and graceful Hindoo, 
habited in his jamma, or long robe of 
cotton, is standing at the prow of a bolio 
legowing, or pleasure boat. The string 
of many threads around his shoulders 
denotes the order of his caste, and the 
chalk, or clay lines on his face, proclaim 
him to be a follower of Siva. Ali Bajee 
loves the river, not only because it is witjj^. ; 
him a sacred stream, but on account of 
the delight he finds in being on board 
the different vessels that sail the flowing 
waters. It matters not to him whether 
in a patella, or a paunchway, a pinnace, 
or a dacca pulwar, a budgerow, or a bag- 
gage-boat, so that he is sailing, or row- 
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ing on the moving flood. On the river 
or in the city, he is fond of change. Now 
entering a pagoda, now descending a 
ghaut; now mingling in a marriage 
ceremony, and now attending the char- 
poy of a dying man. 

" On sea, on land, whate'er his caste or clan, 
Variety and change are dear to man." 



The ghauts, prodigious flights of steps 
descending to the river from the many 
temples that are erected on its banks, 
are crowded with multitudes assembled to 
batbe in the sacred stream. Cool and 
pleasant is the garden on the summit of 
the bank of the ghaut of Gensino, and 
fair to gaze on are the turrets and pavi- 
lions of the place. The pagodas, with 
many domes that are near, give an air 
of oriental grandeur to the scene. How 
devout seems the Brahmin yonder, re- 
citing his prayers to those around him, 
from the shade of the large chattah, or 
umbrella, under which he stands. How 
filthy and wretched are the fakeers, that 
noisily appeal to the passers by for 
charity. The broad mirror of the 
Ganges, lit up by the brilliant sun, is 
reflecting the whole, and the ghaut, the 
turrets, the spires, the domes, and the 
people are distinctly seen in the shining 
water. And who is he that is liberally 
distributing his bounty to the wretched 
amid the throng ? It is Ali Bajee. In 
pleasure, almsgiving, and idol-worship 
equally ready to act his part. 

" Through every changing clime, in every part, 
The libera] hand denotes a generous heart." 
* ♦ « » » 

The river is crowded with bathers, 
male and female, and their bathing- 
dresses are of diflerent kinds and of all 
colours. Ali Bajee is among them : 
where is he not, where a boat is to be 
seen on the river, or a concourse of peo- 
ple on the shore? Some are repeating 
their prayers before they make their 
ablutions; some are standing up to the 
waist in the river, pouring repeatedly the 
water over their heads with small brazen 
vessels, and a few strike out into the 
i >ptream. Ali Bajee is a swimmer, and a 
' bold one. Repeated ablutions are neces- 
sary rites in the Hindoo idolatry, and Ali 
Bajee thus combines his own recreation 
with the requirements of his faith. What 
a superstition is that of the Hindoo I 
Brahma the creator, Vishnu the pre- 
-^ server, and Siva the destroyer, are wor- 



shipped, with a host of other deities. 
Human beings, animals, birds, and fish, 
with rivers, brooks, stones, and logs of 
wood are worshipped also. 

** The mind of man, in cold and torrid zones, 
Has turned from God, and worshipped stocks 
and stones." 

♦ « « » * 

Ali Bajee, frt>m a bolio on the river, is 
enjoying the diversified scene. On the 
shore opposite to Benares, parties of pil- 
grims and wealthy travellers are descried 
with their cameU, their horses, and re- 
tainers : some are performing Hindoo 
rites, some are approaching the ferry, 
and others are bathing their elephants in 
the stream. Farther on is the procession 
of a rajah, or native prince, replete with 
magnincence and barbaric splendour. 
Camels and studs of horses highly capa- 
risoned, and elephants in splendid trap- 
pings, with howdahs of silver and gold, 
form a part of the splendid snectacle. 
Guards of mounted suwars, and nume- 
rous attendants, increase the extended 
train. On goes the fluttering cavalcade, 
equalling the wildest tales of Oriental 
magnificence. Ali Bajee indolently 
gazes around as the bolio floats along 
the stream. 

" When cares are light, and pleasure rules the day, 
Oar precious moments swiftly pass away." 
» » ♦ « ♦ 

It is night, dark night, and yet the 
street near the river is neither lonely, 
quiet, nor obscured, for a goodly caval- 
cade of elephants is pressing onwards, 
amid flaring torches, and accompanied 
with sonorous music. Every moment 
the throng increases, for it is a marriage 

Erocession. The bridegroom has made 
is bargain, he has fixed on a lucky day ; 
betel, a costly Indian shrub, has been 
exchanged; he and his betrothed have 
thrown rice on each other's heads, the 
marriage ceremony has been performed, 
the feast has been given, and Ali Bajee 
is conveying homeward his youthful 
bride. Larger grows the attendant 
throng, brighter gleams the flickering 
torches, and louder sounds the sonorous 
music. Happiness to the new-married 
pair ! Peace and joy to Ali Bajee and 
his bride ! 

" May shadowy gloom forsake their nuptial bowers, 
And brightness gladly gild their flying hours." 

* « « « « 

Sad is the sight in many parts of the 
city, for, striking as are the_ domes, 
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pagodas, minarets, arches, turrets, balus- 
trades, verandahs, galleries, projecting 
muUioned windows, and broad, overhangs 
ing eaves, the wretched yogees, senasees, 
fakeers, and other fanatics are disgusting 
to behold, so great is their filthiness and 
deformity. The most rigid austerities 
are practised by them to get money for 
the honour of their gods. Some go 
nearly naked, plastering themselves with 
chalk and cowdung. Some measure 
their length on the ground, and then rise 
and repeat the same course, until they 
have thus measured many miles. And 
others place themselves for years in the 
most disgusting attitudes of penance, till 
their limbs are stiffened. How different 
are these scenes to that on the river, lit 
up as it now is with sunshine, and 
covered with innumerable vessels and 
boats. AH Bajee and his bride are in 
the bud^erow yonder, and twenty oars 
are movmg gracefully, dripping with the 
sparkling water. That budgerow is a 
handsome boat. 

" With painted prow it glitters In the beam, 
And smoothly glides along the flowing stream." 
• • • » • 

A poor Hindoo, sick unto death, has 
been borne on his charpov, or litter of 
matting and bamboo, to the margin of 
the Ganges ; for to die at a distance from 
the sacred stream is a calamity that, to a 
Hindoo, is dreadful. The charpoyis now 
standing in the very water, and the Bajee 
is taking freely of the mud of the river 
which is considered holy, to lay it on the 
breast and cram it into the mouth, nos- 
trils, and ears of the dying man. Dying! 
He is even now at his last gasp, and Ali 
Bajee and those around him are pre- 
paring, according to his own request, to 
push, away the frail frame of the char- 
poy from the shore, that it may be 
borne away by the flowing flood, thus 
exposing its load of mortality to the 
ravenous appetite of birds of prey. 
Think of thy mortality, Ali Bajee! 
Think of thy own charpoy ! Think how 
soon what thou art doing for another, 
another may do for thee. Thy poor 
friend is dead, and 

" Grim Death, that sternly bade his life decline. 

May have an arrow in his hand for thine." 

• « • « « 

Within a bow-shot of the river, a 
widow 18 about to offer herself as a 
vietim on the funeral-pile of her hue- 



band. The pole has been made of green 
bamboo stakes, driven into the earth 
with dry fire-wood, straw and reeds be- 
smeared with grease, and strown with 
powdered resin: a white cotton sheet, 
washed in the water of the Ganges, is 
spread over the whole, and all is ready 
for the approaching victim. The body 
of the dead husband has been immersed 
in the sacred river, and the living widow 
has been led for ablution to the same 
stream. The throng are returning. 
They come I they come I The corpse ie 
laid on the pile, the wretched victim takee 
leave of her friends, and after scattering 
flowers and parched rice among the 
spectators, lays herself down on the pile» 
and embraces the body of the deceased. 
A piece of white cotton is spread over 
them both; wood, straw, and resin are 
laid upon them, the nearest relation to 
the woman sets fire to the straw with a 
burning torch, and the pile bursts into a 
flame. Hark ! Loud as arc the noise of 
the drums and the shouts of the crowd, 
that shriek from the blazing pile is louder 
still. The shriek has died away; the 
flames are extinguished, the sound of the 
drums has ceased, and the spectators are 
walking away. " Whose was the funeral 
pile?" asked a stranger just arrived at 
the spot. " The funeral pile," solemnly 
replied an aged Brahmin, who had as* 
sisted at the ceremony, '* was that of a 
new-married pair. They who have seen 
the face of Ali Bajee, will see his face no 
more ! " 

" The iRride-gpread sentence has gone forth on all, 
Jew, Christian, Turk, and Pagan, all mast faU." 

• * « • • 

Roll on, thou Ganges, and spread 
abroad the truth that thy divinity shall 
not endure. The licentious immoralities 
of the worship of Krishna, the sanguinary 
ceremonies of Kali, the bacchanalian 
orgies of Doorga, and the obscenities of 
Seeva and Mahadeva shall be abolished. 
The widow-burning piles shall cease to 
offer up its sacrifice of inhumanity, the 
car of Juggernaut to immolate its self« 
devoted victims, and India's innumerable 
idols shall be destroyed. The worship of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva shall be as 
though it had not been, and India and 
the wide-spread world shall acknowledge 
the Redeemer. 

" The Christian's faith shall fill the Hlndoo^s Soul, 
And /esua' name resound from pole to pole." 
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RESIDENT SONG-BIRDS. 

Op all the British resident song-birds, 
the mehdidm are the most remarkable 
for the strength of their vocal powers ; 
and the first of this family that claims 
our attention (for it is a brumal as well 
as an early vernal songster) is a very 
curious bird, not uncommon in some 
localities, but extremely rare in others, 
concerning which much of the marvel- 
lous has been written. If we are to 
believe some authors, the water-ouzel, 
water-blackbird, or dipper, deliberately 
descends into the water, and walks about 
on the bottom of the stream with the 
same ease and complacency as if it were 
stepping on the dry land, Now>, to say 
nothing of that extremely impracticable 
law of which we are reminded every hour 
of the day, and more especially '' when 
ehina faU^," the structure of the bird 
itself is not adapted for such a feat ; and 
though we havo no doubt of its sub- 
aqueous habits, which have food more 
tlum frolic for their object, we are more 
Ihan sceptical as to its pedestrian per- 
formances in such a situation. Mr. 
Macgiliivray, who writes as none can 
write who have not beheld what they 
write about, informs us that he has seen 
the dipper moving under water in situa- 
tions where he could observe it with cer- 
tunty, and he found that its actions were 
precisely similar to those of the divers, 
mergancers, and cormorants, which he 
had often watched from an eminence as 
they pursued the shoals of sand-eels along 
the shores of the Hebrides. It, in fac^ 
flew; not merely employing the wing 
from the carpel joint, but extending it 
considerably, and availing itself of the 
whole expanse, just as it would have 
done if it had been moving in the air. 
When searching for food, the dipper, 
according to Mr. Macgillivray, does not 
proceed to great distances under water : 
hut, alighting on some spot, sinks, and 
loon re-appears in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, when it either dives again, or 
rises on the wing to drop somewhere else, 
on the water, or to settle on an insulated 
stdhe in the midst of the brook. The 
same ornithologist broadly, and, as we 
helieve, truly states that the assertion of 
its walking below the surface, which 
some persons have ventured, is neither 
made good by observation nor conn- 
^nanced by reason. Its short legs, and 
long, curved claws are, as he says, very 
ill adapted for running, but admirably 



calculated for securing a steady footing 
on slippery stones, whether above or 
beneath the surface of the water. 

The sonorous song of this extraor-* 
dinary bird startles the ear as it comes 
mingled with the hoarse tones of the 
torrent, or the rushing of the wintry 
waterfall, sometimes in the midst of a 
snow-storm. Mr. Rennie, who remarks 
that it is one of the few birds that are 
vocal so early in the year as the months 
of January and February, heard it, on 
the 11th of the latter month, in a hard 
frost, when the thermometer in the 
morning had been at 26"^, sing inces- 
santly in a powerful and elegant style, 
with much variation in the notes, many 
of which were peculiar to itself, inters 
mingled with a little of the piping of the 
woodiark.. The day was bright, whilst it 
was singing, but it was freezing in the 
shade ; and the sun, whioh had con- 
siderably ^passed the meridian, was ob- 
scured from the songster by the lofty 
surrounding hills. The same author de- 
clares that the dipper consumes a con- 
siderable quantity of fishes' spawn, and 
especially of the ova of the salmon, 
Bechstein, who also notices its winter 
music, alleges that it sings, moreover, in 
the night. 

The nest is as curious as the bird that 
makes it. In shape it a good deal re- 
sembles that of a wren, having a dome 
or roof; but it is not so deep. Exter- 
nally it is formed of water-plants, or 
closely interwoven moss: within there 
is a lining of dry leaves. The access 
to the hollow chamber is through an 
aperture in the side. It is often placed 
in some mossy bank overhanging the 
stream, 

" Where the lady-fern grows longest ;*' 

and has been detected under a projecting 
stone forming part of a cascade, and be- 
hind a sheet of falling water. Through 
this liquid glassy curtain the bird darted 
to its home. The eggs, from four to six 
in number, are white, and pointed at the 
end ; and, wherever the nest is placed, 
such care is taken by the old birds to 
assimilate its hues to those of the locality, 
that, large as it is, the most acute eye is 
often unable to detect it. 

This water-blackbird is not uncommon 
in Scotland, nor in the north and west of 
England. In Wales and Ireland it fre- 
quently occurs. Mr, Yarrell mentions 
one which was seen at a water-mill, near 
Wyrardisbury, on the Colne^ abou|;J:wo. 
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or three hundred yards ahove the place 
at which that rirer falls into the Thames, 
just below Bell Weir, well known to the 
angler who goes after the trout. The 
bird, he adds, has also been seen on the 
Mole, near Esher, and in Essex ; but it 
is seldom found in the counties near 
London. — Broderip's Zoological Be- 
creations. 



THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, that he might 
the more induce his followers to the 
exercise of mercy, layeth before them 
the example of our heavenly Father; 
which, unless our consciences are seared 
as with a hot iron, must surely be a mo- 
tive of all motives. He is loving to the 
unthankful, patient towards the sinner, 
kind to the unkind. He maketh his sun 
to rise upon the just and upon the unjust, 
and his rain is to all alike profitable. 
The sun shineth, the day lighten eth, the 
fountain watereth, the shower bedeweth, 
all alike. Nay, without his mercy we 
cannot live, or move, or have our being, 
one minute of an hour. If, then, we are 
the children of God, — if we think it 
an honour to be reputed his sons, — ^if 
there be in us any love of " pure and 
undefiled religion," — let us follow our 
heavenly Father's steps, and imbibe some 
portion of his image. We cannot imitate 
him in his strength, nor in his wisdom, 
nor in his miracles ; only in the bowels 
of his pity and compassion let us be like 
him. Let tigers, dragons, bears, lions 
be cruel one to another ; let Scythians, 
cannibals, and those that know not God, 
be merciless one towards another. Even 
as God hath loved us, let us Christians 
be merciful, gentle, kind one towards 
another; let us not be "without natural 
affection." The merciful man's goods 
are blessed and multiplied of God. It is 
related in the lives of the fathers, that 
there was a certain rich man, who, as 
long as he was liberal to the poor and 
needy, found his goods increase so that 
he grew very rich ; but, withal, when he 
waxed covetous, and gave over his 
wonted liberality, his goods decreased, so 
that at length he became poor, which led 
him to ask a godly man how it was to be 
accounted for. The holy man answered, 
that as long as these two brethren, Dato 
and Dabitur vobis (" Give, and it shall be 

fiven unto you") dwelt together in his 
ouse, they kept God's blessing with 
them; but as spop ^% he banished the 



first, Dato, " Give ye," the other, be- 
cause it could not dwell alone without 
its brother, departed also, carrying away 
goods and God's blessing with itl 



THE FROZEN SEA. 

Furnished with excellent and well- 
informed guides, we left our inn next day 
at half-past six, to visit the Mer-de-glace 
and Montauvert. To ascend to the 
former we employed upwards of three 
hours; and in our route, passed through 

f)ine forests, where the dSbris of ava- 
anches, blocks of granite, and bleached 
trunks of trees, were assembled in striking 
confusion. At the fountain of Le Caillet, 
the torrent of the Arve seemed diminished 
to a thread ; " the bourg-like card-houses, 
and the fields and meadows like the 
squares of a chess-board, or beds in a 
flower-garden, embellished with a thou- 
sand different shades of green." Strug- 
gling onward, through an extremely 
difficult, though, happily, not a dangerous 
path, we reached the Hdpital de Blair, 
where the frozen sea suddenly flashed 
upon us in all its wild and indescribable 
magnificence ! — 

" Wave upon wave ! as if a foamiag ocean, 

By boisterous winds to fierce rebellion driven. 

Heard, in its wildest moment of commotion, 
And stood congeal'd at the command of Heaven ! 

Its frantic billows chain'd at their explosion, 
And fix'd in sculpture I here, to caverns riven ; 

There petrified to crystal; at His nod 

Who raised the Alps an altar to their Godl" 

To contemplate this unrivalled pheno- 
mena in detail, we followed a path bor- 
dered with rhododendron, and in a quarter 
of an hour stood upon the ice. Traversing 
its surface, several crevices widening into 
chasms, of a beautiful aqua-marine tint, 
commanded express attention ; and in 
addition to their rich prismatic hues, 
associated fearful ideas of dangers, which 
it requires great caution to avoid. These 
congealed waves, which from the heights 
of Montauvert appeared like furrows in 
a ploughed field, were now found to rise 
in abrupt ridges from twenty to forty feet. 
— Beattie, 



THE RAINBOW OF MERCY. 

Mercy is like a rainbow: we must 
never look for it after night. It shines 
not in the other world. If we refus^ 
mercy here, we must have justice to eter- 
nity. — Le Bos. ^ 
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Harrow on the Hill. 



A TRIP TO HARROW. 

To the political and commercial as- 
pects in which " the railway system " 
may be considered, we have already 
briefly directed the attention of our 
readers ;* But there are others in which 
it should be regarded, in order to gain 
an insight into its beneficial influence on 
the community at large. The politician 
may examine the statistics which our 
railroads furnish, and test their effects 
on the " relations " of the various dis- 
tricts of the empire, the continent and the 
world ; the soldier may dilate on the 
means they afford for attack or defence ; 
the economist may resolve them into a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
and the professional man may estimate 
the benefits they confer by the saving of 
that time which is money to him. But 
the philanthropist will not fail to con- 
template other results. He will think of 
the facilities they afford not merely for 
the communion of nations, but of classes, 
and of the inhabitants of districts ; and 
will regard the means of health to the 
body, of relaxation to the mind which 
they furnish, as well as the intercourse 
they afiford to domestic and social circles, 
as of no mean importance. 

If, too, a man would become ac- 
quainted with his kind, he will best do 

* See FiHtor, January, February, and March. 
May, 1849. 



so by availing himself of the abundant 
and yet increasing means thus afforded. 
To make the tour of Europe was once 
considered essential to the completion of 
a gentleman's education ; but it would 
seem that the chief objection to its more 
general adoption now, is the facility with 
which it may be accomplished. Never 
were the means of transit so abundant. 
Railways, steam-boats, carriages, cabs, 
saddle-horses, are at hand, and need only 
to be called into requisition. Outlandish 
secretaries, who sign passports, will be 
happy to complete yours. Carpet-bags 
and portmanteaus are exhibited in al-. 
most every street; while no less a person 
than Sir Humphrey Davy offers his 
" Consolations in Travel." 

Should the monotony of a round of 
toil depress the spirits, a journey, though 
for a short distance, may cause them to 
rise like the mercury of a barometer on 
a genial day. What says Burton to the 
traveller? "He took great content, ex- 
ceeding delight in that his voyage. And 
who doth not, who will attempt the like ? 
For peregrination charms our senses with 
such unspeakable and sweet variety, that 
some count him unhappy who never 
travelled, a kind of prisoner; and pity 
his case that from his cradle to his old 
age, he beholds the same, still, still, still 
the same, the same !" 

To the student of nature, ample are 
o 
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the opportunities thu8 afforded. Retiring 
from tne bustle of public life, he may 
seek 



'His 

Unspeakabl*, 



!• ttteienM tli»t dlffases charms 
\, rtr moUBtain, wood, «nd stream," 

and reoiproOAta the ientiment of the 
poet when be laid t 

" Yes ! pUuw ittt 'mid fttf-ltfotdhing woodless wilds, 
YThere no iwMt lOflf is heard; the heath-bell 

there 
Would tOOtlM my WMff liffhty and tell of Thee I 
There wottld my fTatenilly uplifted eye 
Survey the heayenly Tault, by day,— by night, 
When glows the firmament ttota pole to pole ; 



There would my oTerilowing heart esdaim, 
' The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
The ftrmamenk shows forth his handy work 1'" 



Many who, but a few years since, 
scarcely crossed the precincts of the 
country in which they were born, and 
knew as little of the general features of 
the land of their birth as of the geology 
of the moon, now visit distant spoti to 
which the solicitations of friends, the 
beauty of the scenery, or the charm of 
historic association, may hold out their 
attractions. Thus they are brought into 
contact both with individuals and classes 
of tlie community, and become acauainted 
with the customs, manners, and habits 
of those of whom they were previously 
ignorant. The prejudices which were 
long entertained in retired localities are 
thus gradually swept away by the on- 
ward advance of intelligence ; and as 
the facilities of communication are ren- 
dered increasingly available, ignorance 
will be diminished before the onward 
and resistless march of knowledge and 
truth. It has been justly remarked, 
that the spread of ideas, as well as 
the conveyance of persons and of mer- 
chandise, depends greatly on means 
of transit, and the Importance and in- 
terest of the subject scarcely requires 
further enforcement or illustration to the 
right-minded reader. 

A valuable effect produced by rail- 
roads is the facilities they have presented 
even to the poorer classes for innocent 
recreation; and no amusement can be 
regarded as more suited to increase the 
cheerfulness and comfort of the people 
than the pursuit of the enjoyments which 
the study of the beauties of nature pre- 
sents. It is true that they may not re- 
cognise the Great Supreme, who " hath 
measured the Waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the 
span;" but it will be admitted that to 
mingle in the beauties which nature un- 
folds, to hear the " warbling songster ** 



as it makes the blue vault of heaven 
vocal with its lays, and to observe 



• the mighty bow 



That spans the clouds," 

is far better fitted to lead to an apprecia- 
tion of the great truth that — 

*' Nature is but the name for an effect. 
Whose cause is God," 

than the humble room of the artisan, the 
crowded workshop of the mechanic, or 
the huge mill of the manufacturer. 

The season Is now commencing in 
which the inhabitants of town and city 
are beginning to avail themselves of the 
advantages thus proffered. In the plan- 
ning of short excursions to vary the mo- 
notony of labour, and of proreMional 
or commercial life, and the bright and 
cheerful mornings of spring afford irre- 
sistible arguments for the adoption of 
luoh a course. It is, however, often 
found that the tourist who is satisfied^ 
with employing the resources of the hour 
in directing his way in a region with 
which he is unacquainted, loses many 
pleasures which he might otherwise have 
enjoyed; and we therefore propose, to 
guide his steps and develop to him the 
beauties of a spot which, having already 
delighted us by its advantages, may be 
recommended to others. This spot is 
Harrow. , 

If our readers will enter a carriage of 
a train on the London and North-western 
Railway at the metropolitan terminus, he 
may in a few minutes be conducted to 
the desired spot. This line presents a 
diversity of interesting objects to the 
tourist, especially on the part which 
stretches between London and Birming-^ 
ham, in its picturesque, architectural, 
archaiological, and historical resources. 
Passing from the Euston-square through 
the Camden station, the traveller enters 
Primrose-hill tunnel ; but as we have 
recently directed the attention of our 
readers to these interesting spots, we 
need not stay for further reference. At 
a distance of between four and five miles 
from town the Kensal Green tunnel is 
entered, and soon afterwards the West 
London Junction appears on the left, if 
we suppose the traveller to be sitting 
with his face to the engine* Willesden 
station is next passed; and traversing 
the Brent viaduct, which is in some parts 
thirty-five feet high, Sudbury station is 
reached. The spire of Harrow church, 
and the outline of the school^are now 
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obwrved on the left, and the station is 
dote at hafid. This is eleven miles and 
a quarter from London, about a hundred 
and one from Birmingham, and a mile 
and a quarter from the town after which 
it is named. The Harrow-road formerly 
crossed the line at a temporary gate ; but 
a bridge has since been erected, which 
leads by a moderately steep ascent over 
the railway, the gate having been removed 
as soon as this was completed. The 
offices of the station are small, but ade- 
quate to the required traffic, and are 
situated to the right of the line. Omni- 
buses are at hand to con rey passengers 
to the neighbouring towns from the 
trains. Though the electric telegraph 
wires pass here, they do not commimicate 
with the station ; but if it is desired to 
tmnsmit intelligence to any part of the 
line, a temporary contrivance, which 
can be rendered available in a few mi- 
nutes, fuller answers the required pur- 
pose. This apparatus was maintained 
m action for some days during the politi- 
cal disturbances of last year, by means of 
which constant communication could be 
maintained with all parts of the country. 
Leaving the station, and crossing the 
bridge, from which a passing train may 
be viewed to advantage, the tourist may 
proceed by a pleasant road to the village 
of Harrow, which is situated on one of 
the highest hills in the county, and com- 
mands extensive and delightfiil prospects 
over several counties, an.d hence is itself 
oonspi(iUous at a considerable distance. 

Harrow has been associated with the 
names of many distinguished men. Here 
Dr. Samuel Parr was bom In 1747, and 
the school has nurtured the talents of 
many who have attained high intellec- 
tual eminence. The townspeople relate 
many anecdotes of Byron, who was a 
scholar here ; and a spot in the church^ 
yard, on which be was accustomed to sit 
for hours, is called ** Byron's Tomb," 
the remembrance of which Was dear to 
his heart in after years. How painful is 
it, however, to contemplate the career of 
one whose capacity was so exalted, but 
whose powers were enlisted against the 
cause of truth and righteotisness I 

The hill on which the village stands is 
Somewhat depressed in the centre, but 
haa two conspicuous eminences at the 
extremes. On the more north of these 
stands the church, with its tower and lofty 
steeple, a prominent feature throughout 
Middlesex and some of the adjoining 
counties. Part of this building is Nor- 



man, and belonging to the eleventh cen- 
tury; but the main fabric, with the 
tower, belongs to the fourteenth century. 
Immediately below the church lies the 
village, chiefly consisting of streets run- 
ning down the slope of the hill, and the 
best houses are mostly occupied by mas- 
ters connected with the free school to 
which Harrow is indebted for its popu- 
larity. 

This was fbunded, in 1571, by Mr. 
John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of the 
neighbouring hamlet of Preston, and 
received a royal charter, by the terms of 
which the management of the property 
and the appointment of the master were 
committed to six trustees as a body cor- 
porate. Nearly twenty years elapsed 
after the date of this charter before any 
building was erected, or statutes were 
propounded for the future government of 
the school; but about two years before 
the death of the benevolent founder, he 
issued a very curious document, contain- 
ing his " orders, statutes, and rules " for 
the regulation of the school. Among 
these, he directed that <<the schoolmaster 
might receive, over and above the growth 
of the inhabitants within the parish, as 
many * foreigners ' as the whole number 
may be well taught and applied, and the 
place can conveniently contain, by the 
judgment and discretion of the govern* 
ors. ' Five articles are appended to the 
statutes, which the master is required to 
recite to all persons bringing scholars to 
be received on the foundation of John 
Lyon t-^** 1. That you shall submit your 
child in all things, to be ordered in all 
things according to the discretion of the 
schoolmaster, or usher. 2. You shall find 
your child sufficient paper, ink, pens, 
books, candles for winter, and all other 
things at any time requisite for the 
maintenance of his study. 8. You shall 
allow your child, at all times, bow-^shafts, 
bow-strings, and a bracer, to exercise 
shooting. 4. You shall see diligently, 
Arom time to time, that your child shall 
keep duly the ordinary hours and times 
in coming to the school, and in diligent 
keeping and combining of his study. 6. 
You shall be content to receive your 
child, and to put him to some profitable 
occupation, if, after one year's experi- 
ence, he shall be found unapt to the 
learning of grammar. If your child shall 
use, at sundry times, to be absent from 
school, unless by reason of sickness, he 
shall be utterly banished from the school." 
Of John Lyon himself little is pre- 
o 2 
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senred. A monument in the nave of the 
church was his only memorial, till the 
year 1813, when some nohlemen and 
gentlemen, who had been educated at 
Harrow, subscribed for the erection of a 
suitable building, to which Dr. Parr con- 
tributed a Latin inscription. 

It will have been observed that among 
other regulations ordered by the founder, 
was one that the pupils should be taught 
archery : this injunction was rigidly ad- 
hered to for a considerable time, and up 
to the middle of the last century, aI^lual 
meetings were held on the 4th of August, 
when, at first, six, and afterwards twelve, 
lads belonging to the school shot at a 
mark, for the prize of a silver arrow. 
The butts, at Harrow, formed a beautiful 
■pot, situated on the left of the London- 
road, to a person entering the village in 
that direction. They were backed by a 
lofty and insulated knoll, which was 
crowned with majestic trees ; and on the 
slopes, rows of grassy seats were cut, 
gradually descending, "worthy," Dr. 
Parr observed, "of a Roman amphi- 
theatre." This favourite spot was some 
years since stripped of its wood, and the 
knoll has entirely disappeared under the 
unrelenting efforts of miners for brick 
earth. The last silver arrow was con- 
tended for in the year 1771, and was 
gained by the late lord Spencer, who had 
his likeness taken in the archer's costume 
of spangled satin, with green silk sash 
and cap, in which he won the prize. 
Important reasons led to the abolition of 
this custom, and the substitution of the 
more intellectual exercise of public 
speaking. 

The school-buildings are of brick, and 
form prominent objects from the neigh- 
bourhood. Till a recent period, they 
were for the most part of a very homely 
character. The school-house is a sub- 
stantial edifice, standing in a gravel court 
nearly at the summit of the hill. The 
old school-house is about fifty feet in 
length, and twenty in breadth, the 
walls being wainscoted with oak to 
about half their height. The period at 
which the masters ceased to occupy the 
rooms does not appear, but they must 
have previously suffered much inconveni- 
ence. In 1670, some allowance was made 
to the master for a house, and soon after- 
wards one of those belonging to the trust 
was made over to him and his succes- 
sors. This is situated nearly in the middle 
of the small street of the village, on the 
eastern side ; but it has since received so 



many additions and alterations from its 
various possessors, as to retain few traces 
of its original form. The Rev. Dr. Buder, 
during his head- mastership, is said to 
have expended igl 0,000 on this house. 
From the gardens, and the apartments 
facing them, a magnificent view is ob- 
tained, including the spires and elevated 
buildings of the metropolis. On the en- 
trance>porch to this house are two shields, 
one bearing a lion rampant, the other, two 
arrows crossed, — a device borrowed from 
the practice of archery here. The cross 
arrows are stamped on the outsides of the 
books given as prizes to the scholars. 

A stranger would be interested in ex- 
amining the old school-room, the desks, 
forms, panelling, floor, and doors of 
which are composed of oak, and are 
figured over with the initials or names of 
the various boys educated here. Among 
these may be seen the name of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Spencer Percival, 
Byron, sir Robert Peel, lord Palmerston, 
and other men of eminence. These are 
deserving notice, too, as illustrative of a 
propensity so commonly displayed by 
Englishmen, who do not fail to inscribe 
the letters "John Smith," or "William 
Tomkins," of no microscopic dimensions, 
on every available spot. 

The liberality of the founder of the 
school, and the judicious choice by the 
trustees of able and learned men as its 
masters, have chiefly conduced to its 
present very high reputation among the 
English aristocracy; but at the same 
time, it is indisputable that the intentions 
of the founder, as respects the poor of 
the parish, have been frustrated. The 
unsuitability of the education to the re- 
quirements of a village, and the appre- 
hension entertained by parents that their 
children might acquire habits inconsistent 
with the economy which their station in 
life may demand, by communion with 
the sons of men of rank and fortune, have 
rendered the educational advantages of 
the establishment for the humbler classes 
entirely nugatory. 

The villages in the neighbourhood are 
well deserving of notice, but space forbids 
further reference to them now. Harrow, 
is a spot, however, with a visit to which 
all will be gratified. Its proximity to the 
metropolis, and the facility of communi- 
cation afforded, render it specially inter- 
esting, while many, were they acquainted 
with them, would gladly avail themselves 
of the proffered advantages. 

F. S. W. 
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MAXIMS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Sir T. F. Buxton seems to have in- 
tended to publish a little work to be 
called ** Maxims for the Young." The 
following extracts are taken from his 
rough notes : 

" Mankind in general mistake diffi- 
culties for impossibilities. That is the 
difference between those who effect, and 
those who do not. 

" People of weak judgment are the' 
most timid, as horses half blind are most 
apt to start 

" Burke, in a letter to Miss Shackle- 
ton, says: 

* Thus much in favour of activity and 
occupation, that the more one has to do, 
the more one is capable of doing, even 
beyond our direct task.' 

"Plato, * better to err in acts than 
principles/ 

" Idleness the greatest prodigality. 

"Two kinds of idleness,— a listless 
and an active. 

" If industrious, we should direct our 
efforts to right ends. 

" The endowments of nature we can- 
not command, but we can cultivate those 
given. 

" My experience, that men of great 
talents are apt to do nothing for want of 
vigour. 

" Vigour, energy, resolution, firmness 
of purpose, — these carry the day. 

" Is there one whom difficulties dis- 
hearten, — who bends to the storm ? — He 
will do little. Is there one who will 
conquer? — ^That man never fails. 

" Let it be your first study to teach the 
world that you are not wood and straw — 
some iron in you. 

" Let men know that what you say 
you will do; that your decision, once 
made,. is final,— -no wavering ; that once 
resolved, you are not to be allured nor 
intimidated. 

" Acquire and maintain that cha- 
racter." 



" Eloquence — the most useful talent ; 
one to be acquired, or improved ; all the 
great speakers bad at first. — ffuskUson, 
—How to be acquired. 

" Write your speeches, — no inspira- 
tion. 

" Labour to put your thoughts in the 
clearest view. 

" A bold, decided outline. 

" Read tnuUutn non tnuUa, — homo 



unius lihrif [' Much, not many things--* 
a man of one book.*] 

" Learn by heart everything which 
strikes you. — Fox. 

" Thus ends my lecture : nineteen out 
of twenty become good or bad as they 
choose to make themselves. 



" The most important part of your 
education is that which you now give 
yourselves." 



THE STRUGGLE AGAINST CONSCIENCE. 

^ In reading the account of the conver- 
sion of saint Paul, I have been much 
struck with the simplicity of the narra- 
tive, and also with the strong hold which 
this fact had on the apostle's own mind 
in after years. It was a fact of which he 
had no doubt, and which he never forgot. 
It overturned all his previous opinions on 
religion. It made him constant in his 
adherence to the truth ; it explained his 
conduct ; it vindicated his principles ; it 
convicted his enemies of folly, as well as 
of wickedness, in opposing him. 

It seems to me, that we lose much of 
the benefit designed for us in the inter- 
esting record of this remarkable fact, by 
not looking through what was miraculous 
in the circumstances of this conversion, 
and beyond what was singular and per- 
sonal as peculiar to his case. We should 
fix our thoughts on the conversion itself, 
in its essential nature, as exactly the 
same with the conversion of any other 
person in any other circumstances. 

Now, what was the state of this young 
man's mind towards Jesus Christ, up to 
the time of his approach to Damascus ? 
He looked on him as a deceiver, and on 
his followers as weak, foolish, or mis- 
chievous persons. The miraculous ap- 
pearance of Jesus to him removed all 
that at once. It showed him that the 
disciples were right, and that he was 
wrong. Here was a change of opinion ; 
but this change of opinion was not con- 
version. 

Thus convinced of his error on so 
serious a matter, he was deeply dis- 
tressed. But this distress of mind was 
not conversion. 

Here, then, is a young man, struggling 
with the thoughts and the feelings which 
so suddenly and unexpectedly arise with- 
in him. Some of these thoughts and 
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feelings are such, that if he follows them 
out, he will, very likely, be converted ; 
on the contrary, if he throws them off, if 
he forgets them, if he stifles them, if he 
dissipates them, he will not be converted 
•—no, he will not be converted, even 
though he has been so clearly convinced 
of his error, and so much distressed about 
his sin. It is very plain to me, that a 
man may be convinced that he is wrong, 
and he may be mortified and grieved by 
his conviction, and this may be the fruit 
of a miracle upon his own person, and 
yet he may not be converted ! I think 
there is something more in this fact. 
One who has not seen a miracle, may by 
some other means be made equally sure 
that be has been wrong in opposing, or 
in neglecting the gospel. By whatever 
means any one is made sure of this, such 
a conviction must be painful, humili- 
ating, alarming, so long as he tbinks 
about it. Yet his conviction, we see, is 
not conversion. It may be fbllowed by 
conversion ; but it may not be followed 
by conversion. In the case of this young 
man drawing near to the gates of Da- 
mascus, it was most happily followed by 
conversion. He prayed ; he " received 
the Holy Ghost;" he believed in Christ 
for eternal life ; he " turned to the 
Lord." It was not by tbe miracle that 
Saul was converted. The miracle did 
its work for Mm in showing him that he 
was wrong. One may have this convic- 
tion now without a miracle; one may 
feel what Saul felt before his conversion, 
without a miracle. The reader of this 
paper may have felt this— perhaps feels 
It now. 

I. You may know that you are wrong 
in neglecting the gospel : so long as you 
think of this you must be unhappy. 
You are not a machine ; you are not a 
mere animal ; you are not merely a 
thinking, intelligent being ; you feel the 
difference between knowing that you are 
right and knowing that you are wrong. 
Well, now, I will suppose that whenever 
you turn your thoughts to the gospel, 
you are in the habit of regarding it as a 
Divine truth. You know that the gospel 
is a message of free salvation, through 
faith in Christ, clothed with tbe authority 
of God, and breathing the tender mercy 
of God. You can have no doubt that 
your happiness, in the long run, and for 
all future ages, depends on one thing, 
namely, on your being saved. To seek 
that salvation, and to seek as the gospel 
teaches you to seek it, must be right: 



not to seek it, must be wrong. Now, ' 
just think of this, my friend. - Are you 
neglecting your soul, your salvation, the 
gospel? Then I need not tell you, for 
your conscience tells you, that you are 
wrong; and it is a grave matter this: — 
to be wrong, not in a speculative notion, 
but in a practical concern of life; wrong 
in the master-spring of your whole cha- 
racter ; at issue with God ; this touches 
the core of your happiness ; you may be 
wrong to your undoing ! Can you think 
of this without uneasiness ? You would 
rather not think of it. It is a painful 
thought ; it disturbs you ; it makes you 
unhappy. Why has God put it into 
your power to disturb yourself, and to 
make yourself unhappy by your own 
thoughts? Figure to yourself a young 
friend of yours, threatened with con- 
sumption. It is right that he should use • 
all likely means for escaping the deadly 
malady. He is ordered to Madeira, and 
the means of going are put into his 
hand. Some caprice or waywardness 
takes him in the wrong direction. One 
day he is awakened to the thought — " I 
am wrong! if I persevere, I die I" He 
has still the power to change his course ; 
he hesitates ; he knows he is wrong ; he 
feels unhappy, so long as he thinks of 
his case. Is it not well for him that 
he can have such thoughts? la it 
not well for him that such thoughts 
should make him uneasy ? Are not such 
feelings proof of the goodness of God? 
His uneasiness is a motive, a new mo- 
tive for turning out of the wrong course, 
and reaching the genial climate to which 
he was sent, before it is too late to do 
him good. 

II. These painful but wholesome 
thoughts come to you in various ways. 
Excuse me for saying that I have been 
paying much attention, for some years, 
to this part of human experience. I have 
read some books relating to it. I have 
conferred with persons of sound judg- 
ment, and of extensive acquaintance in 
matters of this kind. I have conversed 
freely with some hundreds of persons of 
different ranks, and in widely varied 
circumstances. Tbe result is, I know 
not of any person who has neglected the 
gospel, who has not sometimes thought 
of his neglect, and felt unhappy. I have 
no wish to harrow up the feelings, by 
attempting to unveil the throbs and 
pangs of a wounded spirit: who can 
bear them? who shall desoribe them? 
Sometimes your mind, if i may so say. 
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worki upou itoelf. You eannot dntroy 
your own knowledge. You cannot 
always prevent one thought from sug- 
gesting another thouffht. You cannot 
always avoid heiog aTone, in the dark, 
periiapsy and in an anxious mood ; and 
yon can no more blunt the edge of your 
thoughts than you can stili the beating of 
your pulse ! Sometimes you make un* 
looked-for and unwelcome discoveries of 
your own state. Some passion has broken 
out ; self has been at work in a way of 
which you feel ashamed. You find that 
this living without prayer^ and without 
watchfulness, is living without God, and 
^linking down into a terrible death. 
Sometimes you feel the soreness of pain 
and sorrow. You are cut off from the 
business which absorbed your thoughts, 
*-from the amusements that dazzled 
your fancy, — ^irom the society that threw 
the witchery of its spell on your affec- 
tions; and the lights of plain truth show 
you what you are ! Sometimes you feel 
that you are in the presence of one who 
is converted. A mother's meekness, 
love, humble piety, have preached the 
gospel to you, with a voice that hushed 
all other charmers in your hearing. A 
lowly sufferer has told you of a com- 
forter that never comforts you. A fine 
example of Christian integrity brings 
before you a principle to which you are 
a stranger, a dignity of character to 
which you are not aspiring, a faith which 
lacrifices ease, property, and pleasure, 
with the spirit of the old martyrs. Somc- 
tiflus you find that you are left behind 
by those you love. From your own 
ranks, from your own family, ay, from 
your bosom it may be, a spirit has turned 
to God, and left you still lingering among 
those who will not turn to God. 

The preaching of the gospel has not 
always passed away without leaving an 
arrow in your bosom. The preacher has 
been made manifest in your conscience ; 
the truth he declares to you, in love, has 
made you feel that you are wrong, and 
has made you unhappy in that feeling, 
though you hide your wound, and bleed 
in secret. Now, He who made you is 
the Author of the gospel; the truth 
which touches you thus must be from 
bim. You can have no simpler proof, 
you need not any stronger proof of the 
legitimacy of the gospel ministry, and of 
the accuracy of the truth which it brings 
home to you than this : it is the ministry 
whieh the awakened conscience acknow- 
ledges; they are the truths from which 



the heart that will not turn to God 
shrinks back. 

III. You have power to rid yourself of 
these painful impressions. You have 
used this power. You have resisted the 
convictions of your own judgment, the 
verdicts of your own conscience, the 
apprehensions of your own heart You 
may remember many occasions when 
this resistance cost you a struggle ; but 
you did struggle, and you succeeded; 
and so you recovered the peace which 
had been broken. It is easy for you to 
perceive that such a power of resisting 
impressions belongs to your nature. 
Without this power, you would be the 
mere passive instrument of the purposes 
of others: you would not be a human 
being. Your freedom to act as you 
choose consists in this power. It is for 
the use you make of this power that you 
are accountable to God: you cannot 
imagine him calling you to account for 
actions which you could not help. Here 
lies your sin-^^resisting what you know 
to be God's truth, the intimation of his 
authority, or the expression of his mercy. 

See, in the Scriptures, how currently 
men are charged with this sin. In the 
stern rebukes of Moses, in the cutting 
accusations of the prophets, in the 
pointed denunciations of Jesus, and in 
the bumine appeals of the apostles, the 
precise and specific charge on which men 
are condemned is this-^the hardening of 
their hearts, refusing to listen, stiffening 
their necks, kicking against the goads. 
Is not this the main hindrance to the 
success of the gospel? Men have no 
want of intelUgence to comprehend plain 
preaching. They have no want of sus- 
ceptibility to feel the value of the salva- 
tion which is proclaimed ; they have no 
want of conscience to acknowledge to 
themselves that they are wrong in not 
believinff for salvation : but there is that 
within them, and they know it, which 
strives against the gospel, resisting its 
power, and effacing its impressions. Will 
you favour me with your patient attention 
while I show you how this power of 
resisting your convictions works ? 

1. By not attending to them. If 
you do attend to them, they make you 
uneasy, and, for this reason, you direct 
your thoughts to other things. How 
startled you would be, while listening to ' 
the most earnest appeals of a faithful 
preacher, if some one had the power to 
show you the active and busy thoughts 
which the hearers are pursuing, yes. 
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vurauing for the ezpreu purpose of reaisir 
ing the convictionB that are piercing them. 
Every hearer of the gospel understands 
my meaning, and inwanlly attests the 
truth of what I say. 

2. By dissipating them. If they are 
too keen to be escaped entirely, you raise 
questions on them. ^You speculate on 
matters more or less related to them. 
You look at them in any direction but 
that which is straight ; in any light but 
that of eternity ; in any appUcation but 
that of present duty — the present duty of 
turning to God, to which they urge you. 
You cheat yourself, by promising to con- 
sider, under some other circumstances. 
You conjure up a thousand difficulties, 
all of them fictitious, imaginary, unreal, 
in the way of acting on these convictions 
just now. You frame a thousand ex- 
cuses, all of them hollow, worthless, 
rejected alike by God and by your own 
conscience, for not doing now what you 
know you are called to do, what you 
know you have no right to leave undone, 
and what you dare not resolve that you 
will never do, namely, turning with your 
whole heart to God. 

3. By opposing to them some opinions 
that you have taken up. It may be that 
you have allowed yourself to be entrap- 
ped into the notion that you cannot help 
being unconverted; though, in your 
serious judgment, you know that this is 
not true, that it is contrary to Scripture, 
and to your own consciousness. It may 
be that you have lulled yourself into the 
dreamy mistake of going on just as you 
are, in the hope that, some day or other, 
God will convert you — a hope which you 
cannot foster with a clear conscience, and 
for which you have not the shadow of 
support in the oracles of God. Perhaps 
(for one moment do me the kindness, do 
yourself the justice, to think of this,) you 
flatter yourself with the expectation that 
time will work a favourable change in 
you — the poorest of delusions, falsified by 
every day of your past life, and by the 
experience of all mankind. 

4. You may resist your convictions by 
another process, of which it is my duty 
to give you an affectionate warning : it is 
this, disbelieving the truths from which 
your convictions have the power to dis- 
turb you. At the best, your assurance 
of these truths is far from being strong ; 
not, observe, that the strongest assurance 
of these truths may not be attained ; but 
because you have not chosen to seek it. 
What could be so unreasonable as to 



expect assurance without inquiry? Feel- 
ing that you must turn to God, if the 
gospel be true ; but not liking to turn to 
God, you are in danger, before you are 
aware, of coming to hope that it is not 
true. Now, even supposing, against the 
strongest likelihood, nay, against the full- 
est proof, that the gospel were not true, 
what security would you have, in that 
case, against eternal misery ? From the 
moment that you even lean towards 
hoping that the gospel may not be true, 
you acquire a terrible power of avoiding 
the convictions which the gospel pro- 
duces. I might here set before you the 
natural history of disbelief. I could^ 
demonstrate to you that, for the most^ 
part, it is the last cold refuge of the 
unconverted heart, the opium-eating of 
the intellect, the reasoning madness of 
the soul, the suicidal attempt to cut out 
the last fibre of your nature which the 
truth can touch, to tear away the only 
organ through which the light of reason 
can come : ** Take heed, lest there be in 
any of you an evil heart of unbelief." 

IV. This struggle against your con- 
science will come to an issue, one way or 
other. What is that to be ? 

You are told what the issue was with the 
young Hebrew, whose case has just given 
rise to these reflections. Would you be 
sorry to be assured that the issue would 
be the same in your case? When you 
think of Saul's conversion, his decided 
character, his devotion to his Saviour, hia 
superiority to fear, his sweet consola- 
tions, his honourable course, his calm 
anticipations of heaven, would it not 
make you glad to know that your strug- 
gles are to end as his did? Trace, for a 
moment, the history of that mind. You 
see that there was a conflict; he was 
kicking " against the goads." You see 
that the conflict did end. How did it 
end? He gave it up ; he turned to the 
Lord ; he yielded himself to the guidance 
of his Saviour; he said, ''Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?" He did it. 
He prayed-^prayed with a broken heart 
—prayed in earnest — prayed in faith — 
prayed for mercy till he obtained it. 
Having obtained mercy, he followed the 
directions sent to him from heaven. He 
gave his heart, his powers, his life to the 
Saviour of his soul ! The same ardour 
which had burned against the gospel and 
its followers is consecrated to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, for the multiplication 
and the happiness of its converts. • Him- 
self converted, he becomes a c^verter of 
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others. The *' traces of his spirit" are in 
the sighs of the wilderness, and in the 
debates of the crowded city, and in the 
perils of the pathless deep. The monu- 
ments of his conversion are the living 
temples he has founded in Asia, and in 
Europe, in Greece, Italy, and Rome. 
The seed-fruits of his labours have in- 
creased, beyond the possibility of being 
counted, ever since. No language could 
express the loss which the world would 
have sustained, if Saul of Tarsus had not 
turned to the Lord. No image can paint 
the blessedness to himself, and to myriads 
more, flowing from this one fact, that he 
gave up the struggle in which, it is pos- 
'sibie, you, my dear reader, are now 
engaged. , 

May the hope be indulged, that you 
are going to follow in his steps I You 
feel me struggle to be a painful one— -one 
of which you are ashamed — one which 
you know must end, and may end in 
misery ! Then, why keep it on ? 

Are not your convictions sent to you 
from God, to bring you to himself? Are 
not these impressions that disturb you 
the cords of love, by which he is draw- 
ing you ? Why, oh ! why should you 
resist them? You have a reasoning 
mind, which must tell you that resist- 
ance is sinfiil, and that you ought to 
yield. You have a heart panting, at 
times, with emotions of fear, of hope ; 
and every hope, and every fear alike 
conjures you to yield to God. Suppose 
you yield; suppose that even now you 
offer no resistance to the message of sal- 
vation. What have you to give up? 
Darkness, constraint, strife, peril, folly, 
guilt, misery! What have you to lay 
hold of 7 Light, freedom, peace, security, 
wisdom, salvation, joy ! 

Why should you not do this now? 
Let this be the hour of ceasing to strug- 
gle with your convictions. Say not that 
I am rash in urging this. In urging it, 
I mean all that the words express, but 
no more. This is no dangerous impulse, 
which it might be wise to check. The 
healthiest exercise of your soundest 
judgment will for ever approve of what 
you have been doing, if you now say, 
within yourself, *' It must be, it shall be ; 
I will no longer stand out against my 
Saviour, and against myself; it is hard 
for me to struggle with his entreaties, 
and with my own convictions : * Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?' " 

You are all but persuaded; but you 
are afraid of going back. You think, (do 



you not?) that however earnestly you 
feel just now, that you ought not to 
spend another hour among the uncon- 
verted ; a change may come to-morrow, 
and you will only be worse than you 
were before. No, dear friend; no, it 
will not be so. Turn to the Lord, and 
he will kindle that within you which 
shall never die. There is a line, within 
which yon are now lingering, near to 
which you have this moment come ; so 
long as you keep within that line, your 
heart will go back, all your convictions 
and serious thoughts will be stifled. But 
I would persuade you, and pray to God 
that you may be disposed, to cross that 
line : I would have you turn to God. 
Then, you will not go back; you will 
not desire to go back. He will take care 
that you do not go back. 

Do you say, ** Even now would I turn 
to God, but I am not ready for that ; my 
convictions are not strong enough ; I am 
not enough in earnest.'' So then your 
own judgment of yourself is, that your 
heart is already too hard to turn to God ; 
and yet, you are willing that it should 
be left alone, that it may become harder 
still ! 

But while I urge you to turn to God, 
you may be saying, ** How can this be ? 
It is not in my power to turn to God." 
To this seeming difficulty, let one who 
fully believes the evangelical doctrines of 
grace, oppose the conscientious belief 
that you are wrong in thinking as you 
do. For, first of all. How do you know 
that you cannot turn to God, until you 
have done your best in trying to turn to 
God ? Secondly. It is very true that you 
cannot turn to God, while your mind is 
not made up to it; while you seek ex- 
cuses for not doing it ; while you refuse 
to think of it as a matter of the most 
pressing urgency. Thirdly. Do you know 
any one who has honestly tried to turn to 
God, and failed ? I do not. Fourthly. 
Will you turn to God, if you can, and 
inasmuch as you can ? Fifthly. Are you 
quite sure, that your not having turned to 
God is not in any sense, or any degree, 
your own fault? Sixthly. Do you not 
suspect that this is only one of the many 
devices of your heart for keeping up the 
contest which I am beseeching you to 
close ? Seventhly. Come to the practical 
point: you cannot turn to God; be it 
so : will you pray to God to turn you ? 
Surely, he can do it. 

How many happy hearts will hail you, 
as you turn to God ! You will give more 
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joy than all the world could give to those 
who love you best, and whose love is 
most worth having. Think of a parent's 
trembling rapture in the conversion of 
a child. Have you a father ? Let him 
have this solace. Have you a mother ? 
Let her have this solace. Think of the 
Christian pastor's joy in the conversion 
of one of his beloved flock. Let your 

Sastor have this joy. Think how happy 
e who now addresses you would be to 
meet you among the converted. Do not 
rob me, I beseech you, of this cup of 
more than human pleasure ! Are there 
no pious, believing friends, who have 
prayed for your conversion? Do not 
hinder their prayers. Have you no 
younger sitter, or brother, or companion, 
who is waiting for your conversion? 
watching and wondering at your delay ? 
Oh ! let them see you turn to God, and 
they will follow you to Jesus, and go, 
hand in hand, with you to heaven ! 

Who will say there are not spirits now 
in woe that would come back, if it might 
be, to beseech you, with tears such as 
mortals never saw, with cries such as 
mortals never heard, that you would 
stand out no longer? I think it is no 
profane fancy, but a sacred probability, 
that there are now hovering over you, as 
you read these lines, unseen spirits of 
"just men made perfect," who, thou^ 
happy in their mysterious life, and in 
their hope of the glorious resurrection, 
would gather an increase of happiness 
beyond our power to estimate, from the 
contemplation of your conversion now. 
There certainly is near to you (think of 
him) the blessed Lord himself. He wit« 
nesses the appeal now made to you, and 
the way in which you deal with it. He 
is showing you his very heart ; he is tell- 
ing you of the precious blood he shed, 
that every sin of every convert might be 
pardoned. With arms outstretched, and 
with a look of love, he is saying to you, 
" Him that cometh to me, I will in no 
wise cast out." Why wilt thou die? 
Dear reader, are you young? Let me 
address you with much tenderness. Do 
you not know something of struggling 
against your conscience ? Young as you 
are, I believe you have, already, made 
your Saviour sorry by turning your 
young heart away from him ! Can you 
not remember when your thoughts of 
him were tenderer than they are now? 
Oh ! my young friend, you have begun to 
harden your heart against Jesus Christ I 
Reader! the season of youthful softness 



may have passed away from you, never 
to return in this world. The rude eolli- 
sions of passion, of interest, of worldly 
competition, are playing all their foroo 
upon you. The freshness of your heart 
is gone. At times, more and more 
rarely, though something tells you that 
it is not likely you will feel again the con- 
victions which, in better days, you strug- 
gled with and stifled. What a terrific 
power that is which you carry in your 
bosom, of smothering tne sparks of trtitby 
of drowning the voice of conscience, of 
deadening the emotions of the heart, of 
resisting Ood ! Beware I count not too 
much upon the future. Beware how you 
kick against these goads ! You may con- 
tinue till point after point is blunted ; till 
feeling after feeling is benumbed ; till fear 
has vanished ; till hope has fled ; till con- 
science has been seared as a shrivelled 
leaf— till your heart has become the grave 
of its own sensibilities ! There will be a 
rising. When the hand of Death has 
torn the vail of earth away, the hardening 
power of time, of will, of passion, of 
habit, of disbelief, will melt before the 
light of the world to which you go. 
Then, the tenderness of childhood will 
come back; and the healthy throb of 
manhood or womanhood will come baek. 
In the life and power of these restored 
capacities, you will tremble — a trans- 
parent, conscious, guilty, deathless spirit, 
in the sunbeam of God's eye ! 

Who can image forth the writhings of 
the self-torture ! What voice is there in 
the universe that will not address you in 
the sad and solemn accents to which you 
would not listen from the lips of mercy ? 

It must be so. From the very nature 
of your mind, it must be so ; from the 
justice of God, it must be so ; from the 
warning of the gospel, it must be so : for 
" how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ? '* 

Man, brother, sister, fellow-Mnner I 
and is there such an issue ? You cannot 
disprove it, without overturning the foun- 
dations of all truth. You cannot escape 
it. Will you brave it ? May God have 
mercy on you, and change your heart, 
that you may no longer struggle against 
your own conscience ! W. H. S. 



THE TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF THE 
MOON. 

A MEETING of the Belfast Scientifie 
and Literary Society was held recently, 
in the Museum, to hear from Dr. Romney 
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Robinion, astnmomei' royal, Armagh, a 
lecture ** On the Physical Characteristioi 
of the Moon's Surface," as exhibited by 
recent telescopic observations. 

Dr. Robinson commenced by calling 
attention to the moon's value in conneo<- 
tion with the economy of our globe, as 
influencing the tides, giving unexception- 
able means of determining longitude to 
the traveller and navigator, and serving 
as a connecting link — a step in the course 
of speculation^ — to guide astronomical 
research to the discovery of the great 
truths on which our system depends. 
Dr. R. then alluded to the speculations 
of the ancients on the moon, and stated 
the results of examinations by distin*- 
fished philosophers, from the earliest 
periods to the present day. The observa- 
tions of the moon through a powerful 
telescope have confirmed, to a considera* 
ble extent, the anticipations of the an- 
cients; at the same time, in other and 
very remarkable respects, they have 
shown most striking points of difference. 
Three of these are important, as showins 
the difference between the moon and 
this earth. 

The first is, that while the earth r&> 
volves round its axis in twepty-four 
hours, thus reproducing a quick reciprocal 
tion of day and night, it is otherwise, 
with the moon, as its day is pretty gene* 
rally equal to fourteen of our days, and 
its nights equal to fourteen of our nights. 
The second point of difference is, that 
the moon may be said to have no atmo<- 
Bphere of any description, and no vapour. 
This is ascertained in various ways by 
astronomical ohservation, but the most 
eonvincing proof of it is obtained by the 
oceultation of a star by the moon. If 
there be an atmosphere, it must be per- 
feetly transparent^-it must be a thousand 
times rarer than ours ; and if so, it must 
difter from all other gaseous vapours 
with which we are acquainted. It fol- 
lows, from the absence of an atmosphere, 
that there can be neither clouds, rain, 
wind, nor frost in the moon, and that, 
unlike the mountains of earth, which 
show nothing of their principal aspect, 
owing to the action of the atmosphere, 
the forms of the mountains, and the 
various accidents of their surface, are as 
sharply and as clearly defined as when 
they were created. The third point of 
difference between the moon and the 
earth is, the light and spongy character 
of the materials of which it is composed. 
By a peculiar, though flight, mutation of 



the earth's axis, we have ascertained that 
the moon is about the one-eightieth of 
the weight of the earth; that a body 
weighing six pounds here would weigh 
only one pound in the moon ; and that a 
twenty'-four pounder, if it could be fired 
from the moon, would throw shot six 
times as far as it could on this earth. By 
ascertaining the comparative weight of 
the two bodies, we can also determine 
their relative specific gravity; and we 
have found that the density of the moon 
is, supposing it the same throughout, 
about the six-tenths of that of the earth. 

The interior parts of our earth are, 
however, extremely dense, compared 
with the upper surface. Mr. Francis 
Bailey ascertained that owing to the 
pressure of the superincumbent earth, 
marble rock would be in the centre of 
the earth seven and a half times denser 
than platina, the weightiest of metals; 
and three hundred miles under the sur- 
face, it would be as dense as platina. 
The earth would be one hundred times 
heavier than it is, were it not that the 
heat of the centre of the earth, which is 
in a state of ignition, increases the elastic 
force of the rocks, and resists the pressure 
of the surface mass. In the case of the 
moon it is not known whether there is 
this central heat or not ; but if they sup- 
posed a heat to exist there of the same 
intensity as here, the density of the 
moon's surface would he little more than 
that of cork. 

The learned doctor, after stating that it 
was scarcely possible for him to confine 
himself to sobriety of language in de« 
scribing the appearance of the moon as 
seen through the most powerful tele* 
scopes, and after expressing his regret 
that a small observatory has not ere this 
been established in the Botanic Garden, 
or some other convenient place beside 
Belfast, proceeded to say that the total 
absence of atmosphere contributes to fill 
up the extraordinary beauty of a lunar 
landscape. In the moon every rock and 
crag is as sharp as when it was formed by 
the hand of the great Creator. On earth 
every object at a distance is obscured by 
the atmosphere, and the outlines of every 
crag and hill are more or less softened 
and rounded off by the influence of the 
same medium ; but at a distance of 
250,000 miles from the moon, every little 
detail is seen with a degree of sharpness 
and precision which is perfectly surpris- 
ing. When looking at the moon by the 
telescope, there is observed over a great 
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portion of its surface large spots, slightly 
and differently coloured. By calculating 
their size, the height of every elevation 
and the depth of every chasm can he 
accurately ascertained. Towards the 
south of the moon is a very mountainous 
tract of about 1,000 square miles, covered 
with the most extraordinary peaks, rug- 
ged and wild beyond conception, and not 
presenting one single square mile of 
moderate level. These immense mural 
precipices have no counterpart on earth. 
Humboldt caused a careful search to be 
made for a precipice on our globe, where 
a stone could be dropped 500 feet without 
touching an obstacle. The search was 
in vain. 



ascertained that precipices occur run- 
ning perpendicularly down 25,000 feet. 
The reasons of this wonderful fact are to 
be looked for in the atmospheric causes 
before alluded to, and in the lightness of 
the rocks in the moon. The finest range 
of mountains in the moon, which are 
called the Appenines, are best seen when 
the moon is seven or eight days old. 
They are very like a mountain chain, as 
represented in a good map. To the 
north they rise abruptly from one of 
the dark spaces called seas, so abruptly 
that a high cone rises in two miles to the 
height of 14,600 feet— a height which, in 
proportion to the surface of the moon, is 
twice as high as the loftiest peak of the 
Himalayas is to the earth. This chain 
runs along the plain southwards, and 
spreads in a chaos of stupendous moun- 
tains, 17,000 miles square, offering to the 
eye a series of fearful summits, deep 
ravines, and gullies, and not a spot where 
a human foot could tread. North and 
west of this chain are the Alps, in which 
a gigantic cleft runs through the highest 
parts, connecting the plains, termed by 
the ancients '* mare imbrium" and " mare 
frigorW* — the sea of showers and the sea 
of cold. This cleft is from three to six 
miles broad, eighty-five miles long, and 
12,000 feet deep, with nearly perpendi- 
cular sides. It runs forty miles into the 
plain, gradually diminishing its width 
until it appears as a fine crack, and ter- 
minates in a small crater. 

Near this arises an insulated cone, 
called Pico, a perfect sugar-loaf in shape, 
but rising at an angle that no earthly 
materials could sustain. It stands about 
7|000 feet high, and its shadow extends 
ninety miles. Another class of moun- 
tains occur in the form of long chains. 



from 30 to 400 miles in length, and only 
300 or 400 feet high, extending across 
the plains. They are of soft rounded 
forms, like sand drifted and thrown into 
ridges, as if by the action of submarine 
currents, just as if the bottom of our own 
sea were exposed to view in its present 
state. Their whole character, also, re- 
sembles very much the eskers or gravel 
ridges which are found running along the 
valley of the Shannon, and which have 
been produced by similar causes. These 
ranges, however, do not constitute a 
fiftieth part of the lunar mountains. 

The others are of a type wholly dif- 
ferent, and are termed "ring-mountains." 
They are monstrous cavities, some of 



In the moon, however, it has beei#«^hem 150 miles in diameter, and as 



accurately circular as if they had heen 
drawn by a pair of compasses. They are 
surrounded by a high, rocky wall, full of 
asperities, like a piece of thick slate 
broken across, and presenting the shat- 
tered laminee. These mountains cover a 
fifth of the whole visible surface of the 
moon. The finest specimen is Oavius, 
seen in the south, when the moon is nine 
days old. It is a hollow of 143 miles in 
diameter, and 16,800 feet deep, the wall 
nearly perpendicular, and the sides and 
floor perforated with similar cavities of a 
smaller size. When the ring-mountains 
are small, there is a group of hills rising 
from the floor of the cavity. The moun« 
tain Tycho, which is a most remarkable 
object through a telescope, is of this 
character, appearing as a brilliant spot, 
with white rings, and seen best at the full 
of the moon. The wall is very thin, and 
so bright that it is seen during eclipses. 
The cavity is 17,000 feet deep, and the 
walls fifty-four miles in diameter; 12,000 
feet down, there runs a broad, flat ter- 
race, three miles wide, very rough and 
ragged ; and below, another series of two 
set of terraces, from which rises a central 
mountain, 5,000 feet high. Another type 
of ring-mountains is, when the cavity is 
partially filled with a soft material. Plato 
IS an example. His wall is very bril- 
liant, sixty miles in diameter, and 4,600 
feet in depth, the bottom being of a 
dark grey colour, perfectly uniform and 
smooth. 

The next feature on the moon's surfiice 
is the seas, as they have been styled by 
the ancients ; but as they are not fluid, 
they should rather be termed plains. 
They present a jagged and irregular sur- 
face, composed of slight elevations, and 
interspersed with esker-like ridges, with 
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a few small ring^mountainB, rounded and 
obscured, and a large portion of their 
walls defaced, as if water-worn. They 
present the appearance, not of seas, but 
of places where seas have been. A sin- 
gular channel is observed near Herodo- 
tus; it cuts through his wall like a 
gorge, flows through its windings, and 
diBcbarges into the " oceanua proceUa- 
rum" (ocean of storms). It was about a 
mile wide, forty-three miles long, 4,500 
feet deep, with steep, brilliant sides, as 
if hollowed out by a fluid. Such dry 
streams differ totally from a terrestrial 
river, which is wide at the mouth, re- 
ceives tributaries in its course, lessens in 
size as it approaches its source, and then 
diminishes to the rills feeding its infant 
waters. Exactly the reverse, however,' is 
the case in the lunar streams. The class 
of objects called rills, or more properly 
rifts, are very conspicuous near the cen- 
tre. The course of one is 104 miles long, 
three-quarters of a mile wide— -depth un- 
known. It runs through a dozen of cra- 
ters. Near it another, of 150 miles long, 
runs through a high alpine district, and 
splits into two one of its loftiest peaks. 
Westward is a network of smaller rifts, 
appearing as if the surface had been 
cracked by the action of some internal 
force. 

The doctor proceeded to say, that it 
miffht be asked what ring-mountains are ; 
and after giving distinguished authorities 
in favour of the old idea that they are 
craters of volcanoes, and the peculiarities 
which had induced them to adopt the 
I opinion, went on to state a number of 
I objections sufficiently convincing to upset 
I the theory. He next, in reply to the 
continually-put question, "Is the moon 
inhabited, and if so, are its inhabitants 
analogous to ourselves?" — ^proceeded to 
•ay: My answer must be m the nega- 
tive. There is no air to breathe, no 
water to drink, no vegetation to support 
life, no possibility of communication on 
the fearftil abysses of land, and no seas 
to traverse. Supposing inhabitants to 
exist, they must be morally as well as 
physically unlike us. We are endowed 
with certain Acuities which we must use. 
We build cities, we clear forests, we 
unite, and, alas ! we war with one an- 
other. Were such occurrences to take 
place in the moon, we should see their 
efi^ects. With lord Rosse's six feet 
i reflector, «i object of 100 yards in dia- 
meter can be discovered ; any variation 
of colour in the surface can be ascer- 



tained; a town like Belfast, with the 
spiring chimney-stalks of its manufac- 
tories, could not be overlooked. Yet 
nothing of this has been seen. All is 
still, immovable, and dead — not the 
slightest trace of any visible living being. 
We must then suppose that the moon is 
not intended, at least at the present time, 
for the support or habitation of any living 
thing such as exists in our earth. Our 
glimpses at the planets show the exist- 
ence of the requisites of life in them ; but 
in the moon there is nothing which could 
support life, such as that with which we 
are acquainted. There is, however, suf- 
ficient connected with her to irresistibly 
call forth the recognition of the power, 
and wisdom, and glory of the great Being 
who created her, and who has endowed 
us, his creatures, with faculties to seek, 
however faintly, for the evidences of his 
work in the worlds that surround us. 



EMINENT NATURALISTS. 
No. I. 

It is stated in the inspired records, 
that " out of the ground tne Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them," 
Gen. ii. 19. Thus it appears that Adam 
was guided to the designation of the 
animals around him by appellative words, 
which would alike aid his memory and 
other mental operations, and facilitate 
the more enlarged application of thought 
and language. 

In after times more knowledge was 
acquired of animated nature. Michaelis 
observes, that *^the systematic division 
of quadrupeds given by Moses, is so ex- 
cellent, as never yet to have been obso- 
lete ; but on the contrary, is still con- 
sidered useful by the great writers of 
science ; a fact," he adds, *< which cannot 
but be looked upon as truly wonderful." 
Solomon spake not only of trees, from 
the cedar which is in Lebanon to the 
hyssop or moss, springing out of the 
wall, but also of beasts, of creeping 
things, and of fishes. 

Among uninspired men, Aristotle, the 
founder of the Peripatetic school of phi- 
losophy, stands pre-eminent in early 
times, for his researches in natural his- 
tory. Alexander, afterwards called the 
Great, was confided to his care, on 
attaining the age of fifteen. Great bene- 
fits were conferred for his sake by Philip 
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of MaoedoD, on the inhabitants of 
Athens, and Aristotle obtained permis" 
sion to occupy the Lyceum, a large in- 
closure in the suburbs of that celebrated 
city. He gave public lectures there for 
thirteen years, during which time he did 
not cease to correspond with Alexander. 
That celebrated prince had placed at his 
disposal several thousand persons, who 
were occupied in hunting, fishing, and 
making the observations necessary for 
completing the " History of Animals," a 
work Aristotle had undertaken. Alex- 
ander is also said to have given an im- 
mense sum — 800 talents — ^to this work, 
while he took care to send the philoso- 
pher a great variety of zoological spe- 
eimens, collected in countries which were 
subdued by his arms. 

Aristotle has been styled ** the secre- 
tary of nature." Diogenes of Laertes in 
Cilicia, who lived about the end of the 
second century, gives the titles of no 
fewer than two hundred and sixty of his 
works. According to Dr. Gillies, he 
must have " composed about four hun- 
dred different treatises, of which only 
forty-eight have been transmitted to ihe 
present age^ But many of these con-^ 
sist of several books; and the whole 
of his remains still forms a golden stream 
of Greek erudition, four times exceeding 
the collective bulk of the Iliad and 
Odyssey." 

With natural history Aristotle had a 
comprehensive acquaintance ; he At^ 
ranged the animals he observed, not 
according to the species, (the course of 
many of his successors,) but according to 
their orders and functions ; an anticipa- 
tion the most honourable to his intelli- 
gence and judgment of the modem 
soiences of physiology and zoology. The 
best edition of his history of animals is 
that of "Schneider," in four volumes 
8vo., published at Leipsio in 1811. 
Though a most remarkable work, it must 
not be considered a safe guide at the 
present time. Numerous, as might be 
expected, are its errors ; and he who 
would now make real progress, must 
avail himself of opportunities diKgently 
to study the natural world, and the best 
auxiliaries of instruction he can com- 
mand. 

Caius Plinius Secundus, who died in 
the seventy-ninth year of the Christian 
era> though a naturalist, was not such an 
observer as Aristotle, nor had he the 
genius of that great philosopher. His 
work on natural history is described by 



himself as compoMd of extrftels from 
more than 2000 volumeSi Written by tra- 
vellers, historians, geegraphers, and phi- 
losophers, of whose productions only 
about forty Remain, some of whieh are 
merely fragments. He was therefore a 
compiler rather than an author, and, 
moreover, one not prepared to sift the 
true from the false. We observe in the 
writers to whom he refers an unbridled 
exereise of the imagination, and in him- 
self an extraordinary credulity. Still 
there is much in his work of curious 
information. His Latinity is remarkably 
pure. 

Zoology, like other Sciences^ made btit 
little progress from the time of Pliny to 
the commencement of the sijtteenth cen-* 
tury. We dwell not on the writers of the 
interval. They applied their eyes to the 
works of their predecessors rather than to 
living objects; and repeated what vrad 
said before with bat little addition. The 
gold and the dross remained together; 
the one nnbrightened, the other intact. 
The furnace, however, did not then exist 
which oetild bring the preeiotts metal into 
its proper State. 

In the seventeenth eentury, Swammer- 
dam was the most distinguished natural^ 
ist, and his inquiries into the straotufes 
of insects were accurate and extensive. 
It is singular that this most interesting 
division of animated natlire was so long 
neglected. There is but little exaggera- 
tion in one of the papers of ** The Idler," 
in which the writer says t ** All the faults 
of my life were for nine months circu- 
lated through the town with the most 
ftetive malignity, because I happened to 
catch a moth of peeutiar variegation ; and 
because I once outbid all the lovers of 
shells, and carried off a Nautilus, it was 
hinted that the validity of my uncle's 
will ought to be disputed." While some 
light was possessed by a lew, it fell only 
within the limits of their very narrow 
circle ; beyond was the gloom of dense 
ignorance, in which prejudice existed in 
all its aotive malignity. 

John Ray, the son of a blacksmith, 
obtained high and well-deserved honour 
at the university of Cambridge. He was 
the intimate friend of one who, like 
himself, has been decribed as an ad* 
mirer of the works of God, and who 
aided him in reviving the much-neglecCed 
study of botany. The reception of his 
*' Catalogue of Cambridge Plants," pub- 
lished in 1660, encouraged him to more 
vigorous reseAtch, and led him (o travel 
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eztennTely in England and Wales, as 
well at oYtr a part of Scotland. The 
friend just referred to, and hie companion 
in these excursions, was Mr* Willooghby, 
one of his pupils | but who was early 
remoTed hy death. Kay subsequently 
traversed the Low Countries, Germany, 
Italy, and several islands of the Medi- 
temnean. 

Having published many important vo- 
lumes on Natural History, he prepared 
the one by which he is most known: 
" The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of Creation." His object was, to 
demonstrate the existence of the Great 
Sapreme f to illustrate some of his attri- 
butes, and to stir up and increase, in 
those who read his work, the afibotiops 
and habits of admiration, humility, and 
gratitude. In this purpose, he presents a 
striking contrast to not a few, unhappily, 
of those who preceded or followed him. 
Often do we read of marvellous opera- 
tions, which could only be effected by the 
Almighty, but without a tribute to his 
perfections, or even an acknowledgment 
of his being. Nature is sometimes spoken 
of, but raSier like some fabled goddess 
of antiquity $ while God, who ^* created 
all things by the word of his power," and 
whose '< kingdom ruleth over all," seems 
absolutely forgotten. 

There is now a society of naturalists 
at- Cambridge, named after this eminent 
man, the " Ray Society." 

Willoughby, the pupil and companion 
of Ray, died before oe reached the meri- 
dian of life. Of him Dr. Derham says ; 
" His example deserves the imitation of 
every person of great estate and honour ; 
for he was a man whom God had blessed 
with a very plentiful estate, and with 
excellent parts, capable of making himself 
useful to the world. And accordingly he 
neglected no opportunity of doing it. He 
did not (as tbe fashion too much is) 
depend unon his riches, and spend his 
time in sloth or sports, idle company- 
keeping, and luxury; but practising 
what was laudable and good, — what 
might be of service to mankind. And 
among other virtuous emplovments, one 
he much delighted in, was the searching 
after and describing animals, (birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects,) which pro- 
vince he had taken for his task, as Mr. 
Ray had that of plants. And in these 
matters he was a great master, as he was 
also in plants, fossils, and, in short, the 
whole history of nature ; to which I may 
add that of coins, aad most other eurious 



parts of leaminff. And in the pursuit 
and acquest of this knowledge, he stuck 
neither at any labour or cost ; noble 
monuments of which he left behind him 
in those posthumous pieces which Mr< 
Ray afterwards published." W. 



ALAK QUINTIN'B INQUIRIES. 
HOW MUCH no YOU OWE? 

This to many people would be an un- 
welcome question ; a trying question ; 
an embarrassing question: hardly, in- 
deed, could a more disagreeable inquiry 
be made. What ? Call upon a v^n all 
in a moment to give an account of his 
private affairs ? Require him to tell you 
how he stands with his neighbours and 
those with whom he deals! Be assured 
that Alan Quintin never thought of 
taking such a liberty. 

Whether you owe anything, or nothing, 
to your butcher or your baker, your land- 
lord or the tax-gatherer, is no affair of 
mine. If you owe them nothing, so 
much the better ; and if you are in their 
debt, hy getting out of it, you will please 
them, and also contribute to your own 
peace. But my question has nothing to 
do with money matters, so make your- 
self easy. 

A man may be deeply in debt without 
owing money ; for he may have received 
attention, civility, kindness, friendship, 
and many other favours that he is bound 
to acknowledge, v How much, then, do 
you owe for these things; and what 
course are you taking to acknowledge, 
if you cannot cancel, the obligation ? 

Are you, in your turn, attentive, kind, 
and friendly to all? Do not trouble 
yourself to give me your answer; give 
it to your own heart. 

But, passing by what you may owe to 
the young and the old, the rich and the 
poor, your neighbours, your friends, and 
your enemies, let me ask how much you 
owe your greatest Creditor? How much 
do you owe the Almighty Giver of all 
you have or hope for ? What an amount ! 

Were he severe, Well might he wear a frown 1 
Time would not serve your pen to write it down< 

What do you owe him for the senses of 
heating, seeing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling ? You have heard the song of the 
lark, the soft note of the lute, the voice of 
praise^ and tha invitation of the messenger 
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of mercy proclaiming the glad-tidiiigs of 
salvation. You have seen the sun rise 
and set, the fair earth and heavens, and 
the forms and faces of mankind. You 
have smelt the fragrance of the flower, 
the new-made hay, and the savoury 
viands that delight the palate. You 
have tasted the delicious fruits of the 
tree, the pleasant flavour of dainty meats, 
and the refreshing water of the crystal 
spring; and you have felt the cool 
breeze in summer, the warm glow of the 
earth in winter, and the softness of the 
silky and furry dress. For these things, 
among others, are you indebted. How 
much do you owe? 

You owe Him for health, without which 
life loses its enjoyment ; for the use of 
your limbs, moving about from one place 
to another with ease and pleasure j for 
preservation, by day and night, from 
unknown and unnumbered dangers ; and 
for sickness, that often teaches us more 
than we learn from health. What an 
amount of debt has here been incurred, 
and what a fit subject is this for your 
meditations ! 

And how much do you owe Him for 
the book of truth ? For the knowledge 
of this and another world that it com- 
municates ? For the necessary reproofs 
it has given you in your wanderings and 
backslidings ? For its abundant conso- 
lations in trial and affliction beyond all 
price? And for its precious promises, 
so well adapted to sustain the drooping 
spirit, and assure the desponding heart ? 
These are no light items in your account; 
no trifling additions to the sum total of 
your debt. Have you gone through 
them with care, or have you altogether 
disregarded them ? Your debt in either 
case IS great. Daily gifts, too. 

Like ocean waves, in quick succession mount, 
And hourly mercies swell the vast account. 

How much do you owe Him for con- 
vincing you of sin when you were reck- 
less, and bringing you to repentance 
when your heart was hardened? How 
much for giving you faith to believe in 
his holy word and will ? How much for 
peace, and love, and joy ; making your 
crooked paths straight, and your rough 
plain ; and turning your darkness to day, 
and your mourning into mirth? You 
have needt>f the pen of a ready-reckoner 
to answer the question, How much do 
you owe him ? 

Figures and words gnreat numbers will express ; 
Our sins and mercies both are numberless. 



And what do you owe Him, think you, 
for his power, his wisdom and goodness 
set forth in the creation, preservation, 
and redemption of the world? What for 
the ransom that he found for sinners? 
Will thousands of silver, or tens of thou- 
sands of gold, be worth regarding? Will 
the rubies and diamonds of the earth do 
to set against the blood of the Redeemer? 
I ought not only to ask how much you 
owe him, but also how much you have 
paid him. Let me, however, first ask, 
have you the inclination to know what 
you owe him ? And have you the desire 
duly to acknowledge the d ebt? ^A re 
you turning your heart U^I0Ktl^^t 
Creditor, or are you lifting up your Keel 
against him ? 

And now. Christian reader, sum up 
altogether the multiplied mercies of your 
-heavenly Father, from your birth to the 
present hour; your existence, your 
health, your faculties, your possessions, 
your preservation, your enjoyments, and 
your hopes ; adding to them the value 
of that atoning sacrifice offered up on 
the cross, and the worth of an eternity 
of joy and glory secured to you by the 
redemption of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ! Look, on the one hand at 
your piled up sins, and on the other at 
your mountainous mercies; and while 
you feel how much you owe, and how 
utterly unable you are to pray, let your 
language be, 

Almighty Lord, my debt is in degree. 
As vast as Time, and all eternity;. 
I humbly place myself at thy control, 
My heart and life, my body and my soul ! 



OPINIONS. 



Bishop Hall remarks, it is too much 
stiffness to stand ever on the height, and 
to give no quarter in matter of opinion ; 
like those peremptory Egyptians, who in 
several cities, would either profess to 
abhor the crocodile or to deify him. 
There is a mean, if we could hit on it, in 
all, save fundamental, quarrels, worthy 
to be the scope of all our charitable 
desires; which if we could attain and 
rest in, we and the church of God should 
be peaceful and happy. 



SL££P. 



Sleep, the type of death, is also, like 
that which it typifies, restricted to the 
earth. It flies from hell, and is excluded 
from heaven ! — Colton, _ 
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Greater Bird of Paradise. 



THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
The birds of paradise are distinguished 
07 having a straight, compressed, and 
■tout beak, not marginated. They have 
covered nostrils, as in the case of crows ; 
but the influence of the clime they in- 
habit—which extends to birds of several 
other genera, so far as the beak is con- 
cerned — imparts a velvety texture, and 
frequently also a metallic gloss to those 
feathers which overlay the nostrils, while 
wie plumage of various other parts ac- 
quire a singular development. Some of 
them have thinly-barbed feathers on 
their flanks, or rather shoulder-tufts, 
which cover the closed wing, so pro- 
longed, indeed, as to form immense tufts, 
J^hich extend far backward beyond the 
body. There are also in general barbless 



filaments attached, which are even more 
elongated than the airy lateral plumes. 
Others have similar long filaments, but 
their lateral filaments, though still elon- 
gated, do not pass the tail. Of this 
illustrations are furnished in the king 
bird of paradise,* and the variety called 
the magnificent, t Some have also 
thinly webbed feathers on the flanks, but 
they are short. The six-stemmed spe- 
cies X have a golden green spot on the 
throat, and three long filaments proceed- 
ing from each ear, which are terminated 
by a small disc of barbs of the same 
colour. Lastly, there are some with 
neither elongated filaments nor lateral 

• Paradisaa regia, Cincinnurus regius, Vieillot. 
t Paradisaa magnifiea, Sonnerat. % ParadUaa^ 
aurea, Gmelin ; Paradisaa sexsetacea, Shaw. ^ 

F 
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tufU,* as the superb bird of paradisef and 
the golden bird,t the last being conge- 
nerous with the Australian regent bfltL 
Belon, who went to the east, partljr in 
order to obtain information oil the ittb*^ 
jeet, thought that the phcenix was one of 
the birds of paradise; the ''Rhyotittfes" 
of Aristotle, who describes it in the old 
erroneous way, as being destitute of legs, 
and using the long feathers of its tail to 
suspend itself from trees. The first Por- 
tuguese navigators, also, called the bird 
of paradise the bird of the eun.§ 

Few birds have given to the naturalist 
more trouble, in discovering its real 
characteristics and habits, than this. By 
some it has been described as an inhabits 
ant of the air, living only on the dew of 
heaven, and never touching the surface 
of this terrestrial sphere; and others, 
while believing that it never rested on 
the earth, have considered that it sub- 
sisted on insects. Some have ranked it 
among the birds of prey, and others 
have asserted that it was without feet 
This, however, is easily accounted for. 

The natives of the Malacca islands, of 
which it is an inhabitant, cared little for 
natural history. The legs of the bird 
being large and strong, and neither oraa-* 
mental nor required in the skins made up 
for general commerce, were cut off;while 
the natives thus concealing what they re- 
' garded as a deformity, considered them- 
selves entitled to augment their demands 
when they offered the bird for sale. The 
purchaser of it, in Europe, naturally 
inquired for the legs, of which it was 
destitute, and the seller began to think it 
could have none. Hence it was con- 
cluded that a bird without legs must live 
in the air, which would render them 
unnecessary; the extraordinary splen- 
dour of the plumage aided the deception, 
and as it was considered to have ** hea- 
venly beauty," it was thought to have 
*' a heavenly residence." In accordance 
with this view its name was given, and 
the false reports which have been pro- 
pagated on the subject arose in conse- 
quence. Hence Linneeus and the older 
writers styled the bird apoda, or footless, 
although the man who first introduced 
the bird to the scientific in Europe, dis- 
tinctly stated that it was in no prominent 
respect different from other birds. 

Antony Pigafetta, who accompanied 

* The Lophorina, VieUlot, t Paradiaaa 

tuperba, Sonnerat. J Paradisiea aurea, 

Btaw ; oriolut aureus, Gmelln. § Passero* 

datol. 



Magellan in his voyage round the world, 
brought home the bird. of paradise with 
him, In tbo year 153$, and in the journal 
of tb« voyage he mftntions the fact, that 
the natives cut off Uie legs of the bird, as 
parts of no importance, previously to sell- 
ing it. Yet the celebrated Aldrovandus, 
having only seen such mutilated speci- 
mens, aocttsed Pigafetta of gross false- 
hood, in asserting that the bird was 
naturally furnished with legs and feet. 
Sealiger believed the bird to be footless ; 
and in the eighteenth century, count de 
Bttffon contributed to the propagation of 
the error. Having observed that the 
ostrich, and some other birds, cannot fly, 
but walk ; that others, like the hawk, 
though flying and swimming, cannot 
walk, he goes on to say that there are 
others *' which neither walk nor swim, 
and are incapable of any other pro- 
gression than that of flight." But un- 
happily for the assertion, the birds of 
paradise by no means excel in flight, 
Afom the shortness of thei^ wings, and 
the impediments they suffer from their 
flowing plumes, which arise either from 
the sides of the chest, or from other parts 
of their body. On the other hand, their 
ion^ and stout legs and large claws 
indicate that they are birds whose habits 
require that these organs should be deve- 
loped. They appear to live principally 
among the branches of woods and forests, 
though they sometimes visit the ground 
for food, which consists not only of fruits 
and berries, but it is said that the larger 
species also feed on insects.* 

Acquaintance with some of these facts 
at length threw light on the general 
darkness that prevailed on the subject. 
But credulity, when undeceived, some- 
times runs to the opposite extreme ; and 
this harmless bird was next branded with 
the extraordinary rapacity of destroyinj^ 
all those of smaller size with which it 
eame in contact, and the amazing rapi" 
dity of its flight was dilated on, as quali-' 
ties by which it was enabled to perpetrate 
almost incessant slaughter among the 
feathered races. This view, however, 
was subsequently shown to be most erro- 
neous. The long plumes, with which 
the greater bird of paradise is orna- 
mented, prevent its flying excepting 
against the wind ; for it would otherwise 
disorder its feathers, and the plumes, like 
sails, would drive the bird along with 

* An " latrodnctton to the Study of Birds ; or, 
the £lement« of Ornithology on Scientific Prin* 
ciples." Published by the Beliglous Tract Society. 
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great force. Indeed, the birdi abstAin 
irem flight altogether during a Btorm, 
vhjch would infallibly throw them to the 
ground. When flying, they are noisy, 
like Btarlings ; but their common cry it 
nid to resemble the croaking of ravens, 
and is particularly audible when, in 
somewhat windy weather, the incum- 
bniDee of their long feathers brings them 
into imminent danger of falling. In the 
Am islands they are observed to perch 
on the highest trees. They are taken by 
tbe inhabitants with birdlime, or blunt 
•rrows; but when captured alive, they 
defend themselves with' their bills, with 
great vigour and determhiation. 

In their native groves, they fly in large 
flocks, so that districts producing the 
richest spiees have also the most beau- 
tiful birds. The inhabitants give them 
the name of ** God's bird," as being 
taperior to all others which he has made. 

As the countries in which they breed 
are subject to tempestuous storms, the 
birds are then but seldom seen, and it 
is thought that they fly to other lands, 
where they obtain food in abundance. 
In the beginning of the month of August, 
they are seen in great numbers flying 
together; and, according to the assui^ 
ance of the natives, following their king, 
vho is distinguished from the remainder 
by the lustre of his plumage, and the 
respect and veneration uniformly shown 
towards him. When they are surprised 
with a heavy gale, they endeavour to 
soar to a higher region beyond the reach 
of the tempest, where they can pursue 
their journey in security. In calm wea- 
ther, great numbers may be seen flying, 
both in Qompanies and singly, in pursuit 
of butterflies and other insects. 

In the evening, they perch on the 
highest trees of the forest, preferring one 
which bears a red berry, on which they 
feed when other food is scarce. The 
natives generally conceal themselves in 
As trees whither they resort ; and having 
hidden themselves from sight in a bower 
made of the branches, they shoot at 
them with arrows made with reeds ; and 
they assert that if they thus kill the one 
which they call the kinff, they are often 
tQccessful in their attacks on the flock. 
The chief characteristic by which the 
king is known is by the ends of the fea- 
thers in hie tail, which have eyes like 
those of a peacock. When they have 
made a capture, the usual method is. said 
to he to remove as much of the inside of 
the' bird as possible I and having cut ofi 



the legs, to insert a hot iron in the body, 
which dries up the internal moisture; 
and by filling the cavity with salts and 
spices, it is prepared for sale to the 
Europeans. By others, however, it is 
stated that the breast-bone is removed, 
and the birds are dried with smoke and 
sulphur. Many are exported to Ban da, 
where they are sold for half a rix-doUar 
each, and are sent to all parts of India 
and Persia, to adorn the turbans of per* 
sons of rank, and even the trappings of 
their horses. 

The general colour of the bird of parfr* 
disc is a deep cinnamon, with the excep* 
tion of the top pf the head and the hack 
of the neck, which are yellow ; the fea- 
thers which encircle the base of the beak 
as far a» the eyes, and cover the whole 
of the throat, are like velvet, and of a 
deep emerald green. From each side of 
the chest, in the male, springs a full 
plume, from sixteen to eighteen inches 
long, composed of slender shafts, with 
fine, loose, delicate webs ; in some spe- 
cimens they are bright yellow at the 
base, fading gradually into straw-colour : 
in others, they are paler ; from the tail 
coverts spring two slender naked shafts 
of great length, which taper gradually 
to a point, and are of a deep cinnamon 
brown. These elegant appendages are 
said to be lost during four months of the 
year ; in all probability, as in the case of 
the whidah bird and others, they are the 
decorations of the breeding season, the 
period in which all birds display their 
gayest livery. 

The magnificent paradise bird is of an 
orange chestnut colour above, the tint 
being darker at the top of the head and 
the back, while the tips of the wings and 
the tail are brown, and the throat of a 
black shade. At the back of the neck 
is a double rufl*, composed of slender 
plumes, with slightly dilated extremities, 
and from the tail coverts, which are of 
an orange colour, spring two long and 
slender shafts of golden green. 

It has often been found that if one 
bird has associated with a flock of a 
difTereut species, that it has the place of 
king among them, and thus many strange 
and unwarranted stories have been told. 
In this way, M. Vaillant accounts for the 
origin of the name of the king-bird of 
paradise, of which many legends are 
current in the eastern archipelago, where 
these birds are indigenous. It is averred, 
for example, that tue two principal sp^ 
cies have each their leader, whose im- 
p2 
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periftl mandates are received with sub- 
missiye obedience by a numerous train 
of subjects ; and that his majesty always 
flies above the flock, to issue his com- 
mands for inspecting and tasting the 
springs of water where they may drink 
with safety ;* this caution being neces- 
sary from the practice of the Indians of 
poisoning the water in which they drink 
for the purpose of capturing them. The 
explanation of M. Vaillant accords 
with the account given by M. Sonnerat 
of the manners of the king bird of para- 
dise ; for being a solitary bird, going 
from bush to bush in search of the ber- 
ries on^hich it feeds, t it may occasion- 
ally be seen near the flocks of those 
which are gregarious, where its singular 
plumage would render it conspicuous.J 
^ F. 

EVANGELICAL HOLINESS. 

Holiness is a Scripture term, and 
must be understood entirely in the sense 
in which the Scripture uses it. It is 
conformity to God, in his revealed cha- 
racter and will ; the en stamping again of 
his moral image upon us, of which we 
had been despoiled by the fall. This 
glorious perfection of his nature is re- 
flected upon and within us, and is made 
to shine conspicuously from us; as on 
the mitre of Aaron were engraved the 
words, " Holiness to the Lord," and in 
his breast-plate flashed the pure and 
sparkling gems. 

Its prerequisites must be carefully 
noticed. It is a fabric which can be 
reared only on certain foundations, 
which if not carefully laid, it can never 
stand. Redemption by Christ is one of 
them : " In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins,*' Eph. i. 7. Till redeemed from the 
dominion of sin, the curse of the law 
against us is unrepealed. The way is 
not open for the Holy Spirit to perform 
the oflice upon us of making us holy. 
Why care for the health and adorning of 
the prisoner, whose cell is unlocked, and 
over whom the sentence of death, that 
consigns him to execution, still impends? 
No ; I must come out of a guilty, con- 
demned state by faith in Christ, before 
the command can be given to take away 
my filthy garments, and to clothe me 
with change of raiment. Regenerating 
grace is the effect of this change of state, 

* Valentyn, Beschr. Van Oude, iii. ed. 1724. 
t Voyage k la Nouv. Guin6e, p. 156. % Aude- 
bert, Hist. Nat. Ois. de Paradis, p. 22. 



and lays the foundation for a holy cha- 
racter in a new and holy nature. We 
are so radically wrong, as it respects true 
holiness, that a Divine power alone can 
efiect the proper alteration in the root of 
our nature. "A corrupt tree," says 

Christ, " bringeth forth evil fruit 

Either make the tree good, and his fruit 
good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and 
his fruit corrupt," Matt. vii. 17; xii. 33. 
But who can alter the nature of a tree ? 
and who but God can change the bias of 
our whole moral nature? The figment 
of the Jews, that a little bone is left in 
the human frame which never perishes, 
and which will begin the resurrection, is 
not more groundless than the notion of a 
moral power left in the fallen mind to 
begin its renovation. We are said to be 
born from above. Surely this is incom- 
patible with first renewing ourselves. It 
is absurd to speak of a thing being cre- 
ated that was in existence before ; but a 
state of mind from which a holy character 
proceeds is expressly styled " a new crea- 
ture," 2 Cor. V. 17. If a power lies in us 
to begin the work, what propriety would 
there be in the prayer, " Create in me a 
clean heart, O God ; and renew a right 
spirit within me V* Psa. li. 10. Alas 1 
tul this work be wrought in us, it were as 
natural to expect a pure stream from a 
polluted fountain, as a holy life from 
our unrenewed and unchanged nature — 

Leifchild. 

« 

OLD HUMPHREY AT STAFFA AND lONA. 

" There is -where wild Atlantic roars, 

And tempests spread their wings, 
A low and lonely Scottish isle, 

The resting-place of kings. 
And there the bones of godly men 

Are sepulchred around, 
And crosier'd hands and crowned heads 

Are mouldering in the ground." 

The bellman was abroad, as I walked 
round Oban Bay, clamorously announc- 
ing that a steamer would leave the pier 
the following morning for Stafia and 
lona, at the reduced price of five shil- 
lings. The crier rang his bell and made 
his speech opposite the coach-ofiSce, the 
Caledonian Hotel, the Temperance Hotel, 
the Post-ofiice, and other places, that all 
might be aware of the good news he had 
to communicate. When, however, I 
entered the Caledonian Hotel, many 
doubts were expressed as regarded the 
fulfilment of this promise ; and as some of 
us were very desirous to see StafFa and 
lona the following day, we agreed to 
guarantee the captain of the regular 
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steamboat twenty passengers, at ten shil- 
lings a head. The next morning came, 
misty and drizzling, with occasional 
showers ; but at the appointed hour the 
passengers, a few ladies among them, 
were on board the steamer which, in a 
little time, was tearing her way through 
the Sound of the Mull. For a season, 
everything seemed to be comfortless and 
disconsolate; the deck of the steamer 
was wet, the wind gusty, the water 
rough, the indented shore of Morven 
partly hidden by the mists, and even the 
mountains of Mull but dimly descried. 
This was the more to be regretted, as in 
fine and clear weather the prospects from 
the Sound are very striking. Still, as 
Staffa and lona were our grand attrac- 
tions, we kept hoping, almost against 
hope, for a clearer sky. 

We had pointed out to us, as we passed 
them, at the entrance of the Sound, the 
village of Auchnacraig, and Duart Castle 
on the Isle of Mull, as well as Ardtornish 
Castle on the coast of Morven. Sir 
Walter Scott says : 
" Ardtoroish, on her frowning steep, 
*Twixt cloud and ocean hung — 
Hewn in the rock, a passage there, 
Sought the dark fortress by a stair, 
So straight, so high, so steep ; 
With peasant's staff, ooe valiant hand 
Might well the dizay pass have mann'd 
'Gainst hundreds arm'd with spear and brand, 
And plunged them in the deep." 

The Isle of Mull, though not niore 
than twenty-five miles across it, is little 
less than three hundred miles in circum- 
ference, on account of its being so much 
intersected by arms of the sea. There is 
much grazing, but very little tillage in 
the island. We stopped at Tober Mory, 
the Well of our Lady, and much admired 
the bay in which the admiral ship of the 
" Invincible Armada" was forced to take 
shelter in the storm. 

On the shores of Mull, a' crag is 
pointed out, overhanging the sea, con- 
cerning which there is the following tra- 
dition : — Some centuries since, the chief 
of the district, Maclean of Lochbury, had 
a great hunting excursion, and to grace 
the festivity, his lady attended with her 
only child, an infant then in the nurse's 
arms. The deer, driven by the hounds, 
and hemmed in by surrounding rocks, 
Wr to a narrow pass, the onljr outlet 
they could find. Here the chief had 
placed one of his followers to guard the 
deer from passing, but the animals rushed 
with such impetuosity, that the poor man 
could not withstand them. In the rage 
of the moment, Maclean threatened him 



with instant death ; but this punishment 
was commuted to a whipping, or scour|f- 
ing, in the face of his clan, which m 
these feudal times was considered a de- 
grading punishment, fit only for the 
lowest of menials and the worst of crimes. 
The clansman, burning with anger and 
revenge, rushed forward, plucked the 
tender infant, the heir of Lochburg, from 
the hands of the nurse, and bounding to 
the rocks in a moment, stood on an 
almost inaccessible ciifF projecting over 
the water. The screams of the agonized 
mother and chief at the awful jeopardy in 
which their only child was placed, may 
be easily conceived. Maclean implored 
the man to give him back his son, and 
expressed his deep contrition for the 
degradation he had, in a moment of 
excitement, inflicted on his clansman. 
The other replied, that the only condi- 
tions on which he would consent to the 
restitution were, that Maclean himself 
should bare his back to the cord, and be 
publicly scourged as he had been ! In 
despair, the chief consented, saying, he 
would submit to anything, if his child 
were but restored. To the grief and 
astonishment of the clan, Maclean bore 
this insult, and when it was completed, 
begged that the clansman might return 
from his perilous situation with the 
young chief. The man regarded him 
with a smile of demoniac rage ; and lift- 
ing the child high in the air, plunged 
with him into the abyss below. The sea 
closed over them, and neither, it is said, 
ever emerged from the tempestuous 
whirlpools and basaltic caverns that 
yawned around them, and still threaten 
the inexperienced navigator on the 
shores of Mull I 

There is hardly any end of castles in 
the isles and highlands of Scotland. The 
headlands are crested with them, go 
where you will. Aros Castle, a strong, 
rock-built fort, attracted our eyes on one 
side, and at the end of the Sound we 
were greeted by another. 

For there Mingarry's mouldering castle stands 
On Ardnamurchan's lone and hilly lands. 

The lords of the isles, that owned so 
many fortresses, must have been ina* 
portant persons in their day ; and such it 
seems by the following anecdote, that 
some of them, at least, thought them- 
selves. The Macdonalds, lords of the 
isles, long retained their lofty spirit after 
their power had declined. One of thei^ 
happening to be in Ireland, was invited 
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Co an entertainment by the lord-lieu- 
tenant, and being among the last who 
came in, he seated himself at the foot of 
the table, near the door. The lord-lieu- 
tenant asked him to sit beside him. 
Macdonald, who did not understand 
English, asked, * What says the carle V 
'He bids you move to the head of the 
table.' «Tell the carle,' replied the lord 
of the isles, 'that wherever Macdonald 
sits, that is the head of the table.' " . 

How frequently does age live over 
again the season of youth ! How con- 
tinually in after years do we realize the 
emotions of childhood ! As the steam- 
boat left behind her Loch Sunart to 
brave the Atlantic, a rush of boyish 
remembrances came over my heart. I 
was in the midst of the Hebrides, or 
western isles of Scotland, not less, per- 
haps, than three hundred in number, and 
I could remember the very order in 
which, when at school, I committed the 
names of many of them to memory. A 
long list, ending with " Mull, Coll, and 
St. Kilda/' — I remembered, too, reading 
in youth the impressive narrative of " St. 
Clair of the Isles; or, the Outlaws of 
Barra," and I strained my eyes, as the 
weather had much cleared up, in looking 
westerly for the Isle of Barra. The 
dream of the past was a present reality, 
and I gazed with an indescribable in- 
terest around. 

As I looked on the clustering islands, 
and thought of the lords of the isles, the 
vanity of earthly glory appeared in its 
true light. 

In power and pride, impatient of their right, 
As sea-girt rocks they stood in all their might:— 
Alas t as transient as the misty siiray 
Of angry ocean, they have pass'd away. 

The largest of the Hebrides is the Isle 
of Skye, which lies considerably to the 
north of Mull. It is as much as forty- 
five miles long and twenty-five broad. 
The celebrated Spar Cave there is an 
object of general interest. 

The en trance. to the cave is a huge gap 
in the rocky coast; it is thirty feet in 
breadth, five hundred in length, and one 
hundred in height. Through this natural 
ayenue the visitor gradually ascends, 
until he reaches the mouth of the cave, 
which Is of the form of a Gothic arch, 
and opens to a passage where profound 
darkness reigns. To proceed further, 
torch or other light is indispensable. 
The passage from the mouth of the cave 
is nine feet broad, and from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height ; it is level for sixty 



feet, and then there is a steep ascent of 
fifty-five feet. At this distance there is 
a flat of a few feet, and to this resting- 
place, the sides of the passage are com- 
pletely black ; but beyond this is another 
ascent of twenty- eight feet, white as a 
glacier, to which it bears a close resem- 
blance. At the head of this pass the 
breadth is eight feet, and above is a 
vaulted roof, twelve feet high, and of 
dazzling brightness. The right side of 
the arch is sustained by a regular Gothic 
column, shooting from the side, under 
three-fourths of its circumference. Pro- 
ceeding along this passage, the walls 
appear covered with the most elegant 
incrustations, and its roof fretted with 
sparry icicles. It gradually enlarges to 
ten feet in width and forty in height, 
when, all at once, the visitor enters a 
saloon of wonderful splendour. The 
open space is suddenly enlarged to 
twenty feet in diameter, is nearly cir- 
cular, and the whole is composed of in- 
crustations, shining like the most bril- 
liant gems, of snowy whiteness. The 
bottom is filled with water, and resem- 
bles a large marble basin, surrounded 
with an infinite variety of grotesque 
figures of spar, while from the roof are 
suspended innumerable shining stalac- 
tites. There is a continual dripping of 
water from the roof, and the whole sur- 
face is covered with moisture. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of 
this cave is wild in the highest degree. 
It comprehends Glenarnish and Loch, 
which, for gloomy solitude, can scarcely 
be equalled; westward, Loch Scavigh, 
with its cascade, and beyond 

" The savage wilds that lie 

North of Strathmardil and Dunskye," 

are seen . the dark blue mountains of 
Cuchullin. 

The breakfast laid out in the cabin, of 
the steamboat was very abundant; a tho- 
rough Scottish breakfast. Such a pro- 
fusion of salmon, steaks, eggs and bacon, 
and marmalade, I never saw on a table 
before. Our captain had just returned 
from piloting the queen to Fort William, 
and appeared to be a well-conducted and 
intelligent man. 

After rounding the last promontory 
of Mull, the steamer took a southerly 
course, passing by clusters of islands, 
many of them altogether uninhabited. ^ I 
stood on the deck with an intense iu'* 
terest, looking out for Staffa, the geolo- 
gical wonder of the Hebridta : at last it 
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appeared in view, and I gazed on it with 
unaffected deligbt. 

Who has not heard and read of Staffii ! 
Who has not seen the island of pillars 
and eaves represented in paintings, in 
pictures, and in drawings, with white- 
winged sea-fowl hovering over it, and 
the wild waves of excited ocean lashing 
its lonely shores? Great, however, is 
the difference between looking at a pie- 
tore of Stafik and approaching the place 
in rough weather, tossed about on the 
boisterous deep. Professor Wilson speaks 
eloquently when the tempest-driven 
clouds are franticly hurrying to and fro, 
of delivering himself up to the genius of 
some savage scene in the islands of 
Scotland, rent and riven by the fury of 
seme wild sea-loch, and hardly can a 
wilder or more desolate scene be pre- 
sented to the eye, than that of the isle of 
Staffs on a stormy day, when the frown* 
ing heavens are hung with gloom, when 
the rushing winds are sweeping round 
the rocks, and the frothy spray of ancry 
ocean is flying over the clustered pil&rs 
and resounding eaves. 

Wben wintry blaati prevail, the dreary sound 
Extend* a stcTner solitude around. 
The misty caves are dark, the rocks axe bare, 
And deaolation holda dominion there. 

At first the pillared part of the isle of 
Staffs appeared to be low, and on a 
miniature scale; but on a nearer ap- 
proach, its proportions became more and 
more extended, and my wonder was 
more fully called forth by its singular 
formation. When we inspect a small 
specimen of curiously formed stone, as it 
lies on the palm of one of our hands, we 
regard it with attention and pleasure; 
hut when we see a whole island prin- 
cipally formed of natural pillars, varying 
from thirty to more than sixty feet high, 
and from one to four feet in thickness, 
we regard it with a kind of incredulity, 
and scrutinize it closely, as if to be cer- 
tain that we are not gasing on the work 
of art instead of the production of nature. 

Staffa baa its name, which is Norwe- 
gian, from Staf, its pillars resembling 
stones. Its length is about three quar- 
ters of a mile, and its breadth half a 
mile. It lies about eight miles westward 
of Mull, and its most elevated part, the 
southwest, is nearly a hundred and fifty 
fcet high. The whole island seems 
formed of three tiers of rocks, inclined 
somewhat to the east; the lowest is a 
trap-rock, the middle is composed of 
baialtic pillars, moat of them perpen- 



dicular, and the upper tier trap-rock 
mingled with smaller basaltic columns. 
Over all is a rioh verdure, where in sum« 
m^ black cattle find an abundant pas* 
turage. 

So rough was the sea, that it seemed 
dangerous to venture upon it in a small 
boat The desire, however, to land on 
the island was stronger than the fear of 
the ocean, and every passenger entered 
the boat, which had to make several trips 
between the steamer and the shore. All 
were delighted with their ramble over 
the tops of the basaltic pillars which 
formed the pavement on which we trod, 
and no one more so than myself. With 
the grey hair on my head, my heart beat 
with aU the enthu«a«tic emotions of a 
boy. 

The varied positions of the pillars, at 
different plaees being unright, inclined^ 
and bent like the ribs or a ship, and tho 
curiosities of Clanishell Cave, Cormorant'a 
Cave, and the Boat Cave» excited much 
interest; but every foot quickened its 
pace, and every eye sparkled as we 
approached Fingal's Cave, which is be- 
tween two and three hundred feet long. 
The steamer lying off the island, the 
boat moored to the shore, yet tossing up 
and down on the waves, the stormy sky 
occasionally lit up with the gleams of 
sunshine, the sea-gulls winging their way 
along the surface of the deep, the awful 
opening of Fingal's Cave, together with 
the human group spread over the basaltic 
pavement of the rock, formed a novel 
and an animated picture. 

Uaimb Binn, or the Musical Cave, is 
the Gaelic name of Fingal's Cave, the 
awful opening to which, formed of dus- 
ters of natural pillars, sixty feet high, 
resembles a huge Gothic arch. The 
mind becomes immediately solemnized 
on entering the vfutt and gloomy rift. 
Some prefer rowing a boat into the oavt, 
while others, holding by a thick rope 
made fast to the rock, clamber along its 
rugged sides. The sea was too rough 
when I was there for a boat to enter, for 
the waves dashed wildly into the cave, 
resounding hoarsely against the rocky 
barrier at the end that opposed their fur-> 
ther course. Solemnized as I felt, I 
longed to hear bursting from every lip 
the voice of psalmody. I longed to hear 
reverberating from the lofty roof of that 
rocky temple the words, 

** AU people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 

Him serve with fear, his praise forthtell, C 

Come ye hefoie him and r^olce." ^ 
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But instead thereof, the National Anthem 
was proposed, and '* God save the queen*' 
echoed through the ocean cave, and 
issued from the elevated portal. All 
were pleased, hut some were deeply 
affected. In Fingal's Cave, the mere 
lover of novelty glances around and hur- 
ries onward ; but the lover of nature is 
not so easily satisfied, for he holds a deep 
communion with the impressive scene. 
He is not only an admirer of Nature's 
temple, but a worshipper of its almighty 
Maker. 

He stands entranced in solemn thought profound, 
With Nature's awful temple spread around ; 
And hears, with joy, when angry tempest raves. 
The pealing organ of the winds and waves. 

I tarried so long in the cave after my 
companions had left it, that I began to 
fear they would emhark without me. 
Impressed with this salutary fear, I hur- 
ried over the basaltic pavement by which 
we had approached tne place. When I 
call to mind the gloomy sublimity of 
Finsal's cave, its great extent, its stu- 
pendous columns, its rocky sides, its lofty 
roof of varied colours, and its goodly and 
arresting entrance, I cannot but congpra- 
tulate myself in having visited its solemn 
recesses. Even now the sunlit bright 
blue water at the entrance of the cave, 
and the snowy foam of the dashing waves 
in its darker termination, appear to be 
present to me. I see the rosy, weed- 
clad bases of the outward columns, feel 
the smooth basaltic pavement beneath 
my feet, hear the whistling winds, and 
listen to the hoarse resounding waves. 
Staffa and Fingal's Cave have yielded me 
much delight, and furnished me with 
after hours of grateful meditation. 

As the distance from Staffa to lona is 
not more than nine miles, we soon ar- 
rived at the latter place, which is about 
three miles long and one broad. The 
village of Threld, on the island, has per- 
haps as many as five hundred inhabit- 
ants, who appear to be extremely pri- 
mitive and simple in their manners. No 
sooner had we leaped from our wave- 
tossed boat, on the sea- weedy rocks, and 
reached the shore, than we were beset 
with a goodly number of children of dif- 
ferent ages, having sea-shells, stones, and 
other curiosities to sell. Their slender 
knowledge of English occasioned hu- 
morous mistakes, for a shilling, sixpence, 
and a penny were promiscuously asked 
for the same parcel of shells by the same 
person. 

Most of my readers know that lona, or 



Icolmkill, is celebrated on account of its 
having become, so far back as the year 
565, the residence of Columba, an Irish 
Christian preacher of learning and piety, 
who founded a cell of monks on the* 
island, and was made a means, in holy 
hands, of doing much good. The mo- 
nastery, in after years, became the dwell- 
ing-place of the Cluniaceiises, a class of 
monks who obeyed the rule of Bennit. 
lona was added to the bishopric of 
Argyle, at the time of the Reformation. 
The meaning of the name lona is, ** the 
island of waves," and the signification of 
Icolmkill, ** the island of Columba's 
call." The remains of Columba were 
interred in the royal burial-ground of 
lona. The following eloquent burst of 
poetry, in praise of lona, is very appro- 
priate : 



** Lone isle ! though stonns have round thy tur- 
rets rode — 
Though their red shafts have seared thy marble 

brow— 
Thou wert the temple of the living God, 
And taught earth's millions at his shrine to bow. 
Though desolation wraps thy glories now, 
Still thou wilt be a marvel through all time. 
For what thou hast been ; and the dead who rot 
Around the fragments of thy towers sublime, 
Once taught the world, and sway'd the realm of 

thought, 
And ruled the warriors of each northern clime. 

Around thee sleeps the blue sky ; and the sun 
Laughs — and wUl laugh for aye on thy decay. 
Thou 'rt in the world like some benighted one — 
Home of the mighty— that have passed away ! 
A thousand years upon the earth have done 
Dreadful destruction I Yet a happier day 
Once bless'd thy sacred mansion— and the ray 
Of Christianity blazed forth, and won 
The Druid from his darkness ; from thee ran 
That fire which lit Creation in her youth, 
That turn'd the wandering savage into man. 
And show'd him the omnipotence of truth. 

Hail, sainted isle ! thou art a holy spot, 
Engraven on all hearts ; and thou art worth 
A pilgrimage, for glories long gone by, 
Thou noblest college of the ancient earth. 
Virtue and truth, — Religion's self shall die. 
Ere thou canst perish from the chart of fame. 
Or darkness shroud the halo of thy name." 

The ruins of the cathedral, the nun- 
nery, and St. Oran's Chapel create an 
intense interest in the mind of the spec- 
tator. He cannot call to remembrance 
that he is standing in the great sepulchre 
where Scottish and Irish and Norwegian 
monarchs were buried for many genera- 
tions, without being moved to reflection. 
He struggles withhis bewildered thoughts, 
and bygone ages appear to come back 
again when regarding the sculptured 
effigies before him. Beneath his feet lie 
the mouldered bones of forty Scottish 
kings, as well as of bishops, and priests, 
and friars. There lie the lords of the 
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isles, and the Highland chiefs of other 
days ; the Macdonalds, the Macleans, the 
Macduffs, and the Macleods. " That 
man," says doctor Johnson, " is little to 
be envied, whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plains of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Zona." Lfgh Kich- 
mond thus describes the island : 

" Jona is delightful ! You can form 
no idea of the characteristics of every- 
thing and everybody around me. The 
novelty, simplicity, and singularity is 
indescribable. Here, amid the ruins of 
ancient grandeur, piety, and literature, 
surrounded by the graves and moulder- 
ing gravestones of kings, chieftains, lords 
of the isles, bishops, priests, abbesses, 
nunsy and friars, — the scene decorated 
with the fine and romantic remains of 
cathedral, colleges, nunnery, chapels, and 
oratories; with views of islands, seas, 
rocks, mountains interspersed with the 
humble huts of these poor islanders; I 
am just preparing to preach to as many 
of them as can understand English, in 
the open air; — a rock my pulpit, and 
heaven my sounding-boatd. May the 
echo resound to their hearts!" 

Wherever our party went, whether in 
the chapel, the nunnery, or the cathedral, 
I was fdways the last to quit the spot, 
and thus lost much of the description 
given by one acquainted with the ruins ; 
but I could not get away from the tomb 
of Columba, and from the uncouth sculp- 
tured stones which marked the resting- 
places of the illustrious dead. My emo- 
tions were akin to those I had felt in 
Tintern Abbey, the old chapel at Holy- 
rood, and the cathedral of Westminster. 
An imperfect and confused historical 
knowledge of lona troubled me, and a 
desire to collect the scattered facts with 
which memory supplied me, kept me 
pondering over the sepulchres of the 
departed ; but above all came upon me a 

Erevailing sense of the fading nature of 
uman life, and the instability of earthly 
glory. All things around me seemed to 
say, '' Is there not an appointed time to 
man upon earth?" — "Cease ye from 
man, whose breath is in his nostrils ; for 
wherein is he to be accounted of?" — 
** Lordy make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is ; that 
I may know how frail I am," Ps. 
xxxix. 4. 

While the time-worn tablets, and bro- 
ken inscriptions and tombs around me 
proclaimed the humiliating truth that the 



might of kings Fergus, and Congall, and 
Kenneth, and Donald the odious, and 
Gregory the valiant, and Ethus the swift, 
and Silnoth the idle, and Maol-Colum 
the wise, and Achia the good, was de- 
parted, and that the glory of the Mac- 
leans, the Duairts, the Lochbuys, the 
Mackinnons, the Macquaries, and the 
Mackenzies was no more, well might I 
look onward with solemnity to my own 
approaching mortality. Truly may we 
all exclaim, "There is but a step be- 
tween me and death," 1 Sam. xx. 3. 

I was alone, by the elegant cross of 
St. Martin, in the court of the cathedral. 
I was alone, at the black marble tomb- 
stone of the abbot M*Fingon, graven 
with the recumbent figure of the departed, 
in his flowing robes, with his crosier in 
his hand, and four lions at the corners. 
And I mused alone in the dreary cloisters 
of the place, and at the grave of Oran, 
the friend of Columba. 

I felt as if on holy ground — 

With solemn thoughts my bosom beat, 
For Death had spread his symbols round, 

And kings were crumbling at my feet. 

After leaving the ruins, I snatched a 
hasty opportunity of entering some of the 
cottages of the poor islanders, bought 
another packet of shells from the children 
around, and then once more, with my 
fellow-passengers, trudged over the rough 
sea-weedy rocks to the boat that bore us 
to the steamer, bidding adieu to Zona, the 
island of waves — the sea-girt home of a 
simple people — the sepulchre of learned 
and pious men — the resting-place of 
kings — the Westminster Abbey of the 
Highlands, and the ancient and time- 
honoured cradle of Christianity. 



THE TRUMPET AND ORGAN. 
The trumpet is a very ancient instru- 
ment, and has been long employed in 
military music. It is not, however, con- 
fined to this one use. In the Book of 
Numbers, of the Old Testament, we are 
informed that Moses made two silver 
trumpets to be used by the priests ; and 
Josephus informs us that Solomon pro- 
vided two hundred, constructed in the 
same manner for the use of the Levites 
in the Temple. If we consider the 
pastoral habits of the Israelites when 
they first settled in the land of Goshen, 
under the protection of Pharaoh, it will 
appear very unlikely that they introduced 
the instrument into Egypt; the proba- 
bility is, that it was invented i^d used 
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by the Egyptians, and the Jews were 
made acquainted with it by them. There 
are representations of this instrument on 
the arch of Titus. 

The Greeks had several kinds of trum- 
pets; but without entering into a deserip* 
lion of the varieties, it will be merely 
necessary to state, that the instrument 
was known in the time of Homer ; and 
in the year 396 before Christ, prizes 
were given to the best performers at the 
Olympic games. Timaeus, of Eiis, was 
the first who obtained a prize, and may 
therefore be considered as the best per- 
former of his day. Herodotus, of Me- 
gara, who lived nearly a hundred years 
after, gained ten prizes at' the different 
Grecian games. 

The trumpet has long been used on 
the field of battle to give the signals of 
onset or retreat. Lighted torches were 
first employed for this purpose ; and 
afterwards shells, which were the first 
trumpets. But although the instrument 
is admirably adapted for this purpose by 
its bold and full tone, it is well calculated, 
when judiciously introduced, for the per- 
formance of other music. 

The trumpet has a great compass, but 
is by no means a perfect instrument, and 
can only sound a certain number of notes, 
called by musicians trumpet-notes. In 
the " Philosophical Transactions " for 
1692,* there is a paper by the honour- 
able Francis Roberts, called, "A Dis- 
course concerning the Musical Notes of 
the Trumpet and Trumpet-Marine, and 
of the Defects of the same." To this 
paper we would direct the attention of 
those who are curious to investigate with 
more minuteness the advantages and de- 
fects of this instrument. 

The organ is an ancient instrument; 
but although many were made at different 
times, it did not come into what may be 
called general use until the eighth cen- 
tury. St. Jerome says that there was one 
at Jerusalem which could be heard as far 
as the Mount of Olives. The first organ 
that was brought into France was sent 
from Constantinople in the year 757, by 
the emperor Constantine Copronymus as 
a present to king Pepin. 

There can be little doubt that the 
organ was known to the Romans, from 
the testimony of Vitruvius, and the epi- 
gram in its praise by the emperor Julian. 
Mersennus says, that ** the Sieur Naude 
sent him, from the Matthei Gardens at 
Rome, the form of a little cabinet of an 
* Vol. xyti. p. Bi9. 



organ, with bellows like those made use 
of to kindle a fire, and a representation 
of a man placed behind the cabinet blow- 
ing the bellows, and of a woman touching 
the keys." 

Luscinius, a Benedictine monk, and a 
native of Strasburg, who wrote a treatise 
on music, called '* Musurgia," gives a de-p 
scrlption of all the most important instru* 
ments of his own day. After speaking 
of those which consist of vibrating strings, 
he introduces the wind instruments, which, 
he says, as they are more costly than 
others, so they excel all others in bar* 
mony ; the former are made for the use 
and pleasure of man, hut the latter are 
generally dedicated to the service of 
God. The organ is then mentioned as 
the most important. In his day there 
were two kinds, one he calls the porta^ 
tive, because it could be carried, like 
many other instruments, from one place 
to another; and the other the poaitive, 
for it was usually fixed in churches. 

Authors are by no means agreed as to 
the time when the organ was first intro- 
duced into the church service. It is 
generally supposed to have been done by 
pope Vitalianus, who was raised to the 
pontifical chair in the year 663. Pre- 
vious to this time, however, instruments 
were used in divine service, as appears 
from the united testimony of Justin 
Martyr and Eusebius. St. Ambrose, who 
lived about fifty years after Eusebius, 
caused them to be employed in the ca- 
thedral church at Milan. Some authors 
have maintained, that the organ was in- 
troduced in the year 1290, by Marinus 
Sanatus, and to support their opinions 
assure us, that musical instruments were 
not known in churches at the time of 
Thomas Aquinas. But they are met by 
the statement, that Gervas, a monk of 
Canterbury, mentions an. organ in his 
description of Lanfranc's church, before 
the fire in 1174. From these conftictoig 
statements it may be fairly concluded, 
that the precise time when the organ wes 
first introduced into churches cannot be 
fixed with certainty. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, tbal 
the organ consists of a series of pipes, 
which are supplied with air by a pair of 
bellows. Some of these tubes are closed, 
some of them are open, and the modes of 
vibration are consequently different. By 
the means of certain stops, the communi- 
cation may be opened between different 
sets of tubes, and the quality of the tones 
greatly yaried.-*if^^tfw on Sotmd, 
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THE HUMBLE. 

" I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear : 
but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repeqt in dust and ashes." Job xIU. 
5,6. 

In a fbrmer paper we examined the 
character of the proud. We shall now 
gather from the Bible the outlines of an- 
other character, which, though generally 
despised hy those who have not learned 
their principles of judgment from Chris- 
tianity, is, nevertheless, possessed of the 
elements of true greatness — the humble. 
Humility, in the Scriptural import of 
that term, is the result of a correct per- 
eeption of individual demerit, on the one 
hand, and of the majesty and purity of 
God, and the claims of his holy law, on 
the other. It recognises sin as exceeding 
sinful, and consequently acknowledges 
the justice of God in condemning the 
impenitent sinner, whilst it is iilled with 
astonishment at his great mercy in hav- 
ing provided an atonement, and offered 
pardon to guilty men, without money 
and without price. The language of the 
humble is, " I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions : and my sin is ever before me. 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight : that thou 
mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and he clear when thou judgest." Ps. li. 
3, 4. '* If I justify myself, mine own 
mouth shall condemn me : if I say, I am 
perfect, it shall also prove me perverse," 
Job is. 20. " Behold, I am vile ; what 
•hall I answer thee? I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth. Once have I 
qsoken ; but I will not answer : yea, 
twice ; but I will proceed no further,** 
chap. xl. 4, 5. "I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear : but now mine eye 
teeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes,'* xlii. 5, 6. 
"O my God, I am ashamed and blush to 
Hft up my face to thee, my God : for our 
iniquities are increased over our head, 
and our trespass is grown up unto the hea- 
vens," Ezra ix. 6. " I am not worthy of 
the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast showed unto thy 
servant," Gen. xxxii. 10. " Who am I, 
O Lord God? and what is my house, 
that thou hast brought me hitherto?" 
2 2tfam. vii. 18. *<What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him ? and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him?" Psa. viii. 4. 
It is ever associated with faith in that 
great and holy Being, before whom it 
bends in adoratien :— " I indeed baptize 
you with water ; hut one mightier than I 



Cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am 
not worthy to unloose : he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire," 
Luke iii. 16. '* Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof; 
but speak the word only, and my ser^ 
vant shall be healed,** Matt. viii. 8. 
<* She said within herself, If I may but 
touch his garment, I shall be whole," 
chap. ix. 21. " Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son : 
make me as one of thy hired servants,*' 
Luke XV. 18, 19. ** Then came she and 
worshipped him, saying, Lord, help me ! 
But he answered and said. It is not meet 
to take the children's bread, and to cast 
it to dogs. And she said. Truth, Lord : 
yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master's table. Then 
Jesus answered and said unto her, O 
woman, great is thy faith : be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt,** Matt. xv. 25— -28. 
"And, behold, a woman in the city, which 
was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus 
sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, 
and stood at his feet, behind him, weep- 
ing, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs 
of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment,*' Luke 
vii. 37, 38. " Mary sat at Jesus's feet, 
and heard his word,'* chap. x. 39. 

These instances serve to exhibit the 
influence of humility on the heart, and on 
the deportment of the individual. The 
conduct evinces the internal impression. 
The life corresponds to the state of the 
soul. Where genuine humility exists, 
it will bring forth corresponding fruits. 
And God has signified his approbation of 
this grace so repeatedly and distinctly, as 
to leave no room to doubt regarding the 
propriety of its cultivation by any man. 
He encourages it by such stirring lan- 
guage as this : — " The Lord is nigh unto 
them that are of a broken heart ; and 
saveth such as be of a contrite spirit," 
Psa. xxxiv. 18. " The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit : a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise,*' 
li. 17. "Though the Lord be high, yet 
hath he respect unto the lowly," cxxxviii. 
6. " For thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy, I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones," Isa. Ivii. 15. " Thus 
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saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool : where is 
the house that ye huild unto me? and 
where is the place of my rest ? For all 
those things hath mine hand made, and 
all those things have heen, saith tbe 
Lord : but to this man will J look, even 
to him that is of a poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and tremble th at my word," Isa. 
Ixvi. 1, 2. '* Because thine heart was 
tender, and thou didst humble thyself 
before God, when thou heardest his 
words against this place, and against the 
inhabitants thereof, and humbledst thyself 
before me, and didst rend thy clothes, and 
weep before me ; I have even heard thee 
also, saith the Lord. Behold, I will 

father thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt 
e gathered to thy grave in peace, neither 
shall thine eyes see all the evil that I 
will bring upon this place, and upon 
the inhabitants of the same," 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 27, 28. " If then their uncir- 
cumcised hearts be humbled, and they 
then accept of the punishment of their 
iniquity : then will I remember my 
covenant with Jacob, and also my cove- 
nant with Isaac, and also my covenant 
with Abraham will I remember; and I 
will remember the land," Lev, xxvi. 41, 
42. " And the word of the Lord came to 
Elijah the Tishbite, saying, Seest thou 
how Ahab humbleth himself before me ? 
because he humbleth himself before me, 
I will not bring the evil in his days," 
1 Kings xxi. 28, 29. Old Testament 
history abounds with similar instances of 
the Divine approval of humility, and of 
deliverance from threatened calamity in 
consequence thereof. 

Let us now look at a few specimens of 
those cheering promises which are made 
to the humble : — ** Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven," Matt, xviii. 4. We have said 
above, that humility possesses the ele- 
ments of true greatness. This memorable 
saying of Jesus is one of the reasons on 
which that opinion is founded ; but the 
proposition shall be presented in the form 
oi argument immediately : " God resist- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble." ** Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you 
up," Jas. iv. 6. 10, and 1 Pet. v. 6, 6. 
" Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased ; and he that shall humble himself 
shall be exalted," Matt, xxiii. 12. This 
statement occurs in various connexions 
in the evangelical narrative, from which it 



may be inferred that our Lord desired 
the attention of men to be fixed upon it, 
as a settled principle in his administra- 
tion. That it is so, will be obvious hy a 
little consideration. It is the design of 
the gospel to heal the moral diseases of 
men. Amongst those diseases, pride, 
with its symptoms, has been pointed out. 
Now, that the progress of spiritual reco- 
very from this disease will be indicated 
by certain infallible marks, is a proposi- 
tion which may be laid down without 
hazard of contradiction ; and those marks 
will be the same in kind in every instance 
where the disease from which recovery is 
being effected is the same. Among the 
essentials of the humility under notice, 
or among the colourings which compose 
the moral portrait of the humble, there 
are a grateful appreciation of God's for- 
bearance and mercy, grief on account 
of conscious unworthiness, an habitual 
desire after holiness, and a constant 
recollection of the relative position of 
God towards his creatures. 

The humble man feels that the forbear^ 
ance of which he has been the object, 
and the mercy of which he has been the 
recipient, demands from him the most 
fervent gratitude to God. But for that 
forbearance, his life would have ceased, 
and with it all the privileges which he 
enjoys, and by the Scriptural use of 
which he hopes to realize more and more 
his personal interest in the blessings of 
redemption ; and out for that mercy, his 
prolonged life would have been only a 
prolonged probation, unvalued and un- 
improved ; m other words, a continuance 
of means for good, which his unhumbled 
spirit would have employed for evil; so 
that, according to the hardness or in- 
sensibility of his mind, would have been 
the wrath which he would accumulate 
upon himself, Rom. ii. 5. But now, 
spiritual sensibility having displaced his 
former obduracy, he values exceedingly 
the long-suffering and grace of the God 
of salvation, and spends those hours 
which were formerly devoted to self- 
admiration, in grateful adoration at the 
throne of the heavenly grace. More- 
over, he appreciates the mercy of which 
he has been the recipient, on account of 
those qualities in it which in the days of 
his pride gave him greatest offence. In 
those days, when the duty of " taking the 
cross," and "humbling'' and "denying" 
himself was enforced, the injunction was 
exceedingly distasteful, and fell upon his 
ear with harsh and grating sound. But 
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he has discovered, that in proportion to 
our natural dislike of a Scripture doctrine 
or precept, is our need of believing the 
one and obeying the other. The precept 
which enjoins lowliness of spirit is per- 
fectly apposite to a proud sinner, but it is 
just the evangelic injunction with which, 
of all others, he is most readily offended, 
and the degree of his offence may be 
termed the measure of his necessity for 
immediate compliance with the offensive 
command. Hence, now that he has 
been stripped uf his vain boastings, and 
is no longer '^ puffed up with his fleshly 
mind," he feels all this, and gives thanks 
for the exceeding grace of God which 
continued to press upon his reluctant 
attention the very remedy which his 
disease needed. 

The humble spirit is characterized, 
also, by grief on account of unworthi- 
neas. The consciousness of demerit 
enters into the very essence of humility ; 
that is to say, wherever there is true 
humility, there is the consciousness of 
demerit ,* but there is often the conscious- 
ness of clemerit where there is no hu- 
mility. A criminal may acknowledge 
that his crime deserves death, and yet 
look with contempt upon his judges ; or 
he may make this acknowledgment, with 
the mental reservation, that the law 
under which he is arraigned is oppressive 
and sanguinary. But in the case before 
Qs there is no feeling of this kind. The 
unworthiness felt produces sorrow on its 
own account. The man is angry with 
himself — grieved at his own slowness in 
coming up to the admired standard of 
moral perfection which has been set 
before him. He quarrels not with his 
judge, for he judges and condemns him- 
self; nor with the law which arraigns 
him, for he esteems it " holy, just, and 
good;" nor with the sentence written 
against him, for he subscribes the evi- 
dence on which it is founded ; and, in one 
word, his grief at what he sees himself to 
be will be deep in proportion to his sense 
of the Saviour's kindness in having 
opened his eyes to a correct perception 
of his own condition. 

He will therefore, as has been inti- 
mated, cherish an habitual desire after 
holiness. He will not spend his time in 
indolent mourning over the follies of his 
heart, as if they were irremediable, but, 
laying hold on the cheering and sustain- 
ing promises of his almighty Redeemer, 
he will strive after conformity to the glo- 
rious image of him whom, unseen, he 



loves. Pressing through the multitude 
of cares, difficulties, and infirmities that 
intercept his path, he will struggle to- 
wards the prize of the high ccdling of 
God in Christ Jesus, that he may appre- 
hend that for which he is apprehended, 
and reach the desired goal, and receive 
the promised crown. Forgetting the 
things which are behind, he reaches forth 
unto those which are before, and goes on 
unto perfection ; and however remote 
that period may be when he shall be pre- 
sented *' perfect in Christ Jesus," he will 
not faint nor be discouraged, for a hand 
mightier than his own guides him, and 
an eye clearer than his leads him to the 
promised glory. Nay, the idea of its 
remoteness induces him to lay aside 
every weight that encumbers, and every 
sin that easily besets, that he may run 
with patience the race that is set before 
him, and that he may " give diligence" 
to arrive at the period of deliverance 
from his body of death, and of moral 
perfection in the presence of his Lord. 

He has also, we have said, a constant 
recollection of the relative position of 
God towards his creatures. It is impos- 
sible to contemplate this without an im- 
pression of awe. No man can rightly 
view it without being humbled. He is 
our Creator; we, the creatures of his 
hand. He is our Preserver; we, the 
ever-dependent recipients of his good- 
ness. He is our Lawgiver; we, the 
transgressors of his commands. He is 
our King; we, his rebellious subjects. 
He is our Redeemer ; we, reluctant to be 
emancipated. He is holy ; we, polluted 
by sin. He is just ; we are guilty. He 
is in heaven ; we, upon earth. He is 
infinite in all his perfections; we are 
finite and feeble. He is from everlast- 
ing ; we are creatures of yesterday. He 
only hath immortality; "our lives are 
but a shadow, and we flee away I" We 
have no lease of life ; our days are num- 
bered ; 

" Our lives are forfeited by sin ;" 

our times are wholly in his hands; the 
bounds of our habitations are fixed ; we 
cannot go beyond the assigned limit; 
cares are wearing us out ; sin has under- 
mined our constitution ; disease has set- 
tled upon our flesh ; death has marked us 
for his prey ; 

" The appointed hour is on the wing 
That lays us with the dead 1" 

We proud ! of what ? Of our ances- 
tors ? They were driven out of paradise. 
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Of our patrimony ? " Sad inheritance I" 
Of our wisdom ? Hath not God made it 
foolifthnesB ? Of our wealth ? It is not 
current heyond the grave. Of our earthly 
honours ? They die in their birth-pUce. 
Of our worldly influence ? ** The prince 
of this world " has more I Of our vir- 
tues? They cannot atone for our sin. 
Of our maosions ? They point to a cold 
grave. Of our relatives? " I have said 
to corruption, Thou art my father: to 
the worm, Thou art my mother, and my 
sister." Of our power? Death laughs 
at it. Of our immortality? Without 
Christ it leads to everlasting destruction 
" from the presence of the Lord." 

But look at humility ! It adorns hu- 
manity; it dignifies its possessor; it 
ennobles hie intellect; it blesses his 
heart ; and it makes him a blessing to all 
with whom he associates. Is he iutel*- 
lectually gifted? His fellow-men ap- 
proach him with confidence, and sit 
around him with composure, while his 
lips feed many. Are his graces con- 
spicuous ? They shine upon others, that 
many may be benefited. Has he been 
intrusted with wealth ? He feels that he 
is a steward, and that he must occupy 
till the Master come ; and he relieves the 
necessitous, clothes the naked, feeds the 
hungry, and causes the widow's heart to 
sing for joy. Is he poor among men? 
There is treasure laid up for him in hea- 
ven, of which he lias heard by that gospel 
which tells him that " he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted." Has he few 
companions on earth? He has com- 
munion with the Father, atid with bi« 
Son Jesus Christ. Is he a solitary wan- 
derer to his Father's house ? The angels 
Are sent forth to minister unto him. Is 
he despised by the proud ? His body is 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, and Christ 
reigns in his heart. Is he unknown in 
the world s palaces ? He has a mansion 
in the skies. Does he serve for a piece 
of bread ? He is Christ's free man, and 
his name is written in heaven ! Happy 
disciple! Enviable. lot! Who would not 
lie low in the dust, and humble himself 
before the high God, if that be the appro- 
priate condition, and a necessary charac- 
teristic of the man of whom these things 
are predicated ? If the pride of man must 
be abased before he is filled with the ful- 
ness of God, and if the command has 
gone forth from heaven, "I/ct not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither 
let the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches : 



but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth and Knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exercise loving- 
kindness, iudgment, and righteousness, 
in the earth;" and *'he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord," Jer. ix. 23, 24, 
and 2 Cor. z. 1 7. Who will not exclaim, 
with Paul, <'God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jeaus 
Christ!" And who, in view of these 
and such like considerations, can avoid 
seeing the propriety, because humbling 
tendency, of the apostle's declaration :-^ 
" Ye see your calling, brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called : 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, end things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence. But of 
him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteoua- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption : 
that, according as it is written, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord," 
1 Cor. i. 26—31. W. L. 



OLNEY AND COWPER. 
Olnby Stands upon the Oolite, on the 
northern side of the valley of the Ous^ 
and I approached it this morning from 
the south, across the valley. Let the 
reader imagine a long green ribbon of 
flat meadow, laid down in the middle of 
the landscape like a web on a bleaching- 
green, only not quite so straigfatly drawn 
out. It is a ribbon about half a mile in 
breadth, and it stretches away length* 
wise above and below, far as the eye can 
reach. There rises over it on each side 
a gentle line c^ acclivity, that here ad- 
vances upon it in fiat promontories, 
there recedes into shallow bays, and 
very much resembles the line of a low- 
lying but exceedingly rich coast ; for on 
both sides, field and wood, cottage and 
hedge-row, lie thick as the variously- 
tinted worsteds in a niece of German 
needlework ; the flat ribbon in the midst 
is bare and open, and through it there 
winds, from side to side, in many a con«- 
volution, as its appropriate pattern, a 
blue sluggish stream, deeply fringed on 
both banks by an edging of tall bul«- 
rushes. The pleasantly-grouped village 
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directly opposite, with the long narrow 
bridge in front, and the old handsome 
church and tall spire rising in the midst, 
it Olney ; and that other village on the 
aame side, about two miles further up 
the stream, with the exce^ingly lofty 
trees rising over it,— trees so lofty that 
they overhang the square tower of its 
church, as a churchyard cypress ovei^ 
hangs a sepulchral monument, — is 
Weston-Underwood. In the one village, 
Cowper produced "The Task;" in the 
other^ he translated " Homer." 

I crossed the bridge, destined, like the 
"Brigs of Ayr," and the "Bridge of 
Sighs," long to outlive its stone and lime 
existence; passed the church, — John 
Newton's; saw John Newton's house, 
a snug building, much garuished with 
greenery ; and then entered Olney pro* 
per, — the village that was Olney a hun- 
dred years ago. Unlike most of the 
Tillages of central England, it is built, 
not q£ brick, but chiefly at least of a cal- 
careous yellow stone from the Oolite, 
which, as it gathers scarce any lichen or 
moss, looks clean and fresh after the 
lapse of centuries ; and it is not until the 
eye catches the dates on the peaked gable 
points, 16B2, 1611, 1590, that one can 
regard the place as no hastily run up 
town of yesterday, but as a place that 
had a living in other times. The main 
street, which is also the Bedford road, 
beoadeos towards the middle of the vil- 
lage into a roomy angle, in shape not 
very unlike the capacious pocket of a 
Scoteh housewife of the old school : ooe 
large elm-tree rises in the centre; and 
just opposite the elm, among the houses 
which skirt the base of the angle, — that 
b, the bottom of the pocket, — we see an 
old-fashioned house, considerably taller 
than the others, and differently tinted ; 
fer it is buiit of red brick, somewhat 
ornately bordered with stone. And tfau 
toll brick house was Cowper's home for 
nineteen years. It contoins the parlour 
which has become such a standard para- 
gon of snugness and comfort, that it will 
need no repairs in all the future ; and the 
garden behmd is that in which the poet 
reared his cucumbers and his Ripston 
pippias, and in which he plied hammer 
and saw to anch excellent purpose, in 
converting his small greenhouse into a 
summer sitting-room, and in making 
lodging-houses for his hares. He dated 
from that toll house not a few of the 
most graceful letters in (he English lan- 
guage, and matured, from the first crude 



conceptions to the last finished touches, 
*» Truth," "Hope," "The Progress of 
Error," " Retirement," and " The Task." 
I found the famed parlour vocal with the 
gabble of an infant-school : carpet and 
eurtoins were gone, sofa and bubbling 
urn ; and I saw, instead, but a few deal 
forms, and about two dozen chubby chil- 
dren, whom all the authority of the thin 
old woman, their teacher, could not 
recall to diligence in the presence of the 
stranger. The walls were sorely soiled, 
and the plaster somewhat broken ; there 
was evidence too that a partition had 
been removed, and that the place was 
roomier by one>half than when Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin used to sit down in it 
to their evening tea. But at least one 
interesting feature had remained un- 
changed. There is a small port-hole in 
the plaster, framed by a narrow facing of 
board; and through this portrhole, cut 
in the partition for the express purpose, 
Cowper's hares used to come leaping out 
to tbeir evening gambols on the carpet. I 
found the garden, like the house, much 
changed. It had been broken up into 
two separate properties; and the pro- 
prietors having run a wall through the 
middle of it, one must now seek the 
pippin-tree which the poet planted, in 
one iitUe detached bit of garden, and the 
lath-and-plaster summer-house, which, 
when the weather was fine, used to form 
his writing- room in another. The Rip- 
ston pippin looks an older-like tree, and 
has more lichen about it, though far from 
tall for its age, than might be expected 
of a tree of Cowper's planting; but it is 
now seventy-nine years since the poet 
came to Olney, and in less than seventy- 
nine years young fruit-trees become old 
ones. The little summer- house, maugre 
the fragility of its materials, is in a won- 
derfully good state of keeping : the old 
lath still retains the old lime ; and all the 
square inches and finger- breadths of the 
plaster, inside and out, we find as thickly 
covered with names as the space in our 
ancient Scotch copies of the " Solemn 
League and Covenants" Cowper would 
have marvelled to have seen his little 
summer-house,«— for liUle it is, scarce 
larger than a foui^posted bedstead, — writ- 
ten like the roll described in sacred 
vision, '* within and without." It has 
still around it, in its green old age, as 
when it was younger and less visited, a 
great prolusion of flowering shrubs and 
holyhocks; we see from its window the 
back of honest John Newton's housci 
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much enveloped in wood, with the spire 
of the church rising over ; and on either 
side there are luxuriant orchards, in 
which the stiffer forms of the fruit-trees 
are relieved by lines of graceful poplars. 
Some of the names on the plaster are not 
particularly classical. 

I had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to procure a guide acquainted 
with the walks of the poet, and had in- 
quired of my conductress, (an exceed- 
ingly obliging person, I may mention, 
housekeeper of the gentleman to whom 
the outermost of the two gardens be- 
longs,) as of several others, whether she 
knew any one at once willing and quali- 
fied to accompany me for part of the day 
in that capacity. But she could bethink 
herself of nobody. Just, however, as we 
stepped out from the garden into the 
street, there was an old woman in a sad- 
coloured cloak, and bearing under the 
cloak a bulky basket, passing by. '' Oh!" 
said the housekeeper, *' there is just the 
person that knows more about Cowper 
than any one else. She was put to 
school, when a little girl, by Mrs. Unwin, 
and was much about her house at Wes- 
ton-Underwood. Gossip, gossip! come 
hither." And so I secured the old 
woman as my guide, and we set out 
together for Westou and the pleasure- 
grounds of the Tbrockmortons. She was 
seventy- one, she said; but she walked 
every day, with her basket, from Weston* 
Underwood to Olney, — sometimes, in- 
deed, twice in the day, — ^to shop and 
market for her neighbours. She had 
now got a basket of fresh herrings, which 
were great rarities in these parts, and it 
behoved her to get them delivered ; but 
she would then be quite free to accom- 
pany me to all the walks in which she 
had seen 'squire Cowper a hundred and 
a hundred times, — to the " Pheasant's 
Nest," and the " alcove," and the 
"avenue," and the "rustic bridge," and 
the "Wilderness," and "Yardley oak," 
and, in short, anywhere or everywhere. 
I could not have been more in luck ; my 
delightful old woman had a great deal to 
say ; she would have been equally gar- 
rulous, I doubt not, had Cowper been a 
mere country 'squire, and Mrs. Unwin 
his housekeeper ; but as he chanced to be 
a great poet, and as his nearer friends 
had, like the planets of a central sun, 
become distinctly visible, from their 
proximity, by the light which he cast, 
and were evidently to remain so, her 
gossip about him and them I fouod vastly 



agreeable. The good 'squire Cowper, 
she said, — well did she remember him, 
in his white cap, and his suit of green 
turned up with black. She knew the 
lady Hesketh, too. A kindly lady was 
the lady Hesketh; there are few such 
ladies now-a-days ; she used to put cop- 
pers into her little, velvet bag every time 
she went out, to make the children she 
met happy : and both she and Mrs. 
Unwin were remarkably kind to the poor. 
The road to Westou-Underwood looks 
down upon the valley of the Ouse. 
" Were there not water-lilies in the river 
in their season?" I asked, " and did not 
Cowper sometimes walk out along its 
banks ?" " Oh ! yes," she replied, " and 
I remember the dog Beau, too, who 
brought the lily ashore to him. Beau 
was a smart, petted little creature, with 
silken ears, and had a good deal «f red 
about him." 

My guide brought me to Cowper's 
Weston residence— a handsome, though, 
like the Olney domicile, old-fashioned 
house, still in a state of good repair, with 
a whitened, many-windowed front, and 
tall steep roof flagged with stone ; and I 
whiled away some twenty minutes or so 
in the street before it, while my old 
woman went about dispersing her her- 
rings. Weston-Underwood, as villages 
go, must enjoy a rather quiet do-nothing 
sort of existence, for in idl that time not 
a passenger went by. The houses,*— 
steep-roo^d, straw-thatched, stone-built 
erections, with the casements of their 
second storeys lost in the eaves,— strag- 
gle irregularly on both sides of the road, 
as if each house had an independent will 
of its own, and was somewhat capri- 
cious in the exercise of it. There a 
profusion of well-grown, richly-leaved 
vines, trailed up against their wills ; the 
season had been unfavourable, and so 
the grapes, in even the best bunches, 
scarcely exceeded in size our common 
red currants, but still they were bond fide 
vines and grapes, and their presence 
served to remind one of the villages of 
sunnier climates. A few tall walls and 
old gateway columns mingle with the 
cottages, and these are all that now re- 
main of the mansion-house of the Tbrock- 
mortons. One rather rude-looking cot- 
tage, with its upper casement half hid in 
the thatch, is of some note, as the scene 
of a long struggle in a strong rugged 
mind, honest, but not amiable, which led 
ultimately to the production of several 
useful folios of solid theology.^ In that 
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cottage a proud Socinian curate studied 
and prayed himself, greatly against his 
will, into one of the soundest Calvinists 
of modem times: it was for many years 
the dwelling-place of Thomas Scott ; and 
his well-known narrative, "The Force 
of Truth," forms a portion of his history 
during the time he lived in it. The road 
I had just travelled over whh the woman 
was that along which John Newton had 
come, in the January of 1 774, to visit, in 
one of these cottages, two of Scotfs 
parishioners, — a dying man and woman ; 
and the Socinian, who had not visited 
them, was led to think seriously for the 
first time, that he had a duty as a clergy- 
man, which he failed to perform. It was 
along the same piece of road, some three 
years later, that Scott used to steal, when 
no longer a Socinian, hut still wofuUy 
afraid of heing deemed a Methodist, to 
hear Newton preach. 

My old woman had now pretty nearly 
scattered over the neighbourhood her 
basket of herrings ; but she needed, she 
said, just to look in upon her grand- 
children, to say she was going to the 
Woodlands, lest the poor things should 
come to think they had lost her ; and I 
accompanied her to the cottage. It was 
a humble, low-roofed hut, with its earthen 
floor sunk, as in many of our Scottish 
cottages, a single step below the level of 
the lane. Her granachildren, little girls 
of seven and nine years, were busily 
engaged with their lace-bobbins: the 
younger was working a piece of narrow 
edging, for her breadth of attainment in 
the lace department extended as yet over 
only a few threads; whereas the elder 
was achieving a little belt of open work, 
with a pattern in it. They were orphans, 
and lived with their poor grandmother, 
and she was a widow. We regained the 
street, and then, passing through a dila- 
pidated gateway, entered the pleasure- 
grounds, the scene of the walk so en- 
chantingly described in the opening book 
of •* The Task." But before taking up 
in detail the minuter features of the 
place, I must attempt communicating to 
the reader some conception of it as a 
whole. 

The road from Olney to Weston- 
Underwood lies parallel to the valley of 
the Ouse, at little more than a field's 
breadth up the slope. On its upper side, 
just where it enters Weston, there lies 
based upon it (like the parallelogram of a 
tyro geometrician, raised on a given 



right line,) an old-fashioned rectangular 
park,— -that of the Throckmortons — 
about half a mile in breadth by about 
three quarters of a mile in length. The 
sides of the inclosure are bordered by 
a broad belting of very tall and very 
ancient wood ; its grassy area is mottled 
by numerous trees, scattered irregularly ; 
its surface partakes of the general slope ; 
it is traversed by a green valley, with a 
small stream trotting along the bottom, 
that enters it from above, nearly about 
the middle of the upper side, and that 
then, cutting it diagonally, passes out- 
wards and downwards towards the Ouse 
through the lower corner. About the 
middle of the park this valley sends out 
an off-shoot valley, or dell rather, to- 
wards that upper corner furthest removed 
from the comer by which it makes its exit ; 
the off-shoot dell has no stream at the 
bottom, but is a mere grassy depression, 
dotted with trees. It serves, however, 
with the valley into which it opens, so to 
break the surface of the park, that the 
rectangular formality of the lines of 
boundary almost escape notice. Now, 
the walk described in " The Task" lay 
along three of the four sides of this 
parallelogram. The poet, quitting the 
Olney-road at the lower corner where 
the diagonal valley finds egress, struck 
up along the side of the park, turned at 
the nearer upper comer, and passed 
through the belting of wood that runs 
along the top ; turned again at the fur- 
ther upper corner, and coming down on 
Weston, joined the Olney-road, just 
where it enters the village. After first 
quitting the highway, a walk of two fur- 
longs or so brought him abreast of the 
" Pheasant's Nest ;" after the first turning 
a-top, and a walk of some two or three 
furlongs more, he descended into the 
diagonal valley, just where it enters the 
park, crossed the rustic bridge which 
spans the stream at the bottom, marked 
the doings of the mole, and then as- 
cended to the level on the other side. 
Near the second turning he found the 
alcove, and saw the trees in the stream- 
less dell, as if " sunk, and shortened to 
their topmost boughs;" then coming 
down upon Weston, he passed under the 
" light and graceful arch" of the ancient 
avenue ; reached the " Wilderness" as he 
was nearing the village ; and, emerging 
from the thicket full upon the houses, 
saw the " thrasher at his task," through 
the open door of some one of the barns 
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of the plftce. Such is a hard outline, in 
road- map faihion, of the walk which, in 
the pages of Cowper, forms such ex- 
qnisite poetry. I entered it somewhat 
unluckily to-day at the wrong end, com* 
mencing at the western corner, and pass- 
ing on along its angles to the corner 
near Olney— -thus reversing the course 
of Cowper, for my old woman had no 
acquaintance with "The Task," or the 
order of its descriptions ; hut after mas- 
tering the various scenes in detail, I felt 
no difficulty in restoring them to the 
integrity of the classic arrangement. 

On first entering the park, among the 
ta)l forest-trees that, viewed from the 
approach to Olney, seem to overhang the 
viAage and its church, one sees a square, 
formal comer, separated from the opener 
ground by a sunk dry-stone fence, within 
which the trees, by no means lofty, are 
massed as thickly together as saplings in 
a nursery-bed run wild, or nettles in a 
neglected burying-ground. There are 
what seem sepulchral urns among the 
thickets of this inclosure ; and sepulchral 
urns they are, raised, however, to com- 
memorate the burial-places, not of men, 
but of beasts. Cowper, in 1792, wrote 
an epitaph for a favourite pointer of the 
Throckmortons ; and the family, stirred 
up by the event, seem from that period 
to have taken a dog-burving bias, 
and to have made their Wilderness the 
cemetery ; for this square inclosure in 
the corner, with its tangled thickets and 
its green mouldy urns, is the identical 
Wilderness of "The Task," 



'« Whose well-roll'd walks, 
With curvature of slow and easy sweeps- 
Deception innocent, — give ample space 
To narrow bounds." 



One wonders at the fortune that assigned 
to so homely and obscure a comer, — a 
corner which a nursery-gardener could 
get up to order in a fortnight, — so proud 
and conspicuous a niche in English lite- 
rature. We walk on, however, and find 
the scene next described greatly more 
worthy of the celebrity conferred on it. 
In passing upwards, along the side of the 

{)arK, we have got into a noble avenue of I 
imes, — tall as York Minster, and very , 
considerably longer, for the vista dimi- , 
nishfs till the lofty arch seems reduced ^ 
to a mere doorway; the smooth, glossy , 
trunks form stately columns, and the 
branches, interlacing high over head^ a I 
magnificent roof : | 



** How airy and how light the graceful arcb, 
Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems t while beneath 
The chequer'd earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush'd by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 
And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton every moment, every spot.** 

What exquisite description ! And 
who, acquainted with Cowper, ever 
walked in a wood when the sun shone, 
and the wind mffled the leaves, without 
realizing it! It was too dead a calm 
to-day to show me the dancing light and 
shadow where the picture had first been 
taken. The feathery outline of the 
foliage lay in diluted black, moveless on 
the grass, like the foliage of an Indian 
ink-drawing newly washed in ; but all 
else was present, just as Cowper had 
described half a century before. Twt> 
minutes' walk, after passing through the 
avenue, brought me to the upper comer 
of the park, and *' the proud alcove that 
crowns it," — ^for the " proud alcove" does 
still crown it. But time, and the weather, 
and rotting damps seem to be working 
double tides on the failing pile, and it 
will not crown it long. The alcove is a 
somewhat clumsy erection of wood and 
plaster, with two squat wooden columns 
in front, of a hybrid order between the 
Tuscan and Doric, and a seat within. A 
crop of dark-coloured mushrooms, che- 
rished by the damp summer, had shot up 
along the joints of the decaying floor ; 
the plaster, flawed and much stained, 
dangled from the ceiling in numerous 
little bits, suspended, like the sword of 
old, by single hairs; the broad, deal 
architrave had given way at one end, hut 
the bolt at the other still proved true ; 
and so it hung diagonally athwart the 
two columns, like the middle bar of a 
gigantic letter N. The " characters un- 
couth" of the " rural carvers" are, how- 
ever, still legible ; and not a few names 
have since been added. This upper 
corner of the park forms its highest 
ground, and the view is very fine. The 
streamless dell,— not streamless always, 
however, for the poet describes the urn of 
its little Naiad as filled in winter, — lies 
immediately in front, and we see the 
wood within its hollow recesses, as if 
"sunk, and shortened to the topmost 
boughs." The green, undulating surface 
of the park, still more deeply grooved in 
the distance by the diagonal valley, and 
mottled with trees, stretches away beyond 
to the thick belting of tall wood belov. 
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There ia a wide openings just where the 
ralley opens,— a great gap in an immense 
hedge — ^that gives access to the further 
landscape; the decent spire of John 
Newton's church rises, about two miles 
away, as the central object in the vista 
thus formed; we see in front a few 
silvery reaches of the Ouse, and a 'blue 
uneven line of woods, that runs along the 
horizon, closes in the prospect. The 
nearer objects within the pale of the 
park, animate and inanimate — the 
sheepfold and its sheep, the hay-wains, 
empty and full, as they pass and repass 
to and from the hay-field — the distinctive 
characters of the various trees, and their 
shortened appearance in the streamless 
valley, — occupy by much the larger part 
of Cowper's deBenption from the alcove ; 
while the concluding five lines afford a 
bright, though brief, glimpse of the 
remoter ^ospect, as seen through the 
opening. But I must not withhold the 
description itself, — ^at once so true to 
nature, and so instinct with poetry, — 
familiar as it must prove to the great 
bulk of my readers: 

" Now roves the eye ; 
And, posted on this speculative height, 
Exults in its command. The sheepfold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o'er the glebe. 
At first, progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field ; but, scatter'd by degrees, 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 
There from the sunburnt hay-field homeward 

creeps 
The loaded wain; while, lighten 'd of its charge, 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by, 
The boorish driver leaning o'er his team. 
Vociferous and impatient of delay. 
Nor less attractive is the vifoodland scene. 
Diversified with trees of various growth, 
Alike, yet various. Here the grey, smooth 

trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades; 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten'd to its topmost bought. 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannlsh grey ; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm; 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still. 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy leaved, and shining in the sua, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours : nor unnoted pas« 
The sycamore, capricious in attire. 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours 

bright. 
O'er these, but far beyond (a spacious map 
Of hill and valley interposed between) 
The Quae, dividing the well-water'd land. 
Now glitters in the sun, and now retires. 
As bashful, yet impatient to be seen." 

Quitting the alcove, we skirt the top 
of the park of the Throckmortons, on a 



retired grassy walk that runs straight as 
a tightened cord along the middle of the 
belting which forms the park's upper 
boundary,— -its inclosing hedge, if I may 
so speak without offence to the dignity of 
the ancient forest-trees which compose it. 
There is a long line of squat, broad- 
stemmed chestnuts on either hand, that 
fling their interlacing arms athwart the 
pathway, and bury It, save where here 
and there the sun breaks in through a 
gap, in deep shade ; but the roof over- 
head, unlike that of the ancient avenue 
already described, is not the roof of a 
lofty nave in the light florid style, but 
of a low- browed, thickly-ribbed Saxon 
crypt, flanked by ponderous columns, of 
dwarfish stature but gigantic strength. 
And this double tier of chestnuts, ex*^ 
tended along the park-top from corner to 
corner, is the identical " length of colon- 
nade" eulogized by Cowper in "The 
Task :" 

" Monument of ancient taste, 
Now scom'd, but worthy of a better fate, 
Our fathers knew the value of a screen 
From sultry suns ; and in their shaded walks 
And long-protracted bowers, eiyoy'd at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day. 
Thanks to Benevolus, — he spares me yet 
These chestnuts ranged in corresponding lines 
And, though himself so polish'd, still reprieves 
Their obsolete prolixity of shade." 

Half-way on we descend into the diago- 
nal valley, — ** but cautious, lest too fast," 
— just where it enters the park from the 
uplands, and find at its bottom the 
" rustic bridge." It was rustic when at 
its best, — ^an arch, of some four feet span 
or so, built of undressed stone, fenced 
with no parapet, and covered overhead 
by a green breadth of turf ; and it is now 
both rustic and ruinous to boot, — for one- 
half the arch has fallen in. The stream 
is a mere sluggish runnel^ much over- 
hung by hawthorn bushes: there are a 
good many half- grown oaks scattered 
about in the hollow; while on either 
hand the old, massy chestnuts top the 
acclivities. 

Leaving the park at the rustic bridge, 
by a gap in the fence, my guide and I 
struck onwards through the valley, to- 
wards the uplands. We had left, on 
crossing the hedge, the scene of the walk 
in '' The Task ;" but there is no getting 
away in this locality from Cowper. The 
first field we stepped into, "adjoining 
close to Kil wick's echomg wood," is that 
described in the " Needless Alarm ;" and 
we were on our way to visit "Yardley 
q2 
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Oak." The poet, conscious of his great 
wealth in the pictorial, was no niggard in 
description ; and so the field, though not 
very remarkable for anything, has had its 
picture drawn: 

" A narrow brook, by rushy banks coneealedj 
Runs in a bottom and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it that had once a head, 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And where the land slopes to its watery bourne, 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn. 
Bricks line the sides, but shiver'd long ago, 
And horrid brambles intertwine below; 
A hollow scoop'd, I judge, in ancient time, 
For baking earth or burning rock to lime." 

The " narrow brook" here is that which, 
passing downwards into the park, runs 
underneath the rustic bridge, and flows 
towards the Ouse, through the diagonal 
valley. The field itself, which lies on 
one of the sides of the valley, and pre- 
sents rather a steep slope to the plough, 
has still its sprinkling of trees; but the 
oaks, with the oven-wood crests, have 
nearly all disappeared ; and for the " gulf 
beside the thorn" I could find but a small 
oblone, steep-sided pond, half oversha- 
dowed by an tah-'ttee.'^jibridged from 
Hugh Miller. 



THE FORGOTTEN VOWS. 

Thbre is a retired valley lying among 
the hills in one of our northern counties, 
which has often been sung of by the 
poet, and to which the artist often travels 
in quest of the picturesque. The hills 
around it are not high enough to claim 
the name of mountains. Some of them 
are rich grassy slopes, which the sun and 
cloud chequer with light and shadow; 
others have the short thin grass of a less 
fertile soil, and are gay with the yellow 
flowers of the furze-bush, and sweet with 
the scent of wild thyme ; with here and 
there some sturdy oak, which seems only 
to have grown the stronger, now that it has 
not the shelter of neighbouring trees. A 
river bounds along by woods and corn- 
fields, at the foot of the hill — a blue and 
clear river, running onwards like the 
daily course of our lives, slowly and 
silently, as if it were to run on for ever. 
A beautiful stream it is, refreshing the 
grass and flowers as it wanders by them ; 
at one moment seeming to dance gaily in 
the sunshine, and at the next, by its 
plaintive murmuring, seeming to sympa- 
thize with our feelings. "When roaming 
by the churchyard of the village, we 
pause to look at the records of the past. 



graven on the mossy tombstones, and its 
*' quiet tune" sounds like some low dirge 
for those who lie beneath the sods. A 
little way from the river stands the 
church and the school-house, and the 
groups of white cottages, some of which 
peer out from among the green trees; 
and if they did not send their wreaths 
of smoke curling into the air, might lie 
unperceived by the traveller, who paces 
the road through the village. Neat 
little gardens, with rich roses, and fra- 
grant jessamines trailing over walls and 
palings, and square beds fringed with 
crimson daisies, which border the lark- 
spurs and columbines, or perhaps some 
rarer auricula or pansy, give a home-like 
look to the dwellings, and show that 
though the inmates of the cottages may 
labour, as man was appointed to do, in 
order to earn his daily bread, yet that be 
had time left for a pleasant recreation, 
and a heart alive to the beauties of 
nature. 

Whether it is that the poets have dwelt 
so much on the innocence of people who 
reside in these rural solitudes, or whether 
the calmness and peacefulness of such 
scenes, so apart from the busy world, at 
once suggests the idea, yet it is certain 
that few look upon a lovely valley like 
this, without some vague notion, if not a 
more defined belief, that the cottagers 
are better than the dwellers in towns — 
that they are indeed a simple and inno- 
cent community. The man who well 
knows the world, tells us, that it needs 
not the crowds of the city to nourish 
some of the worst of vices; and the 
reader of Scripture at once suspects the 
truth of the picture which his own ima- 
gination would lead him to draw ; for he 
has read of all men, whether in town or 
country, the same description, — " There 
is none that doeth good, no not one ;" and 
he well knows that unless the grace of 
God has changed the natural heart of 
man, that the seeds of all sins may have 
been planted there, and be springing up 
as on a fertile soil. When bishop Heber 
looked on some of the loveliest scenes of 
India, he said, 

*• Here every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile!" 

And if the eye of the traveller could 
glance into one of the cottages of this 
peaceful valley, his thoughts would be 
an echo to the words of the poet. 
This little dwelling, though beautifully 
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situated in the midst of trees, was not 
graced with a garden ; it had no green 
thriviog plants in its window, and it was 
altogether less neat in its appearance 
than most of the other cottages. Within 
its walls resided a man and woman of a 
wretched description. The man had a 
downcast sullen countenance, and was 
rather feared hy his neighbours, although, 
when sober, he seldom spoke to any of 
them. Some said that he had for many 
years heeu a smuggler, and various 
reports were whispered in the village, 
that he had formerly been engaged in 
some acts of guilt. Little, however, was 
really known of him, and the respectable 
neighbours neither sought his house nor 
held more than necessary communica- 
tion with him. The woman had a bold 
and defiant countenance. She seemed to 
have oatlived all the delicacy and gentle- 
ness of the feminine character, and she 
was no less feared and shunned than 
the man ; for her violent abuse of any 
who offended her, either intentionally or 
otherwise, prevented all from attempting 
any converse with her. 

There were several benevolent persons 
in this village, who were accustomed to 
visit their poorer neighbours when in 
sickness or distress, and who would go 
and read the Bible to them, and give or 
lend tracts. They were kind to them in 
every way ; for, as we may generally see, 
those who attend most to the spiritual 
necessities of those around them, are the 
first also to administer to their present 
and daily temporal need. There are, 
certainly, many kind and benevolent 
persons, who, without having any reli- 
gious motive for action, are generous and 
considerate for the poor, and whose 
hearts are full of compassion to them ; 
hut the love of God, once fully implanted 
in any heart, gives the fullest assurance 
that love to our neighbour will be one of 
its first-fruits. 

One of these tract-distributors had 
often felt much distressed at hearing of 
the wickedness of the people who dwelt 
in the cottage, which he could see from 
his own window. He knew that sin 
brings misery even now ; but he thought 
still more of the misery of that future life 
in which sin must find its eternal punish- 
ment — that dreadful state, "where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched." He thought of them, not 
with anger, but with pity. He remem- 
bered that perhaps, in their childhood, 



no mother had spoken to them of the 
love and fear of God ; no father's au- 
thority might have restrained them from 
vice. To them the commands of God, 
and the offers of his mercy were alike 
unknown. The ills of life were theirs, 
but what consolations had they ? Guilty 
as he knew them to be, much as he him- 
self shrunk from the contamination of 
guilt; yet he reflected, that He who 
hated sin far more than mortal man can 
imagine, who looks upon iniquity with 
abhorrence, — He who " was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners;*' 
yet even He loved and pitied the souls of 
the most hardened and the most vile, and 
entreated the most miserable sinners to 
come to him to be washed from all their 
pollution. 

It was in the spirit of his Lord and 
Master that this tract-distributor once 
determined to brave the insults of these 
wretched people, and strive to gain an 
opportunity of warning them of their sin 
and danger. He hoped that they would 
listen to him ; and for this purpose he 
knocked at the door of the cottage. The 
door was half opened by the surly man, 
who rudely asked him what he wanted ; 
and when the gentleman told him that 
he wished to have a little conversation 
with him, the woman came forward, and 
hastily shutting the door, desired him to 
be gone. As he passed away from the 
house, he heard the unhappy woman 
uttering threats and imprecations, of the 
most dreadful description, on the in- 
truder ; but if there was a feeling of sor^ 
row, as he thought, of their hard-heart- 
edness, there was, too, the approval of 
his conscience, that he had at least 
striven to d^ them good. Their blood 
would not be on his head. His con- 
science was clear respecting them ; they 
would not be able to say of him, at the 
judgment-day, "No man cared for my 
soul." 

Years passed onwards, and these peo- 
ple remained apparently in the same 
condition, only that they were growing 
older in sin ; when, early in the winter, 
both the man and woman were seized 
with sudden fever. The infectious nature 
of the disease, as well as the bad charac- 
ter of these cottagers, prevented those 
acta of kindness and sympathy in sickness 
which the poor are so frequently, so 
generally, found ready to offer to each 
other. These poor people were daily 
attended by the parish doctor, but few 
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were willing to assist in nursitig them. 
The gentleman who, some years before, 
had attempted to visit them, felt anxious 
once more to try to see them ; and taking 
every rational means to avoid infection, 
he again went to their house. They 
were very willing now to receive him. 
Even the roan seemed to arouse from his 
suUenness, as he requested him to be 
seated, and the woman thanked him 
heartily for coming. Their hearts wfere 
subdued by their sickness, as well as by 
a sense of the want of the sympathy 
of neighbours; for however people in 
health or prosperity may be careless of 
the good opinion of others, yet no sooner 
does sorrow come, than the absence of 
sympathy is felt to be an additional trial. 
Both listened with great attention to the 
words of their visitor. They were evi- 
dently both conscious of the dangerous 
nature of their illness, and the woman 
was greatly alarmed at the prospect of 
death. She began immediately assuring 
the gentleman, that if ever she recbvered, 
she would lead a better life — that she 
would forsake evil, and serve God. She 
confessed that she knew she had been 
living in continual sin against God. She 
had heard enough of the Bible to know 
that it contained God's commands, and 
she entreated her visitor to read it to 
her. He did so ; he read a chapter, sttid 
tried to explain it. He did not tell this 
woman that she need not grieve for sin. 
He endeavoured to make her feel its 
guilt, as committed against a God 'of 
infinite holiness. He knew well that 
sorrow for sin is at the Very root of all 
religion; for unless we feel otr guilt, 
how can we value the great sacrifice for 
sin, which Jesus Christ made, whfen he 
died on the cross for it? But he? wished 
her to understand, that sorrow for sin 
cannot atone for h ; it cannot atone for 
present guilt, much less for the mass of 
guilt which has been accumulating dur-' 
ing the whole life of any person who has 
not given his heart to God. He read to 
her such truths as Were contained in that 
psalm in which David bitterly lamented, 
not only the one sin which he had lately 
committed, but the wholly sinful nature 
of his heart and character ; for it is the 
sin of our inward feelings which leads 
to all acts of guilt. "Have mercy 
upon me, O God," said DaVid, ** ac- 
cording to thy loving-kindness ; accord- 
ing unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions. 



W&sh me throughly firom min«' ifaiqnity, 
and cleanse me from my i^n. For I 
acknowledge my transgressions ; and t&y 
sin is ever befotfe toe.*— Hide thy face 
from my sins, and blot out all mine 
iniquities. Create in me a clean heart, 
O God ; and renew ft right spirit within 
me," Psa. li. 1, 2, 3; 9, 10. Then, too, 
God has said to sinners who feel thdf 
guilt, " Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though yo«f 
sins be as Scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool," Isa. i. 18. 
And our Saviour, when on earth, said to 
the sinners around him, " Come Unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
nieek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light," Matt, 
xi. 28—30. Many such invitations and 
promises the visitor repeated to the sick 
people ; and then he knelt by the bed- 
side, and prayed that God would enable 
them by his Holy Spirit, to repent truly 
of sin, and come to Christ for salvation. 
The poor woman was in great tetror and 
agony of mind; and the man listened 
with the greatest attention and interest 
to all that occurred. The Bible was left 
for them, that in any intervals of im- | 
provement in health, they might read it i 
for themselves. | 

It is at moments like these that the 
Christian visitor of the sick feels th* firue 
value of the Bible. What would he say 
in times of bodily and mental anguisb, if 
he had not God's invitations to the very 
worst and greatest of sinners? What 
can stay the mind when heart and flesh 
are failing? Many are the argumwts 
which may be brought in favour of the 
Divine inspiration of God's holy word ; 
yet none seems to the writer morfe com- 
plete and convincing than this one, that 
while millions of cases are on record on 
which the dying man has lamented his 
neglect of Scripture, there is not an 
individual instance of one who regretted, ! 
in his last moments, that he had loved 
and trusted his Bible. 

Reader! have you ever been in the 
sick-room when the poor sufferer learned 
or suspected, for the first time, that hii 
recovery was hopeless? Have you seen 
th€> flush come over the pale cheek, ana 
the dulVering lip, which told of inff^rd 
emotion ? Have vou observed how bw 
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views of time and eternity seem to have 
cb«nged? and how, in the deep 90- 
kvanlty of that moment, he has cast 
aside the poemi or the novel, or the hook 
of science, or of travel, and has taken 
up his Bihle ? Perhaps he turns to it 
vaguely, almost despondingly ; perhaps 
hopefully s but at the very moment of 
bis life when he has been most in earn- 
est, at that moment he feels the worth 
of God's word ; and oh I how quickly 
now he seems to be learning that lesson 
of Holy Writ, " The world passeth away, 
a&d the lust thereof; but he that doetb 
the will of God abideth for ever. When 
the mist of the world was about himi he 
saw not God's truth; hut the opening 
realities of eternity remove the veil, and 
happy is it indeed for him, if lengthened 
days give him time now to ponder on 
the once-slighted promises. 

But though this grand testimony to 
the truth gf the Bible i» often exhibited, 
yet there are cases when men go out of 
the world and learn it not. When the 
poet said, 

"Hen may Ure ibols, bat fools they cannot die !" 

he was contradicted by the daily expe- 
rience of multitudes, who either sink 
iAio def^lh in unconcern or ignorance, or 
feel as if it were too late now to receive 
God's promises. The psalmist, in his 
day, spoke of some, and many like them 
have died, in all periods of the world : 
" There ar^ no bands in their death : but 
their strength is firm," Psa. Ixxiii. 4. 
Alas ! they have not learned the value of 
the Bible in this world ; and in that awful 
day of final retribution, the worde of that 
Bible must condemn them. 

Many times, through the winter, did 
the visitor go to see the poor people who I 
dwelt in the cottage near him, and he 
frequently explained to them the truths 
of Scripture. The woman, especially, 
spoke humbly and penitently, and 
teemed to be thankful for the sacrifice 
made by the Saviour of mankind. We 
cannot read the hearts of others, we can 
jodge only by their words and actions ; 
and he who had so much interested him- 
self, to supply both the temporal and 
spiritual wants of his sick neighbours, 
hoped that their hearts might be truly 
changed. The danger of the disease had 
passed away ; but both lone remained in 
that weak condition of health which 
often followa violent illness, and both 
expressed themselves humble and thank- 



ful to their friends, and to the God of all 
mercies. 

The winter and its snows were gone, 
and again the flowers on the hills and 
plains came out to smile among the grass 
and trees. The stream was running 
peacefully through (he valley, the sun 
again brightening the cottage window, 
and the healthful breezes were daily 
invigorating the weakened frames of 
those who lately lay in sickness. Where 
were the humility and penitence now? 
Alas ! in their agony and dread of death, 
the invalids had deceived their visitor, — 
perhaps deceived themselves ! There 
had been no real sorrow for sin ; there 
was no thankfulness now that they 
had escaped its punishment. All the 

Promises made when they lay apparently 
ving, were scorned or forgotten now. 
Their last estate seemed worse than their 
first. They were seldom sober enough 
to listen to remonstrance ; and when they 
heard it from their friend, it was received 
either in sullen silence, or with some 
expression of impatience and contempt : 
and so they lived, and so, it is to be 
feared, they died ! 

And this was the issue of what seemed 
a death-bed repentance; and this, in some 
of its details, is probably similar to the 
results of thousands. We say not that a 
death-bed repentance must be insincere. 
Many have been led by sickness and by 
the thoughts of approaching death, to call 



upon God humbly and heartily ; and we 
may bless God for some who have gone 
down to the grave hojjefuUy, and for 
others who have been raised up from the 
sick-bed to live their lives anew. There 
is one case recorded in Scripture, of a 
sinner who sought God in the hour of 
death ; and, aa was said by an old writer, 
one was set before us that we might not 
despair In the eleventh hour; and but 
one, lest we should trust too much to 
that hour. The dying thief, on the cross, 
confessed, with sincerity, his guilt. He 
acknowledged that he received the due 
reward of his deeds, and hailing Jesus as 
the Lord of glory, entreated his compas- 
sion. The sincere penitent never asked 
this in vain : and the Saviour said, " To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise," 
Luke xxiv. 39 — 43. There then is hope 
for the dying sinner — hope for the sad 
survivors of any who failed to seek God 
till death was coming. But narratives 
such aa that recorded on these pages, 
should be to us all a voice 9f^warnin|;, 
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MOHAMMEDAN FATALISM — DIVINE GOODNESS— SCEPTICS. 



Ministers, and others who are in the 
habit of visiting the sick, know that often 
when the invalid recovers the vows made 
in his sickness are all forgotten, and he 
lives to be but the more hardened. To 
all it should speak loudly against the 
danger of leaving our own repentance to 
our dying liours. Give to God youth, 
health, vigour, and life, and in dying you 
shall find him nearer to you than in your 
happiest hour of livfng enjoyment. 

A. P. 



MOHAMMEDAN FATALISM. 

I CANNOT but remark how strikingly 
influential, on national character, the jfa- 
talism of the Koran has ever been. ''Allah 
is great — Allah is good — Allah has unal- 
terably fixed every event and circumstance 
in which his creatures are concerned. 
From his predetermination there is no 
appeal^against it there is no hope. The 
chain of fate binds the universe." Such 
is the fatalism of the Koran ; and it pre- 
sents a melancholy picture of a right 
principle wrought out in error. It is an 
unrevealed predestination. It is the " na- 
tural man's" view of the sovereignty of 
God : a view which resolves itself into 
the notion of a mere despotism. But 
however erroneous — however opposed to 
that revelation of himself as the moral 
Governor of the universe, which God has 
been pleased to bestow upon man, yet it 
does actually and eflectually influence the 
followers of the false prophet ; and the 
charge which they bring against the pro- 
fessors of the true faith is, that their avow- 
ed principles have but little bearing upon 
their outward conduct. " You profess 
allegiance," they say, "to God as your 
Sovereign ; but you seek to resist him by 
your will. We recognise his will as ma- 
nifested in his acts, and submit." Hence 
the Turks never commit suicide under 
distressing afiliction or reverses of fortune; 
such a thing is never heard of. They 
never mourn for the dead ; they do not 
even murmur under the heaviest burden 
of existence. " Allah is great — Allah is 
good," say they. An intelligent gentle- 
man, Mr. La Fontaine, long resident in 
Constantinople, and familiarized with 
everything Turkish, once mentioned to 
me a remarkable instance of this. A 
Pasha, with whom he had long lited on 
terms of intimacy, was possessed of an 
immense, a princely revenue, and was, 
moreover, the favourite of the sultan. 
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Under one of those sudden reverses of 
fortune so commonly connected with 
Turkish despotism — ^the result of caprice 
or intrigue — the pasha was disgraced, and 
despoiled of every piastre. He was no 
longer the favourite of the sultan — the 
world was no longer his friend. A few 
days after his misfortune, instead of fling- 
ing himself into the Bosphorus, or blow- 
ing out his brains with a pistol — as many 
a nominal Christian, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would have done — ^he was 
seen, with an unperturbed countenance, 
selling a few lemons at the comer of the 
bazaars of Constantinople. Mr. La Fon- 
taine saw him so employed, and actually 
purchased |some of his little stock. He 
inquired whether he did not keenly feel 
this sad reverse of fortune ? " Not at all, " 
said he. " Allah is great— Allah is good. 
He gave me all that I once possessed- 
he has taken it again ; and he had a per- 
fect and indisputable right to do so. I 
am well content." Mr. La Fontaine as- 
sured me that this was no singular in- 
stance of the powerful activity of the 
principles in which the Turkish mind is 
disciplined. Would that the pure and 
eternally true principles which revelation 
has set before our christianized popula- 
tion, were as practically influential upon 
nationlal and individual conduct— -itei'* 
G. Fisk. 



DIVINE GOODNESS. 

Divine goodness was in all ages send- , 
ing letters of advice and counsel from 
heaven, till the canon of Scripture was i 
closed. It was goodness that revealed 
anything of his will after the fall ; it was 
a further degree of goodness, that he 
would add more cubits to its stature; and 
before he would lay aside his pencil it 
grew up into that bulk wherein we have 
it ; and his goodness is further seen in its 
preservation: he hath triumphed over 
the powers that opposed it. He hath 
maintained it against the blasts of hell, ' 
and spread it in all languages against the , 
obstruction of men and devils. — Char- | 
nock. 



It often happens that men who anaign 
religion have often been arraigned by it ; 
and their defence of truth is only a refiwal 
upon conscience. — Bishop Warburton. 
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PARIS. 

''Paris," it bas been said, "enjoys 
the un extorted homage of the world's 
admiration." London is unrivalled for 
her gigantic extent, countless wealth, and 
as the seat of a far more extended com- 
merce; but the palaces, gardens, and 
galleries of art of the metropolis of 
France, ber varied and scarcely termi- 
nable avenues, ber transparent atmo- 
sphere, and her cheerful suburbs, are such 
as a great nation may well delight to 
occupy and enrich. 

The extraordinary variety and beauty 
of the edifices of Paris attract the admi- 
ration of the stranger. The taste for 
architecture whicb has been cultivated 
by successive monarchs, and the durable 
materials of which its piles are erected, 
have conspired to form a collection of 
public and private buildings, which are 
not only for the most part exceedingly 
imposing, but highly interesting from 
their historic associations, and the pic- 
ture they present of the ^adual modifi- 
cation of manners, habits, and taste, 
during many ages of the past. From the 
stately remains of the Baths of Julian — 
recently the bumble scene of a cooper's 
warehouse in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
— ^to tbe magnificent structures projected 
by Napoleon, and executed by tne Bour- 

JuNE, 1849. 



bons, an unbroken series of buildings 
appears still entire, erected during fifteen 
centuries, and seeming, as it were, to 
span the dark gulf of the middle ages, 
connecting together tbe ancient and 
modern world. " The towers of Notre 
Dame," says Mr. Alison, in his eloquent 
History of Europe, " which amidst the 
austerity of Gothic taste, were loaded 
with the riches of Catholic superstition ; 
the Hotel de Ville, the florid architecture 
of which recalls the civil wars of the 
Fronde and the League ; the Marais, with 
its stately edifices, carrying us back to 
the rising splendour of the Bourbon 
princes; tbe Louvre, which witnessed 
the frightful massacre of Louis ix.; the 
Pont Neuf, which bears the image of 
Henry iv.; the Tuilleries, recalling at 
once the splendour of Louis xiv., and tbe 
sufferings of bis martyred descendant; 
the Place Louis xv., which beheld in suc- 
cession tbe orgies of royalty and the hor- 
rors of the Revolution ; the column of 
the Place Venddme, which perpetuates 
the glories of Napoleon — present a series 
of monuments unequalled in interest by 
any other city in Europe, and which may 
possibly, to future ages, exceed even the 
attractions of the "eternal city" itself. 
Every step in Paris is historical ; the 
shadows of the dead arise on every side ; 
the very stones breathe." ^ 
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This city was originally divided into 
four quartiers ; but as it increased, new 
allotments were necessary, though the 
old name was retained, and there are 
now no fewer than forty-ei^ht^ Paris, 
however, is divided as well by its man- 
ners as its laws, and the various districts 
differ as much in their views, habits, and 
the appearance of their inhabitants, as in 
the size of their buildings, or the width and 
cleanliness of their streets. The Chaus- 
s^e d'Antin is distinguished as the site of 
the Bourse, and the commercial influence 
which it produces on the neighbourhood, 
and the ralais Royal, (as it was formerly 
called,) is the district of bankers, stock- 
brokers, officers of rank, and the richer 
tradesmen, and is most remarkable for 
change, progress, elegance, and slnima* 
tion. The quartier St. Germain presents 
a different appearance. The long and 
silent street, the meagre repast, the laree 
garden, the capacious courtyard, the 
broad staircase, manifest no signs, of 
change, and display but few of those 
characteristics which are usually associ- 
ated by .the stranger with the streets of 
Paris. Farther eastward, on the same, 
side of the Seine, is the district of the 
students, at once "poor and popular," 
and inhabited by those professors whose 
genius has thrown so m^ch light in 
various departments, of literature and 
science on' their country and the world. 
The Faubourg St. Antoine Is'the residence 
of those masses which have exerted so 
extraordinary an influence on the politics 
of France and Europe,' tut of whose 
character in general, the lel^s that is said 
the better. 

Many of the best streets of Paris Sre 
parallel to the Seine; and the open 
spaces and quays, which stretch along 
its banks, are an improvement, in this 
respect, over the metropolis of Britain. 
A few of the newer roads are wide, and 
lined on eacli side with tfottoirs'; but, in 
general, they are tnore narrow and less 
regular than those of London. The 
houses are very high, and many of them 
comprise seven stories including the 
ground-floor, there being none beneath. 
All the tenements have rich heavy cor- 
nices, one story below the roof; the 
fronts are invariably coated with plaster, 
and occasionally repainted. Though the 
houses have in some respects a more gay 
and handsome appearance than those of 
London, they are internally destitute of 
many of the comforts and conveniences 
which are found in English houses. They 



are also frequently inhabited by several 
families, and are sometimes buUt round 
internal courtyards, accessible by en- 
trances or porte-cocheres. 

Though some of the principal^streets 
are lighted with gas, yet many of thein 
are illumined otily by the feeble glimmer- 
ing of the oil-lamp, which is frequently 
suspended, by means of a cord stretching 
from one house to another, in the middle 
of the road. They are destitute of thai 
essential requisite for safe and comfort- 
able peregrination — a footpath ; and the 
causeway being the common property of 
pedestrians and vehicles, the ptoeess of 
perambulation is in many districts any- . 
thing but satisfactory, especially at night. 
The stones often used for paving are 
about ten inches squrtf-e, each presenting 
a wet and slippery cohvex surface ; while 
the street inclines frotti bMh sides to- 
wards the centre, in otdi^ td ftiita there 
a sort of diteh, in ^hich flttWs ar^Wack 
and fetid stream. From the abs^ce of 
a proper system of drains, this receptacle 
is generally sufficiently replenishect-even 
in the driest weather, to keep the^jjt^hole 
street wet and dirty ; while carriages, 
having usually one wheel in the midst df 
the kennel, dash the offensive mixture in 
all directions. The mob, in the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, were accustomed to emplay 
the ropes which support the lamps as 
halters for their enemies, aftd hence th» 
famous, or rather infamous, cry, ^*h la 
lanterne" as the victims were dragged to 
execution. 

Adjoining houses often form a com- 
plete contrast to each other in heightj 
workmanship, and almost every other 
respect ; and it not unfrequently happenf 
that the habitation of one of the humbler 
orders is situated beside a spleiidid edi- 
fice, the residence of one of the noblest 
or richest families of France. The old 
: stone piles, some of which were contem- 
porary with the Crusades, ** seem to 
frown with contempt on the modern 
passenger." It was in these narro«r 
streets, the focus of the Revolution of the 
past century, that the great hulk of the 
inhabitants, estimated in all at that 
period at 600,000 souls, resided. The 
beauty of architectural monuments is 
proportionate to the interest of ancient 
associations. " The colossal proportions, 
and yet delicate finishing, of the arch of 
Neuilly ; the exquisite peristyle of the . 
church of the Madeleine ;* the matchless' 
faQade of the Louvre ; the noble portico 
of the Pantheon; the lofty column <^ 
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Austerlilz, will ever attract the cultivated 
in taste from every quarter in Europe, 
even after the political greatness of 
France has declined, and its glories exist 
only iMhe records of historic faoaeu" 
-**The Parisians," says Mr. Wood, 
"boast of their bridges, but without 
great . reasnn : the Pont d'Austerlitz, 
sometimea ealled Pont du Jardin du Roi, 
14 fine for an iron bridge ; the Pont Neuf, 
which. crosses two branches of the Seine, 
and ha3 twelve arches^ has little preten- 
fioDs to beauty; the Pont des Arts is a 
light, not to say slight, construction of 
iron, for foot passengers ;. the Pont Royal 
is a well' constructed atone bridge, of five 
. arches, but hardly a handsome one ; the 
Pont de la Cancorde is a stone structure, 
of. five very ugly-looking flat arches; 
and the Pont de Jena is a caricature of 
flattened elliptical dcj^^hes, and apparent 
lightness, its endre merit being confined 
to someangecuiity in the construction, in 
order t«col»tai& this effect, which, .never- 
theless^ certainly a blemish." 

As in London, the fashionable district 
is to the west of the city, while those of 
an opposite ' character are at the south 
and east. ' The boulevardsy which encircle 
the more deosely peopled neighbourhood, 
occupy the site of the old fortifications 
boiit in the reign of Louis xiii. They 
are from sixty to seventy yards in width, 
and along each side, till very lately, there 
appeared a complete and handsome dou* 
hie row of elms. Those to the north of 
the river are lined on both sides through- 
out their extent by buildings of a very 
handsome description, some of which are 
private residences, while others are 
shops, eaf^s, public hotels, and theatres. 
The magnificence of the building, the 
majestic trees, the winding form and 
great breadth of the street, and the 
cheerful crowds by which it is fre- 
quented, impart singular vivacity and 
attractiveness to the scene, and render 
the Boulevards one of the most interest- 
ing spectacles of the kind which any 
modem dty can exhibit. Here all 
dasses of the people may be seen, frtmi 
the wealthiest to the most indigent : 

" Now comes the idler's hour. The beggar-bard 
Takes his old quaxtecs on the Bouleyaid ;" 

while beneath the trees the conjuror 
".spreads his , tools," or the quack 
harangues a group, on some universal 
recipe for all diseases of government or 
Mlments of body : 



"Unruffled by the jar 
Thrumm'd from his neighbour Savoyard's 
guitar." 

The Colonne de Juillet, in the Place 
de la Bastille, is a prominent object, both 
from its appearance and its historic asso- 
ciations. The site was once occupied by 
the famed state prison, to which any 
-might be confined for life at the pleasure 
of the sovereign, and many spent from 
thirty to fifty years within its walls. The 
column was here erected, as the inscrip- 
tion states-^" To the glory of French 
citizens, who armed and fought for the 
public liberties, on the memwable days 
of July 27, 28, and 29, 1830." The 
basement is of white marble^ supported 
by blocks of granite, and the shaft oi 
the pillar consists of metallic cylinders, 
" partly fluted, and partly enriched with 
bands bearing lions' heads ; their mouths 
form apertures for the admission of light 
and air to the staircase in the interior of 
the cdumn. The spaces into which 
these bands divide the column are filled 
with the names of 504 combatants, who 
were killed during the * three days.' A 
-gilt globe surmounts the capital, on 
which stands a colossal figure, also gilt, 
representing the genius of Liberty, on 
tiptoe, as if in the act of taking flight, 
with a torch in. his right hand, and in his 
left a broken chain." .Tke-icdumn is of 
the Composite, order, and about 16S feet 
high, and 12 in diameter. The whole 
structure cost 48,000/., and the weight of 
the material was more than- 725- tons. 
The view from the summit, as will be 
readily imagined, is both extensive and 
interesting. 

The Seine divides the city into two 
unequal parts, the larger being on the 
northern side ; the most ancient portion, 
however, is confined to- the small islands 
within the channel of the river* It is at 
present so extended that, including the 
Champ Elys^es and other open places, at 
the western extremity, it occupies an 
area of more than fourteen square miles. 
The Seine is not like the Thames, a 
deep, broad river, bearing to the city 
sea-borne vessels of large burden. The 
navigation is maintained by large boats, 
called caches d*eaUj by barks, and within 
the last few years, by steamers, the nunr^- 
her of which is increasing. From the 
higher parts of the river, about 11,000 
boats arrive every year, with fruit, corn, 
flour, hay, wine, bricks, and a variety of 
other commodities; besides about 4,000 
barks laden with timber, charcoal, and 
r2 
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fire-wood. Barges, also, of from fifty to 
sixty tons burden, pass up from Rouen, 
with foreign and colonial produce. 

The dead were formerly interred along 
the sides of the roads leading out of the 
city; and these graveyards, by the in- 
crease of the population, were at length 
included within its precincts. Large 
trenches were then made, similar to those 
opened during the plague in London, and 
the corpses were thrown in till they were 
filled, when they were covered over, and 
others dug close to them. The govern- 
ment afterwards interfered to prevent 
this disgusting and pernicious practice, 
funerals were prohibited within the town, 
and spacious cemeteries erected at the 
distance of a mile from the city walls. 
Paris has now five large' and well- 
arranged cemeteries, similar in many 
respects to those which have been formed 
on the same model in the neighbourhoods 
of London, Liverpool, Leeds, and other 
large towns in England. The P^re-la- 
Chaise, outside the eastern barrier, is the 
finest of the Parisian cemeteries ; and its 
advantageous position on the slope of a 
hill, the number and beauty of its monu- 
ments, and the celebrity of many of those 
whose remains have been here interred, 
make it one of the most interesting sights 
in the French metropolis. The bones in 
the old grave-yards were deposited in 
the subterraneous quarries or catacombs 
under the qtiartier St. Germain, which 
are very capacious, extending under 
about a third of Paris, south of the 
Seine. 

When these quarries were exhausted, 
they were abandoned, the entrances being 
filled up with earth. Many accidents 
having occurred from the falling in of 
buildings which had thus been deprived 
of the customary means of support, 
prompt and efficient means were adopted 
to avert what threatened to be no less 
than the destruction of a large part of the 
capital, by the giving way of the unsup- 
ported ground on which it stood. These 
precautions were so well and judiciously 
contrived, that the galleries underground 
were made to correspond with the streets 
above; and all the hollows beneath 
buildings were either filled up, or the 
roof supported by strong masses of ma- 
sonry. In 1780, the lieutenant-general 
of police suggested that they should be 
converted into burial-places for the dead 
of the metropolis, and the bones from 
various burying-grounds were removed 
thither, and piled up in the exhaustless 



passages of the catacombs. In 1810 and 
1811, numerous alterations were made, 
and inscriptions and embellishments 
added, with the view of beautifying this 
dreary abode. When visitors enter by 
the principal staircase, having been far- 
nished witn lights, they first accompany 
their guides through a descent of seventy 
feet, into a gallery of various width and 
height, the roof partly supported by rock, 
and partly by stone pillars. After tra- 
versing this and others for a considerable 
distance; directed by a black line painted 
on the ceiling, they arrive at an octa- 
gonal vestibule, with a black gate be- 
tween two Tuscan columns, on which are 
inscribed the words of the poet Delille, — 
" Stop ! here is the empire of death I " 
On passing this gate, the passages are 
lined from the door to the roof with the 
bones of millions of human beings, ar- 
ranged in symmetrical piles, interspersed 
among which are sentences written in 
black letters on a white ground, alluding 
to the past history of those whose ejarthly 
remains tenant this silent city. What 
materials for reflection are thus pre- 
sented to a devout mind ! 

The abattoirs of Paris, which have 
attracted considerable attention in the 
British metropolis in connexion with 
sanatory reform, are well deserving of 
attention. Previous to their being 
opened in 1818, there were slaughter- 
houses in the crowded and populous dis- 
tricts of Paris ; and the passage of cattle 
through the streets was found to be into- 
lerable. Five abattoirs were opened in 
order to remove this evil, and are gene- 
rally allowed to have been successful in 
rendering Paris free from a great and 
increasing nuisance. The abattoirs are 
within the barriers, at an average distance 
of a mile and three quarters from the 
centre of the city. The buildings are 
abundantly supplied with water, are ^ell 
ventilated, and kept as clean as possible. 
It appears that the revenue, which is 
derived from tolls charged on the animals 
killed, amounted, during one year, to 
nearly 50,000Z. sterling, and the expenses 
to about 5,000/., leaving a profit to the 
city of Paris of more than 40,000/., or 
about six and a half per cent, on the 
680,000/. originally expended in the 
construction of the establishments. 

Extensive and valuable collections of 
books are attached to almost every public 
institution in Paris. The most splendid 
of these is the National Library, which 
surpasses in extent and value every other 
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in Europe. It contains no fewer than 
900,000 books and printed pamphlets^ 
80,000 manuscripts, 1,600,000 engrav- 
ings, 300,000 maps and plans, and a 
highly valuable collection of medals and 
antiquities. 

The environs of Paris are not covered 
with those numerous villas and country 
residences which have been constructed 
to gratify the rural taste of the citizens of 
London. Immediately beyond the walls 
a fiat open country extends. The neigh* 
bourhood is chiefly marked by palaces — 
superb fabrics — the works of successive 
kings, on which immense sums of money 
have been expended. The most elabo- 
rate and splendid of these is that of 
Versailles. It was commenced by Louis 
xui., who found little more than a village 
in the neighbourhood; but the chief 
ornaments of the palace were due to 
Louis xiv., -who, during twelve years, 
surrounded it with everything that 
would tend to increase its magnificent 
appearance. The front is built of 
polished stone, and is approached by 
three principal avenues. The interior 
consists of spacious apartments, embel- 
lished in the most costly manner, and 
many parts of them and of the staircases 
are covered with frescoes by eminent 
French painters. The interior of the 
gardens is adorned with numerous sta- 
tues, partly antique and partly the work 
of native sculptors. There was at first a 
deficiency of water ; but this has been 
conveyed in such abundance, that it is 
lavished in fanciful and fantastic forms, 
fountains, jets d'eau, and cascades, with 
which Versailles is more profusely embel- 
lished than any other palace. 

The desecration of the Lord's day is 
a common but painful characteristic of 
the people of France. One visitor de- 
clares, that had he not looked into the 
almanack, he could not have told which 
day was Sunday. The shops are open, 
carts and carriages ply the streets, and 
placards invite to vaudevilles at the 
theatres, so that it would appear at first 
sight, that the sabbath was blotted from 
the French calendar. On closer inspec- 
tion, it is discovered that it is dififerently 
observed from other days ; but the occu- 
pations seem to have their principal 
change in the substitution of pleasure for 
business. Mr. Maclaren mentions, that 
he called about seven o'clock on the 
sabbath, at the once celebrated Caf6 de 
Mille Colonnes, which has since sunk to 
the character of an estaminet, or smoking- 



house ; and he here observed two or three 
parties playing at billiards, and a score 
of smaller groups, some of them compre* 
bending entire families, of from two to 
six persons, playing at dominoes. The 
great proportion of the working classes 
ply their labours on Sunday till dinner- 
time; they rest in the afternoon, and 
<' that they may not want their holiday, go 
beyond the barriers, where wine is cheap, 
and spend the Monday in drinking and 
dancing." The waste of time, and above 
all, the desecration of the *^ day of rest," 
must ever be a subject for mournful con- 
templation; but we rejoice to find that 
the attention which has been recently 
directed to its solemn claims, will be the 
means of throwing much light on a 
theme which involves the highest con- 
siderations relative to the present happi- 
ness and eternal welfare of the family of 
man. F. 



USEFUL ACTIVITY. 

The first employment of man, even in 
paradise, was to increase the comforts of 
earth to every creature in it; therefore 
no man can be wrong who, with a right 
motive, sets about improving the facilities 
or increasing the productiveness of agri- 
culture and commerce. He is obeying 
God, he is helping to supply the natural 
demands of human kind, and promoting 
the establishment of universal peace. He 
is blessed. And the man who searches 
after truth, and dififuses it when he has 
found it, is also industrious in the right 
way, and he also is blessed in his labour. 
Whatever calls to action in a right cause 
opposes discontent, by exciting a hope 
that has the property of happiness in 
itself, because it engages the soul in a 
pursuit that ends only in finding some 
higher and happier employment. The 
man duteously busy is heavenly in hope, 
in action, in habit, and in end, because 
he is using Divine means for Divine pur- 
poses, and for the advancement of him- 
self in the good of his neighbours. 

There are no good works without faith. 
We must believe in the reward and the 
Rewarder, before we can possess a right 
spirit for labour; since, otherwise, our 
employment will amount to no more than 
the drudgery of seeking vain amusement, 
or of slaving on in greater degradation 
than a muzzled ox under the sharp sti- 
mulus of the goad. But patience, too, has 
its perfect work, and it is blessed indeed^ 
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for its life is faith ; therefore plod on, 
weary workers, and your souk shall yet 
be free. 

Youth is especially the period of acti- 
vity, and if the habit of mental economy 
be not then formed, it can rarely be 
afterwards acquired. Without the active 
vitality of spring, we look in vain for the 
blooming vigour of summer and the rich 
fruits of autumn. How weighty, then, 
the responsibility of youth, and how 
urgent the duty of every individual who 
possesses influence on the young, to cause 
all means in their power to bear upon the 
formation of the characters of those to 
whom society must look for new im- 
pulses and power. Young men, stir up 
your strength ; your country looks to 
you, not merely for the maintenance of 
its greatness, but for the fuller develop- 
ment of its majesty, as the mistress of 
the world. Think, that you may act, 
and act worthily of your high vocation, 
as the transmitters and improvers of all 
that is noble in institution or intention. 
Remember, the means are in your hands 
of changing the aspect of the whole 
world, and causing it to reflect the glory 
of heaven in its face. The machinery by 
which states and all their societies are to 
move onwards is to be kept at work, 
and governed by your management and 
strength. It is not placed in your power 
for yourselves, nor by yourselves ; you 
serve God, or you are called to serve. If 
you refuse, you serve God*s everlasting 
antagonist, and you know his wages. 
The Almighty has brought you into 
being, and made you men, that the 
business of humanity may be yours, as it 
is his. He demands your hearts and 
your hands, to co-operate with Omnipo- 
tence in the service of the Son of God 
and of man, that you may inherit toge- 
ther the glory that is coming. The 
world must be set in motion, both me- 
chanically and religiously; therefore he 
gives you the steam-engine and the 
Bible, with which to regenerate mankind. 
Truth and engineering, science natural 
and science spiritual, are the only civil- 
izers and reformers ; the one for the body, 
the other for the soul. If you would 
succeed, you must use both, with a con- 
sciousness that all power is God's. He 
bids you deposit the lightning, that it 
may conduct your thoughts, as rapidly as 
they arise, from land to land, and he 
requires you to take the light from hea- 
ven into your hearts, and speak it every- 
where. Thus the wide earth shall be as 



if condensed into a chrvsalite, with radi- 
ance streaming through it, and all its 
inhabitants shall be united in soul by 
Divine knowledge, and feel that their 
homes are hanging upon heaven by 
bands of glory. All nature shall be 
spiritualized to the apprehension of man- 
kind, and they shall see, like angels, that 
the meaning of all things is the mind of 
God. 

All God's universe is in motion under 
his hand; move with it. Let the har- 
mony of his purpose be yours. Let 
power be ruled by love ; let the activities 
of that animating spirit govern you, for 
if it do not, all the elements that are so 
inscrutably active about you and within 
you, will war against you, and whirl you 
into outer darkness. But your minds 
being regulated by obedience to the 
Divine word, you will find all things 
working together for your good, and you 
will, in fact, be obedient to the very 
thought that, being spoken, brought 
light into existence, and thence all 
things ; and thus you will act at last as 
if constituted like it, by being reaUy, and 
in spirit, united with the Word, that was 
God, and dwelt among us, and whose 
glory we beheld as full of grace and 
truth. Minds not thus submissive to 
Heaven become more miserable in pro- 
portion to their efforts. They may strive 
to be idle, but they will only be 
wretched. — Dr. Moore, 



LICHENS.— No. I. 

There is something at once pictu- 
resque and impressive in the sight of an 
old tree, overgrown with the grey 
lichens — covered with their crust over 
the trunk, and often, too, over their 
branches. Few who look on an old oak 
or hawthorn thus attired, but would be 
reminded of the hoary head of age, while 
the boughs, which seem to have lost 
their greenness and vigour, serve, too, to 
recall the decrepitude of eld. Words- 
worth thus describes an aged thorn, 
which is but the type of many a one 
which we might find in a walk through 
our woodlands : 

" There is a thorn, it looks so old, 
In truth you'd find it hard to say 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey ; 
No leaves it has, no thorny points^ 
It is a mass of knotted joints, 2 
A wretched thing forlorn ; ^ 
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It stands erect and like a stone, 
With lichens it is overgrown ; 
Like rock or stone it is o'ergrown 
With lichens to the yery top, 
And bung with hoary tufts of moss — 
A melancholy crop." 

Bat though the poet designates the 
lichen and mossy tufts a melancholy 
crop, still the air of antiquity whicn 
they confer on the old tree has its own 
charm to the moralizer who wanders 
through the forest. If they remind us 
of decay, yet they seem to hide its 
deformity ; and the hroken limhs, and 
the riven trunk, though perchance with- 
out a green leaf to smile upon them, 
have a heauty peculiar to themselves, 
just as old age, when " found in the way 
of righteousness," has a calm and vene- 
rable dignity, which rivals in worth the 
grace and life of youth. 

But if the "grey-grown oaks" and 
other trees exhihit chiefly the numhers 
and varieties of the lichen tribe, yet 
these plants are not confined to them. 
The tall and stately oak which seems 
flourishing so as to remind us of the 
vigour and beauty of manhood in its 
prime ; the slender birch, emblematic of 
feminine grace ; the hawthorn and elm, 
which, though a century has passed over 
them, seem scarcely old, have yet, here 
and there, on stem or branch, the rugged 
grey green lichen. 

The old tower standing in solitary 
grandeur amongst its ruined walls and 
broken arches, is covered with its " time 
stains ;" the garden palings, the cottage 
thatch, the mossy stone, the brick wail, 
the rocky heath land, have their own 
vegetable crusts; and -one lichen can 
vegetate even on iron, and another can 
flourish on the cold and forbidden sur- 
face of the stalactite. Crabbe well de- 
scribes these plants as crowning the 
decay of the ancient building : 

** Yon bold tower survey, 
Tall and entire, and venerably grey, 
For Time has softened what was harsh when new, 
And now the stains are all of sober hue ; 
The living stains, which Nature's hand alone, 
Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone. 
For ever growing ; where the common eye 
Can but the bare and rocky bed descry. 
There Science loves to trace her tribes minute, 
The juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit ; 
' There she perceives them round the surface creep, 

And while they meet, their due distinction keep, 
MixM but not blended ; each its name retains ; 
And these are Nature's ever during stains." 

Lichens require the free access of 

light for their growth ; they therefore are 

I found less on trees which grow in shady 

' groves than on those of the open places. 



fully exposed to the sun's influence. 
They are rar^ in the cracks of moun- 
tains, and never found in the under- 
ground caverns or mines. They are 
composed wholly of cells, without the 
mingling of any vessels or fibres. Some- 
times they form simply a pulverulent 
crust or stain, and in this state they 
appear on newly formed islands. Others 
are like misshapen leaves, branches of 
coral, or stag's horns, or are dense crusts 
of little symmetry. The fructification of 
the lichens consists of tubercles or saucer- 
like bodies, in which the seeds are em 
bedded. No glowing tints embellish thi^ 
class of plants, their brittle crusts being 
most frequently of a pale whitish green, 
though some are yellow, and others of a 
red or brown hue. Miss Twamley gives 
an amusing but true picture of them : 

" Some are reddish, some brown, some grey, and 

some black, 
And they're pucker'd, edged, buttoned, orMnged, 

front and back ; 
Some are lying like leather close under your 

feet ; 
Some waving firom trees, in the forest, you'll 

meet." 

After the powdering crusts which first 
appear on the new soil of the rock, come 
the foliaceous lichens, and then follow 
the mosses. Lichens are to be found in 
all parts of the world. In the hot and 
torrid plains of the African deserts, there 
they are encrusting the rock or stone. 
The scorching sun may shrivel them, but 
the rain of day, or the miehty dews from 
heaven, have but to visit them, and again 
they are flourishing. Even if hot water 
be poured upon them, their vitality is 
not destroyed; but they will revive 
shortly after. Within the range of the 
Arctic circle, there they grow in a tem- 
perature beneath the freezing point, 
wherever light has full access ; and on 
the Polar summits of hills, whose snow 
seldom melts, there they are sent by God 
to speak his praise to the lone traveller 
who reaches these heights. On the 
granite rocks and forest trees of tropical 
America, they vegetate as freely as in 
those northern regions of our globe, 
where they are so indispensable to man 
and to the animal creation. Humboldt 
remarks of the mountains of New Anda- 
lusia, that wherever scattered rocks afford 
shade, the lichens and some European 
mosses may be seen ; and the rocks of 
Teneriflfe are as famed for the benefit 
which they afford by their lichens, as a^e 
the hills of Lapland. At the very^um- 
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mit of these heights, plants of this trihe 
are said, by the great naturalist just 
quoted, to ** labour at the decomposition 
of scorified matter." The mountain 
violets grow in abundance among the 
various lichens which encrust the ridges 
of the Cordilleras, and large hilly tracts 
of the island of Iceland, and wide plains 
of Lapland, are covered with a thick 
mass of the reindeer lichen, which gra- 
dually improves a soil on which, in spring 
and summer, arise thousands of blossoms, 
included in the simple name of reindeer 
flowers. Linnaeus called the seaweed 
tribe vemaculi, or bond slaves, because 
they were fettered to the rocks on which 
they grew ; but this name, as Burnet 
remarks, is stiU more appropriate to the 
lichen tribe, for they are chained to the 
soil, that they may benefit it, while they 
are not nourished by it. <* And how,'' 
asks this writer, in a beautiful passage, of 
which we shall quote the whole, " how 
is their frail dust to maintain its station 
on the smooth and polished rock, when 
vitality has ceased to exert its influence, 
and the structure that fixed it has de> 
cayed?" This is a point which has 
been too generally overlooked, and yet 
which is the most wonderful provision of 
all. The plant when dying, digs for 
itself a grave, sculptures in the solid rock 
a sepulchre, in which its dust may rest ; 
for chemistry informs us, that not only 
do these lichens consist in part of 
gummy matter, which causes their par- 
ticles to stick together, but that they 
likewise form, when living, a consider- 
able quantity of oxalic acid, which acid, 
when by their decay set free, acts upon 
the rock, and thus is a hollow formed in 
which the dead matter of the lichen is 
deposited. Furthermore, the acid, by 
combining with the limestone or other 
material of the rock, will often add an 
important mineral ingredient to the vege- 
table mould; and not only this, the 
moisture thus conveyed into the cracks 
and crevices of rocks and stones, when 
frozen, rends them, and by continued 
degradation adds more and more to the 
forming soil. Successive generations of 
the bond slaves successively and inde- 
fatigably perform their duties, until at 
length, as the result of their accumulated 
toil, the barren breakers or the pumice 
plains of a volcano become converted 
into fruitful fields." 

There are persons, well-educated per- 
sons too, who if they marked the botanist 
in his earnest study of the grey shaggy 



crust which he gathered from his apple- 
tree, would smile, almost contemptu- 
ously, on his labours. Yet facts like the 
one just adduced serve to show how sub- 
lime a lesson of God's glory may be 
obtained by examining even the hum- 
blest plants of the vegetable kingdom. 
Let us not forget the truth which the 
psalmist declared, "He hath made his 
wonderful works to be remembered;" 
and that the finite may learn something 
of the Infinite, from the blade of grass, 
or the drop of dew ; from the little weed 
of the sea, or the grain of gold in the 
ore ; from the thick green scum of the 
rivulet, or the ragged lichen of the rock ; 
as surely as highest lessons of Omnipo- 
tence may be learned by looking on the 
sun and moon in their glory, and by the 
nightly glory of the starry skies. 

There are, doubtless, a great number 
of species of the lichen tribe which have 
hitherto escaped the attention even of 
botanists. Unlike many other plants, 
the species are little varied in the differ- 
ent climates of the globe; thus the 
lichens of Europe and of North America 
are very similar. The numbers actually 
known, either in herbaria or books, has 
been estimated at 2,400. 

If the lichen has less beauty of hue 
and less symmetry in form than either 
the ferns or mosses, or indeed, than any 
other order of cryptogamic plants, yet 
neither of the others can rival it in the 
direct service which individual licheivs 
render to mankind, though the part 
which mosses perform in waste lands 
renders them, ultimately, so beneficial, 
as that we know not which of these two 
tribes is the more important. In those 
polar regions, where there is little trace 
of vegetation, save that of the moss and 
lichens, the inhabitants subsist for the 
greater part of the year on the plants of 
the latter, and often they form the only 
fuel. Sir John Franklin, when on the 
shores of the Polar Sea, observes that 
their fuel consisted chiefly of the roots of 
the decayed stunted pines, which gave 
them hardly enough heat for cooking. 
But there were places and seasons when 
and where even this could not be pro- 
cured, and then the reindeer lichen, and - 
other similar plants, which grew in pro- 
fusion on the gravelly acclivities of the 
hills, were used as substitutes; and our 
distressed countrymen found that the 
burning lichens yielded^ more warmth 
than they had expected.^QQQti 

The Iceland moss, eras it is 'more cor- 
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reetly called, the Iceland lichen, is not 
only a common article of Icelandic diet, 
but it is also largely exported hoth from 
that country and Norway, where it also 
grows abundantly. Large plains and 
hills of lava are, in Iceland, covered with 
this lichen, and it attains there a large 
size. Our own native mountains furnish 
it too in smaller size and less quantity ; 
but much of the lichen is imported into 
our land from Norway, Lapland, and 
Sweden. We generally receive it before 
it has fully attained its growth, for it is 
collected while yoqng, because those who 
gather it find it too valuable to leave it 
to grow to its full size. When in a dry 
state, it has scarcely any odour; but it 
has a bitter and unpleasant flavour. This 
is obviated by the mode of preparation, 
and the soup made from it in the lands 
of the north of Europe, is said to be 
twice as nutritious as that made of flour. 
Dr. Henderson observes of it: " For 
supper the Icelanders have either *%r, 
(coagulated milk,) or porridge made of 
Iceland moss. To a foreigner this is not 
only the most healthy, but the most 
palatable of all the articles of Icelandic 
diet" Three sorts of plants are said by 
Von Troil to be converted into hread by 
the Icelanders. This lichen, which they 
call /SaZ, or rock grass; the komsyra, 
which is the common polygonum of our 
meadowSy called snake's weed, and the 
young shoots of which, familiarly known 
as the caster giant, are eaten in herb 
puddings in the north of England ; and 
tile melar, which is a species of reed. 
Several other kinds of lichen, besides 
that especially termed Iceland moss, are 
abundant in the island, and are also used 
as food. 

These lichens are said to make, when 
ground into flour, a far better bread in 
flavour than the sour rye, hard kind of 
biscuit-bread imported from Copenhagen, 
or the tough doughy loaves of that city, 
made also from rye flour. The Ice- 
lander is, at any rate, satisfied with his 
humble meals ; and when he gathers his 
lichen, and thanks the *' God who has 
made bread to grow out of the very 
stones," we feel that he is at least blessed 
with that spirit of being content with 
such things as he has, which is a higher 
source of enjoyment than aught that 
worldly wealth or luxury could bestow. 

Dr. Henderson gives an interesting 
account of the manner in which the 
simple-minded people of Iceland collect 
the lichen during the season in which it 



grows most abundantly. The female 
portion of the family repair, about the 
middle of the summer^ to gather the 
fiallagros, as they term the plant, in 
the uninhabited part of the island. 
They usually have one or two men to 
accompany them, and the few weeks 
which they spend in this rustic employ- 
ment are among the happiest of the 
whole year. They fix their tents where- 
ever the lichen is in greatest quantity, 
removing them from place to place as 
they clear each spot. During this sea- 
son, the men of the Icelandic peasantry 
are either fishing in the fresh water 
streams, or proceeding in large parties 
to the factories, where they barter their 
home produce for articles of necessary 
use or comfort in the winter season. The 
tents in which the Icelandic women 
dwell during their country residence are, 
Dr. Henderson remarks, much Uke those 
of the Bedouin Arabs, and this nomadic 
life on the mountains is as delightful to 
them as even the wild free life which the 
Arab spends on his desert. 

The Iceland moss contains a great 
quantity of starchy matter, of a highly 
nutritious quality, and it is imported 
hither, and much used for consumptive 
patients, its tonic qualities rendering it 
valuable as a medicine for those who 
have been greatly emaciated by long ill- 
ness. It has also been extensively used 
in our land for ship biscuits, aud the 
biscuits made of this powder have the 
advantage of remaining uninjured, either 
by sea water or insects, during long 
voyages. Those who do not know how 
'to prepare the lichen rightly, cannot eat 
it, on account of its great bitterness; 
and this was the case with sir John 
Franklin and his party, when, to relieve 
the horrors of hunger, they were glad to 
subsist on the most wretched food. They 
boiled the Iceland moss whi 3h they col- 
lected from the rocks ; but not having 
been previously soaked in water, its 
intensely bitter flavour prevented their 
being able to touch more than a few 
spoonfuls of it. The whole party must 
certainly have perished, however, had it 
not been for some species of the lichen, 
termed by botanists gyrophora. Several 
plants of this genus are included under 
the general name of trife de la roche, by 
which they are called by the Canadian 
hunters. When these lichens were frozen, 
the unfortunate travellers sufiered dread- 
fully from the pangs of hunger. They 
ate raw and putrid flesh, and soup made 
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of bones so acrid, tbat unless when they 
had saved a quantity of the lichen to 
mingle with it, it often excoriated their 
mouths. Dr. Richardson speaks with 
joy of having one day found a bag-full of 
the trife de la rocke. " It was easier," 
he says, " to gather this weed on a march 
than at the tent; for the exercise of 
walking produced a glow of heat which 
enabled us to withstand, for a time, the 
cold to which we were exposed in scrap- 
ing the frozen surface of the rocks. On 
the contrary, when we left the fire, to 
collect it in the neighbourhood of the 
hut, we became chilled at once, and 
were obliged to return very quickly." 
Sometimes they were so happy as to find 
a less tasteless food, in a few blueberries 
and cranberries which the melting snows 
had laid bare, and now and then the 
crustaceous branched tufts of the lichen, 
called comicularia, greeted their view ; 
and being moistened and toasted over the 
fire, was truly a luxury. But the lichen 
soup became unpalatable by frequent 
use, and in some of their numbers it 
produced illness; and when they laid 
their worn and exhausted frames down 
for their nightly rest, the bright and 
vivid dreams brought to them pictures of 
costly viands and delicious banquets, and 
they woke up in the morning to the 
miseries of starvation, to endure the 
literal fulfilment of a Scripture prophecy 
against the enemies of the ancient Jews, 
— »* It shall be even as when a hungry 
man dreameth, and, behold, he eateth ; 
but he awaketh, and his soul is empty : 
or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and, 
behold, he drinketh ; but he awaketh, 
and, behold, he is faint, and his soul hath 
appetite," Isa. xxix. 8. A. P. 



SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 

The variations in the natural proper- 
ties of bodies have given infinite scope 
for the exercise of human ingenuity. In 
the erection of engineering works, and 
in a still higher degree in the contrivance 
and construction of moving machinery, 
the combination of theory and practice 
is perpetually exhibited in surprising 
perfection. By nice calculation of the 
opposing forces, together with great 
practiced skill in the mechanical details 
of construction, we can now attain a 
result in which abundant strength is 
united with the utmost possible economy 
of space and material. There is no 
waste ; no addition of useless and cum- 



brous weight : all irregular strains ard 
skilfully counterbalanced, and the greats 
est pressure distributed over the points 
of greatest resistance. Experience has 
entitled us to place implicit confidence in 
the scientific precision of our engineers. 
Every day we trust our lives and for- 
tunes, without misgiving, into situations 
where a slight error in the calculations^ 
or a slight defect in the workmanship^ 
would inevitably lead to some terrible 
catastrophe. How little do the crowds 
who throng the deck of a Thames or 
Clyde steamboat, or. who allow them- 
selves to be hurried along at fifty miles 
an hour in a railway carriage, reflect 
upon the delicate conditions which must 
have been fulfilled — the complicated me- 
chanical problems which must have 
been solved, in order that they might 
accomplish their journey in security. A 
multitude will gather upon a suspension 
bridge without fear of danger, although 
the rods by which the massive roadway 
and its living freight are sustained appear 
as mere threads in comparison with the 
mass they have to support ; while, if any 
one reflects at all upon the matter, it is 
to assure himself that every possible 
amount of pressure has been theoretically 
provided for ; and that, practically, every 
separate bar and joint has been severely 
tested, so that no single flaw in the 
material, or defect in the workmanship 
can have passed without detection. 
Fribourg, before the civil war of the 
Sonderbund had given it a political noto- 
riety, was celebrated chiefly for its wire 
bridge, hung at an altitude of nearly one 
hundred feet, between two summits. *' It 
looks," says a recent traveller, "like a 
spider's web flung across a chasm, its 
delicate tracery showing clear and dis- 
tinct against the sky.'' Diligences and 
heavy wagons loomed dangerously as 
they passed along the gossamer fabric. 

In works of similar construction to the 
Fribourg bridge, the limit of magnitude 
is, of course, found in that proportion 
where the erected mass is only just able 
to sustain its own unloaded weight with- 
out fracture. Practically testing the 
strength of the various metals, we find 
that a regularly shaped bar or column of 
steel, if suspended perpendicularly by its 
upper extremity, will be torn asunder by 
its own weight at a length of 44,350 feet. 
Iron would break at about 25,000 ; cop- 
per at 9,500 ; gold at 2,880 ; and lead at 
only 180 feet. The processes of anneal- 
ing and wiredrawing will modify, to a 
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eoDftiderabJe extent, the tenacity of all 
metals; but the above proportions may 
be taken as a general average. Hence 
we arrive at an absolute limit of possi- 
bility, which no ingenuity of construc- 
tion can enable us to evade, and which 
is to be conquered only in the most im- 
probable contingency, of our discover- 
ing some new material of still greater 
strength among the stores of nature. 

The force that enables a suspension 
bridge to sustain itself is, what we have 
called the cohesive force, and is due, we 
must suppose, to some variety of the 
attractive principle among the corpus- 
cular atoms which causes them to resist a 
separating or divellent strain. In ordi- 
nary bridges, and among the usual erec- 
tions of architects, on the other hand, the 
pressure to be considered is that which 
crushes the parts together. To resist 
this, the piers .of the bridge must have 
strength sufficient to support the loaded 
arch ; and the pillars of the cathedral to 
sustain the fretted vault that rests upon 
them. In this case we find that the 
strength which arises from the cohesion 
of the atoms between themselves is in- 
creased by that due to another (juality 
of matter, namely, its incompressibility. 
When any solid body yields to a crushing 
weight, the consequent effect must be, 
either that its particles are actually 
pressed into a smaller space ; or that, 
being made to exert a wedge-like action 
upon one another, the exterior layers are 
forced out laterally. The addition of a 
band or hoop will then bring the incom- 
pressibility of the atoms more fully into 
play ; and bodies that are endowed with 
slight powers of cohesion may thus be 
rendered enormously strong. Indeed, 
we find that fluids, in which the cohesive 
force is practically at zero, cannot be 
crushed by any pressure we can exert, 
provided the hoop or tube that surrounds 
them can be secured. Now, the interior 
atoms of every substance under pressure 
are more or less thus hooped in and 
strengthened by the exterior. To the 
strength from cohesion is added that from 
incompressibility ; and this effect is pro- 
duced in a rapidly increasing ratio as the 
sectional area of the body is enlarged. 
A cube of lead suspended from its upper 
surface, and held together only by cohe- 
sion, will break down if larger than 180 
feet to a side. If standing upon one side 
as a base, it might be made of infinite 
siie, without danger of fracture from its 
own weight. 



We may conclude, therefore, that the 
total force of resistance is amply sufficient 
to answer any call we are likely to make 
upon it. It is certain, at all events, that 
we have not, as yet, built up to the 
strength of our actual materials. Our 
marble and granite columns will sustain 
ten times the weight of any edifice the 
present generation can wish to erect ; or 
if not, they will use iron. The theoreti- 
cal limit to the span of our bridges is that 
only at which the voissures of stone or 
iron would crumble under the intensity 
of pressure. The cost and inutility of 
even approaching to such a limit will 
always assign them much narrower 
dimensions ; though large enough, never- 
theless, to admit of the accomplishment 
of that magnificent project — of which the 
first design is due to the genius of Tel- 
ford — for spanning the Thames at West- 
minster by a single arch. Such a work 
would be worthy alike of the age and the 
site ; and we see no reason why it should 
not be undertaken, and completed at 
least as soon as (supposing promises to 
be kept in future only as heretofore) the 
last stone is laid upon the Victoria 
Tower. 

The tubular bridges, now in course of 
erection by Mr. Stephenson, upon the 
Chester and Holyhead line of railway, 
will probably remain for many years un- 
surpassed, as specimens of science and 
engineering skill. While we write, the 
success of the experiment is verified only 
in the smaller of the two, known as the 
Conway Bridge. But the result is even 
now sufficient to guarantee the success of 
its larger companion, to be thrown across 
the Menai Straits. In Telford's cele- 
brated suspension bridge over these 
straits, the problem was already solved 
of constructing a safe pathway for the 
transit of heavy burdens. But the new 
fabrics were 'required to have something 
more than strength ; perfect rigidity was 
in this case necessary, both as regards 
the lateral oscillations produced by the 
passage of the enormous trains at high 
velocities, and the perpendicular undula- 
tions so pere^tible in ordinary bridges 
built upon the suspension principle. 
This requisite is obtained by forming the 
massive iron beam into a hollow rectan- 
gular chamber, 25^ feet high, 15 feet 
wide, and (in the Conway tube) 412 feet 
in length, in the inside of which the 
trains are to travel along the rails. It 
forms, in fact, a long gallery, whose sides 
are composed of iron plates half anjnch 
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thick, and its ceiling and floor are formed 
of compound plates, consisting each of 
two laminae of metal, kept apart at a dis- 
tance of ahout twenty-one inches, by a 
series of plates of that breadth extend- 
ing the whole length of the tube, dividing 
the top and bottom strata into a series of 
longitudinal cells, and aiding greatly in 
the resistance offered to the weight of the 
passing trains. The whole mass of iron 
employed is sufficient to form a solid 
beam 412 feet long from pier to pier, 
and forty-six inches, or nearly four feet 
square. Employed in this form, the 
beam would possess ample strength ; but 
it would have been drawn down by its 
own weight into a oatenary curve, dip- 
ping several feet in the centre, and alter- 
ing in shape upon the passage of a few 
tons along its surface ; while even the 
action of a high wind would have im- 
pressed on it a considerable lateral or 
horizontal vibration. The same metallic 
mass distributed into the compound parts 
of the gallery we have described, was 
fashioned into a curve, rising only seven 
inches in the centre, which the action of 
its own weight (1,300 tons) drew, as was 
intended, into perfect horizontality ; and 
which has been proved to sink not more 
than a single inch by the added pressure 
of 100 tons. A number of ingenious 
contrivances were brought ii^to use dur- 
ing the process of construction. The 
compouna tubes consist of many thou- 
sand separate pieces, with every joint 
secured by covenng plates, and T angle 
irons, fastened together with rivets, all 
driven red hot In drilling the rivet 
holes, more than a million in number, a 
curious machine was used, imitated from 
that employed in making the perforated 
cards for Jacquard looms, by which the 
work was done with beautiful regularity. 
The foundations of the supporting piers 
are laid upon piles driven by Nasmyth's 
steam pile-driver, (an engine which 
seems to have been invented just in 
time,) as by the old-fashioned " monkey" 
the same task would have occupied many 
months' additional labour. The huge 
structure was floated from the temporary 
stage whereon it was built, upon caissons 
which the tide lifted, and was elevated 
to its destined place by hydraulic pres- 
sure. So extreme is the accuracy of this 
wonderful work, that the thermometric 
change of shape produced by an hour's 
sunshine upon one side, or on the top, 
becomes readily perceptible; and one 
end of the tube is left loose upon the 



abutment to allow for this expansion.— 
Edinburgh Review. 



A TRIP TO WATFORD. 

One of the most interesting spots to 
which the tourist can be invited on a 
rural excursion, at a short distance from 
town, is Watford and its neighbourhood. 
Having already pointed out the objects 
deserving especial attention on the rail- 
way from the metropolis to Harrow, we 
need now only refer to those which 
intervene between that station and the 
place just mentioned. The small ham- 
let of Harrow Weald first appears on the 
right, and the train soon enters into an 
excavation of three quarters of a mile in 
length, over which a bridge passes. This 
communicates between Hatcnend on the 
right and Pinner on the left ; the former 
being a small hamlet in the immediate 
neighbourhood, while the latter is situ- 
ated at a distance of about half a mile on 
the left The traveller is now about a 
hundred miles distant from Birmingham. 

An excavation, varying from thirty to 
forty feet deep, and called the Oxhey- 
lane cutting, next appears, the sides of 
which are beautiful m due season, by 
many a cluster of wild flowers ; but from 
the enjoyment of which the " inhabitant 
of the train" is debarred. Before the 
sides of these cuttings were adorned with 
the productions of the vegetable creation, 
the thinning which here takes place of 
the London clay, and the appearance 
of the chalk and green-sand could be 
readily observed, and were of great in- 
terest to the geologist. In the formation 
of this cutting no fewer than 372,000 
cubic yards of earth were removed. The 
excavation is crossed by several bridges, 
the principal one being the Oxhey-lane 
bridge, which has three arches, and is 
remarkable for its height, the battlement 
being from thirty to forty feet above the 
line. On the summit of the range of 
hills is the boundary line which divides 
Middlesex from Hertfordshire. On leav- 
ing the excavation, the train dashes 
along an embankment nearly as high as 
the cutting is deep, and on the con- 
struction of which 150,000 cubic yards of 
earth were expended. The line is nov 
level for rather more than a mile, after 
which there is a descent for some dis- 
tance, and an upward incline subse- 
quently commences, continuing for eleven 
miles, and terminating in the Tring sum- 
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mit, which is 330 feet above the station 
at Euston-square. 

On gaining the embankment just re- 
ferred to, an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country is enjoyed. Moor Park 
is situated two miles to the west, and the 
mansion is one of the most handsome in 
the country. The portico is capacious, 
the doorways are of marble, and beneath 
an adjacent gallery are some elegant 
illustrations of Ovid's story of lo and 
Argus, while the principal staircase and 
several of the rooms are profusely deco- 
rated. The house is surrounded by a 
park five miles in circumference, and 
has, at various periods, been occupied by 
men distinguished in the annals of Eng- 
land's history. The villages of Watford 
Heath and Sherrard Wood are now to 
the right, and in immediate proximity to 
the line. The train then enters another 
cutting, from which nearly half a million 
cubic yards of earth were taken, and 
passes beneath Watford Heath bridge, 
which has three arches, and is a massive 
brick structure, the top of the battlements 
being from thirty- five feet above the line. 
Bushey station is sixteen miles from 
the metropolis, and the pedestrian who 
is going to the town of Watford may 
alight here, as he will not gain much by 
proceeding to the next It is well, how- 
ever, to observe, that few trains stop at 
this station ; and if he wishes to do so, 
he must make special reference to his 
" time table." The view from hence is 
extensive, embracing Westminster Abbey, 
Hampton Court, Windsor, and the 
Thames, winding through the most 
beautiful parts of Middlesex and Surrey. 
For those whose time precludes their 
visiting this spot, the tower of the church 
at the village may be recommended. 
Rickmansworth may also be descried 
from hence, while to the north St. Albans 
Abbey will be clearly seen. On the south- 
east is the village of Clay, and on the 
north-west is Watford, and a consider- 
able portion of the embankments of the 
railway may be observed. On reaching 
Bushey, the train enters on an elevated 
embankment, in some parts more than 
forty feet above the surrounding fields. 
Nearly a million cubic yards of earth 
were required in its formation, and it is a 
mile and a half in length. About fifty 
yards from its commencement the line 
crosses the London road, on a viaduct of 
five arches, the view from which is ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and furnishes great 
delight and satisfaction to the lover of 



nature. The viaduct, which cost 10,000^., 
is 312 feet in length, and fifty in height. 
It is erected of brick, with stone cor- 
nices, and rests on platforms of wood, 
which are fixed in the soft clay of which 
the valley is composed. 

The great Watford embankment now 
"upbears" the passing train, which it 
was found necessary to erect in conse- 
quence of the opposition naturally made 
by the earl of Essex to the line proceed- 
ing through his park. A mile distant 
from Bushey another viaduct of five 
arches is traversed, the battlements of 
the bridge being forty feet above the 
level of the river, the Colne having 
flowed for some distance on the left, 
parallel with the railway. Owing to the 
want of stability in the soil of which the 
valley is composed, many slips of the 
embankment have occurred, and much 
ingenuity and labour have been required 
to counteract the evil. Passing over two 
other bridges which form field communi- 
cations, and one which forms the road 
from Watford to St. Albans, the station 
is entered, which is nearly eighteen miles 
from London. 

The present season of the year, and 
the resources of the neighbouring land- 
scape, render this a very delightful spot. 
The beauties of *< young verdurous June" 
never fail to excite the admiration of the 
lover of nature. 

" Wlien leaves are loveliest, and young fruits and 
flowers 
Fear not the frost of May's uncertain hours ; 
Rich, rife, luxuriant, yet with tenderest huesj, 
Waves the full foliage ; and with morning dews, 
Awakening freshest ftagrance as they pass ; 
There is a peerless greenness on the grass. 
Yet somewhat darkened with the loftier swell. 
And purple tinge, of spike and pannlcle ; 
While vivid is the gleam of distant corn, 
And long and merry are the songs of mom." 

Here, then, let the tourist enjoy all in 
such a scene that tends to delight and 
elevate the mind; for the poet has truly 
said: 

" 'T is wise to let the touch of Nature thrill 
Through the full heart; 'tis wise to take your 

fill 
Of all she brings, and gently to give way 
To what within your soul she seems to say." 

Adjoining Watford on the west is 
Cashiobury; or as it is sometimes spelt, 
Cassiobury Park, the seat of the earl of 
Essex, who is lord of the manor. Leav- 
ing the statiop, the pedestrian passes 
over the bridge which crosses the rail- 
way, and pursues his route along a de- 
lightful road, the breadth and handsome 
appearance of which is sufiicientJy in- 
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vitinff, while the rieh foliage of the trees 
in which it is in some parts almost em- 
hosomed, presents irresistible attractions 
to those who have been accustomed to 
the bustle and noise of the metropolis. 
The tourist soon arrives at a road turning 
to the right and left, which is the main 
street of Watford; and trarersing this, 
and proceeding some little distance for- 
ward, the lodge of the park appears. The 
antique appearance of this little edifice, 
with its mullioned windows half over- 
grown with ivy, its square battlemented 
tower pierced with narrow slit-holes, and 
the roses clustering around, are pleasing 
in themselves and m the historic associa- 
tions which fail not to arise, in the con- 
trast of the security of the age in which 
we live compared with that with which 
the architectural form of the building 
would imply its connexion. The park now 
appears, and the noble trees invite the 
visitor to seek their shelter while he 
observes the beauties of the scenery. 
The grounds are about four miles in cir- 
cumference, and were disposed to great 
effect by the celebrated Le Notre, in the 
time of Charles ii. The Grand Junction 
Canal adds to the diversity of the scene, 
as it wends its course through the 
grounds. A glimpse of the turrets of the 
mansion is obtained through the trees as 
the footpath, which runs to the right of 
the carriage-road, approaches a thick 
shrubbery around which it winds. The 
whole building is now seen, in all the 
beauty of Gothic architecture mingled 
with the ecclesiastical and castellated 
styles. The entrance vestibule is light 
and airy, with an evident "expression'* 
of the antique ; while a notice affixed to 
the wall informs the visitor that the 
public have permission to view the house, 
gardens, park, and Swiss cottage on 
Mondays and Thursdays, from the hours 
of eleven to five. The liberality of the 
owner of Cashiobury has indeed gone so 
£ar as to allow strangers to form pic-nic 
parties on the grounds, for by obtaining 
an order from the earl, or from the 
housekeeper, they may bring refresh- 
ments with them, afnd spend the entire 
day in the enjoyment of the beauties of a 
spot which has cost the successive owners 
vast sums of money to perfect, and re- 
quires a great expenditure of labour and 
money to preserve. The late earl is said 
to have been so far desirous of gratifying 
the public as to furnish them with crock- 
ery ; but whether this courtesy is still 
extended we have not learned. 



From the vestibule the dining-room is 
entered on the right, and here the visitor 
may commence his examination of some 
of those treasures of art for which Cashio- 
bury is distinguished. This is a lofty 
and commodious apartment, and com- 
mands a fine view of the rising grounds 
of the park. In this room is a portrait 
of the earl of Northumberland, by 
Vandyke, and there are some beaiitifiil 
carvings by Gibbons, in which the pic- 
tures are set, and which, like all the 
works of that artist, are exceedingly 
natural and graceful. In an adjokitng 
apartment are some historical curiosities 
deserving examination. 

The ante-room, which is entered f^om 
the dining-room, contains some paintings 
by sir Peter Lely, and some exquisitely 
painted miniatures, chiefly copies of 
well-known works by the countess of 
Essex. The ceiling is painted by Verrio, 
the subject being " Minerva and the Arts 
and Sciences.*' This room opens into 
a very beautiful conservatory, which 
stretches along the front of the house, 
while the doors and windows of this 
apartment and of the ante-room, draw- 
ing-room, and library, opening into 
it, have a delightful effect, one side 
of each appearing like a garden of the 
choicest flowers. In the drawing-room 
are some paintings by Lely, a view 
of Rotterdam by Callcot, and three pro- 
ductions of Turner. 

The library, a long and handsome 
room, contains an original Morland, and 
an exquisite effort of a modern artist, 
which imparts to miniature painting 
much of the force, roundness, and e^et 
of carved ivory. There are also portraits 
by sir J. Reynolds, Lely, and Vandyke, 
and many other pictorial treasures, to 
which we cannot here attempt to do 
justice. The inner library contains the 
less handsome books piled on the shelves, 
among which long rows of parliamentary 
blue books are conspicuous; and the 
walls are adorned with several pictures 
of the Bedford family, to whom the an- 
cestors of the noble earl were allied, 
from lord William to the present lord 
John Russell. The oak-room, so deiig' 
nated from a handsome oaken screen by 
which it is traversed at one end, contains 
several paintings of value; while the 
large portrait of lord Abergavenny, in 
an ornamental carved frame-work by 
Gibbons, has been styled " truly magni- 
ficent," and it has been affirmed by a 
writer of discrimination, that **but for 
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Ae colour, you would fancy you oould 
pluck and taste some of those great pears 
or tempting bunehes of grapes, and make 
yourself a nosegay from the roses and 
other flowers which run over the whole 
so luxuriantly." Her ladyship's boudoir 
is exceedingly beautiful, and combines all 
that wealth and luxury can suggest in 
&e preparation of such an apartment. 

Ascending the staircase, at the foot of 
which hangs a Chinese gong, the state 
bed-room is entered, the walls of wliich 
are lined with Gobelm tapestry. The 
cloister is decorated with richly stained 
glass windows, and the ends and the wall 
facing the windows have some interest- 
ing works. At the further extremity is 
a very old painting, the only original 
portrait extant of Henry iv. At the top 
of the frame are the words, " Henricus 
IV.," and beneath is the following in- 
scription : — ** Henry the iv,, king of 
England, who lay'd the first stone of this 
house,* and left this picture in it when 
he gave it to Lentatl, who sold it to 
Cornwall of Burford, who sold it to the 
ancestors of the lord Coningesby, in the 
reign of Henry vi." When or how this 
picture was removed from its former 
position to the place in which it is stated 
to have been left by the king, does not 
appear. It is in an admirable state of 
preservation, the colours seeming almost 
as rich as when they were first laid on. 
I There is a portrait of sir Thomas 
I Coningsby, who appears to have been 
of peat height, to increase the effect of 
which he is attended by a dwarf servant, 
whose head reaches but little above his 
master's knee. Sir Thomas had one leg 
Sorter than the other, and it is stated 
that in order to avoid inconvenience from 
this deformity, a favourite dog was 
trained to be always in attendance, on 
which the baronet rested his foot when 
he stopped ! The painting accordingly 
represents a spaniel, which is thus per- 
forming the duty of a living footstool, 
and seems well pleased with the distinc- 
tion conferred on him. A beautiful suit 
of armour is suspended in the cloister, 
which belonged to the duke of Bejar, 
whose ancestor is said to have severed the 
chain which defended a Moorish camp in 
one of the Saracenic campaigns with this 
sword. 

Inhaling the breezes which welcome 
the visitor on the lawn, the river Gade is 
observed meandering along : 

« Of Bampton Court, Heiefordsliiio. 



< In waves impelling soft, It rovee 
Through sunny banks," 



and embellishes the Woodland scenery, 
while " o'er the clear crystal," 

" The trembling branches, all inverted, seem 
To point to other skies beneath the stream.*' 

But we shall not do justice to such of 
our readers as may accept us as a guide 
to this delightful spot, unless we conduct 
them to the flower-gardens. The notifi- 
cation at the gate directs the visitor to 
ring the bell if he desires admittance, 
when the gardener will soon appear, and 
seven acres of pleasure-gardens then in- 
vite his attention and elicit his admira- 
tion. The portion which is especially 
dedicated to lady Essex contains the 
choicest flowers, and presents a rare 
assemblage of beauty, breathing delight- 
ful odours. After wandering through 
apparently interminable grounds, each 
portion of which has its peculiar attrac- 
tions, and winding along the low green 
alleys, a descent invites the steps, beyond 
which stretches what is called the em- 
peror dell. Here are two of the cannon- 
balls of granite, the larger weighing 
upwards of seven hundred weight — 
though the calibre of the guns in a first- 
rate line of battle ship very seldom 
exceeds thirty-two pounds — which were 
fired from the castle of Abydos, on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits of Dardanelles 
into the " Endymion" frigate, during the 
passage of the squadron in 1807, under 
sir John Duckworth. By one of these 
no fewer than fifteen men were killed or 
wounded, and when the captain looked 
over the frigate's side to see the extent 
of the injury that had been received, he 
observed the head and shoulders of a 
seaman, who had looked out through 
the immense orifice which was thus 
made; and we are informed that had 
there been much wind to have made the 
vessel heel over, she must assuredly have 
sunk, so destructive had been the fire of 
these shot One garden contains a fish- 
pond, over which a willow grows which 
was taken as a cutting from the one 
which hung over the tomb of Napoleon, 
at St. Helena. 

The Swiss cottage deserves special at- 
tention, and the kindness of the noble earl 
merits the best acknowledgment of all who 
have been permitted to enjoy the beauties 
of Cashiobury, and the facilities which 
are afforded for rational and hearty en- 
joyment The cottage stands in a seques^^ 
tered dell, where " the rushing sound of 
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waters alone disturbs the deep solitude." 
It is no mere plaything, but a correct and 
genuine representation of the buildings of 
that interesting land, and inhabited by 
one of the domestics of the earl. It is 
surrounded with lofty wooden galleries, 
and in these many a visitor has spent an 
happy hour in the society of friends, and 
the enjoyment of the scenery. Attached 
to the principal cottage is the chief room 
for strangers, which has been correctly 
furnished, to give a good idea of the 
domestic manners of the brave Alpine 
mountaineers. Many interesting curi- 
osities add to the attraction of the spot 

Leaving this cottage, the tourist may 
stroll along the banks of the river on his 
way homeward, and he will not fail to 
observe the clumps of beeches which 
adorn the park, among which an oak, 
perhaps "bald with hoar antiquity," is 
intermingled. 

Here, too, may be seen the " cedars 
of Lebanon," which " with fair branches, 
and with a shadowy shroud, and of an 
high stature, had their tops among the 
thick boughs," Ezek. xxxi. 3, 

The neighbourhood of Watford affords 
many opportunities for rural excursions. 
If the tourist leaves town by a train at 
half-past eleven in the morning, he will 
find a coach to convey him to St. 
Albans; but we leave a visit to that 
town to another occasion, for our space 
will not permit us now to do it justice. 
An omnibus will convey the traveller to 
any part of Watford from the trains ; but 
to one who desires to " see what is to be 
seen," we recommend a walk, especially 
as the distance is inconsiderable. Pro- 
ceeding down the road in the direction of 
Cashiobury, part of the town will be 
observed a sh|rt distance to the right, 
while a broad road leads to the left, on 
either side of which are houses belonging 
to the more wealthy of the inhabitants. 

Watford is a market town, the area of 
which, including four adjacent hamlets, 
is nearly eleven thousand acres. It 
consists chiefly of a main street about a 
mile in length. The more northern end 
is by far the superior, and as it slopes 
downward to the railway, which it joins 
at the southern end, the houses afe in 
many cases small, and the inhabitants 
poor. The chief branches of industry, 
next to agriculture, here pursued, are the 
spinning and winding of silk, straw plait- 
ing, and malting. There were formerly 
two silk-mills in the parish, furnishing 
employment to more than two hundred 



people; and there are some extensive 
paper-mills on the Colne, in the vicinity. 
There are several small and insignificant 
passages communicating between the 
main street and a row of houses at the 
back, which face in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

. The country in all directions around 
Watford is exceedingly pleasing. It 
presents none of the startling attractions 
which are found in some lands, of the 
magnificent, the sublime, or the grand. 
No mountain rears its hoary head— no 
pinnacling embattlements rise high in the 
blue arch of heaven ; the roaring of the 
cataract falls not on the ear of the half- 
affrighted traveller ; the broad expanse of 
the ocean — 

" Beautiful, sublime, and glorious; 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free,"— 

fills not the soul with a sense of the vast- 
ness of created existence, or his own 
insignificance in the comparison. Biit 
there is on every hand that simple beauty 
for which the rural scenery of England ia 
pre-eminently distinguished ; and as the 
observer wends his way over the fields 
or the hills in quest of " the poetry of 
nature," his soul revels in the enjoyment 
that is afforded. To exchange the bustle 
and anxiety of public business and life for 
the possession of means so ample for the 
delight and improvement of the mind, 
will be felt by all who love nature to be 
a tenfold reward for a half-hour's ride,— 
which in itself is far from being devoid of 
interest, — and which brings them within 
reach. These are some of the advan- 
tages which the " railway system" affords, 
and we rejoice that they are brought with- 
in the sphere and appreciated by so many 
thousands of our countrymen. 

*• What though not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at iarge whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 

For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken geni 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings i 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproyed."— Akbnsidb. 

^ F. S. W. . 
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Reed Wren and Nest. 



THE REED WARBLER. 

The reed warbler, which has also been 
designated the reed wren, and the night 
warbler,* appears to have been first 
recognised as a British bird by the Rev. 
John Lightfoot, who described its ap- 
pearance, habits, and nest to sir Joseph 
Banks, hart, by whom his statements 
were communicated to the Royal Society, 
and published in their "Transactions" 
for the year 1785. Mr. Lightfoot found 

* S]/Ma arundinaeea, Penn. Brit. Zool. vol. i. 
p. 520; Motaeilla arundinaeea, Montagu, Ornith. 
Diet.; Sylvia arundinaeea, Bewick, Brit. Birds, 
voL i. p. 254 ; Curruca arundinaeea, Flem. Brit. 
An. p. 69 ; Sylvia arundinaeea, Bee. fin des roseaux, 
Temm. Han. d'Omtth. vol. i. p- 191. 



that it frequented the reeds of the river 
Colne, from Harefield Moor to Iver, a 
distance of about five miles, and he 
thus availed himself of the opportunity to 
bring before the naturalists of Britain the 
history of a bird which had previously 
almost escaped observation. Pennant, 
in his Zoology, omits to mention it till 
the edition published in 1812. 

The reed warbler visits this country in 
April, and departs in September. It 
sings repeatedly during the day, and 
occasionally also at night; and Mr. 
Selby states, that its song is varied and 
pleasing ; but it is delivered in a hurried 
manner, like that of the sedge warbler. 
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Mr. Sweet had one which sang durine 
the winter, its voice being loud ana 
variable, consisting of a great number of 
notes, and from its diversity resembling 
the song of several different birds. The 
reed warbler is found in Essex, Surrey, 
and Kent, within a few miles of the 
metropolis, and also in the neighbour- 
hood of Sudbury, in Suffolk. The ex- 
tensive fresh waters called the Broads, 
near Yarmouth, with their numerous 
islands, reeds, and aquatic herbage, form 
a favourite resort It is abundant in 
Holland, as might be naturally antici- 
pated, and frequents Germany and 
France. In order to observe the habits 
of this bird, the intervening locality 
between Shepherd's Bush and Ham- 
mersmith has been recommended. The 
ground has there been much dug for brick 
earth; and water having stagnated in 
the excavations has proceed an abun- 
dant growth of reeds, which are che- 
rished by the brickmakers as a crop. 
The warbler visits these beds when the 
reeds are considerably advanced, and as 
it departs before they are cut, it dwells 
here in comparative security, and affords 
many favourable opportunities lor the 
observations of the naturalist. 

" It is a pretty little lively species," 
says Sweet, "generally frequenting the 
sides of rivers and ditches, where its 
warbling song may be heard amongst 
reeds, sedges, or other thickets that are 
near the water." Towards autumn it 
sometimes visits gardens, in order to 
obtain insects; it is particularly fond of 
the common house-fly ; and it may be 
seen by the side of manure heaps, where 
those flies breed. 

Rennie says, that he had a nest built 
by this bird among the branches of 
lucerne. It was about three inches in 
depth and width, and almost entirely 
composed of hay; the. brim being of 
thicker stems of dry grass. A very few 
hairs were wound round the interior, 
which was smoothly finished ; and in 
some parts were some small tufts of 
willow-down interwoven with elm blos- 
soms. It presented so different an ap- 
pearance from the nests described by 
Lightfoot, and represented by Boulton,* 
as almost to induce doubts of the species 
to which it belonged. The nest is usu- 
ally composed of long grass and the seed 
branches of reeds, and lined with finer 
materials. It is so deep as to conceal 
the bird when sitting. It is generally 
* Harmouia Ruralis, ii. p. 72. 



secured by long grass to several reeds, 
which are drawn together for that pur- 
pose, and placed above the surface of the 
water. Tne eggs are four or five in 
number, of a greenish white, blotched 
over with dusl^y brown. The accom- 
panying engrciving represents the bird 
an4 its nest, as sketched from nature. 
The bird rarely, if ever, perches on the 
top of the reeds : its place is on a leaf, 
or a leaning stem, though when it desires 
to do so, it can cling to an upright one. 
It is not easily raised, and remains but a 
short time on the wing; it is by no 
means timid on its perch, " upon which, 
if very flexible, it sits with its wings not 
quite closed, but recovered, so as to have 
a little hold on the air, and thereby 
either prevent its fall, or be ready, when 
a gust comes," to bear it to a spot where 
it can gain a more secure footing. 

S. 



THE SLUGGARD. 

*' The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath 
nothing." — ^Piov. xuL 4. 

We have oftened wondered how it is 
that principles and maxims, which are 
so obviously applicable to every-day life 
and to the domestic and secular pursuits 
of time, that men have an intuitive per- 
ception of their soundness so satisfactory 
as to render argument superfluous, 
should be altogether lost sight of when 
we approach the confines of Christianity, 
and discarded as inapplicable when the 
business of religion is suggested. The 
truth we have selected as the motto of 
this paper is regarded as axiomatic at a 
glance. To attempt to reason it out 
would be looked upon by the diligent, 
active, and successful citizen as an ap- 
proach to the ridiculous. He would 
interrupt the homilist by an exclamation 
of impatience. With him it is a settled 
doctrine, needing no commentary, that 
time is money, and that, consequently, to 
trifle with the one is to lose the other. 
Hence his activity, punctuality, £^d in- 
dustry ; and hence too his success, under 
the favour of Providence, which, as tk 
rule, crowns these practices with the de- 
sired result. We say as a rule, for the 
exceptions ^hich may be found are in- 
suflicient to cast doubt upon the proposi- 
tion that this is a providential rule, while 
they are just numerous enough to con* 
firm the tradesman and merchant in the 
necessity of diligence if they would avoid 
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the wr^hed experience of the ilug- 

gtrf. 

yfhf, theo, is it, that the maxim which 
is trae in regard to the pursuits of this 
world should be deemed irrelevant to 
thoie which concern the next? If a man 
folds his hands in indolence, and wastes 
the sunlight in inactivity — ^we speak, of 
coofie, of thoee who are dependent on 
their own exertions— the poverty which 
enmes is not pitied, and the craving 
detires of the sluggard are not satisfied. 
"He hecometh poor that dealeth with 
a alack hand ;" and no man wonders. 
" Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep ;** 
and the active are indignant at the sleeper. 
"An idle soul shall suffer hunger;" and 
charity herself will scarcely stoop to re- 
lisve it. << He that sleepeth in harvest is a 
Mm that causeth shame," and benevolence 
finds no exouse for his folly. Our moral 
inadncts lead us to loathe the crime of 
the sluggard ; for is it not a crime to 
waste the precious hours of life ; to allow 
talents for which we are accountable to 
lis dormant and uncultivated; to trifle 
with opportunities of being useful in 
soeiety ; and to give to inglorious idleness 
the period when the glowing sun is <* re- 
joicing to run his race," calling forth 
man to labour, and bathing in beauty 
the diversified scenery of a world full of 
living pictures drawn by a Divine hand 7 
We aay, our moral instincts lead us to 
loathe the crime of the sluggard, even in 
view of these considerations ; and we are 
BBcntally relieved by applying to him the 
hitter reproach which sends him to school 
to an insignificant insect: ** Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 
wise: which having no guide, overseer, 
or ruler, provideth her meat in the sum- 
mer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest. How long wilt thou sleep, O 
ihiggard? when wilt thou arise out of 
thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little 
slamh^, a little folding of the hands to 
aUep : so shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelletb, and thy want as an armed 
man,** Prov. vi.6 — 11. 

But if we feel thus regarding the folly of 
the sluggard in relation to what is tempo- 
nxy and physical, how momentously so- 
lemn is the case when applied to what Is 
eternal and spiritual \ In the former view, 
"time is money;" in the latter, time is 
etemUy/ The religious sluggard — that 
is, the man who trifles with his soul, and 
God, and eternity — whatever his pre- 
texts, excuses, or promises of an altered 
cimrse of cMtduct at some future time — 



is, to the enlightened Christian, a painflil 
subject of contemplation. 

Let us look at him under the various 
aspects of human life. He is found 
among all classes of the community. The 
upper, middle, and subordinate ranks of 
society find him in their midst It is 
true that in the first class he may, by the 
liberality of ancestors or the patrimonial 
estate, be placed above the necessity of 
labouring with his head or his hands for 
bread ; but it will be recollected that we 
are viewing the sluggard as an intelli- 
gent, accountable, and immortal being, 
rapidly travelling to an eternal world, 
where not only shall every man receive 
according to his deeds, but where he that 
<'hid" his Lord's talent shall be cast into 
outer darkness, because he was "an 
unprofitable servant" Behold this man, 
then, after the deceptive pursuit of mid- 
night pleasure, retiring from the excite- 
ment of the ball, the saloon, or the theatre, 
when the morning sun is gilding the 
mountains with glory, to seek that repose 
which is only the reward of legitimate 
labour. Having wasted the precious 
morning in bed, the early evening finds 
him complaining of what is called in 
fashionable circles ennui, but what would 
be more correctly denominated the fatigue 
of sloth, until the hour again arrives for 
a fresh draught from the cup of midnight 
pleasure. If conscience, nrom time to 
time, whisper in his ear something re- 
garding uncultivated talents, misplaced 
influence, abused property, unimproved 
time, and a coming eternity, he meets 
the admonition, not by a denial of its 
justness, but by promises of an altered 
course. As soon, however, as the monitor 
ceases, these promises are forgotten, and 
the sluggard dreams on through the ac- 
customed routine, or varies it by the 
introduction of fresh elements of folly. 
Energies which are thus devoted to what 
at best is frivolous — alas ! such an indif- 
ferent term is seldom applicable — would 
have raised the man to an honourable 
position in society as a citizen and a 
patriot — ^would have secured for him the 
approbation and gratitude of the wise; 
and, by the grace of God, which never 
fails to descend upon the prayerful and 
diligent use of his own ordinances, would 
have led him to the possession of true 
happiness. 

But the character under notice may be 

found among the most industrious and 

active, as well as among the physically 

indolent of the middle ranks of society. 

s2 
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Multitudes who calculate the value of 
every hour, are punctual as time itself to 
their engagements, and give their suf- 
frages to every suggestion likely to in- 
crease the speed of communication 
hetween counties and nations, and thus 
facilitate the interests of commerce, are, 
nevertheless, on the most important of all 
pursuits sluggards. To occupy an honour- 
able position among the world's mer- 
chants, and to stand high in human 
society for integrity and industry, they 
put forth all their energies ; but the cul- 
tivation of the heart by Christian prin- 
ciples, self-examination as to the real 
state of the soul in the sight of God, and 
earnest endeavours after heart-conformity 
to the mind of Christ, though their 
importance is allowed in words, are 
habitually neglected. The ruinous im- 
pression on the minds of multitudes is, 
that though religion is of all things the 
most important, yet, as it is principally 
adapted to the sick chamber and death- 
bed, close attention to its claims may be 
dispensed with during the day of health 
ana activity ; or atalfevents its principles 
are too pure to be brought amidst the 
every-day business of this gross world, 
to which consideration must be added 
the fact of man's natural disinclination 
to the things of God, and his need of 
Divine grace to produce a saving change 
of heart. The religious sluggard is 
prompt to palliate his conduct, when its 
impropriety is urged upon him, by such 
opinions as these ; although the first and 
second are fallacious, and the third, 
though doctrinally true, utterly inappli- 
cable to the circumstances of the case. 
The trifler, however, is seldom if ever 
satisfied with his own conduct; hence 
sometimes he makes an effort of a spas- 
modic kind to repair the errors of the 
past, and to do at once the accumulated 
work of years ; but scarcely has the reso- 
lution, if it may be so named, been 
formed, when external difficulties are 
created by his diseased imagination, and 
the momentary excitement is followed by 
collapse. He is afraid that he shall 
attract the attention of his worldly asso- 
ciates — that to become decidedly religious 
will expose him to considerable incon- 
venience, interfere with habits of "in- 
nocent amusement," demand a circum- 
spection of conduct and gravity of de- 
meanour which would be intolerably 
irksome, require from him sacrifices 
which he cannot afford, and lead to the 
use of phrases and ideas, when among 



Christian people, with which he is not 
familiar. Thus, influenced by considera- 
tions which at first seem coherent, but 
which have in reality no bond of union 
but what is derived from his own sloth, 
the momentous interests of his soul and 
eternity are again postponed to ** a more 
convenient season. All this time, how- 
ever, what is the state of his heart? 
Are his procrastinating habits in them- 
selves indifierent? or do they issue in 
his merely leaving undone the things 
which he ought to have done ? Is his 
trifling merely negative? Far from it; 
for all this time evil habits are strength- 
ening themselves; indifierence to all 
religion is gradually but surely spread* 
ing over hb heart; and as the Sun of 
righteousness is perseveringly shut out, 
the rank weedsof depravity are luxuriating 
in darkness, and binding his soul with 
their strong roots ; the moral sensibilities 
are becoming rigid; the difficulties of 
religion, viewed Uirough the dull atmo- 
sphere of his own criminal sloth, appear 
of increasing magnitude ; and the solemn 
probability is, that these delusions will 
entwine him as with a net-work of brass, 
until the dread messenger of an insulted 
Saviour carry him to judgment. And if 
in the meantime the spectator can say of 
such a man, using the words in a moral 
sense, " I went by the field of the sloth- 
ful, and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding ; and, lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down. Then 
I saw, and considered it well : I looked 
upon it, and received instruction. Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep : so shall 
thy poverty come as one that travelleth ; 
and thy want as an armed man," 
Frov. xxiv. 30-34 : then from the heart 
of the trifler these bitter words may- 
break forth, " How have I hated instruct 
tion, and my heart despised reproof; and 
have not obeyed the voice of my teachers, 
nor inclined mine ear to them that in- 
structed me !*' Prov. v. 12, 13; for iken 
conscience, whose voice can no more be 
silenced by false promises, will take the 
words of the Almighty, and hold them in 
light before the man : " Because I have 
called, and ye refused ; I have stretcbed 
out my hand, and no man regarded ; but 
ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: I also will 
laugh at your calamity; I will mock 
when your fear cometh ; when your fear 
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mmeih as desolation, and your destruc* 
tion Cometh as a whirlwind; when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. Then 
BJiall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer; they shall seek me early, but 
they shall not find me ; for that they hated 
knowledge, and did not choose the fear 
of the Lord : they would none of my 
cdunsel ; they despised all my reproof. 
Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of 
their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices," Prov. i. 24—31. 

Among the various excuses which the 
sluggard, amonf2^ the poorer classes of 
society^ makes for his indolence on the 
subject of religion, there are some which 
relate to his own cares and difiSculties, 
some founded upon the discrepancy be- 
tween creed and conduct in the case of 
many professed Christians, and some drawn 
from the alleged mysteries of the Bible. 

Of course the man under notice does 
not deny the truths of Christianity, nor 
the applicability of its doctrines to his 
ease as an individual; nor, consequently, 
is he offended at the kind appeal to his 
own lasting interests which the Christian 
visitor may make ; so far from that, he 
wishes it to be distinctly understood that 
he purposes, at no distant day, to make 
religion a persocfal matter ; and that the 
reason why lie has not done so before 
is the impossibility of finding sufficient 
leisure and mental composure, amidst 
his many trials and difficulties. It is ail 
very well for ministers of religion and 
rich men, and men whose business affords 
time to think about religion; but in his 
case "circumstances" are widely different. 
Indeed there is a peculiarity in his lot, 
which he cannot explain exactly to every- 
hody; but he is confident that none of 
his neighbours are placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, and that if his visitor knew 
the constant pressure of his troubles 
he would fully understand why closer 
attention to religion was at that time 
impossible. He seeks to justify his folly, 
also, by referring to the inconsisiency of 
Christians of his acquaintance with their 
profession ; thus complimenting the ex- 
cellency of that reirgion regarding which 
he is himself indifferent. He maintains 
that such and such persons, judged by 
their own standard of excellence, are 
lamentably deficient — not that he is at all 
gratified by this deficiency, he would it 
were otherwise, as in that case an attractive 
example would be set to many — but he 
thinks himself more honest in remaining 
as he is than in pretending to a degree 



of moral rectitude, which many, who 
make this pretence, fail in exhibiting. 
If the shallowness of this reasoning be 
pointed out by the obvious fact that 
Christianity cannot be condemned for 
practices which she prohibits: that the 
persons in question, instead of derogating 
from the value of a sound creed, indi- 
rectly proclaim it; and that all that is 
wanted in their case, to make theni even 
all that he would have them to be, is 
practical conformity with their own pro- 
fession, he admits this explanation, but 
pleads again for delay regarding personal 
decision by confessing his imfitness to 
become a Christian. If met here by the 
important fact that the Author of the 
gospel, knowing the condition of man, 
has made provision for the acceptance 
and restoration of all sinners *'who come 
unto God by him," he endeavours to 
escape from the generous welcome im- 
plied in this declaration, by reiterating a 
general "hope" that he may become 
religious at no distant day — thiis perse- 
vering in the way of the sluggard. 

A very common excuse for procrasti- 
nation is the alleged mysteries of the 
Bible. Now, whilst to deny that the Bible 
contains truths so divinely glorious as to 
render them to the eye of man "dark 
from excess of brightness," would be 
equal to a denial of its inspiration — for 
the idea of a revelation from the great 
God, destitute of all allusion to his own 
incomprehensible nature and attributes, 
is an evident absurdity — it is a remark- 
able fact, that the parties who raise this 
objection are always the least conversant 
with the contents of the book against which 
they object. Moreover the objection goes 
too far, for when pleaded ai an excuse for 
non-compliance with acknowledged duty, 
the excuse involves the confession that 
the Bible is understood to command the 
performance of certain things which have 
been neglected. Conscience also assures 
the objector that he knows it to be both 
offensive to God and dangerous to him- 
self to pass a life of sin; and that he 
knows the Bible condemns sin, and points 
out the way of deliverance, both from its 
penalty and power, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Indeed the advocate of religious 
decision has always a voice to second his 
appeals in the conscience of the sluggard 
himself. But, alas for the man who 
thus stands upon a precipice overhang- 
ing eternity, framing excuses for the 
neglect of his own salvation, which is 
freely offered to him by the almighty 
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Redeemer 1 If there be infatuation in the 
human heart, and crime in human per- 
versity, they are surely involved in the 
declaration of the compassionate Saviour, 
" Ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life,'* John v. 40. 

There is one more appearance of the 
sluggard which ought to be mentioned 
here. He is often found in the as- 
sembly of the saints. Trifling excuses, 
such as an atmospheric change, or a 
slight indisposition, keep him away ; but 
still it may be said, that he is in the 
habit of going to the house of God. As 
a rule, the services have commenced 
before he enters, and he manifests 
uneasiness if any stranger has taken 
possession of his accustomed pew ; but, 
with the exception of occasional indica- 
tions of weariness, especially if the dis- 
course be of a practical and searching 
character, his attention may generally 
be said to be fixed on the speaker. But 
this is all. His habitual sloth con- 
quers him, or rather, he yields himself 
up to its influence, so that it has no 
struggle for victory. He is a hearer of 
the word, but not a doer. The sudden 
resolution to follow out some thought 
suggested by the minister is as suddenly 
abandoned in view of the difficulty which 
it would occasion : he sits before the 
prophet as the people of the Lord, and 
he hears his words, but he will not do 
th«m, Ezek. xxxiii. 31. W. L. 



A VISIT TO POMPEII. 

The following graphic description, 
from the pen of a Christian writer, lately 
appeared in the " Scottish Guardian." 

On Thursday, the 18th of January, 
1849, along with a few friends from 
Scotland, I visited Pompeii, and spent 
several hours of as lovely a day as it 
was possible to desire, in wandering 
through the silent streets, and surveying 
the long-forsaken dwellings, temples, and 
gardens of this world-renownea city of 
the dead. On that day I realized one of 
my earliest dreams, and gratified one of 
the deep longings I had cherished for 
many years. From what I had read and 
heard, my expectations were raised to 
the highest; but I can truly say that 
they were more than answered, and that 
the half had not been told. The history 
of this devoted and abandoned city, 
(abandoned to wickedness before given 



over to judgment,) it is not my object to 
give. My object is not to describe it aa 
it was, bat as it is. It is the city of the 
dead I would portray ; not the dead of 
the city. I proceed, therefore, without 
further introduction, to describe what I 
saw and felt amid the remains, for I can- 
not call them the ruins, of Pompeii. 

At twelve o'clock we left Naples by 
the train, and on reaching the terminus, 
a distance of sixteen miles, and passing 
through a field sprinkled with pale and 
sad-looking flowers, now g^wing where 
the sea once rolled, you see at first no- 
thing but a long rampart or embank- 
ment of earth facing the sea. Within 
and beneath that earthen mound lies 
Pompeii ; I say beneath, for the city is 
only partiallv exhumed, and treasures 
may be yet discovered, richer in interest 
even than those which have hitherto 
been unfolded to the light of day. On 
approaching it, you find a spacious en- 
trance ; and passing through what was 
indeed one of the ancient city-gates, a 
long regularly paved street, with its 
houses, temples, pillars, and monuments, 
burst upon the view. The exact siee of 
Pompeii at the time of its destruction, it 
is impossible now to say. Its walls, 
which yet remain, and part of which 
have been uncovered, were three miles 
in circumference. It had four gates — 
the Heroulaneum-gate ; the Samo or 
sea-gate ; the Isiac-gate, so called frona 
the temple of Isis, which stood, and still 
stands, there; and the Nolo-gate. Its 
streets were regularly built, and in the 
direction of south to north. Several of 
these streets have been thrown open, and 
of these we walked through the follow- 
ing : — the Via Appia, the Via Consula- 
ria, the Via Mercuria, the Via Fortnna, 
and the Via Therma. The Via Appia 
we entered first. It was in this street, 
which is without the walls, that the 
Pompeians buried their dead; and on 
this account it is called " the street of 
the tombs." The ancients had their 
burial-places without the walls of their 
cities, and frequently on the road-sides. 
Hence the inscription, Siste, motor, 
"Stop, traveller;" an inscription which 
was appropriate enough on those monu- 
ments by the waysides, but unappro- 
priate on ours, especially when erected 
on private grounds, or in retired places. 
The "street of the tombs" is about 
twelve feet wide, and is paved with large 
volcanic stones, fixed in their places by 
some kind of cement. It had a pave- 
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ment on either side for foot-passengers, 
which is ^et in a state of good repair. 

Passing from the Isiac to the Hercula* 
neum-gate, we commenced our survey 
with the house of Diemede^ This Dio- 
raede was a rich Pompeiau merchant, 
and his house, judging of it even from 
irs present state, must have heen one of 
great elegance and grandeur. Entering 
It hy a narrow passage, or doorway, 
called the vesHlmlumf and in our lan- 
guage the vestibule, we found ourselves 
in an open court or hall, surrounded 
with pillars, and having niches in the 
walls for statues. When this room was 
first opened, statues were found in the 
'niches ; but these, as has been the case 
with many of the portable treasures of 
Pompeii, have been carried to Naples, 
where they may he seen. In the centre 
was a reservoir or fountain, it is needless 
to say now dry and silent. By this court 
we were led into different rooms; the 
' dining-room, the bed^rooms, or Apart- 
ment rather, with sleeping^places in the 
walls, such as are frequently to be seen 
in Scotland ; the hath, or bathing-room, 
with its two baths, hot and cold, and 
places for dressing and undressing, and 
furnaces for heating water. The walls 
of these different apartments were painted 
with what is supposed to have been the 
Tyrian d^e — a composition, the know- 
ledge of which is now lost; and' the 
floors or pavements were laid with the 
most beautiftil marble mosaic. Though 
the floors of the houses in Pompeii were 
generally of this description, the use 
of carpets was not then unknown. In 
the dining-room of Diomede's house, 
"When first discovered, there was found 
the reinains of a carpet. This, however, 
we did not flee. Nor were glass windows 
then unknown. One of Diomede's rooms 
had a large bay window, and remains of 
the glass itself were discovered. These, 
indeed, were not common, and were 
not placed, as in our houses, only for 
use but ornament, in front, but on the 
roof. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the inhabitants spent most of their 
time in the open air, in the hright and 
golden air peculiar to this country, and 
that their houses were built for shade as 
well as shelter. This, too, was a city of 
the most dissolute manners, and it is to 
be feared its guilty and voluptuous inha- 
bitants but too frequently associated the 
idea of pleasure and luxury with that of 
darkness, 
froin these rooms we passed into the 



garden, which is of considerable extent, 
having a reservoir in the centre, sur- 
rounded with numerous marble pillars ; 
all of which are entire and uninjured. 
Some of my friends descended to the 
cellars. Here there were found the ske- 
letons of twenty human beings, who, it is 
supposed, had fied thither, but in vain, 
for safety. One of them had a key in 
one hand, and a bag of gold coins in the 
other. This is supposed to have been 
Diomede himself. Another was adorned 
with jewels and ornaments, and is sup- 
posed to have been bis wife ,* while the 
other skeletons are conjectured to have 
been the other members of his house- 
hold, children and servants. Such is a 
short description of the house of Dio- 
mede, from which your readers may not 
only form some idea of it, but of the rest 
of the houses of Pompeii, which seem to 
have been built on the same principle, 
and to have contained the same number 
of apartments. Though not of great 
extent, every house contained within 
itself a court, with fountains of water, a 
dining-room, a room for receiving visit- 
ors and strangers, bed-rooms, or sleep- 
ing-places, a writing- chamber, baths — 
hot, cold, and vapour — servants' rooms, 
a kitchen, cellars, and garden; each of 
these rooms and places had their appro- 
priate names, well known to scholars, 
such as the Atrium^ the Triclinium, the 
Coenaculumy the Tablinumj etc. The 
walls were mostly all coloured with the 
bright Tyrian dye, and many of them 
were adorned with paintings of the most 
exquisite beauty. Some of these remain ; 
others have been removed to the Museum 
at Naples, and are said to be greatly 
admired by the best judges of this 
delightful art* Whatever may be said 
of them, however, in an artistic point of 
vieWi morally considered, many of them 
are most objectionable. In this respect, 
truly, they may be said to be the " works 
of darkness," and the productions of 
men who, **as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge," were given over 
by him to " a reprobate mind j" who thus 
" became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened :" who 
" changed the glory of the uncorrupt- 
ible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things." The 
noblest of all the arts, painting, has per- 
haps, of all the others, least answered its 
end. This is true even of the so-called 
Christian masters. And if true of them, 
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it is not wonderful that it should be so of 
their pagan predecessors. 

Leaving the house of Diomede, we 
commenced our survey of the tombs, 
which in long rows line both sides of the 
way. To describe or even enumerate 
them ally is impossible. We would 
merely notice the tomb of Diomede, 
which, as we have seen, neither he nor 
his children were ordained to inhabit. 
It consists of a marble front, with two 
Corinthian pillars on each side, and with 
an appropriate inscription in the midst, 
stating it to be the ^^ burying-place of 
Diomede and his children." The next 
was the tomb of two children : Velasius 
Grotus, who died in the twelfth, and 
Salvius, who died in the fifth year of his 
age. We come next to the "tomb of 
Scaurus, a duumvir." The inscription on 
this monument is in some parts muti- 
lated, but, on the whole, is intelligible. 
Space forbids me to do more than notice 
those of "Servilia — to her friend," of 
Calventius, of the priestess Mammia, of 
the tribune Veins, and of the gladiators, 
and numbers more. The interior of this 
last tomb is in the most perfect state of 
preservation, and we saw several aper- 
tures in the wall, in which were placed 
the urns which contained the asnes of 
the dead. The inscriptions on the tombs 
are all remarkable for their simplicity, 
and some of them for their tender and 
touching expressions of sorrow, intimat- 
ing that they who came to weep there 
" sorrowed as those who had no hope ;" 
for although ** life and immortality had 
been brought to light by the gospel," it 
does not appear that the light of life had 
shone into the hearts or homes of this 
depraved and devoted city. It sat under a 
darker shadow even than that of the dread 
mountain behind it — the shadow of spi- 
ritual and eternal death, and under this 
shadow it perished. 

The Via Appia contained dwelling- 
houses and shops, as well as tombs. Of 
these we examined several ; and among 
others, the following: — 1. A baker's 
shop, in which there is a mill for grind- 
ing corn, so perfect as to be almost ready 
for the working, and an oven ready to be 
heated. 2. A cafe, or coffee-shop,* with 
the marks of the cups visible on the 
counter. 3. A dairy, or milk-shop, at 
" the eign of the Goat." which still 
remains at the door. 4. An inn, with the 

* Coffee, it is needles* to say, was not literally sold 
there; but medicated wines and drinks, ans-wer- 
ing to those sold in our ca/is at the present day. 



word Salve, " welcome," on the door, and 
which some not unhappily have termed 
the ** Salutation Inn." 5. A wine shop» 
with an appropriate painting of Bacchus 
on the wall. 6. A surgeon's shop, with 
his surgical instruments, and the sign of 
a serpent eating an apple. 7. A sculp- 
tor's studio, which contained several sta- 
tues, some finished, some half-finished, 
and others only just begun. In the 
other streets were shops of similar and of 
various other descriptions, in which were 
found at the time of their being opened 
all manner of goods and merchandise, in 
such a state of preservation as to, indicate 
the character of the shops which con- \' % 
tained them ; and if the name and sign^ 
on the door had not done it, the nature 
of the trafiic that was carried on within 
them would. Most of these objects, suc|l 
as lamps, candelabra, glass, vases, at^^ 
tues, paintings, utensils, tables, wine-jars, 
medicine-bottles, loaves of bread,, gold 
and silver coins; necklaces, bracelets, 
rings, and other female ornaments, and 
such like articles of ornament and use, 
have been removed from the houses, 
shops, and temples to which they he- 
longed, to the Museum of Naples. 
Enough, however, remains to awaken 
interest, to gratify curiosity, to recall the 
past, and not only to recall, but to repre- 
sent it. So many, indeed, are the indica- 
tions of youth and business and life 
around you, it is difficult to believe that 
the city is one of remote era, and not one 
of modem times ; that since the voice 
of harpers and musicians, of the bride- 
groom, and the bride — since the sound 
of the millstone was heard in it, and the 
light of a candle shone in it, two thou- 
sand years have rolled away ; and that 
instead of a city of the dead> it is not still 
the city of living men. 

" On finding myself," says a traveller, 
*' occasionally alone in some of its dwell- 
ings, 1 felt as if intruding, an unbidden 
guest, in some mansion whose owners 
had but lately left it ; and the echoes of 
the voices of my companions from other 
buildings sounded strangely in my ears, 
as if they were those of the departed 
hosts reproaching me for thus unceremo- 
niously exploring the sacred recesses of 
their domestic privacy." Among the 
temples of Pompeii, that of Isis, an Egyp- 
tian divinity, deserves a longer notice 
than I can now give to it. It may in- 
terest the reader to be told, that the 
secret place in which the priest hid him- 
self, and from which he uttered his lying 
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orades, and the secret stairs by which he 
ascended to it, and the means by which 
he moved the figure of the god, are all 
now revealed to the light of day. In one 
of the chambers a skeleton was found, 
with an axe beside it; the walls had been 
pierced by the axe ; but ere the victim 
could proceed farther, the hand of death 
was upon him: the temple became his 
tomb. In another part of the city a 
skeleton was found, with several orna- 
ments and sacred instruments of the 
temple : destruction had overtaken him 
in his flight. Having visited several 
^. (^sr streets and their chief buildings — 

# - the Pantheon ; the Basilica, or Court of 
Justiciary, a magnificent structure; the 
houses of Fansa and Sallust, with its 
^/H^g inscription on the vestibule, 
we canem, " Beware of the dog;" and 
wough last, not least in interest, the 
Forum, in ancient cities well known to 
have been the chief place of concourse 
and traffic, the place where the tide of 
human existence and interest rolled the 

^ deepest and rose the highest, and where 
. the din of voices was ever the loudest, — 
I had now leisure to survey the local 
situation of Pompeii. The more I con- 
sidered this, the more it filled me with 
admiration. Placed on a rising ground, 
the sea rolls on the south at its feet. 
Behind it towers Vesuvius, which at that 
moment was pouring forth volumes of 
smoke and lava, five streams of which 
could be seen rolling and smoking down 
its breast To the east rise the Sarnian 
Mountains ; one of which, St. Michel, or 
St Angelo, is of much greater height 
than Vesuvius itself. At the foot of this 
mountain is eeen the milk-white town of 
Castella-Mare ; and far up above it, and 
apparently out of this lower region alto- 
gether, the town of Lettero. Add to 
this the surrounding campagna, the soil 
of which is the richest in the world ; a 
cloudless sky, a radiant atmosphere, 
breathing the rich odours of thyme and 
myrtle — and you have a scene to which 
neither the pen of the poet nor the pencil 
of the painter could do justice, and which, 
for mingled loveliness and grandeur, can, 
1 think, have few parallels in the world. 
Such is the site on which once stood the 
living, and on which now stands the 
^ead, city of Pompeii. Now, too, I 
began to reflect on the doom which over- 
took this proud city, and of the three 
days when it rained as it were fire and 
hrimstone from heaven upon its guilty 
inhabitants. 



But these days of woe to this guilty 
city, and the horrors which during them 
it witnessed and endured; the super- 
natural darkness, when the day became 
night at noon; the earth heaving, and 
the sea roaring and receding as in horror 
from its polluted shores ; the destroying 
mountain, and the deluge of vapour, 
smoke, and fire ; the consternation o^ the 
inhabitants ; the hurr3ring to and fro ; 
the sad embraces of kindred, and their 
wild and despairing partings ; the shrieks 
of the living, and the loud wail, and then 
&inter and fainter, till all was hushed in 
everlasting silence ; and the low, stifled 
moans oi the dying ; — these days and 
these horrors, what heart may conceive, 
what pen describe ? A Dante only was 
worthy to write the " Last Days of Pom- 
peii." He who portrayed in such inef- 
faceable characters the sufferings of 
Ugolino, was alone able to describe the 
despair and the death of Diomede. 
Awful as these days were, I was led to 
think of one still more awful, ''in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be burned 
up;" and when the wicked, instead of 
fleeing from the burning mountains and 
the dissolving rocks, shall, in their fear 
of meeting God, cry to them to fall on 
them, and hide them from the face of 
Him that sitteth on the throne, saying, 
*' The great day of his wrath is come ; 
and who shall be able to stand?" 

We now prepared to return to Naples. 
The sun, setting in cloudless glory on his 
evening throne, continued to shed a blaze 
of light on land and sea ; and even after 
he had sunk beneath the horizon, the 
peaks of the lofty mountains we were 
leaving behind were seen bathed in 
purple and gold, presenting a scene to 
the eye, 

*' Before whose splendours all earth's pageants 
fail." 

Inwardly praving that the time might 
soon come when, on this land of such 
surpassing natural loveliness and beauty, 
but spiritually a dark, a dead, and a " dry 
land, wherein there is no water," the 
''Sun of righteousness shall arise with 
healing in his wings," and Italy shall be 
"holiness to the Lord," we entered 
Naples; and such was my first, but, 
should I remain long here, not my last, 
" Visit to Pompeii." J. AN^EasoN.j 

^Digitized by VjOO^LC , 
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OLD HUMPHREY AT LOCH LOMOND AND 
BEN LOMOND. 

Where fair Locli Lomond lovely lies 

With fefry iglea bespread, 
And deck'd with wooded headlaads wild, 

Ben Lomond rears his head. 
He re&n on high his rocky brow, 

And proudly looks around 
On hills, and dales, and mountain streams> 

And ocean waves profound. 

Though I made a much longer stay at 
Oban than I intended, my trunk did not 
arrive while I remained there. In vain 
I wrote to Blair Atholl, to Inverness^ 
and to Fort William, for no tidings of it 
could I obtain. This was vexatious^ for 
I had many calls to make, which in my 
tourist's dress I felt it necessary to fore- 
go. We talk of humility, but I fear that 
we are all of us proud. I made arrange- 
ments for my trunk to be sent after me 
to Glasgow^ should it arrive. 

Though the Caledonian hotel was my 
Oban home, the house was too full for 
me to sleep there; my worthy hostess, 
therefore, procured me a bed at the house 
of a friend. The lady of this house, 
though I never saw her, showed me the 
kindest attentions, through the medium 
of her very civil and attentive savant. 
When I returned at night to my lodging, 
there was always some act of courtesy 
performed. A cheerful fire was kept up 
for me, for the evenings were rainy and 
cold ; a warm pair of slippers was pro- 
vided, the sofa was turned to the blazing 
hearth, books of different kinds were laid 
on the table^ and pens and ink were 
placed for my accommodation. Then 
there were kind inquiries from my in- 
visible hostess, through her domestic, if 
in any way my comfort could be in- 
creased. I gratefully remember these 
attentions, but, as I said, I never saw 
my attentive hostess. 

On leaving Oban, I was not able to 
obtain an inside place in the coach, and, 
therefore, seated myself between two 
Glasgow gentlemen, similarly circum- 
stanced, in the low seats behind. In 
this situation we had to endure as pitiless 
a storm of rain as I ever remember to 
have witnessed. We pulled down the 
tarpaulin over our heads, and my com- 
panions, even more attentive to my com- 
fort than their own, made a resolute 
defence with their umbrellas; but, in 
spite of all, we could not keep out the 
storm. 

At one time the wind blew the tarpaulin 

away from us, then the strap and buckle 

, with which we fastened it down gave 



way ; then the- fitful blast turned one of 
our two umbrellas kiside out ; then my 
stick dropped on • iht ground ; and then 
another coach came- np, and we, by our 
defenceless pontion, furnished muoh 
amusement to the fighthearted passen- 
gers ; but in spite of these mishaps, to 
far from the storm depressing our spirtts, 
it seemed rather to increase our hikrity. 
When the storm abated, our converse 
was of the most agreeable kind, gay and 
grave by turnd. We indulged in poetic 
quotations, held friendly discussions, 
moral and religious, and succeeded in 
winning our way to each other's regard 
and esteem^ The kind attentions of my 
agreeable companions to me, not only on 
the coach, but also on board the steam- 
boat, entitle them to my affectionate 
remembrance. 

While the giant mountain Bencruar 
chan, 3,390 feet high, and twenty miles 
round its base, oppressed my spirit with 
its enormous bulk, the loud roar of the 
cataract of gloomy Glensray broke upon 
the ear in fit accompaniment. But nei- 
ther the cataract of gloomy Glensray, nor 
the enormous bulk of huge Bencruachan 
were half so influential as lonely Loch 
Awe, and the picturesque ruins which 
adorn it. The loch, as a whole being 
thirty miles long, and containing many 
islands, is too vast an object to be taken ' 
in at a single glance ; but that circura- 
Btance is not to be regretted, occasioning 
as it does greater variety of scene from 
different points of view. Scarcely can 
imagination sketch a more perfect picture 
than lHat of Kilchurn Castle, crowning 
the promontory at the east end of the 
lake. Every object is so strictly in 
keeping with the amplitude, the motion-^ 
less beauty and extreme solitude that 
reigns around, that the spirit of the 
spectator pa)ftakes of the repose : 

Let nought from that secluded lake be seen, 
But sky and rocks, and russet leaves and green ; 
Let nought be heard on that sequester'd shore. 
But winds loud wailing and the cataiact'a roar. 

There is that in the loneliness of lakes, 
the grandeur of mountains, the roman- 
ticity of rocks, the beauty of trees, and 
the venerable appearance of olden ruins, 
that affords harmony to the mind as well 
as to the eye. True it is, that the for- 
tress and the castle are the creation of 
art and not of nature, and that, when in 
their strength, they present to the mind 
images of armed men and violence rather 
than of solitude and repose; but it is 
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Otherwise with a castle whose towers 
are mouldering in desolation, and whose 
ruined walls are covered with moss and 
ifj. The square tower of Kilchurn 
Castle was erected in the year 1440 hy 
the famous sir Colin Camphell, knight 
of Rhodes, an ancestor of the family of 
firedalbane. Wordsworth says of Kil- 
ehom Castle : ** It is, I grant, easy to 
conceive, that an ancient castellated 
buQding, hanging over a precipice, or 
raised upon an island, or the peninsula 
of a lake, like that of Kilchurn Castle, 
upon Loch Awe, may not want, whether 
deserted or inhabited, sufficient majesty 
to preside for a moment in the spectator's 
thoughts over the high mountains among 
which it is embosomed ; but its titles are 
from antiquity — a power readily sub- 
mitted to upon occasion as the vice- 
gerent of Nature; it is respected, as 
having owed its existence to the neces- 
sities of things, as a monument of security 
in times of disturbance and danger long 
passed away— ^w a record of the pomp 
and violence of passion, and a symbol of 
the wisdom of law ; it bears a coun- 
tenance of authority, which is not im- 
paired by decay." 

" Child of loud-throated war, the mountain stream 
Roarg in thy hearing ; but thy hour of rest 
Is come, and thoa art silent In thy age !" 

I was much pleased with the Inn of 
DalmaUy; it has many advantages for 
one who wishes to spend a day or two in 
secluded and delightful scenery. Mag- 
nificent is the view from the old stone 
bridge over the Archy. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Tymdrum are the lead mines 
of the marauess of Bredalbane ; and not 
iar from tnem is Dalree, or the King's 
Field, where Macdougal of Lorn, in the 
year 1306, defeated king Robert Bruce. 

Many people who stay at Tarbet, or at 
other places in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Lomond, go to see the Cave of 
Rob Roy and the Fort of Inversnaid, 
which was erected to restrain the excesses 
of that famous robber, who was, perhaps, 
the most notorious outlaw that ever m- 
itnted Scotland. His cave is a gloomy 
place, and very suitable to the purposes 
of the daring robber. 

Rob Rov, like most of those who have 
lived on plunder, had many very narrow 
escapes for his life. According to the 
following description of sir Walter Scott, 
he was once very near being taken by 
his determined foe the duke of Montrose: 

*' Marching through Balquidder with 



a party of his tenants, the duke surprised 
Rob by himself, and making him prisoner, 
committed him to the charge of one of 
his followers, a large and powerful man, 
called £wan of Brigglands. Rob was 
mounted behind this man, and fastened 
to him by a horse-girth, and the party 
marched away with their prize. They 
had to cross the Forth at a place where 
the descent to the river was precipitous, 
and where only one could enter the river 
at a time. While huddled together on 
the bank, Rob whispered to the man 
behind, whom he had placed on horse- 
back, 'Your father £wan wadna hae. 
carried an auld friend to the shambles 
like a calf for a' the dukes in Christendom.' 
Ewan returned no answer, but shrugged 
his shottldc»*s as one who meant that 
what he was doing was none of his own 
choice, * And when the Macgregors 
came down the glen,' continued Rob, 
'and ye see empty folds and a bloody 
hearth-stane, and the fire flashing out 
between the rafters o' your house, ye 
may be thinking then, Ewan, that were 
your friend Rob alive, you would hae 
had that safe which it will make your 
heart sair to lose.' Ewan of Brigglands 
again shrugged and groaned, but remained 
sUent. 'It's a sair thing,' continued 
Rob, ' that Ewan o' Brigglands, whom 
Roy Macgregor has helped with hand, 
sword, and purse, should mind a gloomy 
look from a great man mair than a friend's 
life.' Ewan seemed sorely agitated, but 
was silent. The duke's voice was now 
heard from the opposite bank, ' Bring 
over the prisoner. Ewan put his horse 
in motion, and just as Rob said, ' Never 
weigh a Macgregor's blood against a 
broken whang o' leather, for there will 
be another accounting to give for it baith 
here and hereafter,' they dashed into the 
water. Many had crossed, some were 
in the water, and the rest were preparing 
to follow, when a sudden splash showed 
that Macgregor's eloquence had prevailed 
on Ewan to give him a chance of escape. 
The duke heard the sound, and instantly 
guessed its meaning. 'Dog I' he ex- 
claimed to Ewan as he landed, ' where is 
your prisoner?' and before Ewan could 
falter out an apology, he drew a steel 
pistol, and struck him down with a blow 
on the head. ' Disperse and pursue ! ' he 
then cried ; ' a hundred guineas for Rob 
Roy 1'— but Rob had escaped. 

" This was not the only time when Rob 
and Death shook hands. Once his band, 
dispersed by a party of dragoons, were 
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baffling their pursuers by running off in 
different directions. A well-mounted 
dragoon dashed after Rob, and struck 
him a blow on the head with his broad- 
sword, which, but for the plate of iron 
which he had in his bonnet, would have 
killed him. As it was, Rob was stunned, 
and fell. At this moment, Rob's lieu- 
tenant or sergeant appeared with a gun 
in his hand. ^ ' Oh, Macanaleister,' cried 
Rob from the ground,' * is there naething 
in her?' (in the gun.) <Your mother 
never wrought that nightcap,' cried the 
dragoon, and was coming down with a 
second stroke, when a ball whistled from 
Macanaleister's gun, and he fell, shot 
through the heart.' 

** As Rob Roy grew older, he would 
willingly have abandoned his course as a 
freebooter, and returned to his old trade 
of cattle- dealing, but the letters that he 
wrote to Field-marshal Wade on the 
subject appears to have been disregarded. 
Many who take to evil ways, find, like 
Rob Roy Macgregor, that they cannot, 
when they would, return to the path of 
rectitude. 

<' When he was on his death-bed, one 
of his enemies, a Maclaren, came to see 
him. Before admitting him, the old 
man insisted on being lifted up, with his 
plaid put round him, and his broadsword, 
pistols, and dirk placed beside him ; for, 
said he, * No Maclaren shall ever see Rob 
Macgregor unarmed.' He received his 
foeman's inquiries coldly and civilly. 
As they were together the priest came 
in. Taking the opportunity afforded 
him by the meeting of the two hostile 
clansmen on so solemn an occasion, the 
priest exhorted Rob to forgive his ene- 
mies, and quoted the appropriate passage 
in the Lord's Prayer. *Ay,* says Rob, 
* ye hae gi'en me baith law and gospel 
for it. It's a hard law, but I ken it's 
gospel.' Then, turning to his son Robert, 
who was standing near, ' My sword and 
dirk lie there, Rob. I forgive my ene- 
mies; but see you to them, or may ' 

The priest checked the rest, and Rob 
grew calm. When Maclaren had left 
the house, the dying man — the Highland 
spirit burning brighter in him at this 
last moment than it had ever done before 
— said, after a little pause, ' Now it is all 
over ; tell the piper to play " Ha til mi 
tulidh !" ' (" We return no more !") The 
piper obeyed. With the music of this 
Gaelic dirge in his ears, Rob Roy 
breathed his last. He was buried in the 
churchyard of Balquidder. His grave 



is covered with a simple toinbetone, witli- 
out an inscription, but with a broadsword 
rudely carved on it." 

Ben Lomond, with its ridges of rock 
one above another, and conical top, rises 
majestically on the sight. Its height is 
3,190 feet above the sea, and it has a 
frightful precipice of 2,000 feet on its 
north side. The mountain is an immense 
mass of granite mingled with quartz, 
while on its sides strata of gneiss and 
micha schist are seen. The botanist who 
climbs and explores Ben Lomond will be 
richly rewarded by its vegetable stores. 

As I had already ascended Ben y Gloe 
and Ben Nevis, I gave up all thoughts of 
climbing Ben Lomond, notwithstanding 
the splendid view its summit conunands. 
In rainy or misty weather, the top of a 
mountain is but a dreary position. The 
language of one who endured, or rather 
enjoyed a storm on Ben Lomond, is 
enough to excite a desire to witness so 
arresting and sublime a spectacle. " A 
park of artillery is nothing in comparison 
to the dreadful sound which I heard 
crashing and tearing as if it would split 
the mountain in pieces; while Ben ' 
Lomond vibrated with the concussion in 
the air, and the mighty mountain trembled 
under my feet. It struck me at the 
moment, that such would be the sound, 
when, according to the words of inspira- 
tion, * the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat.' " 

If Ben Lomond is a king of a moun- 
tain. Loch Lomond, or the Lake full of 
Islands, is a queen of a loch, no other 
Scottish lake being able to compete with 
her in loveliness. With a surface of 
thirty miles of extent, adorned with ro- 
mantic islands, and surrounded by 
mountains of beauty and sublimity, with 
summits of the most singular forms, it 
possesses more attractive points than any 
other loch. Beautiful, however, as Ben 
Lomond is, most people would like it bet- 
ter were it less lengthy. Tourists, who 
wish to make the most of their time, 
after passing along Loch Lomond, land 
at Tarbet, cross over to Arrochar, at the 
head of Loch Long, and reach the Loch 
Long steamer, on its return to Glasgow ; 
thus enjoying the magnificent scenery of 
both lochs on the same day. 

A few miles from Invemglas is a 
very pleasant village called Luss. A little 
to the north of this village a splen- 
did prospect of Loch Lomond' may be 
obtained : ^ 
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Islands, aod wooded heights, and loch, and &11, 
And huge Ben Lomond rising over all. 

Gjenfalloch is at the north end of the 
lake, and Glencroe, a gloomy and soli- 
tary valley, and Glenfruin, or Vale of 
Lamentation, to the west. Overhanging 
the entrance of Glenfruiu stand the ruins 
of the Castle of Bannachra. ''This 
castle was, in days of yore, the ahode of 
the Colquhouns, between whom and the 
Macgregors a furious battle took place 
in Glenmiin in 1602; in the onset 200 
of the Colquhouns were slain. After 
their success, the Macgregors cruelly mur- 
dered eighty youths of the Colquhouns, 
who had been led by curiosity to witness 
the flight; and, as a punbhment for this 
barbarous butcheiy of innocent persons, 
the clan Macgregor or Alpin were pro- 
scribed by law, and ordered to renounce 
tbeir name ; but their legal rights were 
restored to them in 1755, after a century 
of shame and sufiering. The chief of 
the Colquhouns was murdered in 1640, 
in the Castle of Bannachra, by one of the 
clan M'Farlane : 

* Proudly onr pibroch has thrill'd in Glenfniin, 
And Bannachra's groans to our slogan replied.'" 

Many of the islands of Loch Lomond 
are interesting for their romantic appear- 
ance, and others on account of the pur- 
poses to which they have been or are 
applied. Inch Calliach, or the Island of 
Women, was so called because a nunnery 
was once established there; and Inch 
Murrin, the largest island on the lake, 
with the ruins of a castle on it, is looked 
on with interest by every eye, for it is 
used as a deer-park by the duke of 
Montrose, and, being well wooded, it 
furnishes an excellent covert for the 
antlered herd. 

Dumbarton Castle arrests the attention 
the moment it breaks on the sight, by 
its striking and picturesque appearance. 
Dumbarton rock, on which it stands, is 
between 500 and 600 feet high, and rises 
abruptly out of the bed of the Clyde. 
This rock is cleft in twain, and has, 
therefore, two summits. The craggy 
twins are in form like two haycocks; 
but standing alone, as they do, they pro- 
duce a remarkable effect. The rock and 
the castle blend, as it were, into one, 
much in the same manner as Stirling 
Castle does with the rock on which it 
stands, and this gives to the fortress an 
appearance of impregnable jstrength. Im- 
pregnable, however, as it may appear. 



it has been reduced by famine and taken 
by escalade : 

Led on by hate, or greed, or glory's lure, 
What will not man achieve? what will not man 
endure ? 

Dumbarton Castle was the last fortress 
that held out to sustain the falling for- 
tunes of queen Mary, The exploit of 
taking the place by escalade in the year 
1571, by captain Crawford, of Jordan- 
hill, with a small body of soldiers, is 
regarded as one of the most daring and 
hazardous enterprises recorded in his- 
tory. " Captain Crawford took advantage 
of a misty and moonless night to bring 
to the foot of the castle rock the scaling- 
ladders which he had provided, choosing 
for his terrible experiment the place 
where the rock was highest, and where, 
of course, less pains were taken to keep 
a regular guard. This choice was happy, 
for the ladder broke with the men who 
attempted to mount, and the noise of the 
fall must have betrayed them had there 
been any sentinel within hearing. Craw- 
ford, assisted by a soldier who had de- 
serted from the castle, and who, doubt- 
less, was moved by motives of interest, 
and was acting as his guide, renewed 
the attempt in person, and, having 
scrambled up to a projecting ledge of 
rock, where there was some footing, con- 
trived to make fast the ladder, by tying it 
to the roots of a tree which grew about 
midway up the rock. Here they found 
a small flat surface, suflicient, however, 
to afford footing to the whole party, 
which was, of course, very few in num- 
ber. In scaling the second precipice 
another accident took place. One of the 
party, subject to epileptic flts, was seized 
by one of these attacks, brought on, per- 
haps, by terror, while he was in the act 
of climbing up the ladder. His illness 
rendered it impossible either for him to 
ascend or descend. To have slain the 
man would have been a cruel expedient ; 
besides that the fall of the ladder might 
have alarmed the garrison, Crawford 
caused him, therefore, to be tied to the 
ladder, and thus mounted with ease over 
the body of the epileptic person. When 
the party gained the summit, they slew 
the sentinel ere ^e had time to give the 
alarm, and easily surprised the slumber- 
ing garrison, who had trusted too much 
to the security of tkeir castle to keep good 
watch. Certainly this exploit of Craw- 
ford's, as it has been said, may compare 
with anything we read of in history." 

On our passage up the Clyde the 
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»team*bpat wai crowded. A aiorm 
came on, and fortunate were thay who 
could get shelter from the blustering 
wind and drenching rain. At last we 
reached Glasgow. If tourists haiw much 
to enjoy, they have something to endure. 
Glad was I to exchange the wind and 
the storm, the crowded deck and the heat 
of the engine of the steamer, for the com- 
forts of Comrie's hotel in George 'S'square, 
to which respectable establishment a cab 
conveyed me from the river's side. As 
I presented the appearance of a weather- 
beaten tourist, and had no luggage but a 
small carpet-ba^, I considered myself 
fortunate in pasamg the inspection of my 
host and hostess creditablVf and in se* 
curing as much as I did of their attention 
and respect. " Here," thought I, ** will 
I take up my abode for a few days, and 
surely in that time my trunk wiU reach 
me." So hard had I toiled as a tourist, 
and so often had I been drenched to the 
skin, that a temporary repose was very 
acceptable. 

- — -♦ 

THE DESIGN OF AFFLICTION. 

The great design of aflBiction is to 
sanctify us. God chastens us " that we 
may be made partakers of his holiness :" 
he effects this by correcting us for our 
transgressions. In this way he restrains 
our impetuous passions, purges away our 
pollutions, and embitters to us the ways 
of sin. He wounds that he may heal : 
he prunes the branches of the true vine, 
that they may become more fruitful, 
John XV. 2. When his people break 
his laws, and keep not his command- 
ments, he visits their iniquities with the 
rod, and their sins with chastisement, 
Psa. Ixxxix. 30—32. When we are run* 
ning from the fountain of living waters, 
and seeking cistern afler cistern, he in 
mercy destroys these, one after another, 
to cure us of our folly. When any 
earthly object steals our heart from him- 
self, he breaks our idol before us, and 
makes its vanity manifest. We then feel 
that this is indeed " a dry and a thirsty 
land " — a land of death and of darkness. 
But he who caused the wreck of our 
earthly joys, did it that he might lead us 
to take our stand on the sure foundation 
of his word. He who broke our cisterns 
and withered our gourds, designed thus 
to lead us to fountains of living water, 
and to the refreshing shade of the para- 
dise of God. Not that he stands in need 
of our services, but because that withaut 



him we must be miserable. His love to 
us, and his desire that we may be happy, 
will not allow him to suffer us to be 
deceived and destroyed. He cannot think 
of leaving us to make the world our por- 
tion; but even at the expense of the 
most painful afflictions, will call us from 
that which is not, to substantial and per- 
manent blessedness. Often do we seek 
rest in that which cannot yield it— often 
do we leave the only refuge from the 
storm, and betake ourselves to the sands; 
and so may expect to be visited with 
tempests and inundations. We need 
checks and disappointments to our pu^ 
suits and our hopes, that we may learo 
by experience that we have no true hap- 
piness but in God-^no home but heaven. 
Even in these storms his love is made 
manifest. A voice is heard saving, ** It 
is I ; be not afraid." Thus the heart is at 
once humbled and tranquillized. Sharp 
afflictions refine the soul. Should our 
inordinate desires be gratified, our earthly 
hopes and imaginations fed, and our 
sinister ends secured, we should die of 
this indulgence. But He who loves us 
will not suffer this. He frames his dia- 
pensations according to our real wants, 
and not according to our foolish wishes. 
Were his love cola, or were it but fooMih 
fondness, he would act otherwise; but in 
that case we should be ruined. 

Afflictions are designed to preveat, as 
well as to recover from sin. Should ve 
in the day of trouble be unable to dis^ 
cover any particular transgressian ia 
which we have indulged, we ought nat Vt 
question the goodnesa of Gq4; for h* 
sees the future in the preseat. W^ may 
not have formed ai&d worshipped 'asy 
particular idol, but he saw that w«irar6 
about to do it ; he saw « tvain of eIreuiD- 
stances commencing, which, owing to our 
habits, tempers, and dispositioBS, would 
be a snare to us ; and he determined to 
prevent the evil. Prevention, surely, i» 
better than cure; and merciful indeed 
must it be to render the pursuit of »n 
bitter and difflcult. Hesekiah was suf- 
fered to fall injto pride; but Paul was 
prevented from doing so by *^ a them ift 
the flesh," 2 Kings xx. 12—19; 2CbwiB. 
xxxii. 2$, 26> 31; 2 Cor. xii. 7—9. 
Which of these two cases, thes, is the 
the most desirable, and which of them 
affords the highest demonstiationfl of 
love? The second, surely. If ve aie 
about to go astray, is it sot well that God 
hedges i^^ oyr way with thorns, and 
builda a waU, that he may mak« oat 
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waaderiogs from him perplexing, em- 
banattiDg, and painful? Hos, ii, 6, 7, 
In bis providence he removes us from 
this or the other situation, where we 
might have been corrupted; he hreakfi 
ensnaring friendships, keeps froni form- 
ing improper connexions, removes or 
embitters worldly coinforts, and sends 
disappointments and trials, to keep us 
humble, holy, and watchful. He with- 
draws us from our purpose, hecause it 
would destroy us, Joh xxxiii. 17. In 
reviewing the course of a gracious pro- 
vidence, we may see many salutary in- 
stances of this nature ; and the retrospect 
ought to excite a spirit of confidence and 
of gratitude towards Him, who preserves 
us from what would at once have dis- 
honoured his name and deeply injured 
ourselves. 

AflBictions are designed to be trials 
likewise: they are so with a special 
jnew to the discovery of our disorders, 
in order to their cure ; and the exercise 
of our holy principles, in order to 
their growth. Tribulation often calls 
forth the latent corruptions of the heart : 
the mind feels the workings of impa- 
, tience; the heart frets, murmurs, and 
k repines against the painful providence of 
' Heaven ; earthly attachments are found 
f' to be strong, and the spirit of rebellion 
seems to gain vigour. We startle, as if 
onr trials had caused those evils ; where- 
as they have only brought to light what 
had always been within, but in a state of 
concealment. Our faith and confidence 
are thus brought to the test, and we find, 
L to our shame, how apt we are to distrust 
f the Grod of our mercies. We are led, 
like Ezekiel, from one evil to another ; 
and hear the voice which said to him, 
I will show thee yet more and greater 
abeminations than these. — Dr. Russell, 



ALAN aUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 

HAVE YOU PONDSR6D THEM IN YOD& 
HEART ? 

You have read, no doubt, many books ; 
some have pleased, and some have pro- 
fited you, while others may have done 
both ; but have you ever read, with the 
attention they deserve, the five books of 
Moses ? Have you ever pondered them 
in your heart ? They contain all that we 
know of the creation of the world, of the 
origin of mankind, and of the holy law 
of God, as revealed in early times. Have 
they interested you, informed you, and 



impressed you ? Have they called up in 
your heart a holy reverence for Jehovah ? 
Have they convinced you of gin, and 
showed you that without blood there is 
no remiwion? Do you feel that, like 
God's people of old, you are wandering 
in a wilderness ? and like them, are you 
journeying to a promised land? 

Whate'er betide, still keep thine eyes 
On that £ur world beyond the skies. 

What think you of the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel ? 
Have you pondered them in your heart ? 
Have they brought before you the man- 
ners and customs of olden times ? Have 
the retribution of Adoni-bezek, the hardi- 
hood of Jael the wife of Heber, and the 
song of Deborah challenged your regard? 
Have the stratagem of Gideon, the rash 
vow of Jephtha, and the parable of 
Nathan by turns absorbed your atten- 
tion ? Have you admired the courage oi 
Joshua in holy things? Have you mar* 
veiled at the strength of Samson, in his 
life and at his death? Have you been 
moved by the tender love and devoted 
attachment of Ruth for Naomi ? and have 
you hewn in pieces yomr darling sin, as 
Samuel hewed Agag to pieces in Gilgal ? 

When evil lurks thy path \rithin, 
Spare friend and foe, but spare not sin. 

The books of Kings and Chronicles are 
a series of events setting forth the history 
of the monarchs of Israel and Judah. 
Have you read them carefully and 
thoughtfully ? Have you pondered them 
in your heart? What striving after 
power ! What grasping and grappling 
for a crown and sceptre does the history 
of kings set forth I What plots and con* 
federacies ! What gathering of armies I 
What battles of warriors '' with cqpfused 
noise and garments rolled in blood T' 
What driving out and taking possession ! 
What slaughter, what spoil, and leading 
into captivity 1 From the building of the 
temple to the taking of Jerusalem, from 
the beginning of the reign of Solomon to 
the Babylonian bondage, a mingled train 
of good and evil succeed each other; 
peace and war, wisdom and folly, up- 
rightness and wickedness, religion and 
idolatry. Kings, with all their glory, 
are not without care. 

Caie climbs the palace iiralls, and flings 
A shadow o'er tbe paths of kings. 

The books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and Job are important portions of Holy 
Scripture ; have they appeared such toyou ? 
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Have you spread their pages before you 
after closing your chamber-door? Have 
you really pondered them in your heart ? 
Have you teen, as it were, Ezra before 
you as the scribe of the Lord ? and Nehe- 
miah as the servant of God, during the 
building of the wall of Jerusalem, when 
every workman with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held a weapon? Have you been 
ready to weep at the afflictions of Esther 
and Job, and rejoiced at their returning 
prosperity? And have you broke out in 
the fulness of your heart into the words 
of the shepherd king, "Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous : but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all?" Psa. 
xxxiv. 19: 

Though flood and flame enclose him round, 
The righteous shall in peace be found." 

Have the Psalms of David been as 
meat and drink to you ? Have you found 
them suitable to all seasons and all ne- 
cessities? Have you pondered them 
deeply in your heart? Have you seen 
in them the finger of God, the hand- 
writing of the Eternal ? Have you felt 
them, clung to them, and delighted in 
them? Have they been the means of 
making you love the Lord with all your 
heart and with all your mind, with all 
your soul and with all your strength? 
Have they brought you low when you 
have lifted up your heel against the 
Holy One, and thought more highly of 
yourself than you ought to think ? And 
have they raised you when you have 
fallen, making your broken bones to 
reioice? Have they supported you in 
adversity, and sobered you in prosperity, 
teaching you patiently to endure and 
gratefully to enjoy? Have they filled 
your mouth with praise, and your heart 
with hallelujahs ? 

Oh strike with joy the golden strings, ■ 
And loudly praise the King of kings ! 

I need not ask you if you have read 
the Proverbs of Solomon, for who can 
help reading them ? but I will ask you if 
you have read them in the spirit in which 
a man digs for hidden treasures ? Have 
you felt, when roaming over them at will, 
as though you had in your possession 
what rubies would not buy ? Have you 
been all alive to their lessons of instruc- 
tion to princes and people, masters and 
servants, parents and children? Have 
you, in very deed, pondered them in your 
heart, committed them freely to your 
memory, and repeated them to tiiose 



around you ? And have you, after read* 
ing them, with delight exclaimed, 
** Truly, • The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge ; but fools despise 
wisdom and instruction ? " Prov. i. 7. 

True knowledge seeks the sacred word, 
True wisdom fears and loves the Lord. 

The books of the Prophets have a claim 
pn our regard that none of us can deny. 
They come with the voice of the Eternal, 
setting forth the things that were, that 
are, and that yet shall be. Have yea 
listened to them with wonder, with re- 
verence, and with sacred fear? Have 
you, with self-abasement, pondered them 
in your heart ? Have you paused on the 
prophetic words of Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
and Joel, and Amos, and Jonah, and 
Habakkuk? Have you shrunk witbia 
yourselves at the withering denunciations 
of Jeremiah, and hailed, with exultatioo, 
the glorious prediction of Isaiah : ** For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace ?" Isa. ix, 6. 

O love Divine I O wondrous plan I 
The Lord of glory dies for man I 

And now I come to the Gospels and 
Epistles ; and what shall I say of them? 
What can I say of them sufficiently to 
set forth my estimate of their worth? 
Have you sought their instructions, their 
reproofs, and their consolations? Hafe 
you deeply and devoutly pondered them 
in your heart ? Have the clearness and 
brevity of Matthew and Mark, the 
learned eloquence of Luke, and the kind 
expressions and tender love of John sunk 
into your soul ? Have you lingered on 
their language, imbibed their spirit, and 
believed unreservedly their testimony? 
Have the Gospels and Epistles been a 
means of doing you good, making you 
sick of sin, and humbling your heart? 
Have they, in a word, led you to the 
Saviour? so that you have cried out with 
the publican, ** God be mercUul to me a 
sinner!" Luke xviii. 13; with Peter, 
"Lord, thou knowest that I love thee!" 
John xxi. 15 ; with Thomas, "My Lord 
and my God I" John xx. 28; with 
Simeon, "Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace ; for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation!" Luke ii. 29. 

O God ! though countless cares increase, 
Thy work he initie->my last end peace. 
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- VISIT TO THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 

As the Royal Observatory, sometimes 
called Flamstead House, in Greenwich- 
park, is visited by few« a familiar ac- 
count of an hour or two spent at the 
place may not be unwelcome to some of 
my readers. Like many others, I had 
often looked with wonder at the building, 
and as often wished to become initiated 
in the astronomic and magnetic mysteries 
passing within its walls. 

Permission having been obtained by a 
friend from the lords of the admiralty, 
for three of us to visit the Observatory, 
with a view of witnessing, through the 
powerful telescopes of the place, the deep 
cavities near the edge of the moon, there 
appeared a reasonable prospect that we 
snould soon gaze on this interesting spec- 
tacle ; but earthly hopes are proverbially 
uncertain and fallacious.' In consequence 
of a communication from the astronomer 
royal to the admiralty, setting forth the 
inconvenience that would arise from the 
occupation of the telescopes, the permis- 
sion given was courteously and reluct- 
antly withdrawn. As, however, there was 
no obstacle in the way of our visiting the 
Observatory by day, we gladly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity. 

I left London by the railway, in suffi- 
cient time to be at the Observatory by 
twelve o'clock; but owing to my igno- 
rance of the locality of the appointed 
place of rendezvous, I had nearly an 
additional mile to walk, under circum- 
stances by no means agreeable. Know- 
ing the extreme exactness with which 
the ball at the Observatory falls at one 
o'clock, and having heard that some of 
the chronometers at the place hardly 
varied the hundredth part of a second in 
a year, I thought to myself, what if pro- 
fessor Airy should practise this extreme 
exactness in his daily affairs, and we 
should arrive half an hour after time! 
Why, unless he be a very patient man, 
he will be more anxious to keep us on the 
outside, than to admit us to the inside 
of the Observatory. I afterwards found, 
to my great relief, that no exact time had 
been fixed for our arrival ; we were, 
therefore, enabled to recruit our strength 
and spirits with a hearty lunch, at the 
hospitable residence of one of my accom- 
panying friends. 

The day was a splendid one! The 
sun shone, the sky was bright and blue, 
and the avenues of trees and the antlered 
deer in the park, together with the view 



of Greenwich, the hospital, the shipping 
in the river, and London in the distance, 
presented a goodly spectacle. We stop- 
ped more than once to gaze around us 
and enjoy the scene: at length we 
arrived at Flamstead House. 

Most likely my readers are aware that 
the spot on which the Observatory now 
stands was once occupied by Greenwich 
Castle, a very picturesque building, used 
both as a fortress and a prison. It was 
also a residence for the younger branches 
of royalty, and sometimes as a banquet- 
ing-house its walls rang with revelry 
and mirth. There were merry doings at 
the castle when the eighth Henry turned 
Blackheath into a tournament-yard, and 
held his festivities in the palace. An old 
poet says, in rather grotesque rhyme : 

" Behould by Prospect, with what Art 
Fayre Greenwich Castle pleasantly, 
A House of Banquet, iieare and part 
Of Thames and London, How they ly." 

As it wanted but little of one o'clock, 
we stood, with our watches in our hands, 
awaiting the ascent of the great ball. It 
crept slowly up the pole, luilf mast high, 
and at five minutes before one ascended 
to the top. Precisely at one, it fell part 
of the way down. I had watched it so 
intently, fearing that if I removed my 
eyes, even for a moment, it would fall, 
that I felt tremulously excited. Hardly 
need I mention the well-known fact, that 
at the moment the ball falls, the captains 
and mates on board the ships in the river 
correct their watches and chronometers. 

The court-yard of the place was in 
confusion, on account of the new build- 
ing in course of erection ; workmen were 
passing to and fro, and stones, bricks, 
and mortar lay in heaps ; but the bright 
sunshine, the blue sky, the verdant laurel 
and laurustinus, the pleasant prospect, 
and the exciting sound of the band that 
struck up at a distance, spread a general 
air of cheerfulness around. 

While looking on the Observatory, a 
strange feeling of mystery came over me. 
It was the place whence the longitude 
was reckoned for the whole world, and 
where observations and calculations of 
the most intricate and important kind 
were made with extreme care and cor- 
rectness. There the heavenly bodies were 
accurately observed, and magnetism, 
electricity, and meteorology pursued on 
the broadest scale. I had in my mind a 
mingled confusion of monster telescopes, 
forty feet reflectors, and all kinds of 
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astronomic instniinents, and the very 
shades of Flamstead, Halley, Newton, 
and Herschel seemed to be moving round 
me, to say nothing of the talented astro- 
nomer royal himself, whom I expected 
shortly to see. To our great regret, we 
soon learned that this latter personage 
was in Edinburgh ; this to me was a very 
great disappointment. 

On entering the Observatory, under the 
guidance of a courteous conductor, we 
saw a variety of clocks, meting out time 
into fractions in different ways, together 
with barometers, thermometers, and va- 
rious instruments. 

Every hole and comer seemed to be 
occupied, and everything had such a 
learned look, that I felt half afraid I 
should commit myself if I opened my 
mouth to speak. 

Our attentive guide took us into a large 
circular room, where four or five persons 
were seated, busily occupied in calculat- 
ing and recording what recent observa- 
tions had been made. A telescope occu- 
pied one part, with other instruments 
around it, while here and there were 
paintings or prints of astronomers royal, 
astronomical instrument makers, and 
others, with a library, and seemingly 
endless manuscript volumes of the trans- 
actions of the Observatory. I felt myself 
marvellously ignorant, and thought that 
all around me were marvellously wise. 

Hardly can I imagine an astronomer 
pursuing his avocation without an occa- 
sional burst of adoration to his heavenly 
Father. 

" These are thy glorious irorks, thou Source of 

good! 
How dimly seen, how faintly understood ! 
Thine, and upheld by thy paternal care 
This universal frame, thus wondrous fair; 
Thy power Divine and bounty beyond thought; 
Adored and praised in aU that thou hast 

wrouglit." 

Willingly would we have pored awhile 
over Flamstead's " Scheme of the Hea- 
vens," in the folio vellum-bound manu- 
script where it is unfolded ; or pondered 
over his memoirs in the other folio calf- 
bound manuscript, in which he mentions 
his cause of quarrel with sir Isaac New- 
ton ; but we had much to see, and as the 
learned heads around us, with all their 
astronomic lore, could not, like Joshua, 
command the sun to stand still for us, 
nor bring back the shadow as it was 
brought backwards ten degrees, " by 
which it had gone down in the dial of 
Ahaz," so were we obliged to forego one 



gratification, that we might not rob otir- 
selves of another. 

Mounting a staircase from a large cir- 
cular room, we visited the upper apart- 
ments, all of them appropriated to soine 
useful purpose. One of them was fire- 
proof, and in this the records of th6 
Observatory are kept, that should a fire 
take place, the results of the labour of 
years may not be involved in the general 
destruction. 

As we proceeded onwards along a 
passage, there was pointed out to 1)9, 
hanging against the wall, a large, lum- 
bering old quadrant, that most likely 
Halley, or Bradley, or Maskelyne had 
turned to some account ; but its day was 
gone by, and more improved instruments 
had cast it into the shade, and made it 
obsolete. " Oh !'* thought I, " there are 
many of us old quadrants in the world, 
who will soon be laid by, that our places 
may be supplied by more efficient instru- 
ments than ourselves." 

On the roof of the building we sa« 
more distinctly the large ball, which is 
formed of wood, and covered with black 
leather, the hoist that raises it, the trig- 
ger and discharging gear for setting it at 
liberty, and the clock, regulated by ob- 
servation, for giving the precise moment 
of time required. 

As I looked down on the quiet and 
retired premises of the astronomer royal, 
a blackbird flew across from one bush to 
another. The place presented a sweet 
picture of seclusion. Descending from 
the roof, we proceeded to visit the larger 
telescopes. 

It had always been a puzzling problem 
to me, how it could be possible for the 
telescope to command the whole field of 
the heavens, without the observer being 
exposed to the inclemency of the atmo- 
sphere ; but this problem is solved in the 
most simple manner imaginable. The 
dome-like room has a slit of light let into 
it from above, by the withdrawal of a 
shutter, and through this slit the heavens 
are surveyed. The whole roof being 
movable, it can be turned round at plea- 
sure, and the slit brought opposite apy of 
the heavenly bodies that are to be sur- 
veyed. " I see," said I to myself, "there 
are much wiser people in the world than 
old Humphrey." 

The transit, and the equatorial, the al- 
titude and azimuth instruments awakened 
our wonder. Though the sizes of the 
telescope glasses were much less than I 
had expected to see; the largest glass 
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iM>i being, I believe, more tban about tax 
or seven inches in diameter. The ease 
with which these large instruments are 
managed is very striking to a stranger. 
There is a beautiful arrangement by 
which* when the telescope is once di- 
rected, the motion of the earth is equal- 
ised, or, in other words, the telescope 
moves one way while the earth moves 
the other; so that, without any re- 
adjustment, the glass is always pointing 
t» the same object. 

i As I looked on the different instru- 

ments, the old tale of the astronomer 
seeing, as he supposed, a monster in the 
san, with a large head, six long legs, and 
•a enormous pair of wings, which turned 

I out in the end to be nothing more than a 
eonimon fly between the glasses of his 
telescope, came into my mind, and I 
thought, supposing for a moment the 
narration to be true, the astronomer had 
really quite enough to alarm him. When 
we begin to magnify, either with tele- 
scopes or vfiih imagination, we soon 
make a fly into a monster, and a mole- 
hill into a mountain. 

It was a circumstance rather singular, 
that the first telescope through which 
oar intelligent conductor had ever looked, 
belonged to one of my accompanying 
friends. This was accidentally men- 

^ tioned hi the course of conversation. I 
had heard that a well was once used at 
the Observatory, for the advantage of 
discerning stars by daylight ; but forgot 

I to make inquiry whether such was the 
case. The poet says, — 

" Wise men in deepest pita see best by far 
The sun's eclipses, and count every star 
When sight 's contracted, and is more intent : 
So are men's souls in close imprisonment." 

The mural circle, for observing hea- 
venly bodies at the meridian, and other 
instruments, set us thinking about things 
that were too high for us, and we were 
obliged to refrain. 

In one room we saw piles of govern- 
ment chronometers, in their small square 
boxes. There is a humorous story told 
of a carpenter, who was once employed 
at the Observatory. The man's wife 
could not at all understand how it was 
that her husband was kept there so late 
at night, when he, to pacify her, gave 
her to understand that the falling stars 
came down so fast, that it was quite as 
much as they could do to make wooden 
boxes fast enough to put them in. With- 
out stopping either to inquire into the 



truth of the story, or to censure the want 
of veracity in the carpenter, I will ven- 
ture the remark, that had his wife put 
her head into the chronometer-room, she 
would have seen enough to have strength- 
ened her conviction of the truth of her 
husband's relation, in the number of 
chronometer-boxes presented to her 
view. 

If my readers have never heard of the 
amazing perfection of our English chro- 
nometers, they will evince no little sur- 
prise at being told that one chronometer. 
No. 679, varied only ninety-eight bun-' 
dredths of a second in a year ; that an- 
other. No. 665, varied only eighty-nine 
hundredths of a second; and that a third. 
No. 675, varied only eighty-six hun- 
dredths of a second. Such extreme 
accuracy as this could hardly be believed, 
were not the rates taken by accredited 
persons, rendered competent both by 
knowledge and continual practice. The 
importance of the knowledge of the 
exact time of the day to nautical men 
when at sea is incalculable, as it enables 
them to discover both their latitude and 
longitude, and the part of the ocean in 
which they are. 

As we moved about from one part to 
another, two or three times I fell in with 
Mr. Rogerson, of the Observatory estab- 
lishment, whose " Brief Astronomical 
Notices," and ** Notices of Animated and 
Vegetable Nature," have for years af- 
forded me both pleasure and instruction. 

In visiting the magnetic and meteoro- 
logical Observatory, we had a fresh con- 
ductor, who appeared to be perfectly 
familiar with everything around him. 
The pole in front of the building, used 
for electrical purposes, is as much as 
eighty feet high ; the lamp at the top is 
always burning ; the building itself is in 
the form of a cross, and in it are instru- 
ments of the most complicate and curious 
kind. Among these are the declination 
magnet, the horizontal force, the magnet, 
the vertical force magnet, the three tele- 
scopes, by means of which the variations 
of the positions of the magnets are ob- 
served, the mean- time clock, the baro- 
meter, the sidereal clock, the check clock, 
and the alarum clock. The electrical 
instruments are numerous, and there is 
an opening in the roof in the astrono- 
mical meridian. 

In stealing an occasional glance 

around, both in the magnetic and the 

other department of the Observatory, I 

saw among the wise heads employed 

t2 
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several that took my fancy, though I 
could not help thinking, after all, that 
learned astronomers looked very much 
like other people. 

Our conductor explained to us what, 
without explanation, would have been as 
unintelligible to us as Arabic. It was 
always a high treat to me to listen to one 
who, having the gift of words, and unit- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the subject 
on which he treats with some degree of 
enthusiasm, pours out a redundant stream 
of profitable information. I could listen 
' by the hour, under such circumstances, 
without weariness, and I did listen on 
this occasion with much satisfaction. My 
two friends played well their part, in 
keeping up a conversation with our in- 
telligent conductor, and thereby left me 
at perfect liberty to see, to hear, and to 
reflect. 

I ought not to omit the instrument for 
measuring the rain, ivhich we saw ; nor 
the wind-meters, if such I may call them, 
fur calculating and recording the motion 
of the air. One of these latter instru- 
ments determined the exact direction of 
the wind, another its power, and a third 
its speed, recording the whole with pen- 
cils, m the most correct manner, so that 
afterwards there might be read the direc- 
tion, the force, and the velocity of the 
wind throughout every hour. 

While admiring one of the instruments 
which was then being described to us, I 
observed that a spider had woven bis 
web across it, just as if he had done so on 
purpose that he might say to us, ** Judge 
ye which are most worthy of your won- 
der, the works of man, or the works of a 
spider!" I pointed out the web to our 
conductor, who observed that spiders 
were friends to astronomers, for that the 
latter often crossed the glasses of their 
telescopes with spider's threads, as they 
were so much thinner than the thinnest 
wire they could obtain. The spider is 
not only, as Solomon says, ^* in king's 
palaces," but also in the halls of learning 
and science. 

Among the many things to which the 
attention of the Observatory is directed, 
are the heavenly bodies, the magnet, the 
barometer, the wet and dry thermometer, 
electricity, the direction, power, and 
speed of the wind, the currents in the 
atmosphere, the clouds, meteorology, the 
dew-point, the aurora borealis, halos, 
corons glories, solar and terrestrial radia- 
tion, and the intensity of the sun's rays. 
Great is the labour of the observations 



made, but immeasurably greater the cal- 
culations they afterwards require. 

After receiving the most courteous 
attentions, we withdrew, and hardly do I 
ever remember having been more deeply 
interested. My companions were, per- 
haps, as much impressed by our visit as 
myself; for a note just received from one 
of them says : ** My mind is still revel- 
ling on what we have seen ; the equa- 
torial instrument, the transit instrument, 
and the instrument for measuring the 
motion and force of the air, open a wide 
field for reflection. The magnet depart- 
ment is very gratifying; the mode of 
collecting the fluid, its action of travers- 
ing, and the method of registering its 
oscillation are wonderful. The horizontal 
and vertical cylinder, its motion to re- 
ceive the impress of the light, and the 
chemical process to render that impress 
more manifest, indicate the great and 
untiring energies of the human mind in 
searching out the wonders of the Almighty 
in his works." 

My only source of regret on leaving 
the Observatory, save that of a painful 
sense of my own ignorance, was my dis- 
appointment in not having seen the astro- 
nomer royal. He was, however, nearly 
four hundred miles distant from the 
place, and therefore to see him was out 
of the question. All that I could do was, 
to desire for him that, after living a long 
and useful life below the stars, he might 
spend a glorious eternity above them. I 
know that I am not expressing myself as 
an astronomer in using the terms below 
and above the stars ; but no matter, the 
wish is the same. After awhile there 
will be no stars. 

" The stars shall fade away ; the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years." 

The heaven to which we look, and 
hope through mercy to attain, has no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, nor 
the stars, for the glory of God and the 
Lamb are the light thereof: " There 
shall be no night there ; and they need no 
candle ; — for the Lord God giveth them 
light, and they shall reign for ever and 
ever," Rev. xxii. 5. G. M. 



THE WALDENSES, OR VAUDOIS. 

A WRITER in the north of Italy ob- 
serves, " It will be interesting to us as 
Protestants, and may be useful also to 
keep an eye upon the circumstances of 
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our Vaudoifl brethren. Their late eman- 
cipation, imperfect as it still is with re- 
gard to some essential parts of religious 
liberty, such as the uncontrolled printing , 
and circulation of the Bible and religious 
books, has been received with a very 
different spirit from that which has cha- 
racterized the Irish emancipation. An 
account of the f<lte at Turin in com- 
memoration of the event, (February 
27tb, 1848,) has been given in a little 
monthly publication, L*Echo deft Valliea^ 
lately published at La Tour." It is said . 
in reference to this fdte : I 

" One flag in particular excited extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm and the most lively 
sympathy. It bore, surmounted with 
the royal arms, the simple inscription, 
^A Carlo Alberto, t Valdeai riconescenti.' 
About 600 men followed it, Vaudois 
formerly execrated, and even lately the 
objects of the most unjust and unreason- 
able prejudices. Two days before they 
bad welcomed the edict that put them 
on an equality with their fellow-subjects, 
by bonfires on three mountain-tops, and 
on tbis day they came forward to cele- 
brate the happy event. * They have long 
enough been last,' said others; Met 
them once also be first." 

" When treading the spot celebrated 
by the martyrdom of their brethren in- 
stead of the old cry, * Death to the here- 
tics,' was heard the cordial shout, * Long 
lire our Vaudois brethren ! Success to 
the emancipation of the Vaudois!' "What 
thanksgiving arose from the hearts of 
many to the Giver of all good, who had 
once more shown that it is not in vain 
that we wait for him. How dear to the 
hearts of their children was the memory 
of those parents who, by unshaken de- 
▼otedness to the truth, by their selfr 
denial, and their sacrifices, had prepared 
this auspicious day for their descend- 
ants!" 



THE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 

Stewart, in his " Elements of Natural 
History," says, " Frogs do not arrive at 
maturity till their fourth year, though 
tbey hardly live above twelve :" he might 
have added that so many are their ene- 
mies, they seldom live out their natural 
term. 

The toad, however, is long-lived, A 
tame individual of this species lived in 
the possession of Mr. Arscott, in Devon- 
shire, for thirty-six years, when it was 
billed by accident : and certain it is that 



toads have been discovered imprisoned in 
situations in which they must have lived 
for a long period of time. Not that we 
believe the common absurd stories re- 
specting these animals being completely 
imbedded in masses of stone and the 
heart of solid trees. We would not here 
insinuate that these stories have been got 
up to deceive. They have, indeed, a 
portion of truth in them ; and a little 
scrutiny will set the matter in its true 
light. Numerous experiments have been 
undertaken, in order to ascertain the 
power of endurance possessed by the 
toad, when immured in a close prison. 
Into these we cannot here enter at full 
length; sufBce it to say, that the poor 
toads perished speedily,— leading to the 
inference that ''accident must have intro- 
duced the toads in question, while yet 
very young, into the prisons in which 
they have occasionally been found ; and 
that by the closing of the orifice which 
admitted them, they have become im- 
mured for an indefinite period, perhaps 
for many years ; sufficient air and mois- 
ture reaching them for the support of the 
system in a sort of torpid condition, but 
yet not so torpid as to prevent a certain 
degree of growth. " * 

With respect to snakes, little is known. 
Vipers are said, but on doubtful authority, 
to attain to their full growth in seven 
years, but to produce young in their 
second or third. The common snake has 
been kept for eleven years in captivity; 
but of the age of the individual in ques- 
tion (preserved in the museum of the 
Zoological Society) when caught, or the 
circumstances of its death, we have been 
able to gain no information. 

Those huge snakes, termed boas and 
pythons, which attain sometimes to the 
length of thirty feet, and even more, 
with proportionate bulk, are doubtless 
very long-lived ; for on exclusion from 
the eggt the boa measures little more 
than sixteen or eighteen inches in length, 
and does not grow, so far as our limited 
observations have gone, at a rapid ratio. 
The same remarks apply to the crocodile 
and alligator. The eggs of these huge 
and terrible animals scarcely exceed in 
size those of a goose, and the young, 
when hatched, are not more than a foot 
in length, but we know not how many 
years have to pass before they attain the 
length of ten, twelve, or fifteen feet; 
neither know we the period at which 

♦ " Popular History of Reptiles," publithed by 
the Religious Tract Society. ^ 
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their iprowth ceaws, nor what is the 
natural duration of their life. 

With respect to tortoiBes, we have suffi- 
cient grounds for asserting that their 
growth is slow, and their existenee 
greatly protracted. In the bishop's gar- 
den, at Peterborough, a tortoise died in 
the year 1821, which must have exceeded 
220 years of age. The Lambeth tortoise, 
which was introduced into the garden in 
the time of archbishop Laud, about the 
year 1695, died, from neglect on the part 
of the gardener, in 1753, having been 
128 years in the garden. Gilbert White 
records several details respecting a tor- 
toise which had lived thirty years in cap- 
tivity, and states that another, in an 
adjoining village, was kept till, by tradi- 
tion, it was supposed to be 100 years old. 

In the *^ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society," July 9th, 1833, a notice will be 
found relative to one of those huge ele- 
phantine tortoises, originally from the 
Seychelles Islands, which was then living 
in the Zoological Gardens, and which 
had been presented to the society by 
lieutenant-general sir Charles Colville, 
late governor of the Mauritius. The 
specimen in question " was one of those 
which were brought from the Seychelles 
Islands to the Isle of France (Mauritius) 
in 1766, by the chevalier Marion du 
Fresne, and is believed to have since 
remained unchanged in size and appear- 
ance. Consequently it had been, in 1833, 
sixty- seven years in the island, and was 
full grown, or at least as large as it was 
in 1833, at the time of its transportation 
to the Mauritius. What its real age was 
it is impossible to conjecture ; its length, 
measured along the curve of the back, 
was 4 feet 4| Inches, its breadth, taken 
in the same manner, 4 feet 9 inches. The 
length of the under-plate was 2 feet 8 
inches, the breadth of the same, 2 feet 
1| inches. Its weight 285 pounds. We 
have, however, seen far larger specimens. 
With respect to marine tortoises, or 
turtles, which, when first hatched on the 
sandy shore, are minute and feeble, and 
the prey of sea-fowl and quadrupeds, 
some of them grow to a prodigious bulk. 
The leathery turtle has been known to 
weigh 800 pounds. Advancing from 
these cold-blooded vertebrata, whose cir- 
culation is languid, and whose tenacity 
of life is proverbial, 

We next come to birds. The gold- 
finch has been known to live sixteen, and 
even twenty years in confinement; and 
the canary also as long. The grey parrot, 



and other species of this group, have 
been known to live for fifty, sixty, or 
even a hundred years. £agles, ravens^ 
swans, and pelicans att^n to a great age, 
upwards, it is said, of a hundred years. 
The expression in Psalm ciii. 5, <<Thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle's," evi- 
dently alludes to the long duration of life 
allotted to the eagle, as if, from time to 
time, its energies were recruited, and the 
vigour of younger days reassumed. The 
goose is said to live for a lengthened 
period ; but the life of our gallinaceous 
birds, or ordinary poultry, varies in na- 
tural duration from twelve to fifteen 
years. With respect to the feathered 
tribes in general, our information, as to 
the term of their existence, is very 
partial. 

''Birds," says an admirable writer on 
physiology, ''excel all other vertebrated 
animals in the energy of their muscular 
powers. The promptitude, the force, 
and the activity they display in all their 
movements, and the unwearied vigour 
with which they persevere for hours and 
days in the violent exertions required for 
flight, far exceed those of any quadruped, 
and implies a higher degree of irritar 
bility, dependent, probably, on the great 
extent of their respiratory functions 
than is possessed by any other class of 
animals." 

Let us now turn to the mammalia. 
Among the races of this class of animals, 
those that are the most prolific are the 
shortest lived naturally, and most liable 
to become the prey of other animala; 
they reach maturity very early, and pro* 
portionate is the duration of their exist- 
ence. In proof of this statement, we 
appeal to the rodents, remarkable, as a 
rule, for fertility, and brevity of life. 
Their fertility, however, is not intended 
only as a compensation for shortness of 
natural existence, but as a mode of coun- 
terbalancing the great loss their numbers 
sustain from the assaults of their many 
foes, both furred and feathered ; hence it 
is ordained that the species should not 
only be perpetuated, but perpetuated in 
a ratio equal to loss, in order that the 
tribes which make them their prey may 
not find a deficiency of food ; and thus is 
maintained the balance between the weak 
and the predatory. 

The mouse, for example, as Bavick 
observes, " is saved from extinction only 
by its amazing fecundity." The mouse 
breeds several times in the year; the 
yoilog, six or eight in each litter, «rp 
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born blind and naked; in about fifteen 
Says tbey are able to shift for themselves; 
in a few months they attain maturity; 
and are aged when three years old. The 
ttme observations apply to the rabbit, 
irhich is mature at about seven or eight 
months old, and lives about six years. 
From six to eight years appear to be the 
natural extent of the life of the hare. 

On the other hand, animals which 
slowly attain to maturity, and produce 
iinly a single offspring every two or three 
years, generally attain to a great age. 
The elephant, the hippopotamus, and the 
rhinoceros are said to live through cen- 
turies. Of the natural duration of the 
%ild horse, the wild ass, and wild ox, we 
have no means of gaining any informa- 
tion ; but these animals, in a domestic 
state, granting they be not prematurely 
Worn out, are old at thirty. The age of 
sheep is said to be about fifteen years. 
The hog is unquestionably the most pro- 
lific of the pachydermatous order. Yet 
it would appear that this animal lives as 
long, at least, as the horse, in a state of 
nature. White, in his "Natural History 
of Selborne/' mentions a sow that pro- 
duced young till beyond the age of 
fifteen, when she was killed for bacon. 

Among the carnivora there appears to 
exi$t considerable variation. Of the huge 
seals of the southern seas, we know no- 
thing with respect to their natural Jife. 
The bear of Europe is said to live for 
upwards of fifty years. The huge grizzly 
bear of North America, which died a few 
years since in the Zoological Gardens, 
bad previously existed in the Tower for 
more than twenty years, and afterwards 
for six or seven in the gardens ; but we 
must not form conclusions from animals 
in unnatural captivity. The lion is said 
to live to a great age ; he is not mature 
till from five to seven years. Pompey, a 
noted lion, which died in 1760, is known 
to have been seventy years in the Tower; 
another lion, brought from the Gambia, 
died at the age of sixty- three. On the 
contrary, the cat lives only for fifteen or 
sixteen years. The dog lives from fifteen 
to twenty. 

Of the duration of life in the mighty 
cetacea, the whales and grampuses of the 
ocean, we know nothing; they appear to 
be slow in coming to- maturity, and, 
doubtless, are among the longest-lived of 
the animal creation. The cub of the 
vbale is comparatively small, and is long 
fostered and protected by the dam. But 
who has counted its years of existence ? 



who has traced it, month by month, from 
its birth, till its great form succumbs to 
death, an^ becomes the prey of myriada 
of aquatic creatures *^ rejoicing in its 
decay." Hundreds of years roll over ere 
its term of existence closes. 

The crustaceous animals, as lobsters 
and crabs, etc., change their shell at 
given periods, till fully adult,- — ^this re- 
newal of their armour then ceases,-^but 
to what period they continue to live is 
not ascertained. We have seen a dense 
array of full-grown muscles adhering to 
the back-plate of a Norway lobster, and 
oysters fixed on the back of crabs. 

The mollusca, namely univalve and 
bivalve shellfish, are, many at least, pro- 
bably very long lived ; this fact the 
marks of animal growth on the shells of 
various species sufficiently prove; but 
the average duration of the life of any 
given species is quite unknown* 

With respect to insects, as a whole, 
they enjoy but a brief term of being,<— a 
few months in a caterpillar and larva 
state, and a few months, nay, weeks, in 
their perfect form; some even die in a 
day. Of others, however, the catei^ 
pillars live for two or three years, and 
the perfect insect for two or three more ; 
burying itself in the earth during winter. 

With respect to those strange animals, 
the gelly-fish, the physalia, the Portu- 
guese man-of-war, — the zoophytes, and 
the microscopic animalcules, we know 
nothing. 

But man is one of the animal creation. 
'*The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten; «nd if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labour and sorrow ; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away." ** So 
teach us," O Lord, " to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom!" M. 



GIBRALTAR IN JANUARY. 

"What shall I say to you of this won- 
derful rock? Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and variety of the vegetation with 
which its mighty bosom is all over em- 
broidered. What think ye, at this season, 
of clusters of the white and odoriferous 
narcissus-polyanthus, and whole beds of 
lavender- flowers of the deepest purple 
and most aromatic fragrance? Every 
few yards you encounter beautiful shrubs, 
of which I know not even the names; 
and the broad rough stems and fan-p 
like foliage of the palmetto mingle in 
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abundance with the gigantic leaves of 
the aloe, and the uncouth and unwieldy 
banches of the prickly pear. Some parts 
are all hlue with periwinkles ; and here 
and there the wild tulip shows half his 
bulb, about the size of a turnip, among 
tnfts of the most delicious herbs. Lower 
down are almond and damascene trees 
in full blossom; and here and there a 
noble old pine waves in gloomy majesty 
sideby side with the light and feathery 
cork-tree. All is fragrance, verdure, and 
bloom. The indescribably beautiful Al- 
meyda, with its geranium hedges and 
gorgeous-coloured flowers, occupies the 
broad esplanade at the base ; while the 
blue surface of the Mediterranean, backed 
by the solemn outline of the Granada 
and Barbary hills, finishes the picture. 

You have no idea what a nice little 
clean, pretty, bustling town Gibraltar is. 
The fortifications are a source of asto- 
nishment and delight to me. Their ex- 
tent, size, and beauty must be seen to be 
appreciated. And as for the streets — 
there you behold a daily masquerade of 
all nations ! You are absolutely bewil- 
dered with the incessant variety of feature, 
complexion, and costume, which you en- 
counter at every step. The noble coun- 
tenance of the Spaniard, shadowed by 
his black steeple- hat ; the turbaned Moor, 
with his clear olive cheek and large eye ; 
the African Jew, with his hideous cowl 
of striped cloth ; the Turk, the Negro, 
the Italian ; and, though last, not least, 
the well-fed, fair, and comely English- 
man, mingle in the variegated gala of this 
romantic town. — White, 



GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

It is essential to the goodness of a 
governor, or king, to guard the rights, 
secure the peace, and promote the pro- 
sperity of his subjects. No one can be 
called a good governor, who does not 
exercise his supremacy and authority in 
framing and executing laws for the pro- 
tection and safety of his subjects. It is 
as essential to the character of a good 
ruler to punish vice as to reward virtue j 
to avenge the wrongs of his subjects, as 
to secure their interests : yea, the former 
is essential to the latter, since it is only 
the fear of punishment that restrains 
wicked men from violence. Should a 
ruler suffer crimes to go unpunished, the 
laws, however good and righteous in 
themselves, would presently lose their 



authority, and government fall into con- 
tempt. Laws have no force any further 
than they are carried into execution ; and 
authority loses its respect whenever it 
ceases to be exercised. Whenever the 
supreme magistrate neglects the execu- 
tion of the laws, he loses the confidence 
of the people, and his regard to the public 
welfare becomes suspected. No one can 
confide in his public spirit, when be 
suffers the disturbers of the peace to go 
unpunished ; for, ideas of true regard to 
public good as necessarily connect pu- 
nishments with crimes as rewards with 
virtue. Should God pardon the sinner 
without taking effectual measures to 
minister conviction of his hatred of his 
sins, the evidence of his love to the 
public good would necessarily be de- 
fective. This, of course, would be a 
mode of administration exceedingly in- 
consistent with his original design in the 
creation and government of the world.— 
West. 



THE SOUL OF MAN. 



The soul of man is a great light it- 
fleeted upon itself — ** the candle of the 
Lord, searching all the innermost parts.' 
It is a beam Yrom the sun, — a candle 
lighted from the Light of heaven. And 
the light of this candle is ever streaming 
out and reflowing upon itself; ^ij^^.* 
diamond always playing with and in its 
own light. It may be covered with the 
thickness and grossness of earthly va- 
pours from the body; but it is insepa- 
rable from its nature to be light. It 
cannot but in some degree shine, and 
send out itself, though its beams be but 
pale and wan; but when it hath any 
greater freedom and resolutely moves 
itself, there is a circle of rays about it, 
which have broken out from itself. In 
its creation, in its native splendour, it 
was of angelic brightness, near to God, 
and Divine golries and all the excellences 
of understanding were its proper lustre ; 
and in eternity it will agam rend ail its 
clouds, and shine without interruption— 
and for ever I — Beverley. 



GOOn AND EVIL. 
Out of all earthly things there cometh 
out good and evil; the good througn 
God, and the evil from the evil heart.— 
Coleridge. Digitized by ^ 
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UUswater. 



ULLSWATER. 

The following account of UUswater is 
from the pen of Mr. Wordsworth : — In 
order to see the lower part of the lake to 
advantage, it is necessary to go round by 
Pooley Bridge, and to ride at least three 
miles along the Westmoreland side of the 
water, towards Martindale. The views, 
especially if you ascend from the road 
into the fields, are magnificent ; yet this is 
only mentioned that the transient visitant 
may know what exists ; for it would be 
inconvenient to go in search of them. 
They who take this course of three or 
four miles on foot, should have a boat in 
readiness at the end of the walk, to carry 
them across to the Cumberland side of 
the lake, near Old Church, thence to 
pursue the road upwards to Patterdale. 
The churchyard yew-tree still survives at 

July, 1849. 



Old Church, but there are no remains of 
a place of worship, a new chapel having 
been erected in a more central situation ; 
which chapel was consecrated by the 
then bishop of Carlisle, when on his way 
to crown queen Elizabeth, he being the 
only prelate who would undertake the 
office. It may be here mentioned, that 
Bassenthwaite chapel yet stands in a bay 
as sequestered as the site of Old Church ; 
such situations having been chosen in 
disturbed times to elude marauders. 

The trunk or body of the Vale of 
UUswater need not be further noticed, as 
its beauties show themselves ; but the 
curious traveller may wish to know some- 
thing of its tributary streams. 

At Dalemain, about three miles from 
Penrith, a stream is crossed called the 
Dacre, or Dacor, which name it bore a^ 
early as the time of the venerable Bede. 
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This stream does not enter the lake, but 
joins the Esmont a mile below. It rises 
in the moorish country about Penrud- 
dock, flows down a soft sequestered 
valley, passing by the ancient mansions 
of Hutton John and Dacre Castle. The 
former is pleasantly situated, though of a 
character somewhat grloomy and mo- 
nastic, and from some of the fields near 
Dalemain, Dacre Castle, backed by the 
jagged summit of Saddleback, with the 
valley and stream in front, forips a grand 
picture. There is no other stream that 
conducts to any glen or valley worthy of 
being mentioned, till we reach that which 
leads up to Ara Force, and thence into 
Matteroale, before spoken of. Matter- 
dale, though a wild ^pd interesting spot, 
has no peculiar features that would make 
it worth the stranger's whil^ I9 go in 
search of them .; but in Gowbarrowpark 
the lover of nature mighl Unger for 
hours. Here is a powerful brook, which 
dashes among rocks thycsugh ft dwn glen, 
hung on every side tjpUK a rien a«4 
happy intermixture of native wood ; here 
are beds of luxuriant fern, aged haw- 
thorns, and hollies deeke4 with honej«- 
suckles; and fallow-^eey fflaneii^ and 
bounding over the lawQS m^ thro\ig1h th^ 
thickets. These are th§ «kttrft(Jtion» of 
the retired views, or ecMAstit^t^ a fare- 
ground for ever- varying pictures of the 
majestic lake, forced tQ takfii ft finding 
course by bold promontoriea, and envi- 
roned by mountains of sublime form, 
towering above each other. At the out- 
let of Go w barrow-park we reach a third 
stream, which flows through a little 
recess called Glencoin, where lurks a 
Single house, yet visible from the road. 
Let the artist or leisurely traveller turn 
aside to it, for the buildings and objects 
around them are romantic and pic- 
turesque. Having passed under the 
steeps of Stybarrow Crag, and the re- 
mains of its native woods, at Glenridding 
Bridge, a fourth stream is crossed, which 
is contaminated by the operations of the 
Greenside lead mines in the mountains 
above. 

The opening on the side of Ullswater 
Vale, down which this stream flows, is 
j^dorned with fertile fields, cottages, and 
natural groves, that agreeably unite with 
the transverse views of the lake; and 
the stream, if followed up after the en- 
closures are left behind, will lead along 
bold waterbreaks and waterfalls to a 
silent tarn in the recesses of Helvellyn. 
Eagles formerly built in the precipitous 



rock which forms the western barrier of 
this desolate spot These birds used to 
wheel and hover round the head of the 
solitary angler. It also derives a melan- 
choly interest from the fate of a young 
man, a stranger, who perished, sotne 
years ago, by falling down the rocks in 
his attempt to cross over from Wythbum 
to Patterdale. His remains were dis- 
covered by means of a faithful dog that 
had lingered here for the space of three 
months, self-supported, and. probably re- 
taining to the last an attachment to the 
skeleton of its master.* But to return to 
the road in the main Vale of Ullswater. 
At the head of the lake (being now in 
patterdale) we cross a fifth stream, 
Grisedale Beek : this would conduct 
along a woody steep, where may be seen 
some unusually large ancient hollies, up 
to the level area of the valley of Grise- 
dale; hence there is a path for foot- 
traveller% and along which a horse may 
he led to Grasmere. A sublime com- j 
hination of mountain forms appears in \ 
front while ascending the bed of this 
valley, and the impression deepens till 
the path leads almost immediately under 
the prdecting masses of Helvellyn. 
Having retraced the banks of the stream 
to |^£^tterdale, and pursued the road up 
the mftiQ dale, thi? next considerable 
stream would, if f^scended in the same 
manner, conduct to Deepdale, the cha- 
racter of whiph valley may be conjec- 
tured from its name. It is terminated 
by a cove, a craggy and gloomy abyss, 
with precipitous sides ; a faithful recep- 
tacle of the snows that are driven into it 
by the west wind, from the summit of 
Fairfield. Lastly, having gone along the 
western side of Brotherswater and passed 
Hartshop Hall, a stream soon after issues 
from a cove richly decorated with native 
wood. This spot is, I believe, never 
explored by travellers ; but from these 
sylvan and rocky recesses, whoever looks 
back on the gleaming surface of Bro- 
therswater, or forward to the precipitous 
sides and lofty ridges of Dove Crag, etc., 
will be equally pleased with the gran- 
deur and the wilaness of the scenery. 

Seven glens or valleys have been 
noticed, which branch off* from the Cum- 
berland side of the vale. The opposite, 
side has only two streams of any im- 
portance, one of which would leap up 
from the point where it crosses the Kirk- 
stone-road, near the foot of Brothers- 

• See the Poems of Scott and Word&worth wi 
the subject. ^ 
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.water, to tte decaying hamlet of Harts- 
hop, remarkable for its cottage archi- 
tMtqre, and thence to Hayswatex, much 
frequented by anglew. The other, coming 
down Martindale, enters. Ullswater at 
Swdwyke, opposite to Gowbarrow-park. 
J^o persons but such as eome to Pattei> 
hl9 merely to pass through it, should 
Aul to walk as far as Blowick, the only 
encloaed land which on this side borders 
the higher part of the lake. The axe has 
here indiscriminately levelled a rich wood 
of birches and oaks, that divided this 
favourite spot into a hundred pictures. 
It has yet its land-locked bays and rocky 
promontories ; but those beautiful woods 
are gone, which perfected its seclusion ; 
and scenea that might formerly have 
been compared to an ineKhauatible vo- 
Inme, are now spread before the eye in 
a single sheet, magnificent indeed, but 
•ecmingly perused in a moment I From 
Blowick a narrow track conducts along 
the craggy side of Place Fell, richly 
adorned with juniper, and sprinkled over 
with birches, to the village of Sandwyke, 
a few straggling. Iiouses that, with the 
imall estates attached to them, occupy 
an opening opposite to Lyulph's Tower 
and Gowb^row*park. In Marlindale 
^ road loses sight of the lake, and leads 
oyer a steep hill, bringing you again into 
view of Uilswater. Its lowest reach, four 
mites in' length, is before you; and the 
view terminated by the long ridge of 
Cross Fell in the distance. Immediately 
under the eye is a deep-indented bay, 
with a plot of fiertile land, traversed by'a 
imall brook, and rendered cheerful by 
two or three substantial houses of a more 
ornamented and showy appearance than 
it usual in those wild spots. 



THE liAJESTY OF THE LAW. 

It was a busy evening at the Red 
liioD, at Merston.* Outside were some 
who, under the pretence of refreshing 
themselves, were tippling; and there 
ttood the borie ond cart of Jacob Hud- 
lOD^ a small tradesman of a neighbouring 
village. The light cart was not one of 
the spruce^looking vehicles which are 
Bometimes seen in rural districts ; it was 
old and shabby^ and the splashes it had 
received during recent drives after heavy 

• See Visitor, January, February, March, and 
April. 



rains were on its body and wheels ; and 
with it agreed the stuffed seat, showing 
its contents at several places, the short 
and broken whip sticking out by its side, 
and the poor, jaded, tumble-down sort of 
animal in the shafts. Their owner had 
<< just looked in,'' as he called it, to take 
a pint of ale ; but this was followed by 
another, another, and another ; these 
were quickly succeeded by glaissesof rum- 
and- water, aided by a pipe repeatedly 
filled, during successive hours, until he 
had become vociferous in talking to ail 
who had joined him at the table, amidst 
the plaudits of those who had plenty to 
drink and nothing to pay. Wretched 
man I sunk far beneath the level of his 
horse at the door — who would not take a 
lap of water beyond what nature required 
—while he is ruining by intemperarjc? 
his body and his soul. Often has he 
fallen from his horse and been overturned 
in his cart, sometimes at the cost of much 
pain and suffering ; yet here he is ; it 
will be midnight before he leaves, and he 
may be spending now his last hours. 
What must it be to be hurried, in such a 
condition, into eternity ! 

Up stairs there is a great bustle ; it is 
a meeting of the club, and now its busi- 
ness is being concluded, its members are 
forming into parties, some sitting and 
others standing, and all engaged in 
various conversations and discussions. In 
one corner is Adams, smoking, amidst a 
group similarly employed, to whom he is 
describing what he witnessed yesterday. 
It was the opening of the assizes in the 
county town ; he had seen the high 
sheriff, attended by his javelin-men, go 
forth to meet the judge, who stepped into 
the atate-earriage ; and he had become 
very warm as he denounced what he 
termed "so much senseless stuff and 
parade." 

Watkins, who had that moment come 
up, sympathized to some extent with 
him, when, on Adams uttering his senti- 
ments with unusual violence, Clare ex- 
claimed, " I wonder if you would say 
that if Mr. Ford were here I" 

Of course Adams declared that he 
would ; that he would say it before the 
face of any man, he did not care who ; 
and the more people there were, and the 
higher they thought themselves, the bet- 
ter he should like to tell them just what 
he thought. 

Such is the usual effect of giving way 
to the mere impulses of feeling instead^ 
of being swayed by deliberate and just 
u2 
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thought. And yet such declarations are 
rarely verified. " I will tell my master 
what I think of him," says a mechanic, 
over his glass ; but before he reaches the 
counting-house, he has cooled down, and 
then goes back ; or if not, be becomes 
cooler still while he waits after his rap at 
the door, for " come in," or for his mas- 
ter's returning or being disengaged ; and 
what was purposed to be forcible as the 
discharge of a bullet, ends merely in a 
flash of the pan. The fact is, that when 
the feelings are excited, objects are not 
clearly beheld, and therefore strangely 
metamorphosed, so that what was pro- 
nounced to be a ghost, proves to be only 
a scooped turnip with a candle in it, sur- 
mounting an old woman's red cloak. 
Then again, in proportion as the object 
which excited the feelings assumes its 
proper shape and character, other objects 
are seen, which moderate, perhaps calm, 
the passion that had been aroused. Thus 
the mechanic referred to thought only of 
"lowering," as he termed it, "his mas- 
ter's pride," as if he were sure of success ; 
but as he walked along, other thoughts 
' arose, " What will he care about what I 
say ?"— " I shall be turned off in a huff." 
— " Work is scarce now ; I will wait till 
times get better," he says to himself; and 
so he stops short of the counting-house 
altogether, or if he has actually entered 
it before discovering that '^ discretion is 
the better part of valour," his threat 
shrinks into a few simple words, takes 
the character of an inquiry, or becomes 
changed into a plea. 

Other circumstances have precisely 
the same effect. Adams never doubted 
for a moment, as he was going with his 
neighbours to Caleb Ford's, that he 
should be able to " say a thing or two," 
that would be very embarrassing, and 
indeed place him in the attitude of con- 
quest. It IS well known that questions 
suddenly popped are often very annoy- 
ing, even to the intelligent and saga- 
cious, though the inquiries are trivial 
in themselves, as peas from a boy's pea- 
shooter ; and that the veriest blockhead 
may suggest a difficulty in a few words, 
which it would take an able man an 
hour, perhaps many, effectually to re- 
move. But the kind and quiet manner 
of Caleb Ford in the recent interview, 
checked Adams's strong disposition to 
show himself off, and then Caleb's lucid 
and patient statement of the actual facts 
in reference to parliament, allowed oppor- 
tunity for only a few remarks, which 



were promptly and summarily, yet cour- 
teously, set aside. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the effect of this procedure was more 
than temporary. Prejudice or passion, 
though put down, is not destroyed, any 
more than the fire is absolutely extin- 
guished in the smouldering embers ; only 
let the opportunity be favourable, and as, 
in the one case, the blaze will burst forth, 
so, in the other, prejudice will become 
loquacious, and passion inflamed. Ac- 
cordingly, Adams was looking for a time 
when he could " tell Mr. Ford his mind;" 
and as Watkins proposed that he should 
be asked for another interview, Adams 
concurred at oncei thinking that the 
wished-for opportunity was at hand. 
With Caleb's usual kindness, and earnest 
desire to diffuse sound information, he 
cordially agreed, when Watkins made tbe 
request, that the proposed meeting should 
take place, and not long after, the former 
party were found again, one evening, in 
his pleasant-looking and well-ordered 
cottage. 

" And now friends," said Caleb, "what 
question have you to propose ? I have 
not yet heard of any topic that has 
excited your special interest." 

" We should be much obliged to you, 
Mr. Ford," said Clare, just as Adams 
was about to reply, " if you would be so 
kind as to tell us all about law." 

Without any criticism on the extended 
range thus opened, Caleb remarked, that 
" law is manifest everywhere, in all the 
works of the great Creator." 

Instantly Adams saw an opening ; he 
had recently perused a work which vir- 
tually denied the creative power of the 
Almighty, and he now intimated his. 
expectation that the views of the writer 
to whom he referred would one day be 
generally admitted. 

" I know the theory to which you 
allude," said Caleb ; " it is not new, it is 
a revival of one long since propounded: 
it assumes that a little creature first 
appeared, like a very small living ball; 
that this gave rise to a being in a small 
degree its superior; and that, in the 
course of time, this development being 
carried onwards, an animalcule became 
an oyster, the oyster a monkey, and the ! 
monkey a man. Now, to my mind," | 
continued Caleb, " there are to this the- 
ory fatal objections. It directly opposes, | 
for instance, the Divine declaration, 
that by our Lord Jesus Christ were | 
all things created, whether visible or I 
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invkible ; be spake, and it was done ; 
he commanded, and it stood fast. But 
the theory is a sceptical one, and there- 
fore I meet those who hold it on their 
own ground, and contend that even there 
it is utterly untenable. In the first 
place, it has no evidence to sustain it. I 
ask you, Adams, did you ever find be- 
tween the two shells of an oyster, any- 
thing but an oyster ; any variation from 
the usual form of that creature ; any deve- 
lopment of new parts, ay, the slightest 
improvement in the last oyster you ate, 
over the first which you ever noticed?" 

"I cannot say I have, Mr. Ford," 
replied Adams; "but you know other 
people may have seen what I have not." 
"That is quite true," said Caleb; "but 
though there have been men to give not 
merely days, but months, and years to 
the careful study of one creature ; and 
though we have the recorded observation 
of such men for many hundreds of years, 
we have not a single fact to sustain the 
k notion of a creature of a higher order, 
proceeding from one that is inferior. No 
peculiarity in any creature becomes trans- 
missible. Like produces like throughout 
I the universe. Were it otherwise, the 
I instances would be innumerable; they 
I vould start up before our eyes every day 
I and every hour ; we should be as familiar 
with them as we are witb the leaves of 
trees, the flowers of plants, the young of 
animals ; wbereas, the theory before us, 
unsupported by a single fact, is absolutely 
contradicted by universal experience. 

Adams did not expect this; but an- 
other statement of tbe same theorist 
occurred to him: "Animals may have 
bad the power of self-improvement, and 
lost it." 

"That is," said Caleb, "a notion as 
utterly fanciful as the other ; it is, at best, 
only a subterfuge to avoid a difficulty, and 
one which might have been learned from 
the cuttle-fish, who instinctively black- 
ens the water to escape from its pursuers. 
Let us be told how and when they lost it ; 
and when we are apprised of this to our 
satisfaction, there will be another ques- 
tion, how were they possessed of this 
power? to which tbere could be no reply, 
but that which we now give in reference 
to all thinffs visible and invisible : they 
are the works of an all-wise and almighty 
Creator. Granted even that all superior 
creatures are the result of gradual develop- 
ment, from the little living globes called 
monads, to wbom are these to be traced 
but to the great Author of life, who 



upholds all things by the word of his 
power, according to the laws which he 
has been pleased to establish and main- 
tain ?" 

"But, Mr. Ford," said Adams, "if these 
tbings were created, what need is there of 
being constantly looked after ? The man 
who made my watch is not always look- 
ing at the wheels." 

"Certainly not," said Caleb; "but Is 
there a parallel between your watcb and 
the objects we are now contemplating? 
A grain of wheat, for example, produces 
other grains of wheat, just like itself, and 
this increase is dependent on other laws, 
afiecting the quality of the soil, and the 
influences produced by the atmosphere, 
the sun, the rain, and the dew, to which 
all the waters of the globe contribute. In 
like manner we have an unfailing succes- 
sion of the animal tribes, with all their 
amazing diversities of structure and in- 
stinct, as well as of those which are vege- 
table, for which summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest return, in an order 
on which we may confidently calculate. 
Here then is tbe result of other laws, 
which regulate the motions and orbits of 
the whole planetary system. So exactly 
determined are these, that the minute and 
the second of an eclipse can be predicted, 
the precise time of a comet appearing and 
withdrawing can be calculated, and even 
the coming into view of a new planet — 
the planet Neptune — exactly foretold : 
thus we have, in the largest orbs of our 
system, as well as in the most minute 
plant or animal, the evidence brought 
under our own eyes, of the undeviating 
and invariable laws wbich God has ap" 
pointed throughout the universe. When 
men, following the suggestions of pagan 
philosophers, speak of law as sufficient, 
they take, as you did in the case of your 
watch, an instance which falls almost 
infinitely short of the question at issue. 

What is a law, apart from its being 
maintained in the exercise of intelligence? 
Were there no executive in England, 
no power to carry it into eflect, of what 
use would a single law be on its statute- 
book? It would be manifestly only <a 
dead letter.' Let these men take the 
question as it really is, as comprehending 
laws directing and controlling all the 
phenomena of nature — phenomena pro- 
ceeding in unbroken succession and har- 
mony from age to age; and then wiU 
they feel that to attempt to resolve them 
into mere law is utterly vain. The law^ 
of nature are simply the fixed and estab- 
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liihed modM of Divine operationi gecur- 
in^ an uniform series of causes and 
effects ; a certain and invariable order of 
antecedents and consequents. Tri!ie phi- 
letopby requires, no less tban 'Stfripture, 
the admission that the kingdom of the 
Omnipotent ruleth over all, and that 
wherever we look we behold 

' The unambiguous footsteps of a God, 

"Who gives its lustre to ah insect's wing, 
' And move» his car among the rolling wortde ;* 

and hence," added Caleb, ** it was truly 
and eloqu«itly said, * Of law there can be 
no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world \ all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least 
as feeling h&t eare, and the greatest as 
not exempted from her power: both 
angels and aaen, and ereateires of what 
condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all, with one firm 
consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy.' " 

Various were now the thoughts and 
emotions of the party assembled ; and the 
profound silence which followed the last 
appeal, so far from being broken by* 
Adams, would have continued for some 
time, had not Sims inquired, " Haw Mr« 
Ford woul^ describe the law of Eng- 
land?" 

" Law," replied Caleb, " in the strict 
sense of the word, is a general command 
of an intelligent being to another intel- 
ligent beingi Laws, established by the 
sovereign government of an independent 
civil society, like our own, are called 
positive. When we speak of law simply 
and absolutely, or of legislation, or a 
legislator, or of a lawyer, or student of 
law, positive law is always nieant> The 
8ubject*-matief of the science of juHs- 

Srudence is positive law. Under this 
ead falls every general command of a 
sovereign government to its subjects, 
howevei^ conveyed^ Blackstone divides 
the law of England into the imwritten, 
or common law, and the written^ or^^t•- 
tuteiaw. The unwritten law he states 
to incltide not only general customs, or 
the common law, properly so called, but 
also the particular customs of certain 
parts of the kingdom ; and, likewise, 
those particular laws that are by custom 
observed only in certain events and juris- 
dictions. Not that these laws are at pre- 
•ent merely oral, or communicated to us 
by former ages solely by word of mouth. 
When the nations among whom laws 



prevailed ^ad little id<ea of writing, they 
were entirely traditional; but with us 
the moBumeots aikd evidences of our 
legid eufitoms are contained in the. records 
of the several courts of justice,, in 
books of leports and judicial deeisiona, 
and in treatises of the learned of the 
profession, preserved and handed down 
to us from the highest antiquity. Un* 
written law was so galled, not because it 
does not exist in writing, but becausa it 
was not promulgated by the legislature 
in a written form. At present unwritten 
law comprehends not only the common 
law, which is administered by the coifrts 
of common law, but also the.greateat 
part of the law administered in courts af 
equity. It has-been concisely and cor- 
rectly called judga-made law." 

** And there you tee, Mr« Ford," said 
Adams, " is one of our grievances. Who 
knows what law a judge will make?" 

" A judge ifi^ of course," «aid Caleb, 
^' a fallible man, but his deciskms are 
made before the worlds they may be 
modified or overruled by a higher power, 
and therefore the strongest posMble 
motives operate to just decision.. Then, 
be it observed, there is the. written law, 
which comprehends not only the statutes 
made by parliament, but also the written 
regulations iesued by subordinate legis- 
latures, as orders in council, and rules of 
court made by the judges. Positive law 
is divided, with reference to its subject, 
into the law of persons and the law of 
things ; and still further, as relating to the 
legal consequences of a breach of legal 
duty, into civil and criminal." 

'' I sappose," said Watkins, ** that the 
judges who have just eome to the assizes 
attend to both of these." 

"They do," said Caleb; '^ one presides 
in the civil, the other in the criminal 
court. The judge who administers the< 
civil law in the neighbouring town will 
administer criminal law in the next 
county, and thus the public business will 
be dispatched throughout the circnitr 
Civil law is that in which every breach of 
a duty may be made the subject of a 
legal proceeding, for the purpose of con- 
ferring on the person wronged a right, 
from the enjoyment of which he has 
been excluded by ^e defendant ; or of 
obtaining from the defendant compensa- 
tion for a right violated by him. - The scope 
of a civil action is, therefore, the redress 
of the plaintiff, by conferring .on him a 
right or compensation for the violation of 
a right, which he claims from the def«n- 
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dane. Oittiiial law is tbat department 
in which every breach of duty may be 
made the subject of a legal proceeding 
instituted bv the sovereign or his repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of inflicting 
pttnishment on the person charged with 
a breach of duty. The scope of a crimi- 
nal action is, therefore^ to inflict punish- 
ment on the defendant for the breach of 
a legal duty which is imputed to him. 
I hope,"^ said Caleb, " that I have made 
the distinction clear." 

"Perfectly," said Watkins. "As I 
understand it, when at the last assizes 
Dixon got his action against Robins for 
the malt he did not pay for, that was 
civil law ; and when that scapegrace, 
Jackson, got two years' imprisonment 
and hard labour for embezzling the 
money he had collected for his master, 
that was criminal law.'' 

" Exactly," said Caleb. 

"But," said Sims, " I met a friend a 
few days since, and he told me that he 
inte^nded to have Rogers punished for 
some wrong that he had committed, but 
that he did not know whether he should 
treat the matter 'civilly or criminally.' 
Pray, Mr. Ford, what did he mean by 
that?" 

"The fact is," said Caleb, " that when 
one man injures another, he inilicis two 
wrongs, or rather the wrong may be 
looked npon from two points of view. 
In the first place he injures the individual, 
and, secondly, he does an injury to 
society in general j for every injury 
received by the individual is rightly con- 
sidered to have been an attack on the 
society and the nation of which that 
individual forms a part, in the same way 
as if a man were to fire a pistol at a 
crowd of people, not only is he con- 
sidered to have ddne a wrong in reference 
to the party whom he may wound or kill, 
but to nave made an attack on the whole 
body ^re assembled. An illustration of 
the donble opeiration of law may be fur- 
tiiihed in the case of trespass. Suppose, 
for instance, one man trespass on the 
land of another and injure it, or if he 
illlows his cattle to trespass on the land 
of another, and they tread down the 
com, the owner may, on the refusal of 
the trespasser to award reasonable recom- 
I^ce, commence an action against him 
for the recovery of pecuniary satisfaction. 
ih this way dvil law will be appealed to, 
and justice being awarded, criminal law 
will, as it were, stand flside and let the 
matter pass. But suppose the patty who 



has done the injury have no money, and 
thus no means of giving pecuniary satis- 
faction for the injury ; as if, for instancei 
the corn be trod down by some vagrfint 
boys, or an orchard has been despoiled by 
others, it would be ridiculous on the part 
of the ifijured mlin to commence a civil 
process against them, for the boys having 
no money would be unable to pay the 
plaintiff when the case terminated* In- 
stead, therefore, of attempting this, the 
farmer obtains a constable, lays his charge 
against the culprits, and on being brought 
before a magistrate, they are treated 
< criminally,' an^ sentenced to such term 
of imprisonment, or other punishment, 
as the m agist rale or magistrates may 
think best. In this cose civil law has 
nothing to do with the matter, justice is 
satisfied by criminal law." 

** Bmt are all legal questions taken up 
oh this double principle?" inquired 
Wittkins. 

" No," said Caleb } " it is only some 
of them, for many would not allow it, 
and come under the cognizance of crimi- 
nal or civil law ^lone. Murder, or man- 
slaughter, for instance, could not be 
treated civilly ,* and, on the other hand, 
the question of right to particular pro- 
perty could not be regarded as a criminal 
matter. Let us now proceed to a point 
as yet only alluded to, I mean equity." 

" I have something about that in my 
pocket, Mr. Ford," said Adams, taking 
out a small book. — "The writer says: 
* Equity in law is the same that spirit is 
in religion, what every one pleases to 
make it; sometimes they go according 
to conscience, sometimes according to 
law, and sometimes according to the rule 
of court. Equity is a roguish thing ; for 
law we have a measure, and know what to 
trust to ; equity is according to the con- 
science of him that is chancellor, and as 
that is larger or narrower, so is equity. 
It is all one as if they should make the 
standard for the measure we call a foot, 
of the chancellor's foot ; what an uncer- 
tain measure would this be I One chan- 
cellor has a long foot, another a short 
foot, a third an indifferent foot ; it is the 
same thing in a chancellor's consciencei' " 

" I know the book well from wbieh 
you have just read an extract," said 
Caleb ; " it is * Selden's Table Talk,' but 
our lot is cast happily, not in the days of 
Charles i., but under the reign of queen 
Victoria. We need not examine how 
far it was true then ; most certainly it is 
not true now. Of equity we must now 
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speak in very different terms : ' It is no 
longer/ says sir James Mackintosh,* ' in 
the acceptation in which the word is 
used in English jurisprudence, to he con- 
founded with that moral equity which 
generally corrects the unjust operation of 
law, and with which it seems to have 
heen synonymous in the days of Selden. 
It is a part of laws formed from usages 
and determinations which sometimes 
differ from what is called common law 
in its suhjects, but chiefly varies from it 
in its mode of proof, of trial, and of 
relief.' The general object and cha- 
racter of this equitable jurisdiction, "con- 
tinued Caleb, " is to supply in civil 
matters the deficiencies of the other 
courts of justice, whether those deficien- 
cies arise from the imperfections of the 
machinery of those courts, or from the 
too rigid adherence to particular forms, 
by which certain classes of rights become 
excluded from the benefit of their pro- 
tection. I will read to you a general, as 
well as a precise description of a court of 
equity, as given by Mr. Justice Story :f 
' It has jurisdiction in cases where a 
plain, adequate, and complete remedy 
cannot be had in common-law courts. 
The remedy must be plain, for if it be 
doubtful and obscure at law, equity will 
assert a jurisdiction. It must be ade- 
quate, for if at law it fall short of what 
the party is entitled to, that founds a 
jurisdiction in equity; and it must be 
complete, that is, it must attain the full 
end and justice of the case, it must reach 
the whole mischief, and secure the whole 
right of the party, present and future, 
otherwise equity will interpose and give 
relief. The jurisdiction of a court of 
equity is sometimes concurrent with the 
jurisdiction of the courts of law ; some- 
times assistant to it, and sometimes 
exclusive. It exercises concurrent juris- 
diction in cases where the rights are 
purely of a legal nature, but where other 
and more efiicient aid is required than a 
court of law will afford. In some of 
these cases courts of law formerly refused 
all redress, but now will. grant it. For 
strict law, comprehending established 
rules, and the jurisdiction of equity being 
called into action when the purposes of 
justice rendered an exception to those 
rules necessary, successive exceptions on 
the same grounds became the foundation 
of a general principle, and could no 
longer be considered as a singular inter- 

* "Life of Sir Thomas More." 
t '* Encyclop. Americana." 



position. Thus law and equity are in 
continual progression, and the former is 
consequently gaining ground upon the 
latter. Every new and extraordinary 
interposition is by length of time con- 
verted into an old rule ; a great part of 
what is now strict law was formerly con- 
sidered as equity, and the equitable 
decisions of this age will unavoidably 
be ranked under the strict law of the 
next.' And now," said Caleb, " I will 
make you. a proposition." 

"What is that, sir?" said more than 
one voice. 

" This evening we have been," said 
Caleb, " so far as the laws of the realm 
are concerned, like a man who has been 
skirting a vast territory. He has observed 
some of its outlines ; he has marked the 
divisions which intersect it; but how 
much more is there worthy of notice! 
I have long thought it would be well if 
the people of this country generally had 
some knowledge of the principal laws by 
which their condition is affected; my 
proposal then is, if you are agreeable, to 
give you a brief and succinct account of 
them ; what do you say V* 

The inquiry was met by a varied 
expression of pleasure, mingled with a 
sense of obligation. 

*' So let it be, then," said Caleb. 
Again the conference ended; and as 
Adams crossed a neighbouring stile, and 
joined Watkins and Clare ou their way, 
he felt that his time for " coming folly 
out" with Mr. Ford had not yet arrived. 

V. V. 



WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED? 

If all Scripture and all experience can 
be brought in to support the doctrine of 
human depravity, should not this stir the 
question within each individual who now 
hears me — What shall I do to be saved ? 
If there be a throne in heaven, and a 
God sitting upon that throne, what is to 
become of me, who have trampled upon 
the solemn authority of that law, and 
come under the full weight of its con* 
demnation? I may wrap myself in a 
general feeling of security that God is 
merciful ; but in a question of such 
mighty import as the favour of my God, 
and the fate of my eternity, I should like 
to have some better security than my 
own feelings, which may be delusive, and 
my own conjecture, which may be rash 
and ignorant. I have no right to trust 
to my own conjectures in this, and far 
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less have I any such right, in the face of 
the authoritative mesaage which God has 
sent to the world upon this very suhject. 
An actual embassy came from God to 
man, upon an errand of reconciliation, 
about 2,000 years ago ; and the records 
of this embassy have come down to us, 
collected into a volume, and lying within 
I the reach of all who will take the trouble 
I of stretching forth their hand to it. Why 
spend my strength upon my conjectures 
on the subject, when the obvious expe- 
dient of consulting the record is before 
me? Surely what God says of himself 
is of higher authority and signification 
than what I think of him ; and if he has 
chosen to reveal, not merely that he is 
merciful, but that there is a way in which 
he has chosen to be so, nothing remains 
for me but to learn of that way, and 
obediently to walk in it. If he says 
there is no other name given under hea- 
ven but the name of Jesus ; if he says 
that it is only in Christ that he reconciles 
the world to himself; if he says that 
redemption is only in Him whom God 
hath set forth to be the propitiation 
through faith in his blood, that he might 
be just, and the justifier of him who 
believeth in Jesus, — what have I to do 
but to count these sayings faithful, and 
worthy of all acceptation ? I have been, 
perhaps, too long in coming to this con- 
clusion, and adopted too circuitous a line 
of argument to bring you to it; and 
while I have endeavoured to maintain 
through the whole of this process the 
forms and the phraseology of a philoso- 
phical argument, which I know not 
whether I should have magnified, I re- 
joice to think that many a simple cot- 
tager has got before me, and that under 
his humble roof there exists a wisdom of 
a more exalted kind than mere philo- 
sophy can ever reach — the wisdom of a 
Christian who loves his Bible, and rests 
with firm assurance upon his Saviour: 
"Father, I thank thee, that whilst thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, thou hast revealed them to 
babes ; even so. Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight."-- Chalmers, 
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The flood of light which has been shed 
upon the history of Nineveh by the recent 
discoveries of Mr. Layard, is invaluable 
to the intelligent and devout student of 



Scripture. The disinterment of ancient 
life, — the display of the ruins of that once 
great city, as they lie crumbling in frag- 
ments and in dust, have dispelled the 
mists of truthless legends which obscured 
some of the early annals of his faith — 
have disclosed much of the history of a 
spot of which he knew but little, and 
longed to know more — and have illus- 
trated the inspiration of the Prophet that 
pronounced the doom of that " great 
city:** 

" Hillocks lieap'd 
On vhat were chambers, arch crush'd, column 

strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults and frescoes 

steep'd 
In subterraneous damps, where the owl peep'd, 
Deeming it midnight ;— temples, baths, or halls," 

have surrendered their contents, and 
disclosed the story of their origin. 

In examining the past history of the 
metropolis of the Assyrian empire, we 
find that Lucian, who flourished in the 
second century, informs us that it had so 
utterly perished, that even its site was 
absolutely unknown. Eighteen centuries 
passed away, and the world's ignorance 
was undiminished. The antiquary and 
the scholar explored the remains of Greek 
and Roman grandeur, and the geologist 
ranged over the globe in pursuit of the 
fossil remains of the primeval world; but 
none sought the Nineveh and Babylon 
of holy writ. So little, indeed, were 
modern travellers acquainted with the 
land, that though huge mounds, seem- 
ingly composed of earth and rubbish, on 
the left bank of the Tigris, had attracted 
attention, they were regarded by Mr. 
Kinnear as the site of a Roman camp of 
the time of Hadrian. 

The first investigation of Assyrian 
remains was made by Mr. Rich, who 
states, in his work on Babylon, that he 
considered the rectangular inclosure op* 
posite Mosul, as answering to the palace 
of Nineveh. He subsequently spent four 
months on the site, but made no attempt 
at excavation of any magnitude. 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Layard was first 
fully aroused to the discoveries of the relics 
of the past in the years 1839-40, when he 
wandered through Asia Minor and Syria. 
"I now felt," says he, "an irresistible 
desire to penetrate to the regions beyond 
the Euphrates, to which history and tra- 
dition point as the birth-place of the 
wisdom of the west." The deep mystery 
which has long hung over Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, «ind Chaldea—names with which 
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are lioked great cities and mighty nationg, 
dimly shadowed forth on the annals of 
history's page; the vast ruins, in the 
midst of deserts, almost defying by their 
very desolation the examination of the 
traveller; the remnants of races still 
wandering over the land; and the ful- 
filment and ful611ing of propheoies,- were 
amply sufficient toiufiame his desire, and 
urge him to attempt its gratification. 

His resolution was soon formed, and, 
accompanied by one scarcely less enthu- 
siastic than himself, he quitted Aleppo 
for the hanks of the Tigris, and threw 
himself into the midst of semi-barbarism. 
The scene which rises before the travel- 
ler in Mesopotamia is very different 
from that with which he may have be- 
come familiar in more western regions. 
" The graceful column, rising above the 
thick foliage of the myrtle, the ilex, and 
the oleander ; the gradines of the amphi- 
theatre," covering the gentle slope, and 
overhanging the dark blue waters of a 
placid bay; the richly- carved cornice or 
capital, half hidden by the luxuriant 
herbage, with which he is gratified in 
Syria or Asia Minor, are replaced by the 
stern, shapeless mound, rising like a hill 
from the scorched plain, — the fragments 
of pottery, and the stupendous mass of 
brickwork, laid bare by winter rains. 
" The scene around is worthy of the ruin 
the traveller is contemplating ; desolation 
meets desolation ; a feeling of awe suc- 
ceeds to wonder ; for there is nothing to 
relieve his mind, to lead to hope, or to 
tell of what has gone by. Those huge 
mounds of Assyria made a deeper impres- 
sion upon me, gave rise to more serious 
thoughts and more earnest reflection, 
than the temples of Balbec or the theatres 
of Ionia."* 

In 1842, Mr. Layard found M. Botta, 
who, after carrying on various excavations 
at Konyunjik, proceeded to Khorsabad, 
and there discovered the first Assyrian 
monument, and opened a series of cham- 
bers constructed of slabs of gypsum, 
covered with representations of battles, 
sieges, and processions. These he libe- 
rally communicated to Mr. Layard, who 
joined and assisted him in his researches. 
His enthusiasm would, however, have 
availed but little, had not the British 
ambassador at the Ottoman Porte appre- 
ciated the energy and ability of the young 
Englishman, and at his own hazard given 
him the means with which to prosecute 

• "Nineveh and its Remains." By A. H. 
Layard. Vol. i. 



his researches* Ml*. Layard acknow- 
ledged the important service thus con- 
ferred, and it is to sir Stratford Canning 
— to whtfm we already owe the marbles 
from Halicarnassus — that we are mainly 
indebted for the collection of Assyrian 
antiquities with which the British Mu- 
seum is enriched ; as, without his libe- 
rality and public spirit, the treasures of 
Nimroud would have been reserved for 
the enterprise of those who had appre- 
ciated the vAlue of the discoveries of 
Khorsabad. 

The circumstances under which Mr. 
Layard first broke ground at Nimroud 
were far from auspicious. The ruling 
representative of the Sublime Porte re* 
quired much dexterous management. He 
was rapacious and unprincipled, whil6 
his appearance was so repUlsfve, that 
"nature had placed hypocrisy beyond 
his reach." 

The excavations were at length com- 
menced, and rewarded by several im- 
portant discoveries. The intrigues, how- 
ever, of all parties who hoped to gain 
something of the " spoil," soon stopped 
the proceedings ; for the report of hidden 
treasure had been spread and credited. 
Mr. Layard accordingly proceeded to 
" his excellency *■ the pasha, who, after 
pretending to know nothing of the exca- 
vations, subsequently produced a scrap of 
paper, in which was preserved an almost 
invisible particle of gold-leaf, which had 
been forwarded by the ofiScer sent to 
watch the proceedings at Nimroud. The 
astute Frank was fully equal to the 
difficulty, and suggested that an agent 
should be present as long as the excava- 
tions were prosecuted, to take charge of 
all the precious metals that might be 
discovered. 

Upon this, affairs progressed satisfao*. 
torily for some days; chamber aft« 
chamber was explored, and sculpture 
after sculpture brought to light. Among 
other curiosities were two fine bas-reliefs, 
representing war chariots, with warriors 
and richly caparisoned horses; and an- 
other, the siege of a castle or walled city, 
with waiTiors, some on the turrets dis- 
charging arrows and stones, and others 
ascending a ladder placed against the 
walls. Orders were, however, nowhrought 
from Mosul to stop the excavations ; and 
though, pn Mr.. Layard expostulating 
with the pasha, he was assured that be 
had given no commands of the kind, yet» 
on his return, he found that further wwk 
was stringently fcrbiddeii. Surprised at 
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thii incDnsistency, he returned to Mosul 
to seek an explanation. The pasha then 
ioformed him that it was ^nth *<deep 
regret" that he had learned that the 
mound Ift^ich the exeavations had heen 
made had ^rmerly been used as a burying- 
plaee 1^' mussulmans, and was covered 
with thek* grav«B| while it was forbidden 
by the law to disturb a tomb. Mr. Lay ard 
replied, that no graves had been dis- 
turbed, and added, that « after the wise 
and iinn polkiea" which his excellency 
bad exhibited at Siwas — when, to use his 
own phrase, he had made those <<lick 
tbe dost" who eom plained because he 
had encroached upon a burying-place — 
grave-stones would present no difficulty. 
" No," continued 4he pasha, " I cannot 
allow you to proceed ; you are my dearest 
tnd most intimate friend : if anything 
bappens to you, what grief should I not 
lufler ! Your life is more valuable than 
old stones ; besides, the responsibility 
would fall upon my head." Finding that 
it was resolved to interrupt his proceed^ 
inge, Mr.' Layard obtained permission to 
draw the sculptures and copy the inscrip- 
tions which had already been uncovered; 
sod ere long, the government of the pro- 
rioce was committed to a more equitable 
authority. It may here be remarked, 
that during his subsequent excavations he 
did ceme on some real graves; but hav- 
ing convinced the Arabs, by an elaborate 
argument, that since the feet were not 
turned to Mecca they could not be the 
tombs of true believers, their removal 
gave no offence to orthodox mussulmans. 

Employing only a few men to open 
trenches by way of experiment, several 
gigantic ^ures were discovered; — a 
erottcbin|^ Hon rudely carved in basalt, 
and a pair of immense winged bulls, cut 
in high relief on slabs fourteen feet long. 
A pair of headless winged lions, admira- 
bly designed and carefully executed, were 
also found, and a human figure nine feet 
in height. Slowly and carefully were 
the excavations thus carried on, despite 
the opposition of many, who believed that 
hidden treasure was the object of research. 
At length, to the delight of our persever- 
ing countryman, and the dismay of the 
people generally, an enormous human 
headj sculptured in the alabaster of the 
eonntry, was disclosed ; but having 
already detailed the circumstances con- 
nected with this discovery, we need not 
ftirther allude to them' here.* 

The skill and intelligence which marked 
* S«e riHtorfvs March, pp. 103—104. 



the progress of the researches were re^ 
warded with extraordinary success. Three 
great edifices were brought to light, 
adorned with various sculptures of dif" 
ferent characters, revealing, probably, the 
Nineveh of Ninus and Semiramis, of Sal- 
maneser and Sennacherib, of Esarhaddon 
and Sardanapalus. Eight chambers were 
opened before Christmas, 1847; but, by 
the pecuniary assistance of the trustees 
of the British Museum, and fully sus- 
tained by a vizirial letter procured by sir 
S. Canning, which secured to the English 
nation the records and monuments of 
Nineveh, twenty-eight chambers and gal- 
leries were explored, and the structure 
and arrangement of an Assyrian palace 
fully revealed. 

The most interesting portion comprised 
the north-west palace, as it was not only 
the most aneient, but, as it had not heen 
exposed to lire like other edifices, the 
sculptures, bas-reliefs, and inscriptions 
which it contained, were admirably pre- 
served. ** A certain symmetry was, to 
some extent, preserved in the plan of 
the building, particularly in the arrange- 
ment of the cnambers to the east — those 
at each extremity corresponding in form 
and size, and both leading into small 
rooms which do not communicate with 
any other part of the edifice. Each slab, 
however, in one chamber, was occupied 
by only one figure — a gigantic winged 
divinity or priest; whilst in the other, 
the slabs are divided into two compart- 
ments." One of the colossal figures 
represented a winged female deity or 
priestess bearing a garldnd in one hand, 
while around her neck were suspended, 
in the form of a double necklace, various 
star-shaped ornaments. In the central 
chamber, all the groups resembled each 
other ; and in the outer large one, they 
were chiefly remarkable for the variety 
and elegance of the ornaments on the 
robes of the king and his attendants. 
Three entrances, which are left standing, 
were formed by winged lions and bulls. 
Behind the great court, was a cluster of 
small chambers leading one into another, 
one of them being a sort of cul de saCj 
and remarkable for having had, near the 
entrance, a number of ivory ornaments 
of great beauty and interest. Several 
smdl heads in frames, supported on 
pedestals, very elegant in design and 
elaborate in execution, show not only a 
considerable acquaintance with the art, 
but an intimate knowledge of the method 
of working in ivory. There were^lso 
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with them several oblong tablets, on 
which stauding figures were sculptured 
with great delicacy, having one haod 
elevated, and holding in the other a stem 
or staff, surmounted by a flower resem- 
bling the Egyptian lotus. Scattered 
about, were winged sphynxes* the singu- 
larly beautiful head of a Uon, human 
heads, hands, lees, and feet, and bulls, 
flowers, and scroll-work.* 

Well might the traveller meditate on 
such objects, and muse over their intent 
and history. Such were the forms that 
ushered the people into the temples of 
their gods — such the images borrowed 
from nature to en^body the feeble con- 
ceptions of finite man of the wisdom, 
power, and ubiquity of a Supreme Being. 
The wisdom and knowledge of God were 
personified in the head of man; his 
strength in the body of a lion; his 
rapidity of motion, or in a higher signi- 
fication, his omnipresence, in the wings 
of a bird. Twenty- five centuries have 
passed since they were hidden from the 
gaze of man; and how changed the 
scene ! The ignorance and wretched- 
ness of a few semi-barbarous tribes had 
usurped the scene of the civilization and 
luxury of a mighty nation. The wealth 
of cities and of temples had fled — their 
site was indicated by shapeless heaps of 
earth. The plough had passed, and the 
corn had waved above those spacious 
halls. Egypt had monuments no less 
ancient and wonderful, but they have 
stood forth for ages to testify her early 
power and renown. But though the Assy- 
rian was once ^* a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, and with a shadowing 
shroud, and of an high stature ; and his 
top was among the thick boughs ; — all the 
fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs, and under his branches did all 
the beasts of the field bring forth their 
young, and under his shadow dwelt all 
great nations;" yet now is "Nineveh a 
desolation, and dry like a wilderness; 
and flocks lie down in the midst of her, 
all the beasts of the nations : both the 
cormorant and the bittern lodge in the 
upper lintels of it ; their voice shall sing 
in the windows, and desolation shall be in 
the thresholds." Our space forbids us to 
follow Mr. Layard in the expeditions 
which he undertook to make himself 
acauainted with the neighbouring land 
and people, in the intervals which occur- 
red at various times in the prosecution 
of the more immediate object of his 
* Layard'8 " NiDeveh." 



researches. It must suffice to say that 
their description is highly valuable, and 
worthy the perusal of all interested in 
the condition of the people of the east, 
and the lands over which they wander. 

On the success which has attended 
the exertions of Mr. Layard, a word may 
here be said. It has been well remarked 
that, *' Employing his sovereign power, 
he placed his foot on the mound of Nim- 
roud, and with a master's voice called 
up those old Assyrians to witness in his 
deeds the triumph of their brother 
Japheth." It is a wonderful illustration 
of the words of Noah when he said, 

" God shall enlarge Japheth, 
And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be his servant;" 

as well as a matter of lasting gratulation 
to England that a native of thb once 
insignificant island should have " broken 
the iron slumber of thirty centuries, and 
revealed to the world a scene which shows 
what art and human Ufe were in the 
morning and the grey dawn of the 
world." 

An Arab sheikh, Abd-ur-Rahman, 
strikingly expressed to Mr. Layard his 
views on the efibrts that had been made, 
and the success which had attended 
them : " In the name of the Most 
High," said he, "O Bey, what are you 
going to do with these stones ? So many 
thousands of purses spent on such 
things ! Can it be, as you say, that 
your people learn wisdom from them? 
Or is it, as his reverence, the cadi, 
declares, that they are to go to the palace 
of your queen, who, with the rest of the 
unbelievers, worships these idols? As 
for wisdom, these figures will not teach 
you to make any better knives, scissors, 
or chintzes; and it is in the making of 
them that the English show their wisdom. 
But God is great ! God is great I Here 
are the stones which have been buried 
ever since the time of the holy Noah — 
peace be with him ! Perhaps they were 
underground before the deluge. 1 have 
lived on thesb lands for years. JJy father, 
and the father of my father, pitched their 
tents here before me; but they never 
heard of these figures. For twelve hun- 
dred years have the true believers (and, 
praise be to God, all true wisdom is with 
them alone) been settled in this country, 
and none of them ever heard of a palace 
under ground. Neither did they who 
went before them. But, lo ! here comes 
a Frank from many days' journey ofiT, 
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and he walks up to the very place, and 
he takes a stick and makes a line here, 
and a line there. 'Here/ he says, *is 
the palace;' 'there,' he says, 'is the 
gate;' and he shows us what has heen 
all our lives beneath our feet without our 
ever having known anything about it. 
Wonderful I wonderful ! Is it by books, 
is it by magic, is it by your prophets, that 
you have learned these things? Speak, O 
Bey ; tell me the secret of wisdom/' 

The reader will find the interest un- 
flagging with which Mr. Layard tells of 
'*The successive steps of the operation; 
to catch, as almost the coldest and most 
nnimaginative will do, the infection of 
his zeu, to enter into his anxieties and 
his hopes ; to behold chamber after 
chamber, hall after hall, unfold them- 
selves, as it were, from the bosom of the 
earth, and assume shape, dimensions, 
height ; to watch the reliefs that line the 
walls gradually disclosing their forms ; as 
the rubbish clears away, the siege, and the 
. battle, and the hunting piece, becoming 
more and more distinct; the king rearing 
more manifestly his lofty tiara, and dis- 
playing his undoubted symbol of royalty ; 
the attitude of the priest proclaiming his 
office ; the walls of the besieged city rearing 
their battlements ; the combatants grap- 
pling in mortal struggle ; the horses cur- 
vetting; the long procession stretching out 
slab after slab, with its trophies of victory 
or the oiTerings of devotion ; above all, the 
huge symbolic animals, the bulls or lions, 
sometimes slowly struggling into light in 
their natural forms, sometimes develop- 
ing their human heads, their outspread 
wings, their downward parts — in their 
gigantic but just proportions — heaving 
o^ as it might seem, the encumbering 
earth."^ So in Milton's noble descrip- 
tion, if we only add the broad-horned 
bull to the lion and the stag, 

"Now half appear'd 
The tawny Hon, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as if from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the 

ounce, 
The leopard, and the tiger^as the mole, 
Rising— the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks ; the swift stag, from under ground. 
Bore up his branching head." t 

A remarkable part of the discoveries 
thus made, is the fact that Assyria had, 
at the earliest time, a style of art of its 
own. The people were also adorned 
wiih the rich Babylonian garments, so 

• •' Quarterly Review." 
t " Paradise Lost," vii. 263. 



celebrated for the beauty of their hues, 
and the fineness of their woof; their fur- 
niture exhibited graceful forms; their 
apartments displayed elegant design and 
brilliant colouring; and their palaces 
were lined with relief, displaying high 
artistic power. ** Their sculpture, by 
every appearance, was indigenous, ori- 
ginal, taken from Assyrian life, repre- 
senting Assyrian form and costume ; it 
does not Egyptianize till a comparatively 
late period. It is, doubtless, tne parent 
of Persian art as exhibited at Persepolis 
and elsewhere. But while we speak of 
its real artistic power, we are anxious to 
give no exaggerated estimate of its value 
as sculpture. It is well to prepare the 
visitors to the Ninevite Gallery at the 
British Museum for that they must not 
expect, as well as for what they may. It is 
by gigantic dimensions it intimates power; 
by a stern sedateness of countenance and 
splendour of dress, kingly majesty. The 
lofty tiara adds to the solemn dignity of 
the human head ; the draperies, hard in 
outline, mere layers of alabaster instead 
of folds, are worked into a kind of net- 
work of embroidery. It is at the same 
time singularly true and absolutely un- 
true ; it does not, on some of the reliefs, 
give more than two fore legs to a pair of 
horses in a chariot; there is no graduation 
in size ; and yet there is a spirit and free- 
dom in its outline, a force and energy in 
its forms, a skill in grouping, which ven- 
tures on some of the boldest attitudes 
into which the figure of the warrior can 
be thrown ; it is that which is to sculpture 
what action, according to Demosthenes, 
was to oratory — ^life." — Quarterly Re- 
view. F. S. W. 



KAKABIKKA; OR, SCENES AMONG THE 
ICEBERGS. 

Dreary is the region of Baffin's Bay, 
and still more dreary that dark, frown- 
ing, inhospitable, watery wilderness, the 
Frozen Ocean. The fogs that there pre- 
vail are fearful, and the cold extreme, 
while thick ice and mountainous icebergs 
endanger and arrest the course of the 
hardiest mariner. There the whale, the 
walrus, and the seal inhabit the water ; 
while in the islands are found the musk 
ox, the rein-deer, and the wolf; the 
moose, the Arctic fox, and the white 
bear. Yet dreaiy, and dark, and frown- 
ing as is that inclement domain, in spite 
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of its ice tnd icebergs, iti thick fogs and 
intense oold, there the Esquimaux finds a 
home, wandering on its sterile shore, 
•ud sailing in his kayak on its perilous 
waters i 

Appalling solitude, and sloom profound, 
Add wide-spread desolation reigns around. 



Not a moving thing is seen on the 
water; neither whale, nor whale-boat, 
seal, walrus, nor Esquimaux's kayak. 
Not a sound is heard, neither the voice 
of man, the roar of wild beai^t, nor the 
scream of bird. The mountainous ice^ 
bergs, many of them two hundred feet 
high, stand up in p3Tamidic, spiral, and 
Other picturesque forms. When the sun 
rose, the rich, blue, purple of the horizon 
was crowned with an arch of brilliant 
red; but now the Aurora Borealis is 
abroad, and very beautiful is its appear- 
ance. Vivid lightning, white, rea, and 
yellow, appears darting through the air, 
and waving bands of light are falling 
from the heavens in showers. The 
"merry dancers," of all shapes and 
colours, are flitting to and fro in incon- 
ceivable brightness : 

A thousand beauteous forms around us rise, 
And beams of living liglit illume the skies. 



On the edge of a frozen hay are seen a 
cluster of Esquimaux huts, built of whale- 
bone, and covered with snow. Three or 
four Esquimaux, with long knives in 
their belts, are preparing their sledges ; 
the dogs which are to draw them are 
already in their rude harness, while other 
.dogs are barking around, one of them 
with a young Esquimaux on his back. 
Two Esquimaux wonien, grotesquely 
attired, are eating a piece of seal, now 
ahd then giving part of it to the young 
Esquimaux. Children of the frozen 
waste 1 Inhabitants of the dreary north ! 
though scanty are your comforts, your 
wants are proportionably small I If the 
icy wind be not tempered to you, you are 
hardened to the icy wind; and if you 
have no dainties, neither is your appetite 
delicate : 

■ "Bour huts are hotnely and your climate drear, 
. And dark and desolate ] yet God ia there 1 



A kayak, or oanoe, manned by four 
Esquimaux, Kakabikka among them, 
has pushed off from the shore. Kaka- 



bikka has been taught a little English by 
a missionttfy, and he ia not altogether 
ignorant of ChpstiAnhy*. The kayak has 
now approached, the ieebei^gs. A seal 
lifte his head near the canoe, and in an 
instant Kakabikka strikes him with a 
light harpoon, to which is fastened by a 
string a seal-skin bag, blown up like a 
bladder. The seal plunges beneath the 
boiling waves, but soon the bladder that 
has been taken under water is seen 
again on its surface, reveaiiog the spot 
where the creature is about to reap^^ 
pear. Again Kakabikka strikes the seal, 
which is soon overcome, and hauled into 
the canoe. In the dreariest climes a 
provision has been made for man : 

Where one eternal winter feigns around. 
His food and raiment in th^.deep are found. 



It is early in the morning, and a 
whaler is seen lying motionless on the 
waters. A whale, struck with the har- 
poon, has rushed downwards to the sha- 
dowy depths of the unfathomable deep. 
A flag has been hoisted in the boat, to 
give intelligence to the ship. An alarm 
has been given by stamping on the deck 
of the whaler ; the shout, " A fall I a 
fall!" has aroused the men in their ham- 
mocks, and they have rushed on deck, 
and leaped into different boats, with a 
part of their clothes tied together with a 
string. Now they are making for the 
fast-boat, and soon will the wounded 
whale, rising again to the surface of the 
deep, find abundant employment for all. 
Kakabikka, in a canoe, is regarding with 
wonder the great kayak, the whaler. 
The whale haa risen ; he has struck one 
end of the fast>boat with his tail, and 
some of the crew are in the air, and 
others are floundering in the sea. Little 
thinks he who trims his lamp with oil, of 
the perils of those who risk their lives in 
the fishery of the Frozen Ocean, 

Where frightftil solitudes and silence sleep, 
And man o'ercomes the monarch of the deep. . 



A discovery ship is in great danger of 
being crushed by the floating icebergs. 
Kakabikka is on board, as interpreter to 
the Esquimaux and other Indian tribes. 
The crystal, snow-capped mountainous 
masses, hurried on by a rapid current, 
are in fearful commotion among the 
whirling waters, the winds are loud, the 
waves are high, and the thundering 
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wand of the ieeberba, daihing one 
against another, splitting, breaking, and 
falling over, is terrible. The wild spray 
of the sea is ilying high above them all. 
The clamour is fearful to bear, and the 
scene dreadful to behold. Now the dis- 
covery ship is whirled round and round, 
and now partly raised from the water by 
9nposiDg icebergs pressing against her 
f^9k See the towering mass that is 
naw approaching her I Well may the 
crew lift up their heads to Him who 
alone can restrain the fury of the ele- 
ments, and deliver those who trust in 
him: 

Alika hit power in cold and burning landi ; 
Mi4 ttwtea icebergs and in sultry sands, 



Six or eight of the crew are gathered 
round Kakabikka, on board the discovery 
ship, and he is telling them the following 
tale. 

" I met an Indian, he was one of the 
Yellow-knives j and when I fell in with 
him he had suffered from hunger ; he 
could shoot no deer, he could catch no 
fish. I smoked my pipe with him, and 
gave him food* * I knew,' said he, * that 
the frost would be hard, and that the 
deer would not be taken ; I will tell you 
why; a Chippewyan came among the 
Yellow-knives, pretending to be our 
friend ; he was in secret an enemy. He 
hunted with us, and dragged the net, and 
threw the line. We told him, if a deer 
«ss beaten, the bad deed would be 
blown, and that no other deer v^ould 
come to the place. The Chippewyan 
laughed; he believed us not. He put 
on his snow shoes, and went silently to 
where a herd of. deer fed on a frozen 
iwamp; he got behind them, but they 
heard him and fled. The snow waa not 
hard enough to bear them, for it was 
spring; they sank in it up to their 
haunches. He killed all but one : that 
one he beat cruelly, and laughed when it 
died. It waa a eiuel deed ; but he was 
a Chippewyan. * Now,* said he, * I shall 
know if there be any truth in the sayings 
of the Yellow- knives.' Since then, who 
has seen a deer cross his path? who has 
stripped off his skin and tasted his flesh ? 
Not one! The deed is known to the 
fleet-footed ones, and they wiU not come 
near :" 

"Fhe r«d Hfian— Nafure's rude, untutor'd chtid-. 

Kas tales of wonder> and ttaditions wild. 



The discovery ship is just visibla 
through the fog, and nve or six seamen 
in a boat, with Kakabikka among them, 
are rowing towards an iceberg, on the 
lower part of which a herd of walruses 
are huddled together, one almost on an- 
other. There they are, with their great 
bulky bodies, their finny, flabby limbs, 
and their long tusks hanging from their 
upper jaws! They move not till a 
musket is fired, and then they tum- 
ble over each other, pell mell, into the 
water. Some of the men have leaped 
from the boat to the iceberg, and one of 
the wounded walruses, tenacious of life, 
is now struggling violently beneath the 
spear of Kakabikka. 

While man extends his empire o'er the main, 
The walrus and the whale resist in vain. 



Kakabikka, with a supply of food, is 
in search of a straggling party, who, 
wandering on the shore to shoot ptarma- 
gan and snow-buntings, have lost their 
way. Flags have been hoisted on poles, 
rockets have been sent up from the ship, 
and men have been dispatched in quest 
of the missing party ; but in vain. Now, 
Kakabikka, all depends on thee I Though 
the Esquimaux knows not the way the 
wanderers may have taken, he knows 
several ways in which they could not 
proceed. This knowledge narrows the 
field of his inquiry, and enables him at 
last to fall in with them. Th^y have 
just met, and a joyful meeting it is ; for 
the stragglers, almost exhausted by two 
days* wandering, with hardly a mouthful 
of food, regard Kakabikka as their deli- 
verer. Thus the instructed European is 
indebted to the friendly offices of the 
untutored Esquimaux : 

When sultry climes or frozen wilds abound, 
Where man meets man, a brother should be found. 



Hark! What a crash 1 A field of 
bay ice has been driven by the current 
against a tall iceberg, piling up against 
it enormous fragments. The vessel yon- 
der out of the current is impeded in her 
onward course, and her crew are at 
work, some sweeping away the snow, 
some sawing through the iee, and others 
dragging the pieces sawn off under the 
main field, to make a path for the ship. 
Kakabikka lends a helping hand; his 
garotesque figure and odd manners afiord 
no small amusement to the laughing 
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crew, while he, in his turn, is evidently 
entertained. SweeperB, sawyers, ice- 
draggers, and Kakabikka have enough 
work before them : 

Prodigious labour I toil beyond degree I 
To saw a pathway through the frozen sea. 



An alarm is given, and not without 
reason, for three large Polar bears are 
seen takine huge strides in the direction 
of the ship. One of the crew has a 
musket, five or six others are armed with 
hand-spikes, and Kakabikka has hastily 
snatched up a hatchet. On come the 
bears, and one of them is even now 
climbing up the side of the ship. Take 
care of your head, sir Bruin, for the 
hatchet of Kakabikka is already in the 
air. That cleaving blow has arrested the 
progress of the shaggy intruder ; he will 
never climb up the side of another ship. 
A musket-ball has passed through the 
head of the second bear ; and the third 
has descended the vessel's side, much 
more rapidly than he mounted it, struck 
by the hand-spikes that awaited him. 
The crew are now preparing to strip off 
the shaggy hides oC their vanquished 
foes. God has indeed been good to man. 



And clothed his arm with power, and made him 

king 
O'er beast, and bird, and fish, and creeping thing. 

• * * * • 

The winter set in with all its rigour. 
The hull of a ship, dismantled of its 
masts, is fast frozen in the ice, and 
planks covered with thick cloth form a 
sort of housing over the deck« Ice and 
snow are seen all around, and the deck of 
the dismantled ship being clear, the crew 
are dancing there by way of exercise. 
Two of the seamen who have wandered 
on the ice have just returned, with frost- 
bitten faces, and the surgeon is rubbing 
their cheeks with snow. Here comes 
Kakabikka, with a party of Esquimaux 
that he saw from the dismantled ship ; he 
has pulled his nose as a token of amity ; 
they have pulled theirs in return, and 
now he is introducing them to the sailors. 
The Esquimaux are starting hack from 
looking-glasses, admiring the coloured 
glass beads which are showed to them, 
devouring with their eyes the hatchets 
and knives that are laid before them, and 
offering their seal-skin dresses, with the 
hope of obtaining them. How many 
advantages have white men, to which the 
poor Esquimaux is a stranger ! 



On Britain's land a thoaiand blessings fall ; 
But greater gifts for louder praises call. 
« 4t * « * 

.Neither the burning rays of India, nor 
the icy winds of the frozen regions can 
drive away death. It enters alike the 
habitation of the Hindoo and the hut of 
the Esquimaux. " What man is he that 
liveth, and shall not see death ? " An 
Esquimaux is attending the body of his 
wife to the grave. The corpse is dressed 
in all respects as if alive, and is drawn in 
a sledge by dogs to its last resting-place. 
A shaUow grave has been dug, the body 
has been deposited in the ground, the 
attendants have departed, and the Esqui- 
maux is left alone to converse with his 
deceased partner, before he quits the 
place of sepulture. Confused is the 
belief, and dim the spiritual hope of the 
Esquimaux; but the promise shall not 
fail, for the knowledge of the most High 
shall cover the earth. The red man 
shall yet magnify the Lord, and Kaka- 
bikkas of the icy north rejoice in God 
their Saviour : 

The gospel page a Hood of light shall fling, 
And frozen regions with hosannas ring. 
* >|c * ♦ * 

It is the sabbath, and divine service is 
conducted by the captain on board the 
dismantled vessel ; for no minister of the 
Most High is at hand, and many a frozen 
lake and wilderness of snow lies between 
the discovery ship and the nearest mis- 
sionary. The word of God is reverently 
read, a prayer is offered up to the throne 
of mercy, and a suitable sermon is deli- 
vered to the attentive crew. Kakabikka 
is among the assembled worshippers; 
may his heart be melted within him, and 
a beam of heavenly light dart into his 
soul. The iceberg, the snowdriffc, the 
fog, and the frozen ocean are around the 
dismantled ship ; hut the praises of the 
Holy One are rising from her deck. The 
captain leads the choir, and among the 
voices of the crew is heard the voice of 
Kakabikka : 

Where winter breathes his bleakest air around, 
The praises of Jehovah shall resound. 



CHABITY. 



The desire of power in excess, caused 
angels to fall ; the desire of knowledge to 
excess, caused man to fall ; but in charity 
is no excess, neither can man nor angels 
come into danger by it. — Bacon, 
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The Water Ouzel. 



THE WATER OUZEL. 

A (iRAPHic picture has thus heen 
painted by the hand of one of our poets : 

" The bird 
If here— the solitary bird that makes 
The rock his sole companion. Leafy vale, 
Qieen bower, and hedge-row fair, and garden 

rich 
With bud and bloom, delight him not;— he bends 
Ko spray, nor roams the wilderness of boughs, 
Where loTe and song detain a million wings, 
Through all the summer mom — the summer 

eve; — 
He has no fellowship with waving woods,-^ 
He Joins not in their merry mii^strelsy,— 
But flits from ledge to ledge, and through the day 
Shigs to the highland waterfall, that speaks 
To him in strains he loves and lists 
For ever." 

As the water ouzel is an early hird, its 
nest is heguu soon in the season. It is 
formed of such materials as may be most 
conveniently obtained, and on it con- 



siderable ingenuity and labour are ex- 
pended. The female builds it on the 
ground, in some mossy bank near the 
water, of hay and dried fibres, and^ lines 
it with dry oak-leaves, or a similar 
material. 

M. Herbert stated to the comte de 
Bufibn, that he once lay concealed on 
the verge of the lake Mantua, in a hut 
formed of pine-branches and snow, where 
he had a good opportunity of observing 
some of the movements of this singular 
bird. Before him was a small inlet, the 
bottom of which was gently shelving, and 
was some two or three feet deep in the 
middle. A water ouzel here went 
through various manoeuvres during more 
than an hour, entering the water, and at 
length emerging on the other side of the 
inlet, which it completely forded. It 
thus traversed the whole of the bottom^ 
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and digcovered no hesitation or reluct- 
ance in the immenion. 

"However," he aaye, "I perceived 
several times, that as often as it waded 
deeper than the knee, it displayed its 
wings, and allowed them to hang to the 
ground. I remarked, too, that whea I 
could discern it at the bottom of the 
water, it appeared enveloped with air, 
which gave it a brilliant surface; like 
some sort of beetles, which in water are 
always enclosed in a bubble of air. Its 
object in dropping its wings on entering 
the water might be to eon&M this air ; it 
was certainly never without some, and it 
seemed to quiver. These singular Mitts 
were unknown to all the sportsmen with 
whom I talked on the subject ; and per- 
haps, without the aeeident of the snow- 
hut in which I was concealed, I should 
also have for ever remained ignorant of 
them ; but the abov<e facts I can aver, as 
the bird came quite to my feet ; and that 
I might observe it, I refrained from kill- 
ing it." 

A pair of these birds, which had iot 
several years built under a small wooden 
bridge in Carmar^Mmdiire, had a nest 
early in May. llftOBgh the bird iiew out 
on the approach of the spoilers, no eggs 
were found when it was taken. In a 
fortnight afterwards, five eggs were taken 
in a nest which had been built in the 
same place ; and in a month later, a 
third nest was removed from the same 
bridge, which had four eggs, which was 
ascertained to be the work of the same 
pair. On the last occasion the female 
was sitting, and on quitting it, she in- 
stantly plunged into the water, and after 
disappearing for a considerable time, 
emerged at a great distance down the 
stream. The nest of another water ouzel 
.was also found in a steep bank which 
projected over a rivulet; and the nest 
was so ingeniously concealed among the 
moss by, which it was surrounded, that 
nothing but the old bird flying in with a 
€sh in its bill would have led to the dis- 
covery. The young ones were nearly 
feathered, but unable to fly, and the 
moment the nest was disturbed they flut- 
tered out, and dropping into the water, 
instantly vanished ; but in a short time 
re-appeared at some distance down the 
stream, and it was with difficulty that 
two out of five were secured. 

The water-ouzel may be said to be 
rather local than rare, but is seldom 
found in the counties near London. 

S. 



THE DILIGENT. 

" The Mid of the diligent shall be made fot."— 
ProT. xill. 4. 

We invite attention to the diligent 
Diligence, in the abstract, is neither a 
virtue nor a vice. The term in itself is 
indifferent. It always derives its cha- 
racter from the object of its pursuit— the 
thing which it seeks Berseveringly to 
attain. If that be goo«, it is a virtae. 
If that be evil. It is a vice. We sre 
about to speak of ditigence in well-doing; 
in other word% to speak of a Christian 

re, as exhibited by Christian men for 
imitadon of all who would "make 
then: calling and election sure." To 
thefls the precept is, " give diligence ;" 
and none who value the privileges re- 
ferred to, will find fault with the injunc- 
tion which incites to an appreciation of 
them. 

It is possible, notwithstanding the rapid 
decrease of die school which denies the 
doctrme of human responsibility, that 
these thoughts may be looked at by one 
who thinks it right to persist in that 
denial. Before we Attempt a sketch of 
the diligent Chrktias, therefore, with his 
privileigea^ enjoyments, and hopes, we 
would invite the person who is supposed 
to he reading this paper carefully and 
prayetMLy to examine the following in- 
junotioM with their respective contexts: 
" Take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul 
diligently," Deut. iv. 9. " I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, 
that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may 
live," Deut. xxx. 19. "Ye shall dili- 
gently keep the commandments of the 
Lord your God, and his testinsonies, and 
his statutes, which he hath commanded 
thee," Deut. vi. 17. "Take diligent heed 
to do the commandment and the law, 
which Moses the servant of the Lord 
charged yon, to love the Lord your God, 
and to walk in all his ways, and to keep 
his commandments, and to cleave unto 
him, and to serve him with all your heart 
and with all your sonl," Josh. xxii. 6, 
" Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for 
out of it are the issues of life," Pjrov. Sv. 
23. " Hearken diligenUy unto me, and 
eat ye that which is good, and let yourssul 
delight itself in fatness. Incline your ear, 
and come unto me : hear, and your soul shall 
live; and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies 
of David," Isa. Iv, 2, 3. " When thoi^ 
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goesfc with thine ftdveraary to. the magis- 
tfftte, as thou art in the way, give dili- 
gence that thou mayest he delivered from 
him; lest he hale thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
the officer cast thee into prison. I tell 
thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till 
thou hast paid the very last mite," Luke 
xii. 68, 59. " We heseech you that ye 
receive not the grace of God in vain. — 
Behold, now is the accepted time; hehold, 
now is the day of salvation," 2 Cor. vi. 1, 2. 
"Why stand ye here all the day idle?— 
Go ye also into the vineyard ; and what- 
soever is right, that shall ye recieive," 
Matt. XX. 6, 7. " To-day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts," Heb. 
iii. 7, 8. "And we desire that every one 
of you do show the same diligence to the 
full assurance of hope unto the end : that 
ye be not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises," Heb. vi. 11, 12. " Where- 
f<nre seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith," Heb. xii. 1, 2. 
"Giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to 
knowledge temperance; and to temper- 
ance patience; and to patience godliness; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotiberly kindness charity. For if 
these things be in you, and abound, they 
make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But he that lacketh 
these things is blind, and cannot see afar 
off, and hath forgotten fhat be was purged 
from his old sins. Wherefore the rather, 
brethren, give diligence to make your 
calling and election sure : for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall : for so 
an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," 
2Peti. 5— 11. 

These citations are sufficient to show the 
Y^sponsihility of those who are favoured 
with spiritual privileges, and the conse- 
quent duty of earnestly pursuing the end 
^ which they were given. Activity in 
agood cause is praiseworthy among men, 
jnd approved by God. He who has re- 
"Oked sloth, has presented the most stir- 
^g inducements to diligence in the 
spiritual life ; and those precepts which 
niake it our duty to obey, even apart from 



probable results, ever generously j^oint to 
results of the most animating kind, so 
that the diligent disciple may adopt as 
his own the language of the laborious 
apostle of the Gentiles, " I therefore so 
run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air," 1 Cor. ix. 26, 
We shall look at the diligent Christian, 
then, first, as a man stimulated to activity 
by the prospect of a valuable prize. 
"Know ye not," says Paul, "that they 
which run in a race run all, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may 
obtain." The prize is certain, the reward 
sure: — "To him that overcometh," says 
the exalted Saviour, " will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Fa- 
ther in his throne," Rev. iii. 21. And 
the value of the prize is inestimable. It 
is, says Paul, an "incorruptible crown," 
1 Cor. ix. 25 ; and " a crown of righte- 
ousness," 2 Tim. iv. 8; "a crown of 
life," says James, i. 12; and "a crown of 
glory," adds Peter, 1, v. 4. That which 
is so characterized by inspired writers, 
must be so valuable as to set all compari- 
son by visible similitudes at defiance. 
That which is distinguished by " righte- 
ousness," "life," and "glory," and all 
"incorruptible," must be intrinsically 
'precious beyond all computation or com- 
parison. Such a prize, if attainable by 
any possibility, requires but to be contem- 
plated, to nerve the energies, and stimu- 
late the activities, and elicit the powers 
of any aspirant. To obtain it is true 
fame, honour, and glory; and the cer- 
tainty of its attainment, if the rules be 
attended to, is placed beyond question by 
Him who has exhibited it as the stimulant 
to energy, and the goal of activity. The 
diligent disciple of Christ, then, keeping 
his eye fixed on the prize set before bim 
in the gospel, presses on amidst the op- 
posing innuences of the visible and the 
temporal. Animated, both by the intrin- 
sic worth of the prize, and by the glories 
which associate themselves with its recep- 
tion, he fixes his earnest attention on the 
city of habitations, the new Jerusalem, 
the home of redeemed men and sinless 
angels, and the dwelling-place of God. 
He thinks also of the disgrace of failure, 
and, upheld by Him whose grace is suffi- 
cient for him amidst all his difficulties, and 
whose strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness, amidst all his temptations to linger 
by the way, he resolves that no man shall 
take his crown. His brow is radiant with 
heavenly light; his eye is lifted to the 2 
x2 ^ 
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hills whence his help cometh ; his coun- 
tenance beams with indications of com- 
munion with his exalted Leader; his 
demeanour bespeaks the greatness of his 
enterprise; and his course is straight 
onwards through the path, whose length 
lie knows not, but which leads to the 
object of his holy solicitude. And as 
every foot of the way is disputed by 
principalities and powers, and spiritual 
wickednesses in high places, he is clothed 
with the whole armour of God, that he 
may be able to resist the fiery darts of 
tlie wicked. His loins are girt about with 
truth, and his feet are shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace ; he has 
on the breastplate of righteousness, and 
the helmet of salvation ; and over all he 
has the shield of faith, whilst he wields 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God. Knowing that rest and the crown 
are to be bestowed together, he forgets 
his weariness in anticipation of the one, 
and holds on his way in hope of the other. 
Feeling assured that he follows no cun- 
ningly devised fable, but that the crown 
of righteousness shall be bestowed on all 
who love the appearing of the Lord the 
righteous Judge, his constant prayer is 
that he may be enabled to finisn his 
course with joy. Hence his diligence in 
the Christian life. 

Let us look also at the rules by which 
this activity is regulated. He has not 
only to run, but "so" to "run that he 
may obtain " the prize. Swiftness of 
foot was celebrated among the ancients. 
"Asahel was as light of foot as a wild 
roe." Among those who joined David 
at Ziklag, some are mentioned who were 
"as swift as the roe upon the mountains." 
And in David's famous lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan, he says " they were 
swifter than eagles." Homer constantly 
commends Achilles as the " swift-footed ;" 
and he tells us — 

" No greater honour e'er has been attain'd 
Than what strong hands or nimble feet have 
gain'd." 

However valuable this agility might be 
in pursuing an enemy, or running for a 
prize, yet, in the latter case especially, 
the observance of certain rules was indis- 
pensable. The apostle Paul more than 
once illustrates the Christian race by 
alluding to the Olympic games. The 
Stadium especially serves for illustration. 
But a course of preliminary training, as 
well as rigid attention to the laws of the 



race, was necessary for the competi^ 
tors. Horace has referred to the pre- 
parations: 

" A youth who hopes the Olympic prize to gidn. 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain." 

In like manner, however encouraging tbe 

Erize set before the Christian, he must 
egin his activities and continue them 
by rule. The starting point is Calvary: 
Christ crucified is the first lesson — a 
lesson to be both felt and remembered 
ever after. All that is meant by being 
born again must be experienced. The 
self-denial involved in the precept of 
Christ, "Follow me," must be submitted 
to, whilst the faith and hope which it 
implies must be respectively experienced 
and cherished. The glory of God must 
be the primary motive of all exertion, if 
the Christian would be diligent according 
to the tenor of redemption ; and when it 
is so, he will find grace given him, en- 
abling him to lay aside every weight that 
encumbers him in his heavenly race. 
And in proportion to the unmixed cha- 
racter of this motive will be his readiness 
to comply with the apostolic entreaty: 
" I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice," Rom. xii. 1. Having thus entered 
the race, according to the invariable rule 
for all who shall obtain the prize, and 
being thus inspired to activity by the 
most powerful of all motives, we are pre- 
pared to contemplate the various mani- 
festations of the Christian's diligence. 

He begins the day in the closet. The 
Bible is before him — the book that reveals 
the character of God, his Creator, pre- 
server, Redeemer, and Judge — that lays 
open the condition of man as an intelli- 
gent, moral, and accountable being — that 
describes the ruin brought upon mankind 
by sin, and the Divine plan for the justi- 
fication, sanctification, and ultimate gloiy 
of all believers — that enunciates the sys- 
tem of agency which God has instituted 
as the medium through which saving 
truth is conveyed to the soul — ^that pro- 
claims the efiectual working of the Holy 
Spirit by that truth — that details the 
evidences of a state of safety in contrast 
with those of a state of danger, and that 
exhibits the attractive and solid joys of 
heaven for the purpose of drawing tbe 
spectator from tne vanities of time and 
sense. Pondering the statements of this 
invaluable book, and desiring to be influ- 
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enced by its purifying and elevating prin- 
ciples, he presents himself at the throne 
of grace, to which he has access by faith 
in Christ Jesus, and earnestly beseeches 
God to subdue in his heart all the adverse 
vorkings of his depraved nature, and to 
assimilate him to the image of the Sa- 
viour. Deeply impressed with the neces- 

I sity of fidelity to himself, he tries the state 
of his heart by the inspired test 4)f cha- 
racter, and examines toe nature of his 

\ motives as in the sight of God. Con- 
scious of a thousand follies and deficien- 
des, his confessions are of the humblest 
description; and having learned from 

I bitter experience, as well as from the 
Bible, his constant liability to err, and 
bis constant exposure to moral evil, he 
earnestly implores fresh donations of 
gracious influence, that he may be pre- 
served from the plagues of his own heart, 
from the evil that is in the world, and 
from those deceptions which the objects 
of sense are continually practising upon 

i the unwary ; and, extending his desires 

' beyond that which relates to mere pre- 
servation, he prays that he may be en- 
abled to walk as a child of light — to show 
before the world the genuine character 
of the religion he loves — to illustrate its 

I benevolence by showing kindness to his 

{ fellows — ^its truthfulness, by high-toned 
integrity — its holiness, by personal purity ; 
and the amplitude of its provisions for 
the recovery of man, by .inviting the 
wretched to the Saviour, and in treating 
the rebel to be reconciled to God. On 
his knees he has communion with God 
as his Father in Christ. By this wonder- 
ful privilege his graces are quickened, his 
estimate of the sreat salvation raised, his 
resolutions to live to Him who died for 
him strengthened, and his sense of the 
unutterable love of Christ deepened. The 
machinery of thought and action thus 
brought under the inspection of Him who 
seeth in secret, the diligent Christian 
goes forth to the legitimate toils of life 
comforted and strengthened. He has 
been closeted with the King, and knows 
more of the secrets of that spiritual king- 
dom of which he is a subject, and whose 
laws, if they operate at all in this world, 
must first develope themselves upon the 
heart of the individual man. He has 
been at the source of spiritual consola- 
tion, and is prepared to receive the 
mercies of the day with lively gratitude, 
or to submit to its disappointments with 
Christian tranquillity, as fatherly chastise- 
ments which shall issue in good. 



But as the cultivation of his own heart, 
because primarily important, is first at- 
tended to, so the next object of his Chris- 
tian activity is the well-being of those 
whom God has placed under his protec- 
tion. He is next seen, therefore, as the 
head of the family, and the centre of the 
domestic circle. Again the book of un- 
erring truth is opened. He reads re- 
verently some of its inexhaustible lessons 
of wisdom ; and, kneeling before the Most 
High, presents those whom he tenderly 
loves to the mercies of his covenant- 
keeping God, giving thanks for the Pro- 
vidential blessings of which they are all 
recipients, interceding for them that they 
may bear the image of Christ — may share 
in the blessings of his atonement — may 
be useful Christians whilst their lives on 
earth continue, and that all, without ex- 
ception, may be found at the right hand 
of the Judge, clothed upon with his 
righteousness, when he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and admired in all 
them that believe. 

We follow him now to the active busi- 
ness of life. Have his morning's devo- 
tions detained him beyond the usual 
hour ? He is at his desk, or in his shop, 
as early as those who have no fear of 
God before their eyes. Have his spiritual 
contemplations unfitted him for a correct 
estimate of the secularities of life ? On 
the contrary, the clearness of his judg- 
ment, and his correct appreciation of 
character have caused him to be looked 
up to by others. Have his religious 
principles interfered with his perceptions 
of political rights ? So far from it, they 
have given him the proper data on which 
to found conclusions ? Have his desires 
after a better country crippled his ener- 
gies regarding the duties of this world ? 
He is diligent in business, while fervent 
in spirit. Have his convictions of the 
importance of eternity made him callous 
to the sufferings of time ? To the extent 
of his ability, he clothes the naked and 
feeds the hungry, and sympathises with 
distress, and alleviates woe. The needy 
fiee to him, and his name is revered in 
the circle of the afflicted. He does good 
unto all men as he has opportunity, not 
forgetting the special claims of the nousc- 
hold of faith ; and the charity which he 
extends, without ostentation, is ever ac- 
companied by " a word in season," fitted 
to impress the thoughtless, or to cheer 
the desponding, or to warn the unruly, 
or to check the wayward, or to edify the 
believer. He considers the teroporalitiei^ 
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of wbicb he is constituted steward, as so 
much material agency by which to fur- 
ther the Interests of spiritual truth. In 
him, consequently, the external apparatus 
of the gospel, and Christian and benevo- 
lent institutions, have a steady friend and 
supporter. While he prays for their suc- 
cess he consistently places at their dis- 
posal those means by which, in part, the 
Redeemer works for the accomplishment 
of his own gracious purposes. He be- 
lieves in doctrine while be discharges 
duty ; and so far from thinkins that the 
former exonerates him from the latter, 
the heartiness of his obedience is in pro- 
portion to the strength of his faith. Nor 
has his high estimate of mind, and of 
the necessity of its training and culture, 
made him careless regarding the social 
disorders and temporal discomforts of the 
people; for he is a patriotic citizen, a 
benevolent member of the community, 
and diligent " in every good work." 

Methodical in all his duties, and de- 
cided in all his purposes, the day closes 
as it began ; and he retires to rest, cheer- 
ful, grateful, hopeful, with his mind fixed 
upon that adored Saviour with whom he 
desires to live for ever. 

The first day of the week dawns. The 
sun, that was concealed by a preter- 
natural veil when the world's Redeemer 
was sufiering on Calvary, now pours his 
light upon the nations as if it were vocal 
with the intelligence of the Sufferer's 
victory and resurrection; and the diligent 
Christian, whose active labours have been 
rewarded by refreshing rest, arises with 
the sentiment of a grateful welcome to 
the loved day : 

" Hail 1 morning, known among the bleit ! 
Morning of hope, and Joy, and love ; 
Of heavenly peace, and holy rest; 
Pledge of the endless rest above ! 

Scarce morning twilight had begun 
To chase the shades of night away, 

When Christ arose—unsetting Sun I 
The dawn of Joy's eternal day I 

Mercy looked down with smiling eye, 
When our Immanuel left the dead ; 

Paith mark'd his bright ascent on high, 
And Hope with gladness raised her head." 

To the man whose Christian diligence 
we are tracing, the Lord's- day is a day 
of " rest " in the Scriptural sense of the 
term ; not a day of indolence, for in that 
sense he could not love it, but a day of 
cessation from secular pursuits and worldly 
oares, and its arrival is welcomed as en- 
abling him to unite with his fellow-disci- 
ples in sitting at the feet of the Great 



Teacher, in celebrating the praises of the 
God of sislvation, in enciiding the throne 
of grace, and in listening to illustrations 
and enforcements of the truths of the 
everlasting gospel from the lips of the 
pastor whom he esteems "very highly in 
love for his work's sake." He appears in 
the house of prayer as a man in earnest 
His appearance indicates that he appre- 
ciates his privileges, and that, whilst he 
is mentally thankful for every intimation 
from the pulpit calculated by the blessing 
of God to arouse, correct, or edify others, 
his self-honesty is actively at work in his 
own breast. Wishing to be a doer as 
well as a hearer of the word, he tries 
himself by the illustrations of Christiaa 
character which are presented to hin^- 
questions his faith whether it has cordi- 
ally received the doctrines which are ex* 
pounded — measures his spiritual stature 
by the claims of Christ, which are found 
in the sacred volume, to ascertain whe- 
ther he is growing in grace — tests bii 
motives by representations of the spirit- 
uality of truth, and of the heart-searching 
prerogative of the God " with whom he 
has to do" — feeds upon the doctrinal, 
and resolves by grace to pay stricter at- 
tention in future to the preceptive parts 
of the gospel — lays open his heart to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and retires 
from the house of his Divine Master, a 
humbler, a happier, and a holier man. 
He is ** diligent, ' and *< his soul is made 
fat." W. L. 



AN ELECTRIPYINO MACHINE IN PERSIA 

When sir James Malcolm was in Per- 
sia, on his first expedition, an electriJyiDg 
machine which he took with him was one 
of the chief means of astonishing his 
Persian friends ; and with its effects he 
surnrised and alarmed all, from majesty 
itself to the lowest peasant. 

At Isfahan, all were delighted with the 
electric machine, except one renowned 
doctor and lecturer of the college, who, 
envious of the popularity gained by this 
display of superior science, contended 
publicly that the efibcts produced were 
moral, not physical; that it was the 
mummery the Europeans practised, and 
the state of the nervous a^tation they 
excited, which produced an ideal shock ; 
but he expressed his conviction that a 
man of true firmness of mind would stand 
unmoved by all that could be produced 
out of the glass bottle, as he scofitngly 
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termed tbe machine. He was invited to 
the next experiment; the day arrived, and 
he came accordingly. 

This doctor was called '^ Red-stock- 
ings," ftam. his usually wearing scariet 
hose. He was, notwithstanding his 
learning and reputed science, often made 
an ohject of mirth in the circles of the 
great and wealthy at Isfahan, to whom 
he fumisbed constant amusement, from 
the pertinacity with which he maintained 
\m dogmas. Hence, " Red-stockings," 
with all bis philosophy, was not over- 
wise. Nevertheless, he maintained his 
ground in the first society, hy means 
common in Persia, as in other countries : 
he was, in fact, a little of the fool,* and 
not too much of the honest man. This im- 
pression of his character, combined with 
his presumption, made sir John Malcolm 
and his party less scrupulous in their 
preparations to render him an example 
tot aU who might hereafter doubt the ef- 
fects of their boasted electricity; indeed, 
their Persian visitors seemed anxious 
that the eifect should be such as to satisfy 
the man that had dared them to the trial 
—that it was physical, not moral. 

The philosopher, notwithstanding va- 
rious warnings, came boldly up, and took 
hold of the chain with both hands, planted 
his feet firmly, shut his teeth, and evi- 
dently called forth all his resolution to 
resist the shock. It was given; and 
poor " Red-stockings" dropped on the 
floor, as if he had been shot. There was 
a momentary alarm ; but, on his almost 
instant recovery, and it being explained 
that the effect had been increased by the 
determination to resist it, all gave way to 
one burst of laughter. The good-natured 
philosopher took no offience. He mut- 
tered something about the reaction of the 
feelings after being overstrained, but ad- 
mitted there was more in the glass bottle 
than he had anticipated. 



OLD HUMPHREY AT GLASGOW AND 
STIRLING CASTLE. 

Keep, fortress, castle, citadel, 

whate'er thy name be now, 
Hlou hast a Uon-hearted look, 

A bold and kingly bxov. 
How proud thy rocky ramparts stand ! 

How fldr thy princely bowers ! 
How vast th0 gloinring landseiipe spread 

Round thine embattled towers ! 

In my first walk from Comries I was 
sadly disai^inted, so much so that I told 

♦ Poco di matte is deemed by the Italians an 
•HOitial quality in a great man's companion. 



a fellow-traveller at the hotel, that I had 
been looking for Glasgow and could not 
find it. How it happened, I know not ; 
but in the direction taken by me, I met 
with nothing which came up to the pic- 
ture I had formed in my mind of the 
most populous city of Scotland. On a 
farther acquaintance, the place wen* 
drously rose in my estimation. 

Tbe cathedral, or high church, founded 
in 1123, by Achaius, bishop of Glasgow, 
is held in high estimation. It is now 
divided into outer church, inner church, 
choir, and vaulted cemetery. The edi- 
fice, independent of its beauty, has a 
claim to regard on account of its dose 
connexion with Scottish history. 

What a strange influence o'er the thoughtful mind 
Have Gothic windows, clusterM pillars high, 
Huge buttresses, and low-brow*d sculptur'd Tanlts. 
The deep-stained glass, too, in the leaded pane. 
Lets in a solemn and mysterious light, 
As thoQgh it came from ages long pass'd by. 

The Fir Park, or Necropolis, which 
has a monument to the memory of the 
great Scottish reformer, John Knox; 
the churches of St. John, St. George, 
and St. David, with the College, 
University Library, Hunterian Mu- 
seum, Observatory, Botanic Gardens, 
Anderson's Institution, and the Roy^ 
Exchange, add much to the beauty and 
consideration of the city. As a seat of 
learning, Glasgow is greatly distin* 
guishef Of all rivers that I know, the 
Clyde is the most crowded with steam- 
boats ; and of all streets that I have ever 
yet promenaded, Balmanus*street, Glas- 
gow, is assuredly the steepest 

The green, to the south-east of the 
eity, stretching along the northern bank 
of the Clyde, would present to the eye 
a beautiful lawn; but it is sadly dis- 
figured by the grass being worn away in 
patches, and by the custom of drying 
clothes laid out flat on the grass. In a 
hundred places you see laundresses at-< 
tending their newly-washed linen, spread 
out in all directions before them. This 
clothes-drying process at first much 
ofiended me ; but at last I became nH>re 
reconciled to the practice. ^< It is of 
much more consequence," said I/'* that 
the good people of Glasgow should have 
clean and dry linen, than that I should 
enjoy a pleasant prospect." 

The shoeless and stockingless feet and 
ankles of the Scotch women and girls of 
the poorer class being, for the most part, 
heavily formed and usually dirty, impart 
to the people a sad -squalid appearance 
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f when in connexion with ragged 
and unclean clothei. Now and then I 
met with an agreeable exception to this 
general remark. I saw on a hot day two 
fair, tall girls, neatly dressed, walking 
together across the green, with feet and 
ankles well shaped, and as clean as soap 
and water could make them. They 
looked like beings of a superior order, 
and yery pleasant must have been the 
soft cool grass to the soles of their feet. 
I regarded them with surprise and ad- 
miration, and could at the moment have 
written a stanza or two in their praise. 
Had I done so, most likely my readers 
would haye laughed at me for my pains ; 
for the picture of old Humphrey penning 
a sonnet to two barefooted Scottish 
maidens, on the banks of the Clyde, 
would have been too provocative of 
mirth to have passed by unheeded. 

On the large space beyond the green, 
which I think is called the park, I 
expected to find, in the prime part of the 
day, a throng of carriages, not absolutely 
like the eoodly throng in Hyde-park, 
London, but still somewhat extensive. 
What, then, was my surprise to see, day 
after day, only one solitary carriage, with 
an invalid in it, pacing slowly along the 
gravel walks! This circumstance con- 
vinced me that the industrious inhabit- 
ants of the city were too busy in spinning 
and weaving cotton, and in building 
steam-nackets, to find much time to 
drive about in their carriages. The first 
boat propelled by steam in Britain, forced 
its way through the waters of the Clyde, 
and the steam-boats in the river now are 
numerous indeed. 

On the sabbath morning I set off to 
attend a place of Divine worship, and 
found the streets thronged with people 
on their way to their several churches 
and chapels. My desire (not very com- 
mendable, certainly) was to see and hear 
something peculiar. It would just have 
suited me, could I have joined a congre- 
gation in the retired glens and craggy 
fastnesses of the mountains, with the 
blue heavens above me, while some 
white-headed old covenanter, abounding 
in piety and zeal, eloquently poured forth, 
from his rocky pulpit, the words of eternal 
life, and the heart-sustaining truths of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. I passed 
several churches, but entered them not, 
carried away by my desire of novelty. 

At last I saw a somewhat singular, 
staid, neatly dressed, servant-like female, 
walking alone, with a small clasped Bible 



in her hand. By her appearance, it 
struck me that as she had not entered the 
churches, it was not unlikely she was on 
the way to some place of a peculiar kind. 
" Wherever that Bible goes I will ^o," 
said I mentally. Full of this resolution, 
I held on my course, keeping my eyes on 
the clasped Bible. 

Up one street I went, and down an- 
other, for some time, till I began to call 
in question the prudence of my under- 
taking; for so long did I follow my 
guide that the streets were quite solitary, 
and I saw no appearance of a place of 
worship. Still I went on. "It is im- 

SMsible," thought I, *'that the clasped 
ible can deceive me." It appeared to 
me that I was quite leaving the city, and 
approaching the suburbs of some adjoin- 
ing hamlet ; but I had proceeded too far 
to think of going back, so fortifying my- 
self as well as I could in my Quixotic 
resolution, once more I doggedly repeated 
to myself my resolve, "Wherever that 
Bible goes I will go." 

I can hardly express my surprise and 
mortification, after my long walk, and 
the patience and perseverance manifested 
by me, when I saw my guide, who bad 
been altogether unconscious of leading 
me so far astray, ascend a flight of steps 
to a private house, where she was going, 
no doubt, to read by some aged relative, 
or invalided acquaintance, or friend in 
service there. By the time I came to 
the house the door was closed, and my 
guide and the clasped Bible had disap- 
peared together. "Well," thought I, 
"this is a most untoward adventure, 
and I know not how to turn it to advan- 
tage ; but who can tell — I shall yet find, 
perhaps, some place of worship to go 
to." 

I had not walked fifty yards farther 
before I met a bonnie lassie, all broad 
Scotch, rosy cheeks and good humour, 
who assured me that it was '' na muckle 
distance to a kirk and a guid minister." 
This was the case, for another quarter of 
a mile brought me to a church, in the 
gallery of which I obtained an excelleot 
seat, though unhappily not until the text 
was about to be dehvered. The minister 
abounded in knowledge, eloquence, and 
zeal, and was evidently a man of ^reat 
experience and piety. After my disap- 
pointment, I listened to him with on- 
wonted satisfaction, and left the place 
with a grateful heart, believing after all, 
that I had more reason to rejoice than to 
regret that I had followed my singular. 
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staid, neatly dressed, servant-like gnide 
and her clasped Bible. 

While I was at Comrie's Hotel, a yery 
agreeable and iotelligent artist arrived 
there, after a rough passage by steam- 
boat from Liverpool. He had been very 
ill while on board the steamer, and 
seemed quite dispirited. His object in 
visiting Scotland appeared to be, to 
secure a few faithful sketches of pure 
Highland scenery; and the account I 
gave him of the shepherd's hut, and the 
locality near Loch Lydoch, so interested 
him, that he determined at once to set off 
to see with his own eyes the things I had 
described, and to pass a night in the 
shepherd's hut. I can fully realize his 
reception, though I by no means envy 
him the night's lodgings which I suppose 
he obtained. The shepherd, of course, 
behaved civilly ; and no doubt the shep- 
herd's wife showed him her good teeth 
and her good temper, gave him whisky 
that was "rale smuggled," telling him 
that it would be " mate and drink" to 
him, and do him good, and finally 
shouted out to him her valedictory admo- 
nition, as he took his departure with a 
young guide from the hut, '* Ye said that 
ye wad gie the bairn som'ati Ye mind 
that ye gie the bairn som'at !" 



While passing scenes of common kind 

From faithless memory flee, 
Loch Lydoch— with thy mountains round, 
The rugged rifts and boggy ground, 
Thy shepherd's hut and wilds profound — 

I shall remember thee I 



It was with much curiosity that I 
entered the royal burgh of Stirling, which 
is said to resemble the old town of Edin- 
burgh. It occupies a hill rising west- 
ward, that terminates in a bold, precipi- 
tous cliff crowned by the castle. The old 
church of Greyfnars, a fine Gothic 
structure, built by James xv., is now 
divided into two churches. King James 
VI. was crowned here, and the coronation 
sermon was preached by John Knox, the 
reformer. The ruinous building called 
Mars Work was erected by the earl of 
Mar, of stones brought from the ruins of 
Cambuskenneth Abbey; thus the ruins 
of one edifice constitute the strength of 
another. The royal arms of Scotland 
still decorate the front of the building, 
while those of the regent Mar adorn the 
projecting towers. 

Stirling is celebrated for its excellent 
ale, and a very curious anecdote is 
related that may possibly have some con- 



nexion with this fact: '^Hector, the 
historian, says, that in the reign of 
Kenneth (858) the Picts possesed the 
knowledge of brewing a certain delicious 
drink from heather tops, a valuable 
secret when barley must have been a 
rare article. At the extirpation of this 
warlike race by the Scotch, two alone 
remained who were possessed of the 
secret, and their lives were offered them 
on condition that they would teach the 
ancient enemies of their race the mode 
by which the favourite beverage was 
brewed. They were father and son. The 
father agreed to make the disclosure, on 
the condition that a boon should be 
granted him. This was promised and 
sworn to. 

** My demand, then, is," said the old 
man, *'that you at once strike off the 
head of my son." The Scotch were sur- 
prised at the request, but it was persisted 
in, and they complied. 

" Now," exclaimed the stern old cap- 
tive, as the quivering trunk of his son 
lay before him, '*you may put me to 
death also. My son was young and 
timorous, and the promise of life might 
have availed with nim. I am old and 
resolved, and by no tortures which you 
can inflict shall you ever extort from me 
that knowledge you so much desire." 
The next moment, and he also Jay 
stretched in death. 

The great attraction of Stirling is its 
castle. Like Dumbarton Castle and 
others, when seen from a distance, it 
blends harmoniously with the rock on 
which it stands, and thus rock and 
castle impart an appearance of strength 
to each other. " Whatever you do, and 
wherever you go," said a friend to me, 
" be sure that you go to Stirling Castle." 
''There is no sight in Scotland better 
wort^ seeing than the Castle of Stirling," 
said another ; and " the finest view in all 
Scotland is seen from Stirling Castle," 
said a third. No wonder that I hurried 
up the steep rocky way to the fortress. 
As I passed the drawbridge over the 
deep fosse below, some drummers were 
beating their discordant instruments, 
which loudly reverberated from the castle 
walls, while the scarlet coats of the 
soldiery imparted a warlike character to 
the scene. Stirling Castle is one of the 
four Scottish fortresses which, by the 
articles of union, are to be constantly 
garrisoned : the other three are those 
of Edinburgh, Dumbartoiv and Biack- 
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And shftll the «word be leablMidedt the.hevfe 

That beats for gloiy In the gnUty strife 

Of cruel war forget its bitterness, 

And man rejoice with man in love and peace? 

Roll on thy chariot wheels, Almighty Lord 1 

And bring as down the blessing from above. , 

''Scotland, in the early feudal times, 
was covered with innumerable forts or 
castles, from the kingly battlements down 
to the single tower of the humblest chief, 
with its lone ribbed door and loop-holed 
windows. Even in the present day, the 
traveller cannot explore the most unfre- 
quented scenes without meeting some 
grey relic of other days, reminding him 
that the chain of feudal despotism had 
there planted one of its links, and around 
which there often linger those fine tradi- 
tions in which fiction has lent her 
romantic colours to history. In the 
vicinity of these strongholds were placed 
the rude habitations and cottages belong- 
ing to the more immediate retainers and 
dependants, such as the armourers, 
tailors, wrights, masons, falconers, and 
forest-keepers. Many others, however, 
took advantage of their situation, and, by 
the payment of a small rent, obtained 
permission to erect their habitations and 
booths under the protection of their 
walls ; and to this practice we owe the 
origin of our towns and royal burghs in 
Scotland. Of this, Stirling is a most 
striking example ; for who would have 
planned a tower on so steep a hill, if it 
had not been for the protection of the 
fort? When this occurred there is no 
record to show, the origin of Stirling 
Castle being lost in antiquity." 

Many of the Scottish castles brought 
to my memory snatches of olden ballads, 
and antique rhymes of knights and tour- 
naments and border forays. It was so 
with me on my visit to Stirling Castle, 
and as I ascended the ramparts the 
words appeared to ring in my ears — 

** They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 
They hae saddled a hundred black, 
With a chafroD of steel on each horse's head, 
And a good knight upon his back." 

The time-worn and weather-stained 
stones of the castle have much influence 
over the mind of the spectator. The 
eensurable freedom of some of the sculp- 
tured effigies on the walls of the palace, 
built by James v., now a barrack, are of 
the most lawless character. 

Stirling Castle was the favourite abode 
of the monarchs of Scotland, nor is this 
to be wondered at, when we regard its 
strength, and the goodly prospect it com- 



mands. Many times was the castle 
taken and retaken during the time of 
Edward i. of England. When -the battle 
of Stirling was fought, in 1897, it wan 
held by Wallaice. At the battle of Ban- 
nockbum, in 1314, it was occupied by 
the adherents of Edward ii. If the 
palace of Holyrood has a chamber ren- 
dered remarkable by the murder of 
Ricaio, Stirling lias an apartment not less 
memorable for the murder of the earl of 
Douglas by James ii. James had invited 
the earl to the castle, which invitation 
Douglas had accepted, first obtaining a 
safe conduct under the great seal, that he 
should come to the court and depart in 
safetv. After dining together, the king 
led Uie earl into a small apartment, where 
a few of the privy council were, and ui^ged 
him tolbreak off his league with the Craw* 
fords and Rosses. The earl of Douglas 
replied by a haughty and positive refusal, 
when the king, in a burst of rage, drew 
forth a dagger, and, telling him that if 
he would not break the league the dag- 
ger should, instantly stabbra him. Sir 
Patrick Gray, who had' before sworn 
revenge against Douglas, with his battle- 
axe struck him down with a mortal blow. 
Thus did king James, forgetful of what 
he owed Dou^as after giving him a safe 
conduct under the great seal, and equally 
forgetful of what he owed to the Lord of 
lords and King of kings, stain his hand 
with blood, and brand his brow with the 
infamy of a cowardly and murderous 
deed. This ruffian treachery will be 
handed down to posterity. 

Wealth cannot gild the shade that treachery flings, 
Nor power and splendour hide the crimes of kings. 

Long did I linger at the castle, for 
though the palace, the parliament-house, 
chapel royal, and other parts of it are not 
now applied to the purposes for which 
they were originally intended, they have 
attached to them many historical associa^ 
tions. The past was gone by, but die 
remembrance of it was m^sent with me. 

The king's park, the gardens, the 
king's knot, the steep path leading to the 
entrance of the castle, called the Ballen- 
geich Gate, whence James v. stealthily 
departed on his wanderings of doubtful 
morality as the ** Guidman of fiallen- 
geich"-— the Gowling Hills and the tilt- 
ing ground, all were regarded with 
attention, as well as the mount naased 
Uurlvhacket, the Heading Hill. Here 
Murdoch, duke of Albany, cousin of 
James i., and his two sons, were sacri** 
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itstfd ; and hare sir James Graham and 
his ' associates, after being put to cruel 
tortures, were brought to the block. The 
castle and Heading Hill are thus apos- 
trophized in ** The Lady of the Lake :" 

<> Te towera, withia whose circuit diead, 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled; 
And thou, O sad and fatad mound ! 
That oft hast heard the death-axe sound, 
As on the noblest of the land 
Fell the stem headsman's bloody hand." 

Not soon was I satisfied in looking 
from the elevated ramparts on the wide- 
^read amphitheatre that presented so 
much to excite my wonder and my 
delight. I might have had a more glow- 
ing day, thougn hardly could I have had 
one more suited to the character of the 
place. The weather being fitful, the 
landscape was alternately lit up and 
begloomed. The bold and precipitous 
hills, draped with dark clouds black as 
the eminences they shrouded, appeared 
to^ great advantage with the gteamy, 
^a, and stormy sky behind them. The 
Abbey Craig, the fertile vale, the spread- 
ing woods, the winding river, the beau- 
tifid Ochil hills, the Strath of Monteith, 
castles, lochs, glens, with Benlomond, 
Benvoirlich, Benledi, and Benmore by 
turns arrest the attention. 

." Dall and insensate were the grovelling soul 
That mid these mountain scenes could stand, nor 

feel 
Emancipation from the dark control 
Of earthly cares and low desires that steal 
Against the Joys of life, and war against the weal 
Of the immortal spirit, to whose sight 
These hills, these clouds, these torrents, nought 

reveal 
Of their Creator's glory— of that might 
Which seems to sit enthroned on every cloud- 

capt height." 

The Stirling bridges over the Forth are 
a little distance from the town. On the 
old bridge archbishop Hamilton was 
hung, in 1571. The middle bridge is 
not far removed from the other two. 

A bowman there m^ht take his stand. 
And send a shaft on either hand ; 
Far o'er the bridge's bending brow 
That stands above him or below. 

But neither the bridge of greenstone 
from Abbey Craig Cli^ nor the other 
new bridees, nor the picturesque old 
bridge stiU remaining, were half so pre- 
sent to my thoughts, while I gazed on 
tiiem, as the old wooden bridge that once 
bestiid the stream half a mile farther up 
the river. Fierce and bloody was the 
strife that there took place, when Cress- 
ingham, with his 57,000 English fol- 



lowers, was met by Wallace, backed by 
40,000 ScoU. 

On rolled the river between the assem- 
bled hosts, as though it would put a 
barrier to the wrath of man, set asiae the 
feud of angry hearts, and prevent the 
death-grapple of those that were impla- 
cable. All in vain ! The English, in 
numbers, rushed across the bridge, and 
when thus their force was divided, Wal- 
lace, with all his strength, came down 
upon them. Busy indeed were the pike 
and the claymore that day, and the river 
was reddened with the strife. Wallace 
remained victor, and the English, after 
burning the wooden bridge, to prevent 
their enemies from pursuing them, re- 
treated in confusion from the fearful 
scene. 

So long have mankind constituted the 
sword as the arbiter of national differ- 
ences, that battles of necessity occupy a 
prominent part of history. Look at Scot- 
land, studded with fortresses ! Why, the 
country, for ages and ages, was little 
better than a vast battle-field ! 

Where Celts and Saxons in contention stood. 
Like angry tigers all athirst for blood. 

The battle of Sheriffmuir, in 1715, was 
fought at a distance of about seven miles 
from Stirling; and that of Bannockbum, 
in 1314, took place in a hollow, not more 
than two miles south of the castle. This 
latter battle was the greatest victory ever 
obtained by Scotland over England. Few 
Scotchmen are altogether unacquainted 
with Hobert Burn's supposed address of 
Robert Bruce to his army before the 
engagement, beginning with the words, 

•* Soots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often lisd ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to glorious victory ! 

Now 's the day, and now 's the hour- 
See the front o' battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's power— 
His chains and slaverie !" 

The day of the battle of Bannockburn 
was a dark day for the English host, for 
the arm of Scotland tiiumphed. In vain 
were a hundred thousand Englishmen 
opposed to an army of Scotchmen, less 
than a third of their number, the Bum 
of Bannock running between the con* 
tending hosts; for confusion awaited 
them, the footmen were discomfited, and 
the horse and his rider were overthrown. 
The English mistook an approaching 
throng of servants and women carrying 
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blankets and sheets on poles, for a Scot- 
tish reinforcement of soldiers, and a 
Sanic ensued. The archers were cut 
own, the cavalry fell into holes which 
had been purposely dug for them and 
covered over, and a general rout took 
place. Thirty thousand Englishmen 
were slain, and among them two hun- 
dred belted knights and seven hundred 
esquires. By this victory the independ- 
ence of Scotland was secured. Five hun- 
dred years have rolled onward since this 
victory and defeat, but old men on the 
other side of the Tweed love to talk of it 
still,— 

And children Arom their nurses learn 
To lisp the name of Bannockbum. 

I mused on these battles of days gone 
by, as I slowly left the ramparts of 
Stirling Castle, thinking to myself, " For 
nearly six thousand years has the race of 
mankind been in existence, yet even now 
has it not learned the truth, that kindly 
words and deeds are better than swords, 
and that for every victory that is en* 
joyed, a defeat must be endured." 



THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Has any reader of ours ever performed 
a winter voyage homewards over the 
Atlantic, and not had indelibly impressed 
on his recollection the last long dreary 
night spent in the outlook for those 
symptoms of land which were to demon- 
strate the correctness or the error of the 
captain's reckoning, bringing the ship 
into the safety of a sheltered harbour, or 
leaving it a wreck upon a reef of rocks? 
Can such an one ever forget the delight 
with which his watching eyes hailed the 
first bright flash of light that, streaming 
on them through the refracting lens of 
Fresnel or the luminous disk of Brewster, 
welcomed him back, and lighted him 
with the torch of science on ms devious 
way round precipitous headlands into a 
harbour of safety in his island home? 
In the breast of such a reader there will 
ever be a feeling of gratitude towards the 
wise, brave, and beneficent men who 
have risked their lives and expended 
iheir talents in lighting every angle and 
bay round the corrugated outline of our 
accurately surveyed coast. So com- 
pletely has this been done, that in the 
dark and stormy night almost as well as 
in the bright sunny day the homeward- 
bound ship need not near danger without 



receiving friendly warning. Her path- 
way is illuminated by gigantic fire- 
beacons, so thickly set that the sight of 
one is lost only to get into sight of the 
next. In fact, for all purposes of safety. 
Regent-street is not better lighted than 
the British Channel or the Northern 
Isles. 

If there should ever be written a his- 
tory of engineering adventure, some of 
its most romantic incidents will be taken 
from the lives of the builders of light- 
houses — and perhaps we ought to add, of 
the men who tend them. The situation 
of the latter is more easily appreciated, 
and therefore more commonly under- 
stood, than that of the former. Fancy a 
little black speck of rock in the centre of 
a boundless circle of green sea : no single 
object in ^ight On this speck of rock 
stands a tall round pillar like the Monu- 
ment ; -and perched in a little cell on the 
top of it is one lonelv man. Lonely, we 
say ; for though there are two, one 
always sleeps while the other wakes; 
and so they rarely meet. There, then, 
the solitary lightsman sits, tending with 
midnight oil his waning wick, and count- 
ing ** tick, tick, tick" by the great light- 
house clock, each passing second of his 
tedious responsibility. Night after night, 
for four lon^ dark winter months, is he 
thus occupied ; and woe betide him if the 
lamp go out I Honest and sober, of 
irreproachable life and habits, must these 
men be to endure the penalties of this 
solitary cell. Men of high character only 
are capable of performing a duty attended 
with such weighty responsibility. The 
situation is one likely to quicken the 
conscience even into a moroid sensibi- 
lity. We know an instance illustrating 
this. An honest Presbyterian Scotch- 
man having closed his eyes, and for three 
minutes let his lamp ^o out ; and having 
succeeded in relighting it without ob- 
servation, and with no evil consequence, 
was yet so haunted with the image of his 
crime, that he informed against himself, 
and was dismissed the service. 

A short account of the useful duties of 
this strange isolated being, the light- 
house-keeper, will not be out of place 
here. His instructions show that his 
minor duties are as greatly diversified as 
the unmitigable uniformity of his prin- 
cipal care will allow. First, and of 
course principally, he is to see that the 
lamps of his lighthouse are kept burning 
bright and clear every night from sunset 
to sunrise ; and in order that the greatest 
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degree of light may be obtained tbrougb- 
oat the night, the wicks must be trimmed 
as often as necessary, and at least every 
four boiirs. Secon<Uy : The keeper is to 
maintain a regular and constant watch 
in the lieht-room throughout the whole 
night; the first watch to begin at sunset, 
and a change to be always made at mid- 
night. Thirdly : The first light>keeper 
shall, immediately after the morning 
watch, polish, or otherwise cleanse, the 
reflectors or refractors, till they are 
brought into a proper state of brilliancy. 
He shall also cleanse thoroughly the 
lamps, and carefully dust the chandelier, 
supply the burners with cotton, the lamp 
with oil ; and have everything connected 
ytiih the apparatus in a state of readiness 
for lighting in the evening. But the 
second light*keeper shall clean the glass 
of the lantern, the lamp-glasses, the cop- 
per and brass work and utensils, the 
walls, floor, and balcony of the light- 
room, together with the tower-stairs, 
passage, doors, and windows, from the 
light-room at the top to the oil-cellar at 
the bottom. The following is carefully 
underlined : ** The light-keeper on duty 
shall on no pretence whatever, during his 
watch, leave the light-room and bal- 
cony." Bells are provided, to enable the 
keeper on duty to summon the absent 
one; and the light-keeper on duty shall, 
at his peril for disobedience, remain on 
guard till he is relieved by the other 
light-keeper in person. 

We must not allow curiosity regarding 
the habits and duties of these men, made 
interesting by the strange wild accidents 
of their position, to divert our attention 
further from the important work now 
under notice. But what we have said 
about the lighthouse-keeper will help to 
give us some sort of notion also of the 
nature and extent of that isolation to 
which the chief engineer of a lighthouse 
eonsigns himself when he undertakes 
(without that shelter which at least the 
keeper has) to prepare on the surface of 
a solitary rock — ^most generally covered 
with water — the foun£ition of a future 
lighthouse ; remaining by it- year after 
year until he has raised the head of his 
noble structure far above the power of 
waves to harm it The position of the 
master in such a case is an intellectual 
isolation of the completest nature ; and so 
deeply is it felt, that we have seen an 
engineer return from such an occupation 
a silent, sad, changed man-— his cheek 
careworn, and his hair turned from raven 



black to gray. The Skerryvore Light- 
house is the largest, most arduous, and 
important work of its kind which has 
been executed in this country, and we 
think we may add in any other. There 
are but two of the same nature, well 
known by reputation to everybody — ^the 
Eddystone Lighthouse and the Bell Rock. 
This of Skerryvore is twice as high as 
Eddystone, and contains double the mat- 
ter of the Bell Rock, its mass being four 
times that of the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
Its other peculiarities are, its great dis- 
tance from the land, and its inaccessible 
nature in the extensive and dangerous 
reef of which it forms a part — Athe- 
ncBum, 
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Six hundred years before the birth of 
our Lord, Thales, of Miletus, gave forth 
to the world a remarkable aphorism, 
which, tested by revolving ages, even to 
our day retains all its force and signifi- 
cance. The pagan moralist of a later 
age, unwilling to ascribe it to mortal 
ingenuity, asserted that heaven was its 
birth-place, and that thence it descended 
to man. And yet, when Thales uttered 
his maxim, '< Know thyself," he had 
only the dim light of nature to guide 
him in his search, and the dry specula- 
tions of his own mind to reward his toil. 
If, then, to him, with such aids and 
prospects, the study of self was all-import- 
ant, how much greater interest does it 
gather for us, who have Grod's word for 
our counsellor, and eternal happiness 
promised as our reward ? 

Revelation has outshone the dawn of 
reason, as the sun, when he rises in the 
east, eclipses the brilliancy of the planets 
—not to destroy, but to obscure them ; 
and now it developes to us, in all their 
splendour and magnificence, those truths 
and realities of which sages and philoso- 
phers of old could trace but a dim and 
shadowy outline. And what a light does 
this revelation throw upon self! Once 
it was regarded merely as the animal 
part of our existence — ^to be gratified, 
indulged, and pampered, till the highest 
gratification was pictured as the very 
bliss of the ^ods. Now we see how it 
may be '* clothed, and in its right mind," 
sitting, not at the banquet of excess and 
violence, but '* at the feet of Jesus." 
How, then, do we apply the411umination 
we have received ? zed by doOQ Ic 
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Doubtleis, to all who regard self pro- 
perly, it will appear a very dark thing ; 
and its very darkness would naturafiy 
make us recoil from the contemplation 
of it *^ The most formidable, and, it is 
to be feared, the most frequent impedi- 
ment to men's turning the mind inwards 
upon themselves, is, that they are afraid 
of what they shall find there. There is 
an aching hollowness in the bosom, a 
dark cold speck at the heart, an obscure 
and boding sense of a somewhat that 
must be kept out of sight of the con- 
science — some secret lodger, whom they 
can neither resolve to reject or retain."* 

It must, indeed, always be au arduous 
or unwelcome task to call up every action 
to the tribunal of conscience, that it may 
be sifted and sentence pronounced upon 
it. What struggles between principle 
and expediency — what wars between 
duty and feeling must we meet withj 
Still, we shall never " know ourselves,*' 
if we do not thus call them up. The 
longer we delay to test them, the more 
arduous and unwelcome will the task 
become. The first outbreak of a spring 
has 80 soft and gentle a flow, that it 
yields to the slightest obstacle that may 
check its course; but if we wait till it 
has formed its own channel, and gathered 
into a steady stream, we shall see those 
impediments which could once turn it 
hitner and thither, now whirled onward 
in its rapid current. So with self; if 
not checked and learned at once, it will 
rush on, impetuous and uncontrolled, till 
we are hurried to a conflict for which we 
are unprepared — ^to use, like David, 
"weapons we have not proved." 

It would be impossible to give any 
definition of self which would be univer- 
sally applicable ; for each man must have 
one of his own. But if there can be any 
general expression of it, it may perhaps 
be defined as the embodiment in each 
man of those evil and unsanctified de- 
mres, passions, and motives which, as St. 
Paul says, are ever warring against 
the law of God. And this we gather 
from our Lord's own words. He that 
would be my disciple, must deny him- 
self; A-om which it is at least evident 
that self is that part of us which is totally 
opposed to, and incompatible with, vital 
religion. How needful, then, is it to 
know this self of ours ! 

The task is not so difficult. We muat 
be constantly examining our thoughts, 
words, and deeds. We are not like 
• Coleridge's*' Aids." 



Thales, without the means of judging, of 
them. We have a touchstone to apply 
them to and test their quality. Ood's 
word tells us what his religion is, and 
whfit he requires of us : "He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
hnmbly with thy God?" Micah, vi. 8. 
So then every difliculty vanishes. We 
are to see what God says we ought to be, 
and then to look into our own hearts, 
and see what we are ; or, in St. Paul's 
words, ** Examine yourselves, whether ye 
be in the faith." There was only one 
who ever lived, who could bear such a 
test unflinchingly, and in whom the 
friends of this world could find nothing : 
one " who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his moutb," and who hath lefk 
us an example to follow in his steps. 

But it is not possible for us of ourselves 
to examine our hearts and ways, so as to 
secure " self-knowledge." We must seek 
the assistance of his Holy Spirit to guide 
us in our attempts to follow Christ as our 
pattern, knowing that we are not " suffi- 
cient of ourselves to think anything as of 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is of God," 
2 Cor. iiL 5. It has been quaintly ob- 
served, that " Prayer and provender stay 
no man's journey ; " and they who have 
been constant in making known all their 
requests to God, will be able to beaip 
witness at least to the comfort and pa- 
tience they have derived from the habit, 
and oftentimes have traced promises of 
approaching light where to others all 
might seem dreary and dark. No con- 
eem of life, however trivial it may seem, 
is too trivial to ask God's guidance and 
blessing upon ; for ** his eyes behold and 
his eyelids try the children of men." He 
watches the motives of the heart before 
they have developed themselves into 
actions. What aid then could he render 
us in our study of self I How could he 
disentangle for us tha^ web of motives 
which our breasts appear to us I > 

Nor is this all. It is useless to attain 
this information if we do not apply it to 
our lives, and act resolutely upon ihe 
conclusions we gradually come to. Like 
the merchant, who knows by constant 
calculation what his worldly risks and 
prospects are, so we must plan all ours 
here for the life that is to come. And 
what would the application of self-know- 
ledge be? It would teach us what we 
were before God and men. We should 
know how low and mean we are, and 
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must be^ in His sigbt who it of purer ejes 
than to behold iniquity ; and so we should 
be able to grasp somewhat of the immen- 
sity of that love which he showed us, 
when we were yet sinners, in sending 
his Son to die for us. Much as we may 
now feel our weaknesses and imperfeo- 
tioni, how much greater woula they 
appear when we had looked into every 
crevice of our heart, and laid every emo- 
tion bare hefore God. Precious, indeed, 
then should we esteem his strength, which 
is made perfect in our weakness ! 

And before man we should know our- 
selves, too. Gain would not influence us 
to wrong doing. Wealth, station, talents, 
would all sink beneath the surface of that 
stream of love, which, springing from 
love'to God, would flow round upon all 
our fellows. By having learned our own 
ftailiies, we should learn how to forgive 
others their trespasses. Pride would 
never lead us to shun them, nor suspicion 
to wound them ; and in the every-day 
routine of life, we should be able to bring 
all our dealings to the strict unswerving 
line of right. It would no longer be 
"quite impossible" to remedy those 
thousand little dishonesties which use has 
almost sanctioned into necessities. We 
should live in the fear of God all the day 
long, and, as a necessary consequence, 
at peace with men. The old courtier's 
w«rds are far more true than he meant 
them to be : 

" To thine o'wn self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
TImu canst not then be fiilse to any man." 

Is not this a study, then, worth cultivat* 
jng ? And it has this advantf^e above 
others, that there can be no excess of it 
On other subjects, we find men wise 
^eve what is written-^trying to explain 
mysteries or elucidate doubts which their 
very handling makes more mysterious. 
Not so with self. It should be with each 
one of us a life-long study. In the dawn 
of childhood, when the imagination first 
<^ns into being; — in the morning of 
youth, when life's sun has overstepped 
the horiaon, and the world's flowers look 
sweetest^ and earth most like paradise ;— 
in the noonday of maturer years, when 
the feelings become fixed, and the heart 
runs maddened after pleasure, or, chilled 
with its deceits, clings closely and im- 
movably to God ;— or in the sober even- 
tide of age, when the sun is fast going 
down to rise in a brighter or gloomier 
region, and bear along with it the tale of 



life's eventful day. In each of these 
stages and periods, this study will assume 
some different phase, and afford some 
profitable lesson, and show us how self, 
indulged or denied, forgotten or exam- 
ined, will be conqueror or conquered in 
the end. S. F. J. 



GOLD IN SIBERIA. 

The rei^n of the emperor Nicholas 
has been distinguished by the important 
discovery, that portions of the great 
eastern regions of Siberia are highly 
auriferous; namely, the government of 
Tomsk and Teniseik, where low ridges, 
similarly constructed to those on the 
eastern flank of the Ural, and like them, 
trending from north to south, appear as 
offsets from the great east and west chain 
of the Altai, which separates Siberia from 
China. And here it is curious to remark, 
that a very few years ago, this distant 
region did not afford a third part of the 
gold which the Ural produced; but by 
recent researches, an augmentation so 
rapid and extraordinary has taken place, 
that in 1843 the eastern Siberian tract 
yielded considerably upwards of two- 
and-a-quarter millions sterling, raising 
the total gold produce of the Russian 
empire to nearly three millions sterling ! 
— iSir B. L Murchison. 



THE MARQUIS OF VICO, 

AN ITALIAN NOBLEMAN IN THE TIMES OF 

THE REFORMATiON. 

No. I. 

Never were there so many striking 
instances of the progress of the gospel, 
which ought to be compared to the dis- 
covery of the treasure hid in a field, Matt, 
xiii. 44, as in the age of the Reformation, 
even in countries like Spain and Italy, 
in which the reformed religion was sup- 
pressed, and not encouraged, as in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. The prize of 
eternal life was often found by those who 
sought not for it, hut who saw that it was 
their gain to abandon all tlieir earthly 
goods and worldly connexions, in order to 
settle in distant lands, where they might 
find a happier home among those who, 
like themselves, were true believers in the 
gospel of Christ. Such a character was 
the marquis of Vico, whose character will 
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be set forth in the following pages. He 
was one who, for jov at the treasure he 
had found, sold all that he had to secure 
it to himself. 

Galeazzo Caraccioli (for that was his 
family name) was bom at Naples in 1517. 
His father, Nicolas Antonio Caraccioli, 
belonged to one of the most ancient and 
considerable families in that province, 
and was, in his early youth, intimate with 
the prince of Orange, to whom the com- 
mand of the imperial army was intrusted. 
This nobleman gave such proofs of his 
able and trustworthy character, that he 
was sent into Italy with that prince by 
the emperor Charles v., in order to assist 
him with his counsels in the siege of 
Florence. And when he went back to 
his sovereign to give an account of that 
contest^ he behaved altogether with so 
much discretion that he received pro- 
motion to the post of privy councillor to 
the king of Naples. In this office he 
remained until his death, in the year 
1562, and assiduously attended to the 
advantage of that state, and the interests 
of Charles v. and his son Philip ii. His 
wife was descended from the noble house 
of Caraffa, and her brother, under the 
name of Paul iv., rose to the papal see. 

Of these distinguished parents Galeazzo 
sprang, and he grew up in the enjoyment 
of all the luxuries and dignities of a high 
station in life. His talents might have 
been exerted in the same course which 
his father had trod, had not a nobler pur- 
suit opened itself to his mind. When he 
was about twen^, his father being left a 
widower, and having no other child, 
thought it time for him to marry, and 
secured an income of 12,000 crowns to 
himself and his posterity. He chose for 
him a wife of an eminent family, the 
daughter of the duke of Nocera, whose 
portion amounted to 20,000 gold crowns. 
No attention seems to have l^en given to 
the actual inclinations of the parties, 
which are seldom regarded in marriages 
between persons of the highest rank. This 
is much to be regretted, for such unions 
often prove unhappy, and, indeed, Gale- 
azzo found his Vittoria one who after- 
wards was wanting in sympathy with his 
feelings, and of this he had painful expe- 
rience ; but as to the things of this world, 
he could not have made a happier choice. 
They lived in undisturbed harmony until 
the year 1551, and had six children, four 
sons and two daughters; and historians 
speak of their famUy life as happy. 

The old marquis was not satisfied with 



securing a comfortable pomtion to his 
children, he was bent on exalting them, 
and he strove to promote the advance- 
ment of his son in the court of Charles v., 
who gave him many proofs of his regard. 
He knew that there were few to be com- 
pared with Galeazzo for uprightness, dis- 
cernment, understanding, and good habits 
of business. The way was open for his 
son to attain the highest honours, and the 
prince whom he served was the mighty 
potentate who could boast that the sun 
never set on his dominions. But just as 
the prospects of this young nobleman 
seemed the brightest, dark clouds began 
to gather ; yet the showers which shook 
and scattered the fair blossoms of his 
earthly hopes, only ripened the fruits of 
the Spirit within him. 

There was then a Spanish nobleman, 
Juan Valdez, residing at Naples, who 
had formerly attended Charles v. into 
Germany, and had acquired many friends 
by his eminence in learning and the ex- 
cellence of his character. He was the 
first Spaniard whom the doctrines of the 
Reformation had really impressed and 
convinced, and he strove to disseminate 
them among his friends and connexions. 
He was especially clear in his views on 
the important doctrine of justification by 
faith, and constantly set forth this subject, 
showing that all reliance on good works 
and human righteousness is fidse and de- 
ceptive, and he was the means of deliver- 
ing many from their errors and unbelief. 
Among these was the intimate friend and 
associate of Galeazzo, a relation of the 
latter, ni^med Giovanni Francisco Caaerta, 
with whom Valdez had many conversa- 
tions on the danger of self-righteousness. 
These conversations were not, indeed, 
pleasing to the natural heart, which, in 
youth especially, delights in the vanities 
and follies of the world ; but though at 
the time they had no decided effect upon 
him, yet this seed, which fell among 
thorns, under the blessing of G^d, after- 
wards produced fruit / 

Another resident in Naples at that time 
was Peter Martyr Vermiglio, of Florence, 
a man whose deep insight into Christian 
truth, whose pious character and ready 
utterance, procured him considerable 
respect whenever he spoke. Galeazzo 
began to listen to these men, rather from 
curiosity than from a desire for instruc- 
tion. Martyr was one day speaking on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. 
2, and showing that the natural "man is 
insensible to the things of God, until the 
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▼onderftil work of the Spirit has renewed 
the heart. A man, he said, who sees the 
alteration in the life and habits, the pro- 
ceedings and conduct of a Christian, is 
ready to regard him as one beside him- 
self, because the causes of this alteration 
are unknown; but when the source of 
this change is better understood, when 
the work of the Holy Spirit has been 
made manifest, and also the word of God, 
by which alone such effects can be pro- 
duced, he ceases to revile, and feels an 
earnest desire to join himself to those 
who renounce the world and its vanities, 
and direct their lives according to the 
principles of the gospel. 

Graieazzo afterwards repeatedly told 
his friends that this comparison made a 
deep impression upon him, and from the 
time he neard it, he resolved no more to 
make provision for the lusts of the flesh, 
but diligently to search for the truth. 
He read the Holy Scriptures with atten- 
tion, knowing them to be the true source 
of wisdom, and he chose for his compa- 
nions those men whose examples and 
conversation would promote his growth 
in piety. This happy change in him took 
place in the year 1541, when he was 
tweikty-four years of age. 

Among those who rejoiced at the con- 
version of Galeazzo Caraccioli, was Marco 
Antonio Flaminio, a man of considerable 
repmte in that age for his poetry and 
learning, who, in his heart, was attached 
to the Protestants' cause, though he never 

rly professed himself a Protestant, 
good wishes for Galeazzo were ex- 
pressed in a letter, of which the following 
is a translation : 

" Flaminio to Caraccioli, health. — ^When 
I consider these words of the holy Paul, 
'Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are 
called,' 1 am reminded of the distin- 
gmshing favour which the Lord has 
shown to you, in adding to your earthly 
nobility that true and heavenly nobility 
of which he has made you a partaker by 
faith. The greater this benefit is, the 
more should you endeavour to devote 
your life to the glory of God, that the 
thorns, that is the riches, and pleasures, 
and pride of this life may not choke the 
good seed of the gospel, which has heen 
sown in your heart. You may be as- 
sured that the Lord will carry on the 
good work which he has begun within 
you. As you have hitherto laboured to 
excel all who are of your own rank, and 



to guard against everything that might 
stain the dignity of your birth, may the 
Lord give you grace, that henceforth your 
first care may he to live according to the 
character and privileges of the children 
of God. The duty of the sons of God is 
this, to strive with all their hearts and all 
their powers to become perfect, as their 
heavenly Father is perfect, and to begin 
on earth the holy, righteous life which 
they hope to lead in heaven. Keep in 
mind constantly, in all things that you 
say and do, that God has shown us this 
unspeakable mercy of making us his 
children through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Let the remembrance of this benefit, 
through the assistance of the Holv Spirit, 
preserve us from every step that is unbe- 
coming to our high station, and have also 
in mind, that he who will please God, 
must be willing to displease men, and must 
despise the vain honours of this world, if 
he would possess the everlasting glories 
of paradise; for, as our Lord Jesus Christ 
declares, it is impossible for those to be- 
lieve who only seek honour from men, 
who are less than nothing, as the royal 
prophet says, Psa. Ixii. 9. We need 
not therefore concern ourselves about 
their judgment, but only as to the judg- 
ment of God, who seeth all our doings, 
and our most secret thoughts. Therefore 
it is not mere folly, but real madness, to 
draw down the anger of God, for the sake 
of this perishing world. Is it not shame- 
ful, when a woman cares to please an- 
other rather than her own husband ? and 
must it not he much worse, if our souls 
seek rather to please men than their be- 
loved Bridegroom, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ? When God has given his own 
Son to be loaded with reproaches, and 

Sierced with nails for us, and to suffer 
eath upon the cross, shall we not stand 
fast, and endure the mockings of the ene- 
mies of God ? Why not smile at them 
with a sacred contempt? or, rather, as 
we are the members of Jesus Christ, 
should we not pity such a lamentable 
blindness? Let us pray to God to re- 
move the thick darlcness in which they 
are sunk, and to enlighten them with the 
Divine light, that they may not he the 
slaves of Satan, by whom, as his messen- 
gers and servants, he persecutes Jesus 
Christ in his members. In the mean- 
time, whatever trouble he gives us, and 
however fierce are his assaults upon 
believers, he cannot hinder all the af- 
flictions that we endure from, working 
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together for the glory of God and our own 
BfjVation. 

" Whoever is partaker of this strong 
confidence, can easily sustain the tempta- 
tions of the flesh, the world, and Satan. 
Therefore let us pray to our heavenly 
Father, that he would increase this faith 
in bur hearts, to produce the same fruits, 
which he is ever wont to work in the 
souls of his elect, so that our faith may 
bring forth the fruits of good works, and 
be openly manifested as such, not as a 
fanciful, dead, and human belief, but as 
true, living, and divine, grounded on his 
word, which is the sure pledge of our 
everlasting salvation. Let us show that 
we are truly the children of God, and 
seek nothing else but that his own most 
holy name may be glorified. Let us follow 
his unspeakable goodness, who maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good. Let us worship his Divine majesty 
in spirit and in truth, and devote to our 
Lord Jesus Christ the temple of our 
hearts, as a holy offering. Yea, since we 
are true members of the bodv of our 
heavenly High Priest, let us yield up to 
him our own bodies, and crucify our 
flesh with its desires, that they may die 
in us, and that the Spirit of God may live 
in us. We may gladly die to ourselves, 
that we may live happily with God and 
Jesus Christ ; or rather, we desire to ex- 
perience that we are dead and risen with 
Christ, and have our conversation in 
heaven, and the image of God reflected 
in us. The image will shine the more 
brightly in you who are already distin- 
guished by your riches, rank, power, and 
influence. Oh what a pleasing sigbt for 
all true Christians, yea, even for the 
angels and for God, to see a man of so 
exalted a station mindful of the frailty of 
life, and the vanity of earthly things, and 
saying with Christ, < I am a worm, and 
no man ; ' or with David, * Turn thee 
unto me, and have mercy upon me ; for I 
am desolate and afflicted.' He is truly 
rich, who is brought to this state of 
spiritual poverty, and with his whole 
heart abandons all that he possesses, even 
human wisdom and learning, riches and 
honours, earthly pleasures, and the 
favours of princes, and himself also. 
Such an one is looked upon by the world 
as a fool for Christ's sake, and with all 
bis riches, he prays in simplicity of heart, 
* Give us this day our daily bread.' He 
prefers sufiering for Christ's sake, to all 
ikonours and pleasures ; and because he 



counts all things as nought eoinparod 
with the righteousness of Cnrist-^because 
he has been, and is led by the Spirit of 
God — he can sing, like the kinghr pro- 
phet, with unutterable joy, * The Lord ia 
my shepherd; I shall not want.' He seta 
not his confidence on any earthly thing, 
but in God alone; he seeks no other 
power or wisdom, no pleasure or glory, 
but in God himself; therefore he can aay^ 
with the same psslmist, < Whom haye I 
in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside thee. My 
flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever.' The man who used this language 
was a powerful and wealthy prince, but 
he was not blinded by the love of earthly 
riches and pleasure. He knew that au 
good things came from God, and must 
be possessed as his gifts, and nsed to hia 
glory. (See 1 Chron. xxix. 10-^16,) 

" Continually remember these important 
truths, and pray to God that he would 
teach you to know your own littlenesa, 
and his immeasurable power, that you 
may take example irom David, an4 
humble yourself under his mighty hand, 
to whom all power and glory truly be- 
longs, and you shall enjoy the grace he 
gives to the humble, but refuses to the 
proud. (See Jer. ix. 23, 24.) If, there- 
fore, you boast, boast not of your richea, 
as do the men of this world, nor of the 
nobility of the family from whence you 
spring. Leave such honours to those 
who cleave to the world, to flesh, and sin. 
But rather glory that it is your privilege 
to enter into the kingdom of God, and 
that the Lord has shown mercy to you, 
in bringing' you out of the thick darkness 
of error, to the knowledge of his un- 
utterable goodness, and raised you from 
being a child of wrath, and one of the 
lowest slaves of sin, to be a child, and a 
happy citizen, of heaven, through his 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and has given you 
also all the good things of this world, so 
that, as St. Paul writes, all things are 
yours, the world, and Ufe, and death, 
things present, and things to come, in 
and through Jesus Christ, who is the 
only life qf our souls. Behold, this is 
the true glory of the Christian, whereby 
you may understand the mercy of Go4 
and tread under foot the pride of men, 
which never sufiers them to look above 
themselves, except in resistance af ainst 
God. 

''This glory makes us humble in the 
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most exalted situations, modest in pros- 
perity, patient in adversity, firm in dan- 
ger, generous to our fellow - creatures, 
joyful in hope of happiness hereafter, 
persevering in prayer, full of the love of 
God, free from the love of self and of the 
world ; and, finally, it renders us faithful 
disciples and true followers of Jesus 
Christ. Therefore let us turn all our 
cares and our efforts to this end, that we 
may foUow his great example, and, as 
strangers and pilgrims, set little value on 
fSL the things of this world. You know 
that the earnest wish of my heart for 
your salvation has led me to write this 
address to you, which neither accords 
with my calling nor my practice, for I 
freely confess my own ignorance, and am 
well aware that I am far more fit to he a 
scholar than a teacher, and would rather 
desire to listen to and learn from others, 
than to teach and exhort. But I hope 
you will pardon my freedom. May God 
make you as poor in spirit as you are 
rich in earthly possessions, that with this 
spiritual poverty you may procure hea- 
venly and everlasting treasures! Given 
at Viterbo." E. S. 



VISIT TO HUDSON'S BAY HOUSE, FBN^ 
CHURCH-STREET. 

There are many scenes of an interest- 
ing kind in the great metropolis, which 
are rarely gazed upon either by the 
stranger who comes up from the country 
to see " fayre London citye," or by the 
citizen born and bred within hearing of 
"Bow bells." As they could not be 
generally visited by the sight-seeing pub- 
lic without inconvenience, so they are 
not mentioned in the guide-books. One 
of these interesting scenes is described in 
the following sketch. 

The sharp double rap of the postman 
prepared me for the breaking of seals 
and the opening of envelopes, and in 
another minute I was readmg a com- 
munication from Hudson*s Bay House, 
Fenchurch^Street, from which I give the 
following quotation; — "As our ware- 
houses- just now present a spectacle in 
which you would probably feel some 
interest, I write to acquaint you of i^ in 
the hope that you will avail yourself of 
the opportunity. Our principal sale of 
furs will take place next week; so that, 
at the prevent time, the ^ods are * on 
show.' The collection of thousands of 
skins tut tarious wild animals, some ex- 



tremely beautiful, would prove to you, 
I think, an interesting exhibition. The 
skins of bears, wolves, foxes, lynxes, 
martens, minks, and other creatures, help 
to form our catalogue. If you can spare 
half an hour to pay us a visit, I shall be 
delighted to walk round the warehouses 
with you." 

The reading of this letter presented to 
my imagination vivid scenes, in which 
white bears and black, grey badgers, 
wolves of various colours, wily foxes, 
quick-eyed lynxes, slender- bodied ermines 
and flying souirrels, were strangely 
blended with fur-hunters and trappers. 
These scenes, however, being ideal, and 
the exhibition at Hudson's Bay House, 
on the contrary, real, I gave up the 
former, and set off to witness the latter. 

There was something so thoroughly 
practical, and yet so decidedly calculated 
to excite the imagination in the spectacle 
I was about to see, that it just suited me, 
and I hurried on, speculating largely on 
the probable appearance it would assume. 
Long before T arrived in Fenchurch- 
street, in my fancy I had heard the last 
howl of a Polar bear on an iceberg, and 
seen a beaver caught in a trap; to say 
nothing of the wood and prairie, Indians 
with their war-eagle plumes, medicine- 
bags^ moccasins, scalp-locks, tomahawks 
and war clubs that crossed my path. 

Hudson's Bay House, — the property of 
the Honourable Hudson's Bay Company, 
— is the great emporium in England for 
North American furs, and the principal 
sale takes place, on the premises, in the 
month of March. A passing allusion to 
the formation of the company may not 
be unwelcome to the reader. 

Hudson's Bay, in North America, lies 
to the northward of the Canadian lakes, 
and is entered from the Atlantic by way 
of Hudson's Straits. It was named after 
the English navigator, Hudson, who dis- 
coTered it. In the reign of Charles ii., 
prince Rupert obtained the grant of a 
ship, commanded by captain Zachariah 
GlUam, who sailed to Hudson's Bay with 
one Grosseleig, an enterprising man: the 
latter having already visited and reported 
fhvourably of the place. Fort Charles was 
then erected on the bank of Rupert 
River. 

The year following, prince Rupert with 
seventeen other persons were incorpo- 
rated into a company, with the exclusive 
privilege of carrying on trade and esta- 
I blishing settlements in that inhospitable 
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region. This was the origin of the pre- 
sent Hudson's Bay Company. 

Independently of the great iiir traffic, 
which has ever since been carried on be- 
tween North America and this country, 
the company has rendered great public 
services in exploring regions oefore 
little known, and in fitting out expedi- 
tions to discover a north-west passage 
into the Pacific, and to attain other ob- 
•jects of an interesting kind. 

The growing success and importance of 
the company was at length regarded with 
envy by many who desired to share the 
profits that were annually realized, and a 
" North-west Company" was established. 
For some time these rival establishments 
opposed each other with much bitterness 
and animosity, — so that many a death- 
grapple took place between their several 
agents in the secluded recesses of the 
wilderness ; and many a fur-hunter fell 
beneath the rifle or the knife of his ex- 
cited lival. Self-interest steels the heart 
of man, and goads him on even to the 
shedding of his brother's blood. 

Nothing could be more certain than 
the destruction of both establishments, if 
such a ruinous course was persisted in ; 
they therefore agreed to make up all 
their differences, and to become one com- 
pany. This arrangement took place in 
the year 1821 ; since which time the 
Honourable Hudson's Bay Company has 
included the original establishment, and 
the North- West Company united. 

The different animals which supply the 
civilized world with fur are destroyed in 
winter, because at that season their skins 
are in their prime, for their great Creator 
has not been unmindful of their wants 
during the rigour of the winter season. 
The fur-hunters and the trappers convey 
their skins to the company's establish- 
. ments at Hudson's Bay; from whence 
the greater part are shipped to England, 
and find tneir way to Hudson's Bay 
House, Fenchurch- street, London. They 
are then either reshipped to other coun- 
tries, or, after being beaten, assorted, and 
trimmed, sold by public auction to the 
fur-merchant and the wholesale furrier. 
In addition to the skins of animals, the 
company disposes of isinglass, bed fea- 
thers, goose and swan quills, oil, buffalo 
and deer tongues, and other commodities. 
The fur-hunters and trappers in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company 
are usually provided by it with all neces- 
sary implements and comforts, to enable 



them to pursue their calling; these are 
paid for when they take in their skins. 

On entering the store-warehouse of 
Hudson's Bay House, it would be diffi- 
cult to say whether fur or fish has the 
ascendancy in the mind of the visitor, 
for such of the skins as are turned inside 
out have somewhat the appearance of 
dried fish, and the odour of the place is 
almost as much fishy as it is furry. 

The spectacle is a novel one, for the 
skins lie together on the floor, tied up in 
bundles of difierent sizes, containing from 
half-a-dozen to two hundred, or more, in 
a bundle, according to their kind and 
scarcity. In England we rarely see an 
otter, or a fox ; the sight, therefore, of eight 
thousand otter skins, or eighteen thou- 
sand fox skins, at one view, excites the 
surprise of the spectator. What wander- 
ing, what privations, what hair-breadth 
escapes must be endured ! what scuffling 
with dogs, and what firing of rifles must 
take place before such a number of wild 
creatures can be captured in their haunts ! 

At one end of a store-room, a canoe, 
such as is used on North American rivers, 
and dragged up the rocks at the different 
portages, attracts the attention of the 
spectator; at the other end, a smaller one, 
suitable for a man to sit in when em- 
ployed in harpooning seals, catches the 
eye, while over the door a larger canoe 
made of bark, in which one of the direc- 
tors of the company, in days gone by, 
ventured on many an arduous enterprise, 
claims a passing regard. Here and there 
the branching horns of an elk, or a rein- 
deer, arrest the wandering glance. 

One store-room is filled with otter skins, 
another with furs of different-coloured 
foxes, a third with hides of the shaggy 
bear, a fourth with wolf skins, a fifth 
with mink, lynx, or marten skins; and 
others with skins of fishes, wolverins, or 
bisons. The whole of the fur- warehouses 
through which I passed contained be- 
tween three and four hundred bison, or 
buffalo robes, nearly nine hundred wol- 
verins, more than three thousand black, 
brown, grey, and white bear skins ; six 
thousand four hundred wolf skins, up- 
wards of eight thousand otter skins, six 
thousand fishers, between eighteen and 
nineteen thousand silver, cross, red, white, 
and kit fox skins; more than twenty- 
three thousand mink skins, upwards of 
forty-five thousand lynx skins, and eighty- 
six thousand two hundred and forty mar- 
ten skins, or sables. Besides these, there 
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were skins of the seal, squirrel, hare, blue 
fox, racoon, skunk, ermine, weenusk, 
and musquash, or musk rat. There might 
be, perhaps, from forty to fifty thousand 
pounds worth of furs in the whole. 

What added greatly to the interest of 
the scene, was the circumstance that 
everything was kindly and fully ex- 
plained to me, and then I came in con- 
tact with several among the attendants 
and workmen who were practically ac- 
quainted with the regions around Hud- 
son's Bay. One had been employed in 
fishing, another in building vessels, and 
a third was familiar with hunting and 
trapping. I could have passed an hour 
pleasantly in listening to the arctic ad- 
ventures of a Scotchman, who appeared 
quite at home in his narrations. Every 
one who has been out to Hudson's Bay, 
seemed to have imbibed a love for the 
liberty of a wandering life. 

I could not take even a rapid glance at 
the skins around me, without fancifully 
recalling to existence the creatures that 
once belonged to them, and restoring 
tbem to their accustomed habits ; — thus 
seals were plunging in the ocean waves ; 
bisons hurrying over the extended prairie; 
squirrels leaping from tree to tree; mar- 
tens springing on half-fledged birds; 
and musquashes burrowing beneitth the 
ground. The glutton, as I gazed on his 
hide once more, seemed to gorge himself 
to the full ; and the wily reynard, with 
his ample brush, sweeping the earth be- 
hind him, made off with a grey goose 
from the banks of an adjoining lake. 

On regarding the wolf skins, I saw in 
my imagination a pack of fleet-footed, 
gaunt, and greedy animals in full cry 
after the fl3ring steed of a hapless tra- 
veller, who had met with a misfortune in 
the woods. On fled the afirighted steed, 
with the fierce and implacable tormentors 
at his heels, till breathless, stumbling, 
and exhausted, he fell to the earth, and 
expired beneath the devouring fangs of 
his rapacious pursuers. 

There was an unusually large, grizzly 
bear- skin spread out on the floor. He 
must have been a fine old fellow to whom 
it belonged in the woods. I have seen 
the picture of a bear dragging the body 
of a horse across the trunk of a fallen 
tree, over a deep ravine ; now the oriciual 
wearer of that shaggy surtout would have 
been just the creature to do such a deed ; 
— what an enormous back! — what tre- 
mendous paws he must have had ! Why, 



such a monster might almost have hugged 
a buffalo to death. To live in a country 
with such settlers, must be no small 
check on the inclinations to promenade 
the woods and wilds. Bearish manners 
in civilized life are bad, but the manners 
of bears in savage life are much worse. 
Happy England I — No snarling wolf leaps 
out from thy shady coverts, and no griz- 
zly bear inhabits thy secluded solitudes. 

In passing through the various store- 
rooms, the extreme beauty of many of 
the skins much surprised me ; the snowy 
whiteness of some, the intense blackness 
of others, with the ruddy browns, the 
glowing reds, the rich greys, and the 
shining silver colours presented a galaxy 
of goodly hues. 

The fur of the ermine is very valu- 
able, and that of the black fox also; a 
skin of the former has sold as high as 
fifteen pounds, and one of the latter at 
nearly double the amount. When ihe 
Polish Jews wore clothes faced with a 
particular fur, a high price for it was 
maintained, but when the ukase of the 
emperor of Russia abolished this dresp, 
the demand lessened and the price fell. 

There was much in the novel sight at 
Hudson's Bay House to induce reflection; 
and when I called to mind the fact that 
the mighty whale of the ocean, the eagle 
of the air, and the rattle-snake of the 
wood were all captured by human beings, 
and considered that I had already gazed 
on two hundred thousand skins, all strip- 
ped from the wild beasts of the forest, for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure 
of man, it set before me in a strong light 
that portion of God's holy word which 
speaks of the supremacy of man on the 
earth. God has indeed given him <* do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth," Gen. i. 26, 28. Well would it be 
if our thankfulness kept pace with the 
benefits that we receive. G. M. 



THE BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
No. 1. 

Within the last few years, New Zea- 
land has greatly attracted the notice of 
zoologists. When first discovered, this 
island, or rather these islands, compre- 
hended under the term New Zealand, 
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w«r6 found to be destitute of all indige- 
noufl terrestrial mammalia, — man, of the 
Malay race, and, we believe, a small 
dingo-dog, his companion, excepted. As 
far, tberdbre, as the lower mammalia are 
concerned, the zoological history of New 
Zealand is a blank. In the adjacent 
seas, whales of various species are abun- 
dant; but these animals are tenants of 
the wide ocean, and we are speaking in 
reference to the land alone. - What, then, 
is there in New Zealand so remarkable 
as to have produced a sort of excitement 
in the world of zoological science ? Has 
it any strange reptile forms? — No. Has 
its insect population awakened surprise? 
—Not at all. But its ornithological pro- 
ductions include among them some of 
the most singular in nature, and on which 
the eye of science gazes with astonish- 
ment and delight. 

New Zealand is a theatre, so to speak, 
on which strange birds have, in compa- 
ratively recent days, acted their destined 
part and passed away, and on which 
strange birds still exist, the extinction of 
which, in a few years, is inevitable. Some 
of these birds are brevwermate, or. in 
popular language, wingless, the wings 
bemg in so rudimentary a condition as to 
be utterly useless as organs of flight ;— 
others are remarkable for the singularity 
of their forms and habits. 

First, let us glance at the brevipennate 
group. In the Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London for January 1 0, 
1843, will be found the notice of a fetter 
from the rev. Mr. Cotton, dated Wai- 
mate, near the Bay of Islands, relative 
to the remains of a gigantic bird disco- 
vered in New Zealand. This letter is 
addressed to professor Owen, who for 
some time previously had become pos- 
sessed of a sinde bone, which he correctly 
regarded as belonging to a huge bird, far 
exceeding the ostrich in stature.— (Proc. 
ZooL Soc. 1839, p. 169.) On making 
inquiries of the rev. Mr. WilKams, East 
Cape, Bay of Islands, that gentleman 
showed the rev. Mr. Cotton a great 
quantity of these bones, of which he had 
already sent off two cases to Dr. Buck- 
land, with a letter detailing the circum- 
stances under which they were found. 
These bones are not truly fossilized, but 
have been buried in the mud of fresh 
water streams communicating with high 
mountains. It would appear that the 
natives have some old traditions respect- 
ing these birds, which were most probably 



extirj>ated by the Malay population soon 
after its spread in these islands, inasmuch 
they afforaed the largest supply of animal 
food, and that, too, obtained with ease, 
as they could not escape by flight 

On January 24, 1643, one of the eases 
sent to Dr. Buckland by the rev. Mr. 
Williams, having arrived, professor Owen, 
to whom the bones were entrusted for 
description, entered at some length into 
the comparative osteology of this huge 
New Zealand bird (the movie, or moa of 
the natives), to which he gave the scien- 
tific appellation of Dinornis Nova Zea- 
landitB, These bones were found in the 
North Island; the species was three- 
toed, like the emeu, rhea, and cassowary; 
its contour was heavy and massive, and 
probably it was sluggish in its manners. 
In concluding his remarks, professor 
Owen says, ** There is little probability 
that the Dinnmia Nov€B Zealandia will 
ever be found, whether living or extinct, 
in any other part of the world than the 
islands of New Zealand or the parts 
adjacent. At all events, this bird will 
always remain one of the most extraor- 
dinary of the zoological facts in the his- 
tory of those islands ; and it may not be 
saying too much to characterize it as one 
of the most remarkable acquisitions to 
zoolog^ in general which the present 
century has produced." — (Proc. Zod. 
Soc. 1843, p. 10.) 

The arrival in due time of the second 
box of bones from the rev. Mr. Williams, 
enabled professor Owen to push forward 
his researches, which led to the discovery 
of five distinct species. Consequently, 
the specific term Nov€B Z^alandia, equally 
applicable to all, could no longer be re- 
tained. Among these bones, no part of 
the skull, sternum, ribs, or wing^bones 
were transmitted-^nevertheless, the infi- 
da afilbrded by the bones of the legs were 
perfectly conclusive. These species wen 
termed, respectively — 1. Dmatms gigwi^ 
tetis, which must have stood about ten 
feet hi^h ; 2. 2). struehoides, about seven 
feet high; 3. D. didiformiSf about four 
feet high, stout and robust; 4. D. o^mU- 
formis, equal in stature to the gi^at 
bustard; 5. D, dromcBoides, about 6ve 
feet in height, 0t the size of the emeu. 

In the course of his observations, pro- 
fessor Owen commented upon the evi- 
dences of the former existence of tridae- 
tvle birds, afforded by the impressiona of 
their feet in the new red sandstone of 
Connecticut, called Omitkkkmtei; «cid. 
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hftving poiiii«d4)ufc tbe proportions of the 
tarso-inetfttavsal bonei (shank bone) in 
tbo existing struthious birds (ostriches, 
etc) to their footprints, indicated thereby 
the size of the same bone in different 
omithichnUeMf and reciprocally ^e siaes 
of the foot prints of the different dinar' 
fUthes from those of their tarsoo metatar- 
sal bones. 

The two phalanges of the dinomia 
which were described and compared in 
thif aection of .the memoir, afforded pretty 
clear indications of the form and propor- 
tions of the toes in -the two species 
{g^ant€fu» and didtformis) to which they 
were referred. These data ^how that 
the tripid footprints of the Dinornu 
ffiganUus must have exceeded in size 
those of the Ornithichnit^ giganteus and 

0. iiwens of professor Hitchcock, and that 
the Jbin, did\formu must have left im- 
pressions as large as those called OrnP' 
thichniteftuberostu» The professor warned 
his hearers against inferring identity of 
species, or even genus, between the ex- 
tinct struthionidse of New Zealand and 
these which have left their footprints on 
strata of the trias formation of North 
America. 

Subsequently to 1843, other cases of 
bones have been received from New 
Zealand, and among them portions of 
the skull of Dinomis Btruthotdea and D, 
dromaeoideSf as well as the shield*shaped 
sternum of D. giganteus. These bones, 
and others of the limbs and vertebrse, in 
a very perfect condition, enabled profes- 
aor Owen tp determine some additional 
species, and to make a more rigorous 
examination. He found, for example, 
that in some species, the presence of a 
fourth or baok toe was clearly indicated, 
by a surface for its articulation on the 
back of the shank. Such species he has 
separated into a genus termed Palapteryx, 
and into this must the Dinorms dromcp- 
oides be drafted. 

The new species then recovered were^— 

1. PaUpteryx ingem, North Island ; little 
inferior to giganteua in magnitude. 2. 
JOmomia crasatu, Middle Island ; with a 
stature nearly equal to that of the ostrich, 
but with the femur (thigh bone) and 
tarso^metatarsus double the thickness in 
proportion to their length. ** It must 
have been the strongest and roost robust 
of birds, and the best representative of 
the pachydermal type in the feathered 
class." 3. Dinorma eurtuSf North Island; 
a small species, intermediate in size 



between J), diMMrmis and D, Qtidijfomtia, 
4. Dinornia (PaLapttryx) caauartnu^,'^ 
Middle Island ; a feeble depression indi- 
cates that this species had a back toe, in 
the corresponding situation to that in the 
apteryx, but more rudimental. — (See 
Proceeds. Zool. Soc. 1846, p. 46; also, 
Trans. Zool. Soc, vol. iii.) 

In all, professor Owen cleared up nine 
species ; but he observes, that among the 
remains, were the femors, tubie, and 
tarso-metatarsi of a dinomia of the height 
of Palaptergx ingena, but of more robust 
proportions, and with a feeble indication 
of a surface for a back toe. From the 
Middle Island. This species is not 
named. 

The progressive knowledge which we 
have obtained relative to these strange 
extinct birds, does not here terminate. 
Further discoveries have been made 
within the last year—the result of a very 
extensive and valuable series of skulls 
and other bones, collected by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, in a deposit of volcanic sand at 
Waingongoro, North Island of New Zea* 
land, and now in the possession of Dr. 
Gideon Mantell, F.R.S., who invited 
professor Owen to determine and des- 
cribe them. 

These relics are principally referable 
to Dinornia giganteua, D, caatuirinua, D. 
didiformia, D, curtua, Palapteryx ingena^ 
P, dromceoidea, and a new species, P. 
geranoidea. Professor Owen directed the 
attention of the scientific meeting to a 
tarso-metatarsal bone, which had sup-* 
ported a strong back toe, and resembled 
the metatarsus of the dodo, and which 
apparently belonged to the leg of the 
species which he had previously charac- 
terized as Dinornia otidiformia ; but this 
species constitutes the type of a new and 
distiuct genus, termed by the professor 
Jpteromia, The collection contained the 
bones of seals and of the dog, and also of 
the human subject ; the latter had been 
calcined, and were probably the remains 
of some cannibal feast of the natives4 
The uncalcined bones of the seal were in 
the same state (brittle, absorbent, and of 
a yellowish brown colour) as the bones 
of the extinct birds with which they were 
associated, and appear to have been co* 
evaL Numerous fragments of the shells 
of more than one kind of egg, the largest 
surpassing in size the egg of the ostrich, 
had also been discovered with the bones. 
In his description of the bones of the 
head, the professor clearly d^onstrated 
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that they belonged to fire distinct genera 
of birds, namely, ZHnomis, Palapteryx, 
yfp^eromtf, a wingless bird of the graltato- 
rial order, and allied to the rails, form- 
ing the type of a new genus, Notomit ; 
and a parrot referable to the genus 
Nettor, 

In Dinomu, the beak is of a peculiar 
form, being very strong, broad, subelon- 
gated, and subincurred, and resembling 
an adze in shape. In Palapteryx, the 
beak makes a near approach to that of 
the emeu. In NotomU, the beak resem- 
bles that of the rail or Porphyrio (purple 
yaUinide.) In Neetor, the beak is hooked, 
with the upper mandible singularly elon- 
gated and adapted for digging up roots. 
A living species, nocturnal in its habits, 
is still found in New Zealand. 

" With regard to the peculiar form of 
beak in Dinomis, reference was made to 
the deductions in the former memoirs 
from the unusual strength of the neck, 
that the Dinomis would be found to have 
a beak applicable to a more laborious 
task than the mere plucking of seeds, 
fruits, or herbage, and that the robust 
proportions of the cervical vertebrae, espe- 
cially of their spinous processes, may 
have been the foundation of those forces 
by which the beak was associated with 
the feet in the labour of dislodging the 
farinaceous roots of the ferns that grow in 
characteristic abundance in New Zea- 
land. 

" For this labour the beak of the dinor- 
nis, formed after the model of the adze 
or pickaxe, seems peculiarly adapted ; 
and the singular development, both in 
breadth and depth, of the occipital part 
of the cranium, with its strongly marked 
ridges, processes, and muscular depres- 
sions, is precisely calculated for the ade- 
quate attachment of the muscular masses 
arising from the cervical vertebras. 

** The second form of beak and cranium 
referred to the genus Palapteryx, and 
indicates that genus to be a member of 
the true StruthionidtB, and, by its affini- 
ties, to have been intermediate between 
Dromaius (emeu) and Apteryx, 

" The Notomis is a struthious or brevi- 
pennateform of the BaUidcB, intermediate 
between Porphyrio and Brachypteryx» 
The remains of the beak of the psittaceous 
bird are not distinguishable generically 
from those of the genus Nestor, of New 
Zealand."-— (Proceeds, Zool. Soc. 1848, 
p. 9.) 

We have no reason to believe that this 



extinct parrot was wingless, any more 
than is the living species. Setting, there- 
fore, this genus aside, we have four dis- 
tinct genera of wingless birds already 
determined peculiar to New Zealand ;— 
others, probably, will be hereafter brought 
to light. This observation is applicable to 
other countries besides New Zealand. 
The remains, for example, of a gigantic 
struthious bird, representing the ostricli 
of Africa, have been discovered by Dr. 
Falconer, in the Sewalik Hills. — (Pro- 
ceeds. Zool. Soc. 1847, p. 11.) We merely 
mention this circumstance en pataanL It 
is with New Zealand only with which we 
have any present concern, and wluch, as 
we have said, presents us, as far as is 
ascertained, with four wingless extinct 
genera — Dinomis, Palapteryx, Apterw- 
nis, and Notornis, 

On taking a review of the foregoing 
details, one thing cannot but strike xa, 
namely, the vast number, specifically con- 
sidered, of wingless, or, strictly speaking, 
brevipennate birds, which once tenanted 
so comparatively small a portion of the 
earth as New Zealand. It is true, that 
in remoter times, brevipennate birds 
might have been far more numerous, and 
far more widely spread than we see the 
existing species to be at the present day; 
and could all their remains be recovered 
and rigidly studied, it is not improbable 
that these birds would be found naturally 
to constitute a distinct section of the 
class AvEs, divisible into several families 
and many genera. We know, for exam- 
ple, that the dodo, of Mauritius, and the 
solitaire, of Rodriguez, together with, 
perhaps, one or two wingless birds in 
Bourbon, were in existence nearly to the 
middle of the last century ; yet we knoir 
not what these birds really were, nor the 
degrees of their relationship to other 
wingless birds. In a recent work on the 
subject, by Messrs. Strickland and Mel- 
ville, (London, 1848,) it is strenuously 
contended, from a comparison of the few 
relics left us, that the dodo is more inti- 
mately related to the pigeon group thsn 
to any other now extant. Without hazard- 
ing an opinion in favour of, or contrary 
to this theory, we cannot help suspecting 
that, until a more extensive acquamtance 
with the relics of many more extinct wing- 
less birds than are at present discoverea 
is obtained, the true place neither of the 
dodo, the solitaire, the Dinomis, the 
Palophryx, the Apterornis, etc., will B«t 
be thoroughly established. 
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STAGE COACHES AND OMNIBUSES. 

It is stated by Stow, that in "1564, 
Boonen, a Dutchman, became the 
queen's coachman, and was the first that 
brought the use of coaches into £ng- 
huid." Anderson; on the other hand, 
says that "about 1580, the use of 
coaches was introduced by the earl of 
Arundel," " Before that time," accord- 
ing to Hume, "the queen, on public 
occasions, rode behind her chamberlain." 
A long time elapsed before this luxury 
ijas attained by more than a very few 
rich and distinguished individuals, and a 
very much longer time before coaches 
became general. Coaches let for hire 
were first established in England in 
1625. They did not stand in the streets, 
but at the principal inns. In 1637 there 
vere, in London and Westminster, fifty 
hackney coaches. 

Stage coaches were first used in Eng- 
land soon after the introduction of hired 
carriages. In Scotland, in 1678, provost 
Campbell established a coach to run from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, "drawn by sax 
ible horses, to leave Edinboro* ilk Mon- 
day morning, and return again (God 
willing) ilk Saturday night." The first 
mail coach travelled from London to 
Edinburgh about 1 785, and to Glasgow 
in 1788. The Scotch custom of the male 

AudusT, 1849. 



passengers treating the female to break- 
fast and dinner on the road, continued 
till these coaches were established. 

The public are now so familiarized 
with the use of stage coaches, that they 
are apt to forget tbat their origin is so 
recent. Until the invention of springs, a 
man's endurance was the measure of his 
journey : it was impossible to travel fast, 
on account of the weight of the carriage ; 
it was equally impossible to travel far, 
since no one could long bear the direct 
and unmitigated jar. Springs were the 
first means towards beUer travelling; 
since their invention, the increased speed 
and better appointment of English stage 
coaches were caused by the improvement 
of roads in conjunction with the great 
demand for rapid travelling. 

In France the diligences are conducted 
by private speculators, who are obliged 
to use the horses of the poste royale. 
.They are clumsy carriages, generally 
consisting of three bodies, and are drawn 
by five or six horses, usually driven by 
one postilion irom his saddle. The 
first body, called the coupS, formed like 
a chariot, contains three people; the 
second, which is like a coach, the inte- 
rieuTf holds six persons ; the third, 
which is similar to a coach turned side- 
ways, carries six or eight passengers, and 
is called the rotonde. In addition to 
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these, there is on the roof, before the 
place appropriated to the luggage, the 
banquette, a oench sometimes garnished 
with a hood, for the accommodation 
of four passengers. Should all these 
places be filled, the conducteur, or 
guard, sits upon the luggage. The 
speed of these carriages is from four to 
five (English) miles an hour : the fares 
vary ac<»rding to the part of the vehicle 
in which the place is taken ; the coupi 
being the dearest; the inUrieur the 
next ; and then the rotonde and the ban- 
quette. The fare in the coup^ is rather 
more than half that of an outside place 
in England; but a large additional 
charge is often made to each passenger 
for all luggage above thirty pounds in 
weight. The malle postes, by which the 
letters are conveyed, are conducted by 
the government. They are the fastest 
and best appointed public carriages on the 
continent. Their speed is at least eight 
miles an hour ; they are drawn by horses 
of the paste royede, and carry one person 
in the cabriolet, with the courier, and 
two persons in the second body, or 
caliche. The fares are considerably 
higher than in the diligences. 

Stage coaches, which in this country 
had arrived at such a degree of perfect 
iion, and which, till within a few years, 
passed through and connected almost 
every small town in the united king- 
dom, have now nearly disappeared in 
consequence of the introduction of rail- 
roads. It is also rare in London to meet 
with a solitary hackney coach, this class 
of vehicles being almost entirely super- 
seded by the lighter one-horse cabriolets 
now plying for hire in the streets of Lon- 
don, amounting to 2,650, of which pro- 
bably not more than 250 are two-horse 
coaches. 

That very useful form of public con- 
veyance, the omnibus, which is at pre- 
sent met with in nearly every large town 
in Europe, originated in Paris in 1827. 
In the latter part of 1831 and the begin^ 
ning of 1832, omnibuses began to ply in 
the streets of London. Those running 
from Paddington to the Bank were the 
earliest. Carriages, however, of a simi- 
lar form were used in England, as long 
stages, more than forty years ago; but 
"Were discontinued, as they were not 
found profitable. 

There are now about 900 omnibuses 
running in London and its immediate 
vicmity. The line from Paddington to 
the Bank is served by two companies, the 



London Conveyance Company, and the 
Paddington Association, which have mu- 
tually agreed to run forty omnibuses 
each. An idea of the utility of these 
conveyances may be formed from the 
fact that the receipts of each of the 
eighty carriages on the above line ave- 
rages 10002. per annum, in sixpences. 



PHYSICAL AND MORAL FORCE. 

Thb man who can choose his place of 
residence, and who wishes to screen him- 
self and his domestic circle from prying 
inquisitiveness and constant remark, 
should seek it in the midst or on the 
borders of a lar^e and busy population. 
In London such is the ceaseless activity, 
that multitudes live utterly ignorant of 
those dwelling in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The writer knew a man of 
business in one of its populous thorough- 
fares, who, obliged to leave his shop to 
change a note, obtained smaller ones of a 
tradesman only a few doors ofi^: till then 
they had never looked in each other's 
face, though they had been absolutely 
living together in St. MartinVcourt for 
many years. He was also acquainted 
with another, who for a very long period 
never saw his next door neighbour ; that 
person always leaving his home very 
early in the morning, and returning home 
late. Could the extent be described to 
which concealment may be carried in 
the metropolis, if desired, by persons of 
solitary habits, or, if sought as a refugei 
from the penalties of crime, it would be 
deemed incredible. 

It is not so in a little country town« 
Enter it as you may, on foot, on horse- 
back, or in any vehicle, and there WiU 
probably be some one at least to gase at 
you intently, and to wonder who you 
are. Stop there a few days, and there 
will be assuredly many a speculation 
about you ; but take up your abode there, 
and if everything is not known as to 
your ''birth, parentage, and education," 
what money you have gained or lost, 
with all your plans and prospects for the 
future, it will not be tor want of the 
inquiries and guesses of those who seem 
to attend to every one's business but 
their own ; or of gossips, ever ready to 
fetch and carry all they can obtain. 

The settler down in such circum-* 
stances, or in the heart or borders of a 
village, will often be surprised as to what 
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It bem of himiieir. ' Ramour will tell 
bim of his having done, or being about 
to do, what never onee entered his 
thoughts. What he has said will be 
reported in a style so reckless of truth as 
to be equally astounding. Misapprehen- 
sion and. misrepresentation are alike ma- 
nifest. Were we, indeed, in search oi 
svidence of the degraded state of thought 
and feeling, so deplorably nrevalent, and 
of the necessity of greatly augmented 
means for enlightening and elevating the 
popular mind, this one fact might be 
regarded as conclusive and sufficient. 

It could be no secret, therefore, in 
Merston* and its neighbourhood, that 
Adams and his family were now in trou- 
ble; and it were vain to expect that 
ramour described accurately the circum- 
ttsnces which had just occurred, much 
less the cause of their occurrence. It 
▼as said that John, Adams's eldest son, 
▼as in prison; and his offence was 
variously described, till every crime that 
depravity can perpetrate was intimated 
or suggested, and the gibbet started up 
before the mind as likely soon to inflict 
tbe punishment which his offences de- 
served. 

Here, however, report, as usual, was 
wrong and premature. John had, in- 
deed, written to his father on being cap- 
tured by the police and lodged in the 
station-house; but as yet he had not 
been before a magistrate. As a boy he 
bad been unruly; his pugnacity was 
Botorious in the village, and he was not 
a little proud of his feats of prowess. As 
a youth, his familiarity increased with 
bis father's political opinions ; like him, 
John was a great talker; his father 
brought him up, indeed, an orator, of 
no ordinary power, and always pointed 
bim' out to a stranger as a chip of the old 
block! When he conld get any to 
listen, though only the lads of the vil- 
lage, John was glad to show that he 
could " make a bit of a speech ;" then he 
became vociferous against the powers 
that be, and the ftin that arose, often at 
tbe expense of the would-be orator, not 
unfrequently gathered about him a little 
crowd of eager and willing, but idle and 
worthless auditors. On going to work in 
London, as a young man, he soon joined 
a band of the similarly disposed^ and 
among them he rapidly became far more 
distinguished than his father was at the 
Merston club. 

The events of the year 1 848 — to which 
* See Fitilor of preceding montbB. 



these sketches have hitherto been limited 
— Hserved as fuel to the flame long sinct 
kindled, and which he had constantly 
fostered in his mind. Of this there wera 
not wanting many indications. He 
naturally became, therefore, to those in 
his district who constantly looked on to 
guard against an ontbreak, an object of 
suspicion ; but for a time nothing could 
be detected sufficiently tangible for loyal 
procedure. On one of these occasions, 
however, when at a distance from his 
dwelling, he attended a meeting, where 
the names of the speakers were not an- 
nounced, under the idea that this would 
render them secure ; he talked loudly in 
his usual style, and supposed he had 
done so with entire impunity. But a 
former associate, who like others had 
become a spy, apprised the police of the 
intended movement ; some of whom pro> 
ceeded, therefore, to the meeting in plain 
clothes, took down John's speech, with 
whose person they had been made fully 
acquainted, and then captured him on 
the charge of sedition, for "open and 
advised speaking against the crown and 
government." John consequently spent 
the night in the station-house, from 
whence he despatched, as already men- 
tioned, a few words to his father. 

It has been justly said, that conspiracy 
generally involves the elements of its 
own destruction. If the parties engaged 
in it are few, they are too feeble to sue* 
ceed ; if they are many, the probabilities 
of failure are proportionate, from the 
treachery of pretended adherents. How 
important is it, then, that the cause in 
which we at any time enlist our ener- 
gies should 'foe a righteous one : then no 
treachery need be apprehended ; then 
the highest hope may be cherished of 
ultimate and complete success. 

It is also worthy of remark, that opi- 
nions and principles alike acquire a new 
aspect, when their maintenance brings 
us into trouble. Coercion for principle 
—for that which is felt to be right, only 
renders the grasp of it more tenacious ; 
the estimate of it rises higher in the pri- 
son-house, and prepares its occupants for 
the scaffold or the stake. But opinions 
hastily taken up, and perhaps utterly 
flimsy and baseless, often melt away, when 
trial comes, into ** thin air." Certain it 
is that John Adams, in the station-house, 
was not in his own estimation just the 
hero he thought himself on the platform ; 
and that his father, on reading his son's 
note, was quite unfitted for a spee^ at 
z 2 
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the club. That its tidings were disaa- 
trous were e?ident in a moment, from his 
countenance, and the few words he mut- 
tered; and full acquaintance with them 
threw his wife and daughters into deep 
distress. 

Mrs. Adams was, in many respects, a 
contrast to her husband. With those 
active, cleanly, and orderly household 
habits, which seem as common in some 
parts of our country as they are rare in 
others, she had little disposition to loqua- 
city, and much quietude of spirit. Her 
son's course had always been distressing 
to her ; she was constantly apprehensive 
of some evil issue ; and though she did, by 
word and deed, what she considered best, 
the character and conduct of her husband 
exerted a counteractive and overwhelm- 
ing energy. Her worst feari now seemed 
realized, and deep indeed was the an- 
guish of her spirit. 

A woman of a different order would at 
once have vented her feelings in violently 
upbraiding her husband, who was the 
primary cause of her sorrow. As to this 
there could be no possible doubt, and on 
such an occasion many a feminine mind 
would have had no calm until a tempest 
h^ passed through the house, which 
might perhaps have disturbed the neigh- 
bourhood, fiut Mrs. Adams knew all 
her husband's " sore places,'' and so far 
from running violently against, always 
endeavoured to keep clear of them ; and 
for this, honour is due to her sagacity 
and affection — honour which it would be 
well were it more generally deserved ; and 
now she knew he was really distressed, 
she would not have risked the increase 
of his suffering by a word or a look. 

The question that arose in her mind 
after the first gushings of sorrow was, 
what could be done? Yet to her the 
whole matter was completely bewilder- 
ing. The images which started up before 
her were like those of a dream: fitful, 
undefined, changing, incongruous; no- 
thing was distinct, nothing palpable; 
and yet, as she looked into uie mist that 
gathered around her, and glimpsed at the 
ngures that darted on her view, she was 
terrified and agonised. And then she 
wondered if Mr. Ford could help her : 
for with a woman's tact as to character, 
surpassing that of the rougher and hardier 
sex, she had formed of him a just estimate, 
as a real friend to the necessitous. On 
proposing that she should go to Mr. Ford, 
tier husband made no objection, and so 
making the best of her tear-furrowed face, 



a few moments only were required to 
adjust her neat and not costly, bat well 
kept and well arranged attire, and, with 
more than her accustomed activity, she 
was off. 

Caleb was sincerely grieved at the 
tidings she brought, and heartily dis- 
posed to help her and ber family^ to the 
utmost of his power. He explained to 
her the law as it stood ; and while he 
did not conceal the peril that had been 
incurred, he did what he could to allay 
those fears he considered unfounded. He 
also wrote a letter at once to Mr. Forster, 
a friend in London, a solicitor, asking 
him to watch the proceedings before the 
magistrate, should the prisoner be re- 
manded ; and make every desirable ar- 
rangement for the defence, should he be 
committed for trial; a letter which Mr9k> 
Adams was to post on her return. . 

Adams was greatly relieved, though he 
did not say so, at his wife's report ; but as 
he had already made up his mind to go 
to London, he thought he had better be 
the bearer of the letter she brought. On 
his arrival in the metropolis, he delivered 
it at Mr. Forster's office, where he learned 
that John's first hearing had taken 
place, and that he was to be brought up 
again in three days. He was also told 
how he might see his son in Newgate, 
in the presence of the police ; and ai&c 
interview took place; but John's bravery- ■ 
in their presence was ill sustained, and 
his father was unfitted to restore the 
courage which had already oozed out^ 
like water from a cracked pipkin. 

Drearily passed the days of Adam's 
stay in town, with the solitary consi- 
deration of Mr. Forster's assurance that 
as John was committed for trial, an able 
counsel had been retained, who would 
carefully sift the evidenee, and urge 
whatever he could in the way of mitiga- 
tion, but with the prevailing impression, 
which Mr. Forster did nothing to abate, that 
escape was absolutely impossible. Adams- 
watched eagerly, but with a chilled heart, 
the formal proceedings in the police court; 
was in the gallery of the Old Bailey at the 
trial which very quickly followed; found 
Mr. Foster's assurance amply verified, 
for the counsel made a powerful speech ; 
but heard the verdict of " guilty," and 
the sentence pronounced of imprisonment 
in Newgate for six months, in a state of 
mind which discredited for a time the 
testimony of his ears and his eyes, and 
plunged him into a state of anxious 
and painful bewilderment. _ 
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Caleb Ford was no stranger to what was 
thus occurring. His London paper sup- 
plied him with its details from day to day; 
and as soon as the guilt of the accused 
▼as clear, he was at no loss to foretell the 
consequence. He had, however, scarcely 
read the report of the trial, than, glancing 
through the opened window, he saw 
Clare advancing, and in a few seconds the 
Tiilege blacksmith had passed the garden 
gate, and was quickly at the door of the 
cottage. 

Ciare thought he was the bearer of 
news which he felt to be painful ; and 
was not a little surprised on finding that 
Caleb knew far more about the trial 
than himself. Clare was indeed heartily 
sorry for Adams and his family ; and he 
was not quite easy as he remembered some 
UuAgs.^hat had been said at the club, 
by which he thought th^t even he might 
be compromised. On the. other hand, 
Caleb was 'loth, to allow so favourable 
an opportunity to • pass of producing on 
Clare's mind a favourable impression as 
to the only right course, or of deepening 
it, should such an impression have been 
already made. 

It.was therefore with perfect sincerity 
that he sympathized with many of Clare's 
remarks; while he expressed his deep 
concern that so many persons in various 
parts of the united kingdom were expos- 
ing themselves to suffering, in an utterly 
'hopeless struggle with existing authori- 
ties. " I am one," said he, ** warmly 
attached to the constitation of my country ; 
no means of late employed in its defence 
have been, in my judgment, exception- 
able; and on everv criminal sentence 
hitherto pronounced, I can look with 
deliberation and entire approval. I 
would have been most cheerfully a special 
constable on the tenth of April, had I 
been in London ; were it necessary I 
would now go in chase of the delin- 
quents in Ireland; nor is there any 
effort or sacrifice I would refuse to put 
down all such nefarious attempts, at mob 
domination. 

"But do you think, Mr. Ford,*' asked 
Clare, " that things are going on just as 
the^ishotl^ ? Might not many be altered 
forthe'btftter?" 

" Mosfciwdoubtedly," said Caleb ; «* but 
how : can real and substantial improve- 
ments' be made ? Only by ntoral, and 
not physical force. :Were I to come to 
your chib, and talk with you, and reason 
with you, on points about which we dif- 
fered, what wottlii be' the consequence ? '* 



"We should all listen, I have no 
doubt, Sir," said Clare. 

"But suppose," continued Caleb, "I 
were to bring in a horsewhip, and lay 
it about the first man I saw on entering, 
what would be the consequence ?" 

** I should think he would turn you out, 
if he could," said Clare. 

"That would be natural,'* said Caleb, 
"and might be fairly expected. Man, 
endowed with intellect, reason, affection, 
is not to be assailed by brute force; 
as if he were senseless as the logs of wood 
which you hack and hew, till they become 
a cart wheel. Individually and socially, 
he must be enlightened to be mentally and 
morally improved ; and he must be both, 
to attain his proper rank in the scale of 
being. I am not one of those who say, 
the former days were better than these ; 
I am deeply sensible of the advantages 
we possess over our fathers, but not one 
real good was gained by such outrages 
as these which have recently taken place ; 
these can have only one issue, most 
disastrous to those who engage in them, 
because they dare a conflict with a crush- 
ing and overwhelming force." 

" I should think poor John Adams feels 
that now," said Clare. 

"I hope," said Caleb, "his present 
experience, painful as it is, will prove 
truly salutary. Weil will it be when men 
are more impressed with the power of 
truth. Truth is a living principle. Cast 
that grain of wheat into the earth, and 
as sure as it is a living seed it will germi- 
nate. Suppose, however, it is buried so 
deep in the soil that it cannot imbibe the 
moisture necessary to its growth ; yet if 
dug up after the lapse of scores or hun- 
dreds of years, and its vital power be un- 
injured, then, if sown, it will shoot down- 
wards its roots,, and dart upwards its 
stem; the ear will succeed the blade, 
and the full corn in the ear will, in due 
time, be brought forth. Here, then, is a 
symbol of truth. Truth enters some 
minds, and perhaps only one ; but he gives 
it art by his voice or his pen. Others 
look at it; it may be they dislike it, 
and even attempt to crush it, but 
truth defies their malignity ; they might 
as well attempt to empty the ocean 
or blot out the sun. They may indeed 
malign, torture, slay, the man who first 
gave it wings ; but what he thought and 
said, or wrote, is immortal. It is a 
product of the world of mind ; it is an 
emanation froni the mind of God. 

"With this conviction," continued 
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Caleb, *^ when I bear of gome defidency 
or wrong in connexion with our further 
affairs, I ask myself, is it true ? Would 
there be a real boon to the people at large 
if what is sought were bestowed ? Then 
I am sure it will come. The right idea 
may only be in the mind of one legislator, 
and the rest may laugh whenever he 
enunciates it; but as certainly as that 
idea is instinct with truth it will gather 
converts, till it becomes as strange to 
object as it was once strange to applaud. 
And suppose that the idea arises in the 
mind of one who is not and never will 
be a legislator, what then ? Why others 
will be brought to his views, and the 
multitude will increase, and the legislar 
ture itself will take up the principle, 
either from cordial approval, or from fear 
of the consequences of delay. There is a 
mighty antagonism in the world to error 
of every species and degrees; that anta- 
gonism is truth, and truth partakes of the 
importance of its infinite Author." 

Clare would still have listen ed,but Caleb 
took out his watch, and stated that he had 
an engagement to which he must attend. 
" I would, however, add one word,'* 
he said, " before you go ; Adams may 
perhaps be inconvenienced by the expense 
to which he has recently been put, by his 
journey and the defence of his son ; here 
then is a sum which, without mentioning 
my name, you may tell him a welE 
wisher places at his disposal, till its 
return is perfectly convenient." 

" You are a gentleman, I am sure, Mr. 
Ford," were the words that would have 
passed Clare's lips ; but, touched by the 
act of confidence as well as of kindness, 
his throat was suddenly obstructed, he 
could not utter them, and so with that 
movement of the upper part of his frame 
which was his nearest approach to a bow, 
he left the cottage. V. V. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS 
TRIUMPHANT. 

Though our Lord Jesus Christ, during 
his personal ministry, spake as never 
man spake, testifying what he had seen 
and heard of the Father, yet few received 
his testimony. " He came unto his own, 
and his own received him not" Though 
in his own name, and by hi» own power, 
he did among them sueh works as no 
other man did ; yet he was despised and 



reiected of men. If the Jewish nstion, 
which eageriy looked for the coming of 
the Messiah, gave him such treatment, 
was it probable that Gentiles, strangers 
to the covenants of promise, would receive 
him more favourably? Yet, in fact, so 
it was. God had foretold : << To Uim 
whom man despiseth, to Him whom the 
nation abhorretn, to a servant of rulers, 
kings shall see and arise, princes also 
shall worship," Isa. xlix. 7. He, who 
had so little influence while he taber- 
nacled on earth; now, when men see 
him no more, becomes the desire and 
delight of all nations. In about thirty 
years after Christ's resurrection, Christ- 
ianity gains ground in most of the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, and pene- 
trates to Parthia, India, and other remote 
corners of the earth. Hundreds, yea, 
sometimes thousands, were converted by 
one sermon. The busy, the idle, the 
profligate, the civilised, the eour^ the 
camp, the schools of philosophy, all 
afforded trophies to the cross. 

Nor did Christianity thus gain ground 
in a dark, illiterate, superstitious age. 
Never was there a period when impos- 
ture bid fairer to be detected, and every 
cunningly devised fable or specious argu- 
ment to be thoroughly sifted. The reli- 
gion preached among the Gentiles did 
not favour their prejudices, flatter their 
pride, or soothe their depraved appetites 
and passions. It called them to abbor 
what, from their infancy, they had been 
taught to venerate ; to embrace opinions 
which the men of wisdom pronounced 
foolishness ; to own One as their Saviour 
and Lord, who hung on a tree ; and not 
to indulge even in sins once dearer to 
them than a right hand or a right eye. 
Great was the opposition the gospel had to 
encounter. The superstition of heathens, 
the bigotry of Jews, the wisdom of phi- 
losophers, the eloquence of orators, the 
ridicule of men of wit, the authority of 
princes, the craft of priests, joined in 
alliance against the gospel, with every 
vicious inclination, every emotion of pride 
in the human heart. 

To oppose the efforts of this formidable 
confederacy, men are employed, of no 
rank and fortune, no power and influence, 
no policy or learning. The bold attempt 
provokes the vengeance of earth and hell 
on them and their followers. Yet fines, 
banishment, torture, death, inflicted with 
every circumstance of cruelty, coiJd not 
deter multitudes, of the tenderest age and 
sex, from boldly and openly pxofessing a 
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xeligioiiy against which, a little before, 
they had been deeply prejudiced. Tent- 
makers, publicans, and fishermen, by 
preaching tbe plain truths of Christianity, 
without the ornaments of eloquence, or 
enticing words of man's wisdom; by 
enforcing duties contrary to every cor- 
rapt affection ; and by patiently suffering 
persecution for the word of their tes- 
timony — are honoured as the instru- 
ments of accomplishing a great and most 
improbable change in the sentiments, 
tempers, and manners of men. The 
more they are persecuted, the more they 
grow. They who led them captive are 
themselves captivated by Divine truth. 
Meanness proves an overmatch for great- 
ness, foolishness for wisdom, weakness 
for strength. Philosophy is baffled and 
silenced by unpolished simplicity. The 
sheep overcome the wolves, the lambs 
the lions, the doves the birds of prey ; 
and the gospel treasure is in earthen 
vessek, that the excellency of the power 
might appear to be of God. The gracious 
influences and. miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit were the only adequate causes 
of those triumphs of the gospel. — 
Ersking, N. 



WARWICK AND ITS CASTLE. 

Of the baronial mansions of feudal 
times which formerly abounded in Eng- 
land, very few have been adapted to the 
habits and requirements of the moderns. 
Some, however, while presenting the 
external features of distant ages, impress- 
ing the beholder with sentiments of chi- 
valry, and calling up to vivid review 
many an historic recollection, have been 
changed into the residences of the opu- 
lent, tbe intelligent, and the refined ; and 
instead of sheltering a rude and austere 
race of msil-clad knights and their vassal 
dependents, have become the special 
retreats of wealth, literature, and the 
arts. 

Great indeed has been tbe advance of 
civilization, knowledge, and civil and 
religious liberty, since such walls could 
bid defiance to kingly despotism, or shel- 
ter baronial insolence. At that period, 
if a sovereign expected submission, he 
must be prepared and willing to lead his 
followers to battle against a rebel power ; 
the law of might seemed to reign su- 
The monarch — ^while he pro- 



fessed to be the father of his people — was 
ready to desolate the home and extermi- 
nate the race of any who resisted his 
authority; and to those only whom he 
found too strong to punish, did he extend 
immunity for rebellion. The result was 
that the barbarous power with which he 
was thus invested, was often employed in 
enthralling, instead of elevating, the peo- 
ple over whom he reigned. 

Possessed of extensive demesnes — 
often the rightful inheritance of others, 
and which he had acquired only because 
they were too weak to defend then^ — he 
conferred them on those who aided his 
ambitious projects ; and thus, not unfre- 
quently finding himself independent of 
his people, he regarded them with con- 
tempt, and crushed them under the iron 
heel of tyranny. Hence arose those 
numerous and determined confederacies, 
some of the members of which appear in 
the annals of England's history as the 
defenders of her liberties ; and hence the 
seed of freedom, which had been lying 
beneath the cold and ungenial soil, gra- 
dually but securely grew, imbibed rich 
and abundant nourishment, and now 
stands forth an object of wonder and 
admiration to all. In the enjoyment of 
our present security, and the prospective 
contemplation of Britain's history, we 
may indeed ** thank God and take 
courage." 

To these considerations we have na- 
turally been led by the contemplation 
of Warwick Castle — the finest relic 
of feudal splendour in the country. 
Its foundation appears to have been laid 
before the Norman conquest; and it is 
probable that Ethelfireda, the daughter of 
king Alfred, here constructed a fortified 
residence.* In the reign of Edward 
the Confessor the property belonged to 
the crown, but history acknowledges no 
earl of Warwick prior to the one created 
by the Conqueror. This was a nobleman 
named Newburgh; and in the time of 
the second earl, the castle appears to 
have been a place of much strength and 
importance. Earl Roger died in 1153, 
and it was then garrisoned by soldiers on 
behalf of Stephen ; but on the advance 
of prince Henry, who was afterwards 
Henry ii., the widow of the earl delivered 
to him the fortress. William de New- 
burgh lived here with great splendour, 
and we are informed that he procured an 
addition of two knights to << the five 
knights and ten serjeants^who before 
• Dugdale. GoOglc 
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kept guard in tbe moat of Warwick 
Castle."* 

The estate remained for nearly two 
centuries in the possession of this family; 
but in the furious contests which charac- 
terised the latter years of the reign of 
Henry in. the castle was regarded as of 
such importance, that the king's precept 
was sent to the archbishop of York and 
William de Cantalupe, requiring good 
security for Margery, sister and heir of 
the earl of Warwick, " that she should 
not take to husband any person whatso- 
ever in whom the king could not repose 
trust as in his own self." For this, the 
strength of the castle was alleged as a 
sufficient reason. Though now impreg- 
nable to open assault, it was sacrificed to 
indiscretion. William Mauduit, who was 
then earl, aware that his enemies were 
encamped at Kenilworth, neglected to 
keep a sufficient guard; his fortress was 
therefore surprised, and, with the excep- 
tion of the towers, levelled with the 
ground, while he, with his countess, was 
carried prisoner to Kenilworth. The 
family of Beauchamp next came into the 
possession of the property; and in the 
reign of £dward in. the walls of the 
castle were rebuilt, the gateways strength- 
ened, and defended with embattled 
towers. By him the portion called Guy's 
tower was erected, wnich is at the north- 
east comer of the castle. 

The marriage of Richard Nevil, the 
son of the earl of Salisbury, in 1449, and 
Anne, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, 
occasioned a transfer of the property. 
This was "the king-maker," with whose 
history all are familiar. He was cer- 
tainly one of the most potent nobles in 
the English peerage ; he was " fierce, 
fearless, haughty, turbulent, yet with a 
chivalric honour. An Achilles without 
his steadiness of purpose, without his 
accomplishments, not without his boasts 
ing or nis vengeful spirit." The splendid 
style of living which he maintained was 
well calculated to secure the regard of 
the people, for Stow tells us that " when 
Richard Nevil attended the parliament 
in London, he brought with him six 
hundred men, all in red jackets, em- 
broidered with ragged staffs, both before 
and behind ; and were lodged in War- 
wick-lane : in whose house six oxen were 
oft eaten at a breakfast, and every tavern 
was full of his meat ; for who that had 
any acquaintance in that house, he should 

* "House of Grevflle," p. I9j following Mag. 
Rot. 20. Hen. ii., etc. 



have had as much sodden and roast aa he 
might carry upon a long dagger." 

On his death on the battle-field of 
Bamet, the earldom was conferred on 
George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, 
who had married Isabel, the daughter of 
the king-maker. This noble and bis son 
having alike met with violent deaths, the 
title was given to John Dudley, who was 
subsequently duke of Northumberland; 
and nine years afterwards it came into 
the possession of his second son, Ambrose 
Dudley, whose eldest son was tbe cele- 
brated earl of Leicester. The title re- 
mained in abeyance till 1618, when it was 
conferred by James i. on Robert Lord 
Rich; and it was then bestowed upon 
a descendant of Fulke Grreville, in whose 
family it remains. The castle was at the 
time of this grant in a ruinous condition, 
having been used for some time as a 
county gaol ; and Dugdale says that the 
repairs cost 20,000/. To the care and 
taste with which the restorations were 
conducted, its present proprietors are 
much indebted. When, from lapse of 
time, the dilapidations had again become 
serious, Francis, the late earl, repaired 
the defective portions with great judg- 
ment, -and made many additions in har- 
mony with the original pile. 

The castle stands on the northern bank 
of the Avon, its foundations resting on 
the solid rock, and impending over the- 
** classic" stream. Those who have re- 
cently enjoyed a visit to Belvoir, where 
no expense has been spared to keep in 
perfect repair every portion of the edi- 
fice ; and especially whose commanding 
position attracts the admiration of all by 
whom it is beheld, may feel somewhat 
disappointed as they look on the dingy 
walls and lethargic waters of Warwick, 
as seen on the approach from Leaming- 
ton. But when they recall the historic 
associations of the past ; when they see 
the embattled turrets of stone, where in a 
long-past century the herald at arms 
demanded the name and purpose of those 
so hardy as to approach unbidden ; or 
picture to themselves the scenes of war 
and revelry which have transpired within 
these walls, they cannot fail to feel an 
interest in the objects before them, which 
will preclude any serious occasion of dis- 
appointment 

The principal entrance to the castle 
faces the east of the town, and is formed 
by a passage cut through the rocks, from 
which but occasional glimpses of the 
towers and battlements can be obtained. 
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It is not till tbe great gate-house is 
pawed that its gigantic proportions are 
seen ; a chained dog was long its only war- 
der — ^a noble animal, who lay stretched 
beneath a great tree, and, as though con- 
I Bcious that he was there merely for show, 
I disdained even to challenge the visitors 
by a growl. A wall, with all needful 
I defences, encloses the great base-court, 
I and was formerly surrounded by a wide 
and deep moat; but this, as in many 
similar instances, is now drained. 
The oldest portions of the castle pre- 
I sent some bold specimens of Norman 
architecture, while other parts display the 
I less tasteful additions of modern times. 
At the south-eastern extremity of the 
long line of buildings is the majestic 
edifice called Caesar's tower, rearing its 
turret to the height of 147 feet, and sup- 
posed to have seen the lapse of at least 
seven centuries. The line of buildings 
which faces the river extends more than 
400 feet, and presents a stupendous and 
picturesque mass. From the level of the 
I water to the basement floor, the rock has 
I been cut away in an almost perpendicular 
face, and is nearly of equal height with 
the whole superincumbent building, while 
I it is diversified by overhanging shrubs, 
plants, and mosses. Guy's tower, 128 
feet high, and built in 1394, is in good 
preservation. Its walls are ten feet 
thick, and it has rooms for its defenders, 
with loopholes, so as to command a wide 
extent. It appears to be of a decorated 
character, and though plain, is perhaps 
the roost perfect remain of the kind in 
existence, and curious alike as to com- 
position and construction. 
One of our poets has said : 

" Now Warwick claims the song ; supremely fair 
In this fair realm ; conspicuous raised to view 
On the firm rock, a beauteous eminence, 
For health and pleasure form'd. Full to the 

south 
A stately range of high embattled walls, 
And lofty towers, and precipices vast, 
Its grandeur, worth, and ancient pomp confess." 

In a greenhouse is the beautiful and 
celebrated specimen of Grecian art, 
known as the Warwick vase. There is 
something very pleasing to the imagina- 
tion in the preservation of this exquisite 
piece of ancient workmanship from the 
time of Alexander of Macedon, the vase 
being generally admitted to have been 
tbe production of the statuary Lysippus. 
It was found at the bottom of a lake at 
the viila of the emperor Adrian, atTivoli, 
was purdiased by sir William Hamilton, 



and consigned to his relative the earl of 
Warwick, by whose liberality it is placed 
in a situation in which it may at.all;, times 
be seen by the public. It is probably 
one of the most entire, and, to a certain 
extent, the most beautiful specimen of 
ancient sculpture of which this country 
is possessed. Its form is nearly spheri- 
cal, with a deep inverted rim, and it is 
composed of white marble. Two inter- 
woven vines wreath their tendrils with 
fruit and foliage round the upper part, 
and form the handles. The centre is 
composed of antique heads, which stand 
in relief; and the skin of a panther, the 
thyrsus* of Bacchus, and other embel- 
lishments, complete the composition. 
The vase is capable of containing 136 
gallons. 

Tbe park attached to the noble castle 
is very extensive, and finely adorned 
with wood and water. A broad gravel 
walk conducts through the grounds, and 
is embowered by a rich variety of ever- 
green foliage ; while vistas, designed with 
great judgment, afibrd fine views of the 
castle, the windings of the Avon, and the 
picturesque scenery of the surrounding 
country. The neighbourhood furnishes 
an almost endless variety of opportunities 
for pleasing excursions, and is diversified 
by the residences of the Warwick, Cla- 
rendon, Leigh, Willoughby, and other 
families ; the ruins of Kenil worth Castle, f 
Guy's Clifi', and other spots of great 
interest to the historian, the antiquary, 
and the tourist. 

The situation of the town of Warwick 
on the acclivity of freestone rock which 
rises on tbe north side of the river Avon, 
rendered it well adapted for defensive 
purposes, and art combined with nature 
to make the spot impregnable. It is 
approached from the campaign country, 
with which it is surrounded, by four prin- 
cipal roads, which are cut throueh the 
rock. The chief streets are well built 
and spacious, and several of them unite 
in the centre of the town. The most 
conspicuous of the public buildings is 
St. Mary's church, which exhibits a sin- 
gular combination of various styles. 
Rickman says, that with the exception of 
the chancel and its adjuncts, it is ** a 
composition of the greatest barbarity; 
but the chancel is an uncommonly fine 



* This was a pole carried by Dionysius, and by 
Satyrs, Msenades, and others who engaged in 
Bacchic rites and festivities. See A then. xiv. 



p. 631, a ; Veil. Pat. ii. 82 ; Dionysia, p. 41 1, a. 
t See Visitor tor November, 1842. 
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specimen of perpendicular work, and the 
east front is remarkably fine, simple in 
its arrangement, yet rich from the ele> 
gance of its parts and the execution of its 
details." On the north side are a monu- 
mental chapel and vestry ; but the great 
feature of the building is the Beauchamp 
chapel, erected in 1464. In the centre is 
a richly executed tomb, with the effigies 
of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick ; 
and there are some other monuments, 
including one of Dudley, earl of Leices- 
ter, which is regarded as an historic 
memento of no small interest. 

The county hall has a facade of free- 
stone, and is enriched with Corinthian 
pilasters, and a central portico of the 
same order, surmounted by a bold trian- 
gular pediment. The principal room is 
more than a hundred feet long and nearly 
fifty in width, and is very elegantly 
ornamented. The civil and criminal 
courts, which are on either side, are neat 
and commodious. 

In the neighbourhood of Warwick are 
the remains of several monastic estab- 
lishments, and at the eastern and western 
extremities of the town are gates. Lei- 
cester's Hospital was originally a hall 
belonging to two guilds, and was con- 
verted to its present use by the earl for 
the reception of tv/elve poor men and a 
master. In 1813 the salary of the prin- 
cipal was raised from 50/. to 400/. a year, 
and the number of inmates increased to 
twenty-two. The college* school was 
originally founded by Henry viii., as a 
free grammar school, and endowed from 
the revenues of the old monasteries. It 
is open to all the boys of the town, and 
has exhibitions of 701. to Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The proximity of Leamington has had 
no small influence on the prosperity of 
Warwick. As the former rose in public 
estimation, many of the tradespeople 
from Warwick opened shops in the new 
town ; but the superior advantages it 
possessed at length withdrew the capital 
and business from the one to the other, 
and with the advance of Leamington, the 
old town became considerably depressed. 
So rapid has been the advance of this 
interesting spot, that within forty years 
it has been transformed from an incon- 
siderable village to one of the hand- 
somest and best-built towns in the 
kingdom. The elegance of its squares, 
crescents, and terraces, and the width 
and cleanness of its streets, please the 
stranger, especially when they are con- 



trasted with many an dd coimtry town. 
It formerly stood on the south of the 
river, but within the last few years it has 
extended to the opposite direction, being 
connected by two handsome stone bridges 
over the Learn. The waters, to which 
the town owes its celebrity, comprise 
eleven different streams, and comprise 
saline, sulphureous, and chalybeate. The 
pump-rooms and baths are constantly 
supplied with water from the springs, 
and are fitted up with the usual attention 
to comfort and elegance. The Warwick 
and Northampton canal passes close to 
the town, and by its union with other 
lines of canal communication, gives it 
the advantages of extensive inland navi- 
gation. 

The increased facilities which have 
been afibrded of access to Leamington 
and the neighbourhood by the formation 
of the branch of the London and Bir- 
mingham line from Coventry, has given 
no small impetus to the prosperity of the 
town ; and it is now the resort of great 
numbers from the surrounding counties, 
the manufacturing districts, and the me- 
tropolis itself. The branch line is about 
nine miles in length, and 103 from Lon- 
don, being within a three hours' journey 
by express train. It was constructed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, occupying eighteen months 
in completion, and costing 170,000/. The 
line is of somewhat peculiar construction, 
forming a continual series of ascents and 
descents. 

Kenilworth, the only station between 
Coventry and Leamington, is five miles 
from the former and about four from the 
latter ; it is situated on the outskirts of 
the town, and within a stone's throw of 
the castle. It is built of Kenilworth 
stone. The Leamington station is ele- 
gantly constructed, of Roman Doric 
style, and is pleasantly situated on the 
main road between Leamington and 
Warwick, at a place called Emscott, in 
the parish of Millverton. 

One of the principal works on the line 
is the Milburn viaduct, prettily situated 
in the centre of a valley, and composed 
of seventeen arches of red brick faced 
with stone. A timber bridge, of fifty 
feet span, unites the roads of LeeVr 
Wooton, Hill-Wooton, and Stoneleigh, 
with Guy's Cliff— so named after the 
celebrated earl of Warwick. The Avon 
viaduct, a beautiful structure, is com- 
posed of nine arches of sixty feet span. 
The line runs chiefly through the estates 
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of the earl of Warwick and lord Leigh, 
and the latter has his family escutcheon, 
in very beautiful style, in granite cha- 
racters, on the firont of one of the 
bridges. 

The journey between Leamington 
and Coventry formerly occupied an hour 
and a half; it is now accomplished in 
eighteen or twenty minutes. A direct 
line is in coiurse of construction from 
Xeamington to Rugby, which will be a 
considerable advantage to travellers to 
and from the metropcSls. Railways will 
also be formed to connect Leamington 
with Birmingham by Henley-in-Arden, 
by joining the Birmingham and Oxford 
line, so that a communication will be 
afforded with the districts to the south. 
This line will be connected with the Lon- 
don and North Western by the Rugby 
and Oxford, and the Buckinghamshire 
Railway, which will terminate both at 
Bletchley and Aylesbury. When all 
ihese, however, will be finished, it is 
difficult to predict; but the attractions 
thus furnished by the spot will be then 
fully rendered available. 

The facilities now afforded induce 
many to visit them, while thousands take 
pedestrian tours, or travel on horseback 
or in gigs to see the hills and vales of 
Warwickshire; and in the contrast which 
u thus afforded to the crowded thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, or the bustle of 
the provincial town, they fully reciprocate 
the sentiment of old Du Bartas: 

** Oh thrice, thrice happy he, who shuns the care 
Of city troubles 1" 

His knowledge of the land of his birth 
and of the family of man are increased, 
his sympathies are expanded, his tastes 
improved by the enjoyment of the beau- 
ties of nature, and he returns to the 
duties that await him with invigorated 
health, and pleasing and hopeful antici- 
pations. F. S. W. 



MEDUSJE, OR JELLT-FISHES. 

I EMfLOYED the few hours of the 
Saturday evening that intervened be- 
tween the time of our arrest and night- 
fall, in fishing from our little boat for 
medusae with a bucket. They had risen 
by myriads from the bottom as the wind 
fell, and were mottling the green depths 
of tiie water below and around, far as the 
eye could reach. Among the commoner 



kinds, the kind with the four purple 
rings on the area of its flat bell, which 
ever vibrates without sound, and the kind 
with the fringe of dingy brown, and the 
long stinging tails, of which I have some- 
times borne from my swimming excur- 
sions the nettle-like smart for hours, 
there were at least two species of more 
unusual occurrence, both of them very 
minute. The one, scarcely larger than 
a shilling, bore the common umbellifer- 
ous form, but had its area inscribed by a 
pretty orange- coloured wheel j the other, 
still more minute, and which presented 
in the water the appearance of a small 
hazel-nut of a brownish yellow hue, I 
was disposed to set down as a species of 
beroe. On getting one caught, however, 
and transferred to a bowl, I found that the 
brownish-coloured, melon-shaped mass, 
though ribbed like the heroe, did not 
represent the true outline of the animal ; 
it formed merely the centre of a trans- 
parent gelatinous bell, which, though 
scarce visible even in the bowl, proved a 
most efficient instrument of motion. Such 
were its contractile powers, that its sides 
nearly closed at every stroke behind the 
opaque orbicular centre, like the legs of 
a vigorous swimmer; and the animal, 
unlike its more bulky congeners — that, 
despite of their slow but persevering 
flappings, seemed greatly at the mercy 
of the tide, and progressed all one way — 
shot as it willed, backwards, forwards, or 
athwart. As the evening closed, and the 
depths beneath presented a dingier and 
yet dingier green, until at length all had 
become black, the distinctive colours of 
the acelpha — the purple, the orange, and 
the brown — faded and disappeared, and 
the creatures hung out, instead, their 
pale, phosphoric lights, like the lanterns 
of a fleet hoisted high to prevent collision 
in the darkness. Now they gleamed dim 
and indistinct, as they drifted undisturbed 
through the upper depths, and now they 
flamed out bright and green, like beacon 
torches, as the tide dashed them against 
the vessel's sides. I bethought me of 
the gorgeous description of Coleridge, 
and felt all its beauty : 

*' They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rear'd, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 
Within the shadow of the ship 

I watch'd their rich attire — 
Blue, glassy green, and velvet black : 
They curl'd and swam, and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire." 

— Miller's " Summer Ramble*' 

D^T^rry Google 
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BROCKY, THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 

There is much truth in this French 
proverh : " The sure way to he deceived 
is to helieve ourselves more cunning than 
the rest of the world." The character of 
" Brocky, the lawyer/' as he used to he 
termed hy his neighbours, may he offered 
as an apt illustration of this truth. 

"Brocky, the lawyer," was not a 
lawyer in reality. He had never heen 
initiated into the mysteries of the law ; 
had never perhaps seen even the binding 
of the elaborate works of Coke and Lit- 
tleton, or Chitty, or any of the great 
masters of the law ; and certainly he 
had never read their learned contents. 
" Brocky the lawyer " was, in fact, a 
tradesman who set himself up for an 
oracle in all matters appertaining to the 
law, without ever having troubled his 
head with anything in the shape of a 
book, or being instructed therein by a 
master. 

That man must certainly possess a dull 
intellect who cannot learn much, even 
in matters of law, from observation ; and 
his intellect must be still more obtuse if 
he cannot learn still more from experi- 
ence. These were the means, and espe- 
cially the latter, by which " Brocky the 
lawyer" obtained his legal knowledge. 

" A long head," according to common 
report, had " Brocky the lawyer." Was 
any villager in difficulties ; did he stand 
in fear of that most dreaded personage, 
the bailiff; or did he want to overreach 
his neighbour, he was sure to consult 
"the lawyer." He had such "a long 
head :" no one could measure its length 
or fathom its depth. 

Yet, strange to say, wise as " Brocky 
the lawyer" was in the law, he was 
scarcely ever unentangled from its 
meshes. I remember a tall man, wear- 
ing a glazed hat, who often used to be 
seen walking up our village with a ma- 
jestic air, and lonp; strides, and people 
used to run to their doors or their win- 
dows, to see which house he was going 
to visit. That noted personage was the 
sheriff's officer, and it was by a rare 
chance that he passed the door of 
"Brocky the lawyer." An unwelcome 
visitor he was, no doubt ; but the doors 
could not be locked against, him, and, 
however unwelcome, he must be received. 
There is no withstanding the power of 
the law; nor is there any means by 
which one can evade its officers. A man 
may, indeed, lock himself up for a time. 



as " Brocky the lawyer" used to do ; but, 
sooner or later, the sheriff^ s officer was 
sure to find out his hiding-place, and 
deliver into his hands his credentials in 
the shape of a writ. 

It was wonderful, however, to see how 
well and how long " Brocky the lawyer" 
stood his ground. People thought he 
would now certainly be ruined, when 
they saw the man with a glazed hat 
darkening his doors ; but though he was 
often " sold out," yet he rose again like 
another phoenix from his ashes. It was 
this that gained him so much celebrity as 
a man with " a long head." 

Notwithstanding, the secret by which 
" Brocky the lawyer" so long kept his 
ground was by no means so profound as 
was imagined. It was more by craft and 
dishonest practices than from wisdom. 
When "sold out," there were yet means 
by which he could again well repleaish 
his shop. His credit was gone among 
those wno had received a shilling in the 
pound ; but the world is wide, and there 
were many ignorant of his devices, and 
hence his shop was soon filled again with 
goods. People stared at the full supply 
offered to their view in the windows, wai 
were often tempted to go in and purchase 
some articles, just to see whether the 
shelves were as full as the windows indi- 
cated. And full they were, to their uMer 
astonishment: but then they attributed 
the marvel to his "long head." The 
man with a glazed hat might strip him 
of everything ; but still " Brocky the 
lawyer" was too knowing for him. He 
could fill his shop as quickly as " Mr. 
Sheriff's-officer" could clear it out» He 
was, in fact, more than a match for the 
man with the glazed hat : he had such 
" a long head." ' 

Such was the general opinion of his 
character. Some few saw it in its time 
colours, and spoke of it with reprehen*- 
sion; but they were deemed .uncha- 
ritable : others attributed his repeated 
failures to misfortune; but they knew 
nothing about it. He was not unfor- 
tunate ; or if he was, his " long head" 
enabled him to stand his ground. 

Thus years rolled away. But there is 
an end of all things, however stable they 
may appear; and a house built on the 
sand cannot expect to be enduring. The 
name of "Brocky the lawyer" had so 
often been gazetted, that it became a 
name known and noted in the com- 
mercial world in no very favourable 
light. A man who often deceives, can* 
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not hope to be trusted when his character 
is folly discovered. If a man's reputa- 
tion for probity and honesty be once 
lost, however long his head may be, he 
cannot recover it. Such was the experi- 
ence of ** Brocky the lawyer." The man 
with a glazed hat finally came for the 
last time, and tripped him up. He could 
no longer stand his ground against him : 
he was, after much apparent prosperity, 
sold out and ruined. 

" Honesty is the best policy." As an 
old writer remarks, "it is the best se- 
curity in nature. It does business with- 
out expense, trouble, or delay. It takes 
BO ^advantage of mortality, of the want of 
writings, of the ambiguity of words, or 
the omission of forms." The world 
generally admires it, if it is not generally 
practised. It was curious to hear the 
opinions of " Brocky the lawyer's" con- 
duet af^r his downfall. Even those who 
had admired his " long head," pro- 
nounced him a knave ; and there were 
some who denounced him as a cheat. 
He even sunk many fathoms, if the 
expression may be used, in his own 
estimation. 

"Oh, sir!" remarked "Brocky the 
lawyer," to the writer of this article, 
' ' had I been honest in all my dealings, 
what a world of sorrow should I have 
esMped ! My dishonest practices rise up 
in judgment against me. Better had it 
heen S>r me if I had contented myself 
with a little, gained by honest industry, 
than have sought wealth by overreach- 
ing the world. I have been a self- 
deceiver : I have overreached others, but 
in doing so have sadly overreached my- 
self. My sin has found me out." 

And thus will the sin of dishonesty 
ever find out those who practise it. It 
procures for a man misery both in this 
world and the next. Even though the 
world should not discover it, conscience 
will ; and conscience is a bold accuser of 
guilt. If conscience, indeed, be not our 
ruler, it will be our tormentor ; for what- 
ever faculty of the soul or member of the 
hody commits sin, the guilt of it runs 
into the conscience, and settles there, 
as the impurities of a city pass into the 
common sewer. There is a kind of elas- 
tic power in it that will bear itself up, if 
it be innocent, whatever reproach may 
be cast upon it ; but if it be guilty, it will 
rise up to condemn the sinner — and its 
voice IS as the voice of thunder : how- 
aver deaf the man may be whom it 
accuses, it must and will be heard. As I 



have watched the downcast look of 
" Brocky the lawyer," in his age, I have 
often said to myself, "He is oppressed 
by the voice of conscience." That was 
wise counsel which the great apostle of 
the Gentiles gave to the Roman converts, 
and deserves to be written in letters of 
gold on the walls of every Christian's 
dwelling — " Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men," Rom. xii. 17. 
That is, all who bear the name of Chris- 
tians should study and take care to do 
all that is amiable and creditable, and 
recommend religion to all with whom 
they may converse. A Christian should 
not only be a Christian in name, but in 
reality, — in deed and in truth; other- 
wise, better had^it been for him had he 
been born in a land where the light of 
Christianity has never shone, and where 
the name of Christian is unknown. It 
will be more tolerable for those who wor- 
ship their gods of wood, or stone, or 
brass ; or those whose bones and sinews 
are crushed under the huge rolling 
wheels of the car of Juggernaut, in the 
day of judgment, than for him. " That 
servant, which knew his Lord's will, and 
prepared not himself, neither did accord- 
ing to his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes. But he that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes. For unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall be 
much required," Luke xii. 47, 48. 

E,F. 
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The atmosphere immediately incum- 
bent upon the earth has probably the 
power of absorbing and retaining more ot 
the blue rays of light than that at greater 
altitudes ; and thus, when we cast our 
eyes on high, we look through a volume 
of the densest air, replete with blue light ; 
and so likewise, if we look abroad over 
an extensive tract of country, the horizon 
of which is formed by distant hills, they 
appear blue, or in other words, they par- 
take of the colour of the medium tmrough 
which they are viewed ; if we journey 
to them, their blue colour gradually 
vanishes, and at length their ordinary 
colours appear ; and now, looking from 
the hills towards the spot from whence 
we journeyed, it in turn appears blue. 

*.*The ridge called 'The Blue Moun- 
taias,' in Australia, another of the same 
name in America, and many others else- 
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where, are not really blue, for they pos* 
sese all the diversity of scenery whieh 
their climates can give ; but to the eye 
which first discovered them, bent on them 
generally from a distance, they all at first 
appeared blue, and they have retained 
the name." 

The air contained in a spacious hall or 
room is too small in volume to affect the 
eye with an impression of blue colour, 
and all objects appear of their natural 
tint; the same as an alabaster figure will 
appear beautifully white when viewed 
through a thin glass shade, but will gra- 
dually appear green, upon being covered 
with three or four additional shades, 
although they are of equal thickness and 
transparency ; and if several more be 
employed, the vase will at length become 
invisible. 

The red appearance of the evening and 
morning sky, so popularly known as in- 
dicative of fair and foul weather, was 
chosen by the Saviour of mankind, as the 
medium of a reproof, similar in its force 
and tendency to that which has already 
engaged our attention, in humbly endea- 
vouring to present its philosophical in- 
terpretation. "When it is evening ye 
say, It will be fair weather : for the sky 
is red. And in the morning, It will be 
foul weather to-day : for the sky is red 
and lowering.'' 

The astronomer proves, that in conse- 
quence of the refractive or light^bending 
power of the atmosphere, the sun is 
visible for a considerable time after actual 
sunset, and also before actual sunrise ; 
the chemist ascertains the fact, that at 
actual sunset, the surface of the earth 
radiates heat, and the watery vapour, 
present throughout a vast height of the 
atmosphere, immediately enters into a 
state of incipient condensation ; he there- 
fore presumes the glow of light that so 
often blushes in the sky during a summer 
or autumnal sunset, may depend upon 
the vesicular vapour reflecting the red 
rays more powerfully than the others, for 
he discovers, that if light be transmitted 
through steam mingled with air — and 
therefore on the verge of condensation — • 
that it assumes a deep orange or red 
colour. 

"The red colour of the sky at sunset is 
indicative of fine weather ; for although 
watery vapour is present in the air, it is 
probably only on the verge of incipient 
condensation, and not sufficiently con- 
densed to form rain-clouds; and this 
slowly progressive transition of vast 



volumes of ihe air tiurongh the l8mpe»' 
tore of the dew-point can only occur in 
serene weather at sunset, and not at snn<* 
rile." 

" The red and lowering appemranoe of 
the morning sky, which indicatea foal 
weather, probably depends upon such an 
excess of vapour being present in the 
whole atmosphere, that clouds are acto- 
ally forming in the higher regions, con-> 
trary to the direct tendency of the rising 
sun to dissipate them ; they accordingly 
reflect the red rays of light abundanuy, 
and are considered as announcing a 
speedy precipitation of rain." 

" In the morning, in fine weather, the 
strata of the air near the surface of the 
earth alone, and in the lowest and most 
sheltered spots, are in a state of absolute 
dampness ; the more elevated regions 
are comparatively free from humidity, 
and the morning light is grey. The 
vapours which, during the reversion of the 
process, might probably reflect the red 
rays, are not elevated until the action of 
the sun upon the surface of the earth has 
continued long enough to impart a sensi' 
ble warmth, by which time the moment 
of sunrise is past, and the sun has risen 
above the horizontal vapours." 

The close observance of natural phe- 
nomena by our ancestors gave rise te 
many sayings and proverbs, of which 
several have been presented ; and we 
find another concerning the appearance 
of the skies that we have just coiteilleredi 

" An evening red, and morning gtt% 
Will set the traveller on his way ; 
But an evening grey, and a morning red, 
Will pour down rain on the traveller's hesd." 

The "rainbow," that so ft«qnentiy 
adorns and gladdens the clouded, watery 
heavens, in full display of gorgeous* 
coloured zones of first-created light, as 
the token of the covenant between God 
and man, that the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh, must 
be esteemed as the most beautifhl and 
magnificent atmospheric phenomenon 
that we behold throughout tne four sea* 
sons of the revolving year. 

The rainbow invariably appears in that 
part of the heavens which during the 
day is directly opposite to the sun, and 
whilst rain is falling between the dark 
clouds in one quarter, and the solar beami 
in the other ; these, under most circum-* 
stances, impinging upon pellucid dropi 
of water, will either directly pass through 
them in right lines, or if refracted frwA 
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mh eoune, they iriU, upon emerging 
ftem the drops, immediately resume it, 
and pass onward as colourless light 

Under certain natural conditions, which, 
merely to facilitate our inquiry, may for 
the moment he called extraordinary, the 
solar rays impinging upon drops of 
water will not only pass through them, 
or be simply refracted, as alK>ve, hut 
upon emerging from the drops, a portion 
of the rays will continue to pass onward 
as (M^ourless light after ordinary refrac- 
tion; whilst another portion deviates 
from such path, and is further refracted, 
or broken, into seven extraordinary- 
coloured rays, or prismatic rays. 

This extraordinary or coloured refrac- 
tion or analysis of solar light is frequently 
presented by drops of morning dew, but 
m greater perfection by drops of rain, in 
falling through the atmosphere, between 
a dark cloud and the brilliant sun, the 
rays of which entering and emerging 
from successive drops are refracted into 
violet light, which departs furthest from 
the path that the unaltered rays would 
have pursued, and into red light, which 
keeps nearest the path that the unaltered 
rays would have pursued; thus the ex- 
ternal and the internal fringes of the 
rainbow are formed, and they include 
within their zones the remaining coloured 
wys in the order of their inherent re- 
fiangibility, the indigo, blue, and green 
being nearest the violet, whilst the yellow 
and orange are nearest the red; thus 
presenting a perfect rainbow of the seven 
colours of analysed light. 

Or in more technical terms; the violet, 
indigo, blue, and green rays are the most 
refrangible, whilst the yellow, orange, 
and red are the least refrangible rays of 
solar light. The rainbow, therefore, is 
said to present a magnificent natural 
example of its analysis ; for the coloured 
rays cannot be divided into others. 

When a single and perfect rainbow 
appears, its interior fringe is red, and its 
exterior fringe is violet ; but a " double 
rainbow" is most frequent— a phenome- 
non, that is, of one bow within another ; 
«nd then not only are the colours of 
the inner and smaller, or primary bow, 
more vivid than those of the outer and 
larger, or secondary bow, but they are 
exactly in the reverse order, the interior 
fringe of the inner bow being violet, and 
its exterior fringe being red. 
||The following ancient and popular 
proverb concerning the rainbow affords 
one more example of a refined phy- 



sical truth appearing in plain homely 
guise: 

" A rainbow ia the morning ia the shepherd's 
warning, 
A rainbow at night is th« shepherd's delight." 

" This old proverb is generally correct, 
as a rainbow can only occur when the 
clouds containing or idepositing the rain 
are opposite to the sun ; and in the even- 
ing the rainbow is in the east, and in the 
morning in the west ; and as our heavy 
rains in this climate are usually brought 
by the westerly wind, a rainbow in the 
west indicates that the bad weather is on 
the road by the wind to us ; whereas the 
rainbow in the east proves that the rain 
in the clouds is passing from us. 

''As an indication of wet weather 
approaching, nothing is more certain 
than a halo round the moon, which is 
produced by the precipitated water ; and 
the larger the circle, the nearer the 
clouds, and consequently the more ready 
to fall." 

All things demand equal attention 
from him who truly loves and desires 
knowledge ; thus the foregoing explana- 
tion of the homely proverb emanated 
from the most enlightened philosopher 
that ever devoted his talents to the fascia 
nating science of chemistry. — Griffiths, 



CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE. 

There are a number of persons among 
professing Christians whose minds are 
almost ever dwelling on certain high 
points of doctrine, sought chiefly in the 
book of God's eternal decrees. And it 
is on these doctrines that they found, in 
some manner, an absolute assurance of 
their being in Christ, in the Divine 
favour, children of God, and therefore 
as sure of heaven as if they were there. 
Now God forbid that, with the New 
Testament before U9, and a multitude of 
pious examples, we should deny, or for 
an instant doubt, that there is a firm and 
rational assurance of salvation attainable 
in this life ; or that any one of us should 
not earnestly seek to attain it. But how 
attained? — whereon founded? Do the 
Scriptures and reason authorize any 
other principle or process than this, 
namely, that a man do most carefully 
ascertain what it is that, according to 
the Divine word, constitutes a Christian ; 
and then, make a most faithful investiga* 
tion into the state of his soul and his life, 
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to ascertain ilrhetber that which constitutes 
a Christian be actually there ; and if it be, 
to take the assurance, and bless God 
for the evidence ; and bless him for hav- 
ing wrought in them this preternatural 
character ? But the persons we speak of 
refuse to have the matter placed on this 
ground. Not wholly indeed, perhaps, 
for they will somewhat equivocate ; but 
in substance they refuse it, and will 
maintain their assurance independently 
of it. And they describe it nearly as if 
it had come to them by a distinct, posi- 
tive, and formal revelation from heaven ; 
setting aside all need of any such rule of 
evidence as we have spoken of. We are 
not ignorant, that men of eminent piety 
and holiness have often received a kiiid 
of blissful illapses and irradiations into 
their souls, bearing to them (we may call 
it) a mystical testimony, to confirm and 
animate into triumph the assurance 
founded on evidence. And, questionless, 
elevated and humble piety, in commu- 
nion with God, will often receive such 
rays from his countenance. But these 
devout spirits have been careful not to 
substitute such confirmatory impressions 
for the tangible basis of evidence on 
which the question rested. They recurred 
to this in their repeated self- examinations 
and self-judgments ; and earnestly insisted 
on it in their religious instructions. And 
as to the practical influence of this their 
happy assurance ; it has both served to 
rectify, still more highly, their conscience 
and moral principles, and to repress any 
disposition to a self-righteous arrogance 
toward persons less favoured in point of 
religious confidence. Whereas, some such 
persons as we are referring to, betray 
that their assurance, which'takes its stand 
on so lofty a position, independent of a 
faithful estimate of the heart and life, has 
an unsanctifying effect ; it slackens and 
narrows the force and compass of the 
jurisdiction of conscience; and, especi- 
ally, cherishes in them the spirit of the 
text : " Stand by thyself, come not near 
to me; for I am holier than thou." They 
can look with pride, not with pious grati- 
tude, from a high and privileged con- 
dition, on those who are sufiTering doubts 
and solicitude respecting their state to- 
ward God and a future world. — Foster. 



THE ONLY WORD OF GOD. 
That traditions of men should be 
obtruded unto us for articles of religion, 
«nd admitted for parts of God's worship; 



or that any traditions should be accepted 
for parcels of God's word, beside the 
Holy Scriptures, and such doctrines as 
are either expressly therein contained, or 
by sound inference may be deduced fi^om 
thence, I think we have reason to gainssy, 
as long as for the first we have this direct 
sentence from God himself, Matt xv. 9: 
** In vain they do worship me, teachmg 
for doctrines the commandments of 
men ;" and for the second, the express 
warrant of the apostle, 2 Tim. iii. 15, 17, 
testifying, of the Holy Scriptures, not 
only that they are able to make us wise 
unto salvation, which they would not be 
able to 4o if they did not contain all 
things necessary to salvation ; but also, 
that by them the man of God (that is, 
the minister of God's word, unto whom 
it appertaineth to declare all the counsel 
of God,) may be perfectly instructed to 
every good work ; which could not be if 
the Scriptures did not contain all the 
counsel of God which was fit for him 
to learn, or if there were any other word 
of God which he were bound to teach, 
that should not be contained within the 
limite of the book of God^^Archbishop 
Usher. 



CARBONIC ACID IN ROOMS. 
It is commonly supposed that the car- 
bonic acid resulting from burning char- 
coal , in a brasier remains as a heavy 
stratum of vapour upon the floor of the 
ffrotto del cane, and that no danger is to 
be apprehended in entering the apart- 
ment if a person stand upright; but this 
notion is seriously erroneous, as the 
chemist can prove. In fact, as carbonie 
acid is formed during the combustion of 
charcoal, it is materially lighter than air, 
because it is of an exceedingly high tem- 
perature, or in other words, rarefied by 
the heat; and accordingly it ascends m 
virtue of this thermal levity, and blends 
uniformly with the air of the apart- 
ment, whilst another curious action w 
simultaneously ensuing; namely, the 
charcoal, in order to burn and to continne 
burning, must have oxygen; it tftl^J 
this from the air to form carbonic acid, 
but leaves the nitrogen, which is equally 
mephitic, so that in the course of a very 
short time, if no egress be permitted for 
these substances so inimical to life, the 
entire volume of the air becomes w- 
roughly vitiated, and a person ente^g 
the anartment would be suffocated.— i«P. 

BuUder. Digitized by GoOglC 
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The Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 



THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER. 

The largest white-bill woodpecker of 
Catesby, ivory-billed woodpecker and 
large log-cock of the Anglo-Americans, 
i« thus described : — Black, with a gloss 
of green. Fore part of the head black, 
the rest of the crest crimson, with some 
^hite at the base. A stripe of white 
proceeding from a little below the eye, 
down each side of the neck, and along 
the back, (where the two are about an 
inch apart,) nearly to the rump. Tail 
black, tapering from the two exterior 
feaUiers, which are three inches shorter 
than the middle ones ; the feathers con- 
cave below. Legs lead colour. Bill an 
inch broad at the base, of the colour and 
consistence of ivory, and channeled. 
Tongue alao white. Iris vivid yellow. 



Length about twenty inches; alar ex- 
tent about thirty inches. 

This bird is found in Brazil, Mexico, 
and the Southern States, is seldom seen 
to the north of Virginia, and but rarely 
in that state. 

Catesby says that these birds subsist 
chiefly on ants, wood-worms, and other 
insects, which they hew out of rotten 
trees, nature having so formed their bills 
that in an hour or two they will raise a 
bushel of chips, for which the Spaniards 
call them carpenter os. He adds, that 
their bills are much valued by the Canada 
Indians, who make coronets of them for 
their princes and great warriors, by fix- 
ing them round a wreath, with their 
points outward. The northern Indians, 
he tells us, having none of these birds in 
their cold country, purchase them of the 
2a 
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soutbern people) at the price of two, and 
gometimes three buckskins a bill. 

Nuttall states tbat it is a constant 
resident in the countries where it is 
found, in the warmer regions, breeding 
in the rainy season, and that the pair are 
believed to be united for life. *' More 
vagrant," says Nuttall, in continuation, 
''and independent than the rest of his 
family, he is never found in the precincts 
of cultivated tracts; the scene of his 
dominion is the lonely forest, amidst 
trees of the greatest magnitude. His 
reiterated trumpeting note, somewhat 
similar to the high tones of the clarionet 
(pait, pait, pait, pait) is heard soon after 
day, and until a late morning hour, 
echoing loudly from the recesses of the 
dark cypress swamps, where he dwells in 
domestic security, without showing any 
impertinent or necessary desire to quit 
his native solitary abodes. Upon the 
giant trunk and inaccessible and moss- 
grown arms of this colossus of the forest, 
and amidst inaccessible and almost ruin- 
ous piles of mouldering logs, the high 
rattling clarion and repeated strokes of 
this princely woodpecker are often the 
only sounds which vibrate through and 
communicate an air of life to those dis- 
mal wilds. His stridulous, interrupted 
call, and loud industrious blows may 
often be heard for more than half a mile, 
and become audible at various distances, 
as the elevated mechanic raises or de- 
presses his voice, or as he flags or exerts 
himself in his laborious employment. 
His retiring habits, loud notes, and sin- 
gular occupation, amidst sceues so savage 
yet majestic, afford withal a peculiar 
scene of solemn grandeur, on which the 
mind dwells for a moment with sublime 
contemplation, convinced that there is no 
scene in nature devoid of harmonious 
consistence. 

**Nor is the performance of this indus- 
trious hermit less remarkable than the 
peals of his sonorous voice, or the loud 
choppings of his powerful bill. He is 
soon surrounded with striking monu- 
ments of his industry : like a real car- 
penter, (a nickname given him by the 
Spaniards,) he is seen surrounded with 
cart-loads of chips and broad flakes of 
bark, which rapidly accumulate round 
the roots of the tall pine and cypress 
where he has been a few hours em- 
ployed ; the work of half a dozen men, 
felling trees for a whole morning, would 
scarcely exceed the pile he has produced 
in quest of a single breakfast upon those 



insect larvs which have already, per- 
haps, succeeded in deadenine the tree 
preparatory to his repast. Many thou- 
sand acres of pine-trees in the Southern 
States have been destroyed in a single 
season by the insidious attacks of insects, 
which in the dormant state are not larger 
than a grain of rice. It is in quest of 
these enemies of the most imposing part 
of the vegetable creation that the indui- 
trious and indefatigable woodpecker ex- 
ercises his peculiar labour. In the sound 
and healthy tree he finds nothing which 
serves him for food.** 

Wilson, whose "American Ornitho- 
logy" is known to every lover of the 
subject and of nature, wounded one of 
these birds. His narrative is painful. 
The woodpecker did not survive his cap- 
tivity more than three days, during 
which he manifested an unconquerable 
spirit, and refused all sustenance. When 
he was taken he uttered cries almost like 
those of an infant ; aud no sooner was he 
left alone fbr an hour, than he so worked 
that he nearly made a way through the 
wooden house in which he was confined. 
He severely wounded Wilson whilst the 
naturalist was sketching him, and died 
with unabated spirit. This unconquer- 
able courage most probably gave the head 
and bill of the bird so much value in the 
eyes of the Indian. 

The four or five white eggs are gene- 
rally deposited in a hole in the trunk of a 
cypress-tree, at a considerable height, at 
which both the male and female have 
laboured, to enlarge and fit it for the 
purposes of incubation, till it is some two 
or more feet in depth. About the middle 
of June, the young are seen abroad. 
Besides the usual arboreal insects, this 
woodpecker, it is said, is fond of grapes 
and other berries ; but Indian corn, other 
grain, or any orchard fruit, it does aOt 
touch, according to good authorities. 



LICHENS.— No. n. 

The Iceland moss is very abundant it 
the north of Germany, and during years 
of scarcity in Saxony, it has been JM*^ 
dered and mingled with flour. It it i 
rugged, bushy-looking plant, growing oa 
rocks, and about two or three inohes 
high. 

A lichen, which is common in sonae « 
the mountainous districts of Great BritaiHy 
and covers at all seasons of the year with 
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its sliaggy olive-green enists some of 
our old tree?, is often substituted for 
the Iceland moss, and appears to J^aye 
equally tonic properties. This is the 
liverwort sticta, and it is used in Siberia 
for giving tbe bitter principle to ale. 
Almost all tbe species of sticta grow on 
trees, in form of rudely-sbapen leaves, 
and tbey are among tbe handsomest of 
our native lichens. 

Equal to the Iddand moss in its use- 
fnlness to man and animals, is that well- 
known lichen of the north, called the 
leindeer mos9, which, as Linnaeus has 
observed, grows in greater abundance 
than any other vegetable throughout 
Lapland. The Almighty hand which 
planted it, has adapted this humble vege- 
table to the climate, as well as to the 
necessities of these cheerless regions. On 
this herbage the reindeer of the Lap- 
lander subsists during the greater portion 
of the year. These animals vnll not feed 
upon hay, and will eat no dried plants, 
except some species of horsetail ; but 
when the summer's wind blows over the 
mountains, they will range away from 
the store of lichens to feed upon the wild 
flowers and green pastures. Lapland 
has these, too, in their season ; and then 
the reindeer crops the blue sow thistle, 
sod the marsh trefoil, and the lady's 
nan tie, and the rosebag willow, and all 
those blossoms which the Laplander 
terms the Midsommar's blomster, and 
they eat the young shoots of the moun- 
tain shrubs, which they crop hastily as 
they pass along. But the reindeer moss 
18 the grand means of support to the 
herds of deer; and as the lichen is adapted 
to the wants of the animal, so the animal 
is fitted to be the stay and comfort of the 
people of the land. 

To the Laplander, the reindeer is his 
Sole property, and some of the richest of 
the mountaineers possess from five hun- 
dred even to a thousand of these animals. 
"Thomson, in hi^ " Seasons," thus notices 
them : 



The reindeer foim theii riches. These their 

tents, 
Their r«b«s, their beds, and all their homely 

wealth 
Bnpply, their wholesome fare and cheerful cnps. 
Obsequious at their calV the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them 

swift 
(^er hill and dale, heaped into on« expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep, 
^ith a blue crust of ice unbounded glazed, 
By dancing meteors seen, that ceaseless shake 
A waving blaze i^ected o'er the heavens, 
And vivid moon and stars that keener play 
with doable lustre, firom the glassy waste." 



HofTberg says that there are two varie- 
ties of the reindeer lichen, one of which, 
called the woodland species, covers over 
the sandy gravelly fields, and makes 
them as white as if the snow or the hoary 
frost of heaven h<ld fallen over them. 
The large barren desert lands of Lap- 
land are white with it, and marshes and 
dry rocks are clad in its rugged tufts. 
The Alpine species is to the mountains 
what the woodland kind is to the plains ; 
and when from a mountain height the 
pines and firs of a forest are cut down, 
then this lichen springs up in thickest 
abundance. The Laplander in these 
districts has wood enough and to spare, 
and he can afford, now and then, to bum 
a whole forest for the sake of the valuable 
lichen, which rises among the ashes of 
the fallen trees, getting larger and larger 
every year, till, after ten successive sea- 
sons, it becomes a plantation of immense 
value. The Laplander rejoices in his 
desert, white with the crops of reindeer 
moss, as we should rejoice in the rich 
fruit of the corn-field, or as the native of 
the sunny south would be gladdened by 
his vineyard and olive- yard. 

These people often take their herds, 
during the summer season, to some of 
the highest spots of the mountains, when 
the scene seems dreary and cold in the 
extreme, and when, as Barron observes, 
no signs of vegetation are exhibited, save 
here and there some scanty bed of moss 
and lichen, the most common of which 
is the reindeer species. Here this tra- 
veller found these poor but contented 
people living in huts made of the poles 
of the birch tree and grass tufts, braving 
the sun and the cold winds and furious 
storms of the mountains, for the sake of 
the pasturage, which their heights afforded 
for their herds of deer. In winter, how- 
ever, the greater number of these animals 
come down to the plains, and, rooting 
under the snow for the lichen, bring it 
out from some depth below the surface. 
This they are enabled to do by means of 
the hard skin with which the nose, fore- 
head, and feet are covered, and which 
protects them from the icy crust that iVs 
upon the snow. Sad, indeed, is it for tha 
poor Laplander and his herd, when the 
cold winter season commences with heavy 
rains. This is not often, but when it is 
the case, the water hardens into ice, 
which, hiding the lichen, as with a thick, 
firm crust, brings starvation alike to the 
reindeer and their owners. Many rein- 
deer perish for want of food under such 
2 a2 ^ 
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circumatances, iliougb their roasters will 
save some of the smaller herds by felling 
trees which are covered with a long black 
lichen. This, like masses, of shaggy, 
dark hair, is common on the forest trees, 
and it yields a poor, but temporary supply 
for the perishing animal. This plant is 
the mane-like alectoria of the botanist. 

Although the Icelanders have not, like 
the Laplanders, their herds of deer, yet 
the reindeer lichen grows in abundance 
on their plains of lava, making them in 
some places look truly beautiful by its 
tufts. In the winter of this country, the 
snow is frequently scraped from the sur- 
face of the ground, to give the sheep the 
means of feeding on this and some other 
lichens so abundant in Iceland. Barron 
observes of it : '* I brought some of the 
reindeer lichen to England, and on spread- 
ing it on a saucer of water, all its little 
delicate tubular ramifications became full 
and plump, taking their natural position ; 
but it turned black the next day." This 
plant is found in some of the woods of 
our native land. Kalm remarks, that it 
grows in great plenty in the woods of 
Quebec, and says that the French, in 
their long journeys through the woods in 
their fur trade with the Indians, some- 
times boil this moss for want of better 
food, and think it very nutritious. There 
is no doubt that it is so. Sir Arthur 
Capell de Brooke, who passed a winter 
in Lapland, observes of the reindeer 
Jichen : " The properties of this plant, 
which is so providentially strewed over a 
country destitute of almost every other 
vegetable, are very nourishing, and capa- 
ble of supporting even man himself, 
though it is not, I believe, ever used for 
this purpose by the Laplanders. It seems 
probable that this, as well as Iceland 
moss, might be applied with great advan- 
tage to the purpose of making a more 
nutritious and palatable bread than that 
which is used occasionally in the north 
of Sweden and Norway by the peasants 
in years of extreme scarcity." The 
chief ingredient of this bread is the bark 
of the fir tree. 

<fA species of lichen, which is very 
pdmmon in our native land, may be 
easily known by its peculiar form. This 
is the cup moss, which is, however, in 
shape more like a wine-glass on a tall 
stem than a cup. It may be seen in 
spring on banks, or heaths, or rocky 
places, appearing at first as a number of 
gray-green circular patches, but gradually 
growing into little cups or slender stems, 



sometimes an inch in length. The plant 
is of a gray green, and very pretty, but 
exceedingly brittle. It is valued by vil- 
lagers, as they make of it a decoction 
with which to cure the hooping-cough, 
and it has also been used by medical 
practitioners as a febrifuge, and so, too, 
has the similarly shaped scarlet cu^ moss, 
which glitters like a ruby, wearing an 
intensely scarlet tint, so lovely, that it is 
to be regretted that no skill can preserve 
its beauty for many hours afcer it is 
gathered. 

It is in winter that we see the greater 
number of lichens. As Bishop Mant 
has described : 

" Would you haply wiah to trace 
The wonders of the lichen race, 
Cold, but congenial to their kinds, 
The wintry air pervades, unbinds 
The tubercled and warty crust. 
Which in the summer heat, a dust. 
Now swoU'n with moisture, spreads around 
In shapes fantastic : and the ground, 
Stones, rocks, and walls, and heathy waste, 
And branching tree, exhibits, cased 
In spots with many a shining boss. 
Or mingles with the verdant moss ; 
Frank'd like the snake's enamell'd akin, 
Fit * weed to wrap a fairy in ;' 
With hues as manifold as glow 
Embroider'd on the heavenly bow." 

These plants are, as every one has ob- 
served, common enough on our native 
trees. Some are peculiar to one kind of 
tree, others gather alike on all, as well as 
on rocks and palings. The fir woods, or 
moist or moory ground, are arrayed with 
numbers of these plants, and the fruit 
orchard trees are often gray with them. 
The oak, the ash, the fir, the birch, the 
sloe, the hawthorn, the apple, and the 

Sear, seem, when old, almost weighed 
own by them; but the elm, the syca- 
more, and the lime most frequently escape 
their intrusion ; and as to the lordly beech, 
it is sometimes, though it has lived for 
hundreds of years, with scarcely a lichen 
on its smooth trunk. 

One of the commonest of our native 
lichens may be seen on almost any coun- 
try spot of our island, on old branches of 
trees, or old tiles, or thickly encrustiDg 
the wooden palings of the park or garden. 
It is commonly called yeUow moss, from 
its deep yellow tint, and is the wall p«r- 
melia of the botanist. It is said, when 
mixed with alum, to yield a good dye, 
and is of a very bitter taste. It has been 
used as a medicine in intermittent feverf, 
not in Great Britain only, but throughout 
Europe. The old hawthorn is in the 
autumn generally profusely covered with 
the yellow moss, The genus parmelia, 
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to which this plant belongs, is very 
extensive. One speeies, called the can- 
dle-dying parmelia, though by other 
botanists termed the candle-dying lectt- 
nora, which grows, in scaly crasts, at all 
seasons of the year on the trees and 
palings of England, is employed by the 
Swedes to give a colour to the candles 
which they use in the religious ceremonies 
of their church. 

Among the lichens which lend their 
hoary livery to conceal the decayed limbs 
of the trees of many of our woodlands, 
are the different species of usnea, or, as 
it is commonly called, tree-beard, or Ju- 
piter's beard. The crustaceous branched 
tufts of these plants hang about the firs, 
and oaks, and other trees during winter, 
and are of a grayish green. The name 
wnea is said to have originated in the 
Arabic achneh, which is the word by 
which the Arabian physicians designate' 
the lichens in general. When trees are 
covered, as they often are, with these 
.hair-like lichens, they have a very pic- 
turesque and venerable appearance. 

The plaited umea, found commonly, 
not on the aged tree only, but on the 
park or garden paling, is said to be a 
good cure for the hooping-cough. An- 
other very common lichen of Great Bri^ 
tain, called the evernioj or stag's-horn, 
may be found on the oak or other trees 
at almost any time of the year. It is 
jaid to bav« the peculiar property of 
imbibing and long retaining sweet odours, 
aod is therefore powdered and used for 
Bcent-bags and scent-vases. It is also 
recommended as likely to prove useful in 
pulmonary affections. Evelyn remarks 
of it : " This very moss of the oak, that 
is white, composes choicest cypress pow- 
der, which is esteemed good for the head ; 
but impostors familiarly vend other mosses 
under that name, as they do the fungi 
for the true agaric, to the great scandal 
of physic." One species of evernia is 
said by the Swedes to be poisonous to 
wolves, and is called by them ulf- 
mofsa. 

Several species of lichen, too, termed 
the ramalina, are found covering with 
thehf bushy tufts the trees on which the 
species of evernia are collected, especially 
on the oak tree, and also on the fir, the 
ash, the birch, and hawthorn. The 
beech is not so covered with the shaggy 
lichens as the oak and other trees ; but 
there is a lichen which clothes, though 
far more sparingly, the trunks and boughs 
of the old beechen tree, which has for 



centuries given its shadow to some of our 
old parks, and fed thousands of deer by 
its autumnal fruits. On such trees we 
may almost depend on finding the bitter 
zoned variolaria. This plant contains 
oxalic acid, and it is said by sir W. 
Hooker to be now mUch used in France 
for furnishing this aeid. It is exceed- 
ingly bitter, and forms a sort of crust-like 
spot upon the tree. The genus received 
its botanical name because the spots on 
this lichen were thought to resemble the 
varioke, or measles. Several species are 
to be found in this country on trunks of 
trees, or on rocks, walls, or the ground. 
One species which grows on rocks in 
mountainous districts, the milky white 
variolaria, is a very elegant lichen, and 
it is used in dyeing. 

Some of the different species of lecidea 
are well-known lichens, especially to 
those who live among mountains. Many 
of them are extremely beautiful, when 
examined ; but their beauty is not disco- 
verable, on account of their minuteness, 
by any but those who place them beneath 
the microscope. This is the case with 
the species termed Ihe geographical 
lecidea, which is a small crust on the old 
rock. 

We have already adverted to the uses 
of some of the lichen tribe as food; but 
there are, besides those already men- 
tioned, several which are cooked and 
eaten. A lichen which is common in 
Tarlary is a frequent food of the people 
of that land, and the lichen called the 
alectoria has been, in times of scarcity 
in Saxony, ground and mixed with the 
wheat flour. One species of alectoria 
which grows on trees in warm countries 
in Asia, Africa, and America, hangs down 
its branched tufts sixteen or eighteen 
inches. The Arabian physicians used it 
as a cordial, for the purpose of procur- 
ing sleep. The nutritive properties of 
lichens appears to depend on the presence 
of a substance analogous to gelatine, 
which in some exists in the form of pure 
starch. Two species of the large lichen, 
called the target-bearer, which are very 
handsome plants, are much valued by the 
Swedish peasants, when boiled with milk, 
as a remedy for the thrush ; and one of 
them is considered a cure for madness in 
dogs. 

We have hitherto considered the 
lichens chiefly in the use of which they 
are to men and animals as food. An- 
other valuable principle, however, exists 
in this tribe of plants, which renders 
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them of much service in the arts and 
manufactures. Oxalic acid is contained 
in abundance, particularly by the crus- 
taceous kinds of lichen; and some spe- 
cies, which grow on the summits of the 
tall fir-trees, are found to contain a large 
proportion of oxide of iron, which, as 
Dr. Lindley remarks, ** may be viewed as 
illustrative of the formation of iron by 
the vegetable process.'* 

A large number of lichens are in com- 
mon use to furnish us with dyeing mate- 
rials. Several of the species termed by 
botanists lecanora^ are thus employed. 
The oseiUe de terre, or pereUe d'Auvergne, 
is one of them. The people of Auvergne 
scrape the rocks for this lichen, and sell 
it to the manufacturer. It yields a rich 
TJ^Jple dye, called litmus, and is used 
'V^tp extensively in France, either alone, 
or mixed with some similar lichens. An- 
other species of the Ucanora is the 
famous cudbear of commerce. This 
plant was long used by the Welsh and 
Scotch for dyeing woollen cloths of a dull 
brown tint, but was brought into general 
use as a purple dye by Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon, who took out a patent for the 
dye, and changing his own name to 
Cudbear, gave this also to the substance 
which he had procured from the lichen. 
This plant is imported largely, from 
Norway, where it grows naturally in 
abundance on the rocks; but the great 
price given for it has led to its being 
gathered so much, that it is more scarce 
than formerly. It thrives well on the 
rocks in the Highlands, and Loudon 
mentions that many an industrious pea- 
sant gains a livelihood by scraping this 
lichen off with an iron hoop, and send- 
ing it to the Glasgow market, as it is 
used to a great extent by some Glasgow 
manufacturers. He adds, that when he 
was in the neighbourhood of Fort Au- 
gustus, in 1807, a person could earn 
14«. per week at this work, selling the 
material at 3«. 4(2. the stone of twenty- 
two pounds. 

But the cudbear is but a poor substi- 
tute for the valuable dye afforded by 
some lichens, which is so largely used by 
manufacturers, under the name of orchil 
or orchall. This dye is of a beautiful 
purple, which though fugitive is, when 
mingled with some other colours, of great 
value, as it much augments their briU 
liancy, and £nglish cloth owes to its 
being first dyed with orchil the peculiar 
richness of its purple tint. The Canary 
Isles have long been celebrated for fur* 



nishing this lichen. Humboldt saw it 
growing on the Isle of Teneriffe, and 
remarks that it grows in greater abun- 
dance in the desert islands of Salvage, 
La Graciosa, and L'Alegranza, as well 
as in Canary and Uierro. It is imported 
to us also from the Azores, Madeira, 
Africa, South America, Cape of Good 
Hope, and the East Indies. Nor are the 
shores of our own island destitute of this 
valuable lichen. The rocks over which 
the sea-breeze plays, and the stone wall 
where on the stormy day the salt spray 
of the ocean is sprinkled by the wave, 
can show the whitish gray tufte of the 
roceeUa, whose name appears to be 
derived from the Portuguese word for 
rock, roceha, on account of the place 
where the plant grows; as orchil is 
derived from the oricello of the Italians^ 
and the archiUa of the Spaniards. Hum- 
boldt observes that the orchil of the 
Canaries is a very ancient Inranch of 
commerce ; and Toumefort also considers 
that the use of the dye which it furnishes 
is of great antiquity. This botanist 
thinks that this was the material used in 
dyeing the purple of Amorgo, one of the 
Cyclades ; adding, that when he was in 
this isle the lichen was still collected for 
importation to England, and sold at ten 
crowns the hundred weight. 

Those interesting lichens the chink- 
worts, sometimes called Scripture- worts, 
a number of which are to be found on 
our old trees, have long interested 
botanists. Singular cracks appear upon 
their surfaces, which seem like letters, 
and the fancy of different botanists hat 
assigned to some a resemblance to the 
characters of the Chinese, and to ethen 
to those of the Hebrew or Oriental Ian* 
guages. None can see these singular 
lichens without agreeing that they are 
well calculated to suggest such names ai 
have been consequently given them, and 
all who have studied lichens have felt 
pleasure in observing these '' living let- 
ters" traced on the plants of this geniuk 
Still more interesting is the fact diie<H 
vered by F6e, that the growth of certain 
of these lichens, on certain barks, will 
prove an infallible means of distinguish- 
ing one bark from another. Thus one 
particular kind of Scripture-wort is to bs 
found only on the back of the lance- 
leaved cinchonQf and its presence, there- 
fore, would at onoe assure the botanist of 
the correctness of his judgment in prer 
nouncing as to the species of this tree» 
F^e anticipated %htA the study of the 
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litflieiii on barks of trees used in medi- 
cifie might be attended with some further 
valuable results of a similar character; 
and although this writer has been 
thought, in the enthusiasm of science, to 
have somewhat overrated the value of 
these results, still much good has been, 
and probably will be, attained by an 
increased knowledge of them. Burnett, 
referring to these opinions of F6e, ob- 
serves that the study of the opegraphaa 
and their allies, plants always curious 
and admirable even to the least tutored 
eye, seemed formerly to be one rather of 
speculative amusement than practical 
utility ; but that the case is now wholly 
changed. " Like the hieroglyphics 
(says the writer) of the Egyptian fanes, 
their meaning. was buried in obscurity, 
and so little guessed at, that it was often 
doubted whether they had any secrets to 
reveal. They were the sources of won- 
der, rather than of wisdom, until the 
Young and the ChampoUion of the vege- 
table world arose, and by means of a 
natural rosetta stone, deciphered these 
hitherto unknown manuscripts, and 
taught us to peruse this part of the 
Sacred Scriptures of creation." 

We must close our remarks on these 
wonderful products of Almighty creation, 
and happy shall we be if any fact re- 
corded here shall unfold to the reader 
some fresh proof of God's skill and good- 
ness, or shall lead him to search deeper 
into the works of God in the natural 
world. Of all these works it may be 
saidf that to examine most accurately and 
most minutely, is to learn most of the 
wisdom displayed in them. Nor has 
science yet effected its utmost with 
regard to this, or any other tribe of the 
vegetable kingdom. A large field lies 
open to discovery, which may reward the 
diligent observer, and awaken in his 
mind enlarged and thankful sentiments 
to the God of nature and of providence. 

Some thoughts of poetry, too, will be 
always gathered by him whose sensibility 
is alive to the beauties which God has 
scattered around us, as may be seen from 
the following quotatiou from the writings 
of one who knew and loved all plants 
aud flowers, from the noble and vigorous 
forest tree, to the moss or lichen which 
shall crown its decay : 

" At In the wood where leathery Ucbmis weave 
Their web among the once green sallow leaves, 
Which, through cold months in whirling eddiesT 

blown, 
Decay beneath the beauties once their own ; 



From the brown shelter of their foliage sere 
Spriner the young blooms that lead the floral 

year; 
So views the wonderer with delighted eyes, 
Reviving hopes f^om black despondence rise, 
And as delirious dreams enchant his mind, 
Forgets his sorrows past, and gives them to the 

wind." 

A. P. 



THE HARP. 

The harp is a stringed instrument of 
some antiquity, but its precise origin 
cannot be determined. Philologists have 
disputed about the derivation of the 
name, each supporting that analogy 
which best suits his own theory. Some 
writers are of opinion that the word 
harp is derived from the Latin carpo, 
because touched with the fingers; some 
attribute the invention to the Arpii, an 
Italian tribe, who are by these persons 
supposed to have invented it; while 
others trace it from the Anglo-Saxon 
word harpa. Many other opinions have 
been expressed, but what dependence 
can be placed on them we do not pre- 
tend to determine. 

The harp, in its many different forms, 
has been a favourite instrument among 
almost all ancient as well as modem 
nations, and especially among our fore- 
fathers. 

Of the harps used by ancient nations, 
we shall have occasion to speak pre- 
sently ; that now commonly employed in 
Europe is a triangular-formed instru- 
ment, and stands upright between the 
legs of the player. The strings are 
touched with the fingers of both hands. 
The harp, in the days of the romancers, 
was very highly esteemed by all classes 
of society, and hence it is that they 
always place it in the hands of their 
heroes. An ancient writer, speaking of 
it in terms of the highest praise, says, 
that **^ it is too solemn an instrument to 
be profaned in taverns and places of mer- 
riment, and should be used only by 
knights, esquires, ladies with beautiful 
hands^ clerks, and men of highest 
quality." 

Mr. Walker, in his " Historical Ac- 
count of the Irish Bards,'' informs us 
that the Irish have four different kinds of 
harps. 

1. The clar-scht or elar-seach, which is 
distinguished pre-eminently as the Irish 
harp. 

2. The kiernine^ a species of dulcimer. 

3. The cionti^cruit, an instrument of 
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ten strings, which might with more pro- 
priety be called a guitar. 

4. The greamtkine-crmt, which is the 
crtolh of the Welsh. 

There can be little doubt that the harp 
has long been a national instrument 
among the Irish, whether before or after 
its introduction into England, is disputed. 
Galilei, the father of the celebrated 
Galileo, says, that the harp was known 
to the Italians before the time of Dante, 
and that they were first made acquainted 
with the instrument by the Irish. In 
the Appendix to Walker's ** Irish Bards," 
we find an interesting paper on the Irish 
harp, by the rev. Edward Ledwich ; and 
from this we must be permitted to make 
one or two extracts, as the author's 
opinions will be best conveyed in his own 
words. He considers the harp to have 
been altogether unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, except as they may have 
seen it in the hands of the people whom 
they conquered. That it was confined 
to the northern European tribes is pro- 
bable, as it is not mentioned by Isidorus 
Hispalensis in his ** Origines," or by 
Suidas in his " Lexicon." The Anglo- 
Saxons introduced it into Britain. The 
ancient Britons, or rather the Bards, who 
were a sacred class, played on the crwth. 

The harshness and discord of voice 
peculiar to the Germans, and mentioned 
by many of the ancient writers, was not, 
it may be supposed, in any way compen* 
sated for by their national instrument the 
harp. " Inflamed with a thirst of con- 
quest, and eager to possess alone that 
fertile isle, they almost exterminated the 
natives, and totally erased every vestige 
of Roman and British civility. The gen- 
tler modulations and softer harmony of 
the crwth were equally despised with its 
performers and admirers : this instru- 
ment was banished to Wales, Cornwall, 
and Armorlca ; in the last country 
Venantius found it in the sixth century. 

*^ The Irish, I think, received it in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, from their 
close connexion with the Saxons, and 
other rovers from the Baltic shores, who 
conjunctly ravaged the coasts of Britain 
and Gaul in those ages. I know that 
Mr. Macpherson has ingeniously com- 
batted the opinion of this connexion; 
but it is impossible to invalidate all the 
arguments supplied by antiquity in its 
favour. Giraldus Camhrensis speaks of 
St. Patrick's harp, which, if any faith is 
to be placed on legends, he might have 
brought from Tours, where he studied; 



and where, no doubt, it was cultivated 
by the barbarians. The harp is men- 
tioned by Ido in the ninth century ; he 
was a monk of St. Gall. The founder of 
this abbey being an Irishman^ and the 
monks for the most part of the same 
nation, who fled from the Danish 
tyranny, they could be no strangers to 
this instrument. 

"The harp is now the national em- 
blem of Ireland, and there has been 
much dispute as to the time when it was 
adopted. Hereditary coats of arms were 
not introduced in Europe till about the 
middle of the eleventh century. Hector 
Boethius relates, that on a treaty con- 
cluded between Charlemagne and the 
Scottish king A chains, a.d. 791, it was 
granted that the latter prince should 
bear a red lion in a counter-charged 
border of fleurs-de-lis. As the Irish 
were equal favourites with that great 
monarch, he might have conferred the 
same honour on our kings ; though from 
what has been advanced, there is not the 
least probabiUty of this being so. Be- 
sides, had the taste for heraldic pageantry 
been thus fashionable, some specimens 
would have been displayed on his coins, 
whereas they exhibit nothing but simple 
monograms.' 

There is sufficient evidence to prove, 
that in the reign of Henry iii., Wales, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man had their 
armorial bearings, and even the principal 
nobility of the kingdom ; but there is no 
allusion to the arms : from which cir- 
cumstance we may fairly conclude that 
Ireland had none. When Henry viii. 
was proclaimed king of Ireland, he gave 
the national arms, and as he could find 
(we express the opinion of an Irish 
author) no other thing in which the peo- 
ple excelled than in their performance 
on the harp, (always excepting their 
bravery,) he gave them that instrument 
as their national emblem. 

The triple harp of the present day has 
five octaves, from double C in the bass to 
double G alt. It has altogether ninety- 
seven strings, which are placed in three 
rows ; the two outer are in unison, and 
the middle give the semi-tones. On the 
right-hand side are the baas strings, 
thirty-six in number; on the left the 
treble, twenty- six in number ; and in the 
middle there are thirty-five strings. 

How greatly the harp has been 
esteemed by, the Welsh, may be gathered 
from the laws which have been made 
to encourage the practice of it among 
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persons of quality. The possession of a 
barp, and an ability to play upon it, was 
one of the three qualities required to 
constitute a gentleman. The slaves were 
not permitted to own one, and all persons 
were forbidden to teach them the art of 
playing. The king, the king's mu- 
sicians, and gentlemen, were the only 
persons who were permitted to have a 
barp in their possession. The value thus 
placed upon the instrument was no doubt 
the reason why it could not be seized to 
liquidate a debt, for to have lost it would 
have been paramount to a loss of rank. 

In the Sacred Scriptures there are fre- 
quent allusions to the harp. David is 
said to have played on the harp before 
Saul ; and when raised to the throne fre- 
quently exercised himself on the same 
instrument. We have no evidence, how- 
ever, that the instrument which the 
Hebrews called the chinnar, and which 
we have translated the harp, at all re- 
sembles either of those to which we have 
alluded in the preceding pages. There 
is nothing more difficult than to distin- 
guish or describe the ancient musical 
instruments. Many representations of 
these may be found on ancient sculp- 
tures, but what names are to be given to 
them must be a matter of conjecture. On 
a Hebrew medal of Simon Maccabseus, 
two stringed instruments are exhibited ; 
but neither of them has more than four 
strings, and cannot therefore at all re- 
semble the modern harp. That the lyre 
used by the Romans is a very different 
instrument from the harp, all writers 
believe. 

Id one of the grottos of the first kings 
of Egypt, Mr. Bruce, the African travel- 
ler, observed a painting of the Theban 
harp. When his description and draw- 
ings were first made public, many per- 
sons objected to them, and indulged in 
expressions of incredulity not altogether 
fair to the enterprising traveller. The 
truth of his description is now attested 
by sir William Jones, and the French 
philosophers who visited Egypt with 
Buonaparte. 

To the north-west of the ruins of 
the Egyptian Thebes there are several 
" mountains," which have been hollowed 
as tombs, and are said to contain the 
bodies of the kings of Thebes. In the 
most considerable of these << mountains" 
there is one cave which contains a large 
granitic sarcophagus, quite, perfect, ex- 
cept that the lid is broken. At the end 
of the passage leading to the chamber in 



which the sarcophagus is placed, there is 
the figure of a man playing on the harp, 
painted on the wail in fresco. .This 
figure attracted the attention of Bruce, 
and the account he has given is pecu- 
liarly interesting, not only as affording 
evidence that the harp was probably 
known at a very early age, but also that 
it is quite impossible ever to know the 
extent of information among a people 
who do not possess the art of printing. 

The figure is dressed in a costume 
similar to that still worn by the men of 
Nubia. The body is covered by a shirt 
reaching to the ankles, and apparently 
formed of white muslin, with narrow 
strips of red; the feet are uncovered. 
The dress is gathered above the elbow, 
so that the neck and arms are left bare. 
The figure is in a stooping posture, the 
right hand being at the bottom of the 
instrument, as though the performer were 
about to strike all the notes upwards with 
great rapidity. Taking the stature of 
the man at about five feet ten inches, the 
harp was estimated at something less 
than six feet and a half. The instru- 
ment, according to Burnfiy's description, 
wants ** the fore-piece, or stay of the 
frame, opposite to the longest string, 
which certainly must have improved the 
tone, and that deficiency must have ren- 
dered it very subject to go out of tune. 
The back part is the sounding-board, 
composed of four thin pieces of wood 
joined together in the form of a cone, that 
is, growing wider towards the bottom, so 
that as the length of the string increases, 
the square of the corresponding space in 
the sounding-board, in which the sound 
is to undulate, always increases in pro- 
portion." The harp has thirteen strings, 
and therefore the addition of two more 
would have formed two complete octaves. 
Whether we are to consider the omission 
of these as an error committed by the 
painter, or whether the instrument was 
in this respect defective, cannot at pre- 
sent be determined. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the painting was 
evidently done by one who was not a 
master of his art, that the instrument is 
constructed on scientific principles, and 
decorated in an ingenious and even ele- 
gant manner, — we are not unwilling to 
believe that the want of two strings may 
be traced to the negligence or ignorance 
of the painter. This view of the question 
is not, however, that proposed by Burney ; 
for he says that if the harp be painted in 
accurate proportion, it could not bear 
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more than the thirteen Btrines; but to 
thu he adds— and the remaAc in some 
degree destroys the first objection — that 
if the four longer strings were made of 
the same sise and density as the strings 
of the modern harp, and tuned to the 
same pitch, they would of themselves 
break the cross-bar. But however this 
question may be settled by any discovery 
that may be hereafter made, it is quite 
evident that the harp must have been 
known in Egypt at an early age. — 
Higgim, 



OLD HUMPHREY'S ASCENT OF BEN 
NEVIS. 

The mountain and the precipice 

Both wear a fearful frown : — 
What, ho 1 come down, thou ancient man! 

Again I say, come down I 
He hears me not, bat winds his way 

O'er yawning depths profound ; 
And boldly climbs the misty peak, 

While clouds are gathering round. 

Whoever climbs Ben Nevis, will 
know, before he comes down again, some- 
what of the worth of health and strength, 
and the value of a glass of water. Seven 
hours devoted to the ascent and descent 
of the monarch mountain, including a 
reasonable time to gaze around, will be 
well filled up. The guide-book informs 
us that the summit of Ben Nevis com- 
mands the most sublime prospect in 
Great Britain ; but a reasonable doubt 
may be entertained on such a subject, 
inasmuch as several other prospects from 
several other high hills are spoken of in 
much the same terms. It may, how- 
ever, be asserted, with some degree of 
confidence, that he who feels disappointed 
when looking from the mountain's brow 
on a clear day, must either have formed 
a most princely notion of a prospect, or 
be of a most dissatisfied disposition : 

If sea, and loch, and glen are sought, 

And hill and valley fair ; 
The loch and glen, and distant sea, 

And vale and hill are there. 

Wide, widely spread on every hand 

The varied prospect lies, 
A goodly, glowing, glorious scene 

Beneath the kindling skies. 

Ben Nevis attains a height of 4,375 
feet, and Ben Macdhui is said to lift its 
head about for^ feet higher ; but many 
doubts exist in this latter opinion. 
£nough for me that I have seen the 
summit of each, without undertaking 



to decide which is the real monarch 
mountain of the Highlands.. 

The morning on which I intended to 
make my ascent was both misty and 
showery ; in a word, Ben Nevis had his 
cap on, and as not a guide in Fort William 
would have ventured on his customary 
avocation, the adventure was reluctantly 
given up; but somewhat suddenly a 
little blue became visible in the sky, imd 
with it came hope, and a spirit of enter- 
prise and decision — ^the ascent of Ben 
Nevis was no longer to be deferred. 

While standing at the door of the 
hotel, I saw, at no great distance from 
me, Mr. Mac Ian, the artist, kilted and 
plaided in the full national dress of a 
Highlander, with a roll of paper in hia 
hand. Understanding that he was de- 
scended from the Glencoe Mac lans, 
almost all of which were savagely mur- 
dered, as I have before stated, and know- 
ing that he was an artist of celebrity, I 
immediately joined him. 

Some of my readers may possibly be 
aware that I once offered a few novel 
remarks on the difficulty of making a 
direct front, downhill sketch. It was 
with the view of obtaining Mr. Mac Ian 'a 
opinion on this subject that I joined him. 
In our short and friendly interview, he 
appeared to see but little difficulty in 
making the sketch in question. I took 
out my cedar pencil, and urged him to 
oblige me with a few strokes on the 
paper he had in his hand, while I held 
before him my penknife to copy, the 
haft of which was nearest to him, while 
the point was directed from him towards 
the ground. He excused himself, on the 
plea that his carriage was waiting for 
him, but hoped to see me again after my 
descent from Ben Nevis. He gave me 
his promise, however, that should he not 
see me, he would not lose sight of the 
subject I had proposed; a promise whicby 
as I have not since seen him, I hope he 
has not forgotten. 

Soon after parting with Mr. Mac lan^ 
I was on my way to Ben Nevis. My 
companions were a young clergyman^ 
from Magdalene College, Oxford, and a 
professor, from Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, The frankness, gentlemanly man- 
ners, and amiable disposition of the for- 
mer, won upon me the more I knew him f 
while the latter, whose features were un* 
usually small, united lightness of heart 
and friendliness, with talents and rouob 
originality. In a word, I felt well satis- 
fied with my associates. With Hugh 
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Mac Kinnon for our guide, we set off in 
the very spirit of adventure, to breast the 
mighty mountain. 

As the climbers of Ben Nevis, for 
the most part, do not know the toil they 
have to endure, the provident guides fail 
not to remind them of the refreshment 
they will require. What with the bis- 
cuits, the flask of spirits, and the tum- 
bler, or glass out of which we were to 
drink at the different fountains, the 
pockets of Hugh Mac Kinnon were far 
from empty. 

One of the peculiarities of the Aber- 
deen professor was the carrying of a huge 
stick, though perhaps staff would be the 
more appropriate appellation : this ap- 
peared the more singular, as he was a 
man of small stature. His fondness for 
this staff was very apparent. When I 
recall his image to my remembrance, his 
huge staff is a necessary part of the 
picture. 

My last adventure in the bog had 
much tried me, so that the day after it I 
was quite lame; and though my lame- 
ness passed away, the toil of climbing 
Ben Nevis brought it on again, when the 
kind-hearted professor observing that my 
hazel stick was not strong enough for my 
purpose, proposed to make a temporary 
exchange with me. I hardly knew whe- 
ther the staff of the professor, or bis 
friendliness in putting it in my hand, did 
me the most good. 

I soon found that though my spirit 
was good, my strength was not equal to 
that of my more youthful companions; 
but they were very considerate and foi^ 
bearing, accommodating themselves to 
my pace ; so up we went, now zig-zagging 
the steep eminence, and now stopping to 
rest and admire the goodly prospect 
around. 

In crossing the swampy ground from 
the Bridge of Nevis to the mountain, our 
feet had become very wet. No doubt 
they would shortly have been dried with 
our toil, but we did not pass the house of 
Claggen, ascend Mheule-eintre, the sit- 
ting hill, and reach the little lake, without 
every now and then meeting with boggy 
ground. Hugh Mac Kinnon kept up a 
good pace, and we seemed to ascend 
rapidly. 

It was cheering to see the heavy cloud 
that had so long rested on the mountain, 
roll itself up like a curtain before us. 
For a season the Hill of Glenurs limited 
our prospect } but after we had mounted 
what M called the Foot of Ben Nevis, 



and resolutely toiled upward for a time, 
the glorious prospect opened to our view. 
The shadowy glens, the glittering lochs 
and rivers, the distant mountains and 
sunny sky, bewildered us with their 
beauty. Hardly do I know which of us 
was the most carried away by the en- 
chanting scene. For myself, I could 
almost have spoken in poesy. After all 
my fears, I was really on the side of Ben 
Nevis, with nearly the certainty of reach- 
ing its summit : 

To gaze on gloomy glens profound, 

Beneath the glowing heaven. 
And revel in the fcenes around, 

To me the gift was given. 

Nor was I ungrateful for the abundant 
banquet that was there spread for my 
eyes and my heart. To add to my 
enjoyment, we suddenly heard the cry of 
an eagle, and the quick eye of Mac 
Kinnon soon discovered the royal bird ; 
but in another moment the aereal visitant 
was invisible, having flown behind the 
projecting rocks. We still heard his 
cry, but we saw him not, though with 
almost breathless interest we stood watch- 
ing, with our eyes intently fixed on the 
crags which bid him from our sight. 
Bold and majestic is the flight of the 
king of birds ! 

He proudly loars above the mountain bare, 
And cleaves with hurried wing the mountain air; 
Alike prepared, when clouds the skies deform, 
To brave the whirlwind and defy the storm. 

My lameness sadly increased, and at 
times when I took a false step 1 endured 
great pain ; but on we went, the cloud 
rolling itself up the mountain as before. 

By degrees vegetation began to fail, 
though we were able, even to the summit 
of the mountain, to pick up choice mor- 
sels of saxifrage, birdsfoot, and other 
hilly plants. As we toiled up the steep, 
the professor discoursed learnedly on the 
gneiss, mica-slate, red granite, and green 
porphyry of which Ben Nevis is com- 
posed : the clergyman well sustained his 
part in the conversation, and Hugh 
Mac Kinnon related many anecdotes con- 
nected with the scenes around. We 
drank delicious draughts at the fountains 
that gush from the scarnachs or ragged 
rocks, and with renewed energy con- 
tinued our ascent, till the dark-coloured 
basalt at the top of the mountain was 
beneath our feet. Waving our hats and 
caps with exultation, we stood on the 
proud summit of Ben Nevis. 

It was well for us that we had been 
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favoured with a clear sky and glowing 
sunshine on our ascent, for when we bad 
crowned the mountain, its head was 
enveloped in clouds. Our prospect was 
limited to the space of a few yards around 
us. The surrounding scene from the 
head of Ben Nevis, on a clear and' glow- 
ing day, must indeed be delightful. The 
guide-book says, '* Here the tourist sees 
.across the whole island, from the Ger- 
man to the Atlantic Ocean. Eastward he 
beholds the chain of lakes which occupy 
the bottom of the Great Glen; and to 
the south-east, Loch Laggan and Loch 
Rannoch. All around are lofty moun- 
tain summits, among which are seen 
Bencruachan, at the bead of Loch Awe, 
in Argyleshire; Schehallien, Benmore, 
and Benlawers, in Perthshire; Bhillan, 
in Glencoe ; Benmore, in Mull ; Ben- 
wyvis, and other hills, in Ross- shire ; 
each of them surrounded by an assem- 
blage of other mountains. At the dis- 
tance of ninety miles Colonsay seems to 
rise from the sea like a shade of mist, 
over the opening of the Sound of Mull. 
The verdant Lismore and Shuna, though 
distant thirty miles, appear 'as if imme- 
diately under tlie mountain. The whole 
extent of view is 170 miles, from the 
horizon of the sea at the Moray Frith, on 
the north-east, to the island of Colonsay, 
on the south-west. The vistas, formed 
by the opening of the mountains, appear- 
ing to rise like ramparts from the valleys, 
are very grand. The eye travels along 
the course of noble rivers, and marks the 
relative bearings of different lakes and 
islands; and the ocean, with its nume- 
rous friths and bays, indenting the 
western shores. Above is spread the 
vast dome of the sky, and no sound 
reaches the ear but that of the rushing 
wind." 

Having attained the elevated object of 
our enterprise, the summit of the mighty 
mountain, we regaled ourselves with the 
remains of our provisions. Our guide 
had taken the provident precaution to fill 
up our spirit-bottle at the fountain, 
wnence it is said flows the highest water 
in Great Britain. The professor pro- 
posed that we should pledge those dear 
to us ; this we did with all our hearts, 
and as it happened to be the birthday of 
an honoured friend of mine, he was not 
forgotten on the occasion. The professor 
next proposed, as we were strangers to 
each other, that we should write our 
names in each other's pocket-books, that 
we might be mutually remembered in 



after years. The record I then received 
is now lying before me; it bears the 
inscription of the clergyman from Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and that of the 
professor from Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, followed by the signature of Hugh 
Mac Kinnon, ana then by my own ; duly 
setting forth the fact that we did together 
climb Ben Nevis, on Wednesday, the' 
25th of August, 1847, and there and 
then respectively sign our names in each 
other's presence. 

The professor expressed some little 
surprise at my plain signature, having 
had a suspicion that I should turn out to 
be some learned doctor. Though old 
Humphrey was thus taken for his betters, 
he did not give himself any airs, nor 
even make himself known to his agree- 
able companions as the author of any 
one of the many volumes which have 
flowed from his prolific pen. 

As we stood on the very brink of the 
fearful precipice, on the north-east side 
of the mountain, our guide told us that 
the fall was nearly perpendicular, and 
that a stone heaved over would be five 
minutes before it reached the bottom. 
My companions were inclined to credit 
this account; but I having avowed my 
scepticism, the case was brought to trial. 
I held my watch in my hand while 
Mac Kinnon dropped a fragment of the 
rock ; it was long before it struck against 
the craggy side of the mountain, and 
afterwards it went clinking down a fear- 
ful depth. We bent our heads over the' 
dreadful void, rendered to us invisible by 
the misty cloud, to listen. "There!" 
said one, when it could hardly be heard. 
** Again !" exclaimed another, when the 
sound was still more indistinguishable. 
" I hear it yet!" cried out Mac Kinnon ; 
and even after this we all heard it, as 
though rattling among loose stones. At 
the end of two minutes and a half all 
were satisfied that the descending crag 
had finished its downward career. Again 
and again our guide, jealous for his re- 
putation, repeated his experiment, but in 
vain, for we never extended the time of 
the descent beyond two minutes and a 
half. 

To me, on account of my lameness, 
the descent was more difficult than the 
ascent of the mountain. Hour after hour 
we kept descending, without very sensi- 
bly diminishing the distance of the vale 
below. Though the top of Ben Nevis 
was still wrapped in clouds, his south and 
western sides were lit up with sunbeams. 
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The loose stones that in one part com- 
posed the precipitate descent were ex- 
tremely troublesome, and I had one or 
two narrow escapes from a fall. The 
professor's hoots were cut by the sharp 
crags, as if with a knife, nor did mine 
escape without a few honourable scars. 

When we came to the fearful precipice, 
where poor Macdonnell lost his life, we 
made a pause, while our guide related 
the particulars of the sad catastrophe. 
The following account is taken from a 
newspaper, published soon after the 
lamentable occurrence : 

" On Thursday, Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in Britain, was the scene of a 
very distressing accident. Mr. Samuel 
Macdonnell, a fine young man, about 
twenty, son of captain A. Macdonnell, 
Fort William, set off for the summit of 
the mountain, accompanied by two young 
gentlemen from the south. Mr. Mac- 
donnell having been frequently on the 
hill, it. was deemed unnecessary to en- 
gage a guide, and accordingly the party 
left Fort William about eleven, to task 
their pedestrian powers upon an excur- 
sion from which they promised them- 
selves much enjoyment. They scaled 
the gigantic precipices with comparative 
ease, and having satiated themselves with 
the magnificent prospect from the sum- 
mit, prepared to descend. They had 
loitered away a considerable part of the 
afternoon, and by the time they returned 
to the point opposite the house of Glen 
Kevis it was six, and the evening fast 
setting in. Here the party separated, 
one in advance of Mr. Macdonnell, the 
other a little behind. The grass was 
wet and slippery, and Mr. Macdonnell 
amused himself by sliding down parts of 
the hill, to outstrip his more cautious 
companions. They remonstrated with 
him on the danger to which he exposed 
himself, but he persisted, till at length 
he lost the power of stopping himself, 
and his foot coming in contact with a 
stone, he was precipitated headlong down 
a deep ravine. The gentleman in the 
3:ear hurried to where he lay, and found 
him weltering in blood and insensible. 
He lifted him from the ground, and car- 
ried him to a spot less dangerous in 
appearance, and then proceeded onwards 
in search of his companion, whom he 
overtook at a short distance. He de- 
scribed the accident, and directed him to 
return to the place, while he went to 
Glen Nevis to procure assistance. About 
an hour elapsed before he got there ; but 



this being accomplishedi not a moment 
was lost in obtaining torch-lights, and 
individuals ready to render what aid was 
in their power. Here, however, a most 
painful cause of delay took place; the 
young man, not knowing the local bear- 
ing of the hill, and being otherwise con- 
fused, could not recollect the exact spot 
where he left his companions. He wan- 
dered about in quest of them, imagining 
every fresh turn or ascent would lead 
him to the fatal place; and thus four 
hours were spent in fruitless search. At 
last one of the men heard a faint cry, 
which proved to be the moaning of the 
second party, who was lying exhausted, 
and in danger of perishing from cold and 
fatigue. He had also been unable to 
find the spot where their unfortunate 
friend lay. Some of the party carried 
this gentleman to Glen Nevis, where 
restoratives were promptly administered, 
and he again revived. A fresh party, 
consisting of Dr. Creighton, captain Mac- 
donnell, and the rev. Mr. Gifford, now 
set out to join those already on the hill ; 
and after a long and anxious search of 
several hours, tbey discovered the bodv 
of Mr, Macdonnell in the place to which 
it had been carried by his companion; 
but every trace of life had fled. There 
were several cuts on the head, particu- 
larly one large wound on the left temple; 
and it was supposed death must soon 
have followed the fall, the immediate 
cause being concussion of the brain. 
The deceased was a young man of 
honourable and gentlemanly feelings, and 
was such an universal favourite in the 
district, that his death has spread a deep 
and general gloom over the whole town 
and neighbourhood." 

Oh, what a prospect was that to the 
south and west on which we gazed on 
our return, lit up as it was by the declin- 
ing sun! The impressive and lovely, 
the sublime and beautiful, were strangely 
mingled. The sky was blue and clear ; 
the clouds, all but their gilded edges, 
snowy white, and the sun was bright, 
beaming, btu-nished, and unbearable 
gold! 

We came down by the West Pass, to a 
point at no great distance from Glen 
Nevis House, and crossed the boggy 
ground as well as we could. As I had 
not the power to spring across the run- 
ning streams, on account of my lame- 
ness, my feet and legs were wet enough : 
at last we reached the side of the river. 

It was now growing late, and wejirere 
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all of OS anxious to enjoy the luxury of 
eomfortable quarters after our toilsome 
expedition ; the professor, therefore, pro- 
posed that, instead of walking rouna to 
the bridge, we should wade through the 
riTer, as the water appeared to be hut 
little more than knee-deep. Immedi- 
ately I suggested, as an improvement on 
the plan, that instead of walking, we 
should ride through the river, as I 
doubted not that Hugh Mac Kinnon 
would willingly play the part of a horse 
on the occasion. In another minute, 
mounted on my Mac Kinnon steed, I was 
making the best of my way through the 
running river. 

Few things are more deceptive than a 
river, for oftentimes the part that appears 
to be only a foot deep, turns out to be a 
yard. The river Nevis afforded us a 
practical illustration of this on the me- 
morable occasion to which I allude. 
There was old Humphrey, with the pro- 
fessor's huge staff in his hand, vainly 
endeavouring to keep his feet out of the 
water, by crooking up his knees as near 
as he could to his chin ; and there was 
Hugh Mac Kinnon floundering about, 
now setting his foot on a loose stone at 
the bottom, and now popping into a hole 
that occasioned him to lose his balance. 
Half a dozen times I expected to be 
pitched headlong into the running 
stream. 

All this time we were as merry as 
crickets ; our reverend friend laughed at 
me heartily — an attention which I amply 
repaid when he, in his turn, mounted the 
back of Mac Kinnon. As for the pro- 
fessor, who disdained such an ignoble 
mode of proceeding, he, to our great 
entertainment, bravely waded through 
the rushing tide, emerging therefrom 
with dripping legs and thighs. Our 
guide had well earned the recompense 
we gave him for the assistance he had 
rendered us in crossing the river. 

As we walked on, we fell in with the 
laird of Glen Nevis, the proprietor of the 
mountain and the glen, who joined us in 
conversation very courteously, and ex- 
pressed his hope that we had enjoyed our 
arduous undertaking. Our spirits were 
high, our conversation cheerful; and 
judging of the emotions of my compa- 
nions by my own, we were none of us 
unmindful of His manifold mercies, 

Who bade the everlasting hills arise, 

And hid their pointed summits in the skies. 

My lameness had much impeded our 



progress in Moending and deteending 
the mountain, and several times had I 
urged my companions to leave roe be- 
hind, for it grieved me to be a drag upon 
them ; but they would not hear of it« 
They might, certainty, had they been 
inclined, have reached their hotel two 
hours before me. After nine hours' hard 
toil, mingled with intense gratification, 
with sprays of birdsfoot in our hats and 
caps, and elated hearts beating in our 
bosoms, we arrived at Fort William, 
keenly anticipating the double luxury of 
a well- spread table, and the delight of 
living over again in our narrations the 
adventures of the day. 

And where are you now, my compa- 
nions ? Willingly, in a second ascent of 
Ben Nevis, would I have you as my 
associates, with the trusty Mac Kinnon 
for our guide. - Together we engaged in 
an adventurous enterprise, and much did 
you contribute to my gratification. We 
met as strangers, we parted as friends; 
and an old man's blessing rests upon you. 
Health and peace be yours on earth, and 
endless joy above the stars. 
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'< Because I lire, ye shall lire also."— Joha ziv. 19. 

These are Christ's words, addressed to 
his dejected followers, in that sublime 
discourse which St. John seems to have 
reported at length, uttered on the eve of 
his passion and death. Let us ponder 
a while on their meaning. 

What is our life ? It is even a vapour, 
that appear eth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. Assuredly this is not 
the life of which our Redeemer speaks. 
What we call life is but a pretence — its 
realities are but the fancies of a dream. 
Few days and evil span its poor exten- 
sion, and form the limits of its little 
circle. In itself it seems truly insigni- 
ficant — " length without breadth." i et 
man is willing to make it his all, to take 
it as his portion and heritage, fleeting as 
it is. He hallows its very follies, and 

" Here baries all his thoughts, 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh : 
Prisoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon, 

Here pinions all his wishes 

And is it in the flight of threescore yean 
To push eternity from human thought, 
And smother souls immortal in the dustf 
A soul immortal, spending all her fires. 
Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 
Thrown into tumult, raptured or alarmed 
At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Resembles ocean into tempest wrought 
To waft a feather, or to drown a HyJ* 
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Sach a life is but a secondary state. 
There is anotber, wbieb cannot be over*- 
rated. Thought may exhaust its own 
powers, but can never fathom the powers 
of this endless life. Where to find it, 
how to obtain it, when to enter upon it — 
these are surely weighty topics. Christ 
has brought life and immortality to light 
by the gospel. 

Why is it that we so often feel drowsy 
and indifferent as to the course of life? 
Whence comes it that everything around 
us has a dull, leaden hue — that every- 
thing seems devoid of power to rouse 
slumbering energies, and tedious as a 
tale twice told? What causes our fre- 
quent lassitude of mind— our want of 
interest In any object and in all ? It is 
because wt have not learned what life 
I really is ; because we look at it through 
I a false and narrow medium ; because we 
are strangers to, or at least unmindful of, 
the one great absorbing truth, beside 
which (as Leighton said) all the world 
ought to appear one grand Impertinence, 
— that God hath taken upon him our 
nature, and actually visited, in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, our darkened earth, 
to redeem it from the death of sin and 
ignorance to the life of righteousness and 
light. We have common thoughts of 
Christ We forget the Divinity that was 
incarnate in the man Jesus. We do not 
feel as the apostle felt when he said, 
(and imagine with what energy when 
you remember the mind that was in 
him,) « Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift I" We treat the history 
of Christ like any other history, we dive 
not below the surface ; we hear that in 
bim are riches unsearchable, but leave 
them unsought. And so our connexion 
with Christ is not an union with Christ; 
the relationship is distant; the life is 
imperceptible, its best signs are wanting : 
there is no lively beat in the pulse, but 
all is cold as cold can be. 

According to our divinity, then, what 
meaning have the words, ** Because I 
live, ye shall live also?" Have they any 
at all? Or if they have, is it not a 
cramped, ungenerous notion, that never 
warms us up to high thoughts of God 
and eternity — a poor, earth-creeping 
fancy, that is too damp and dead to give 
out a spark of immortal fire ? 

There is no denying that many of us 
have very little interest in life. The 
poor have what they think a dull time of 
it From morning till night a tedious 
round of labour — ay, and thankful in 



hard times to get even that— and thiB> 
day after day, week after week, year 
after year; from boyhood, careless and 
light-hearted, to manhood; and from 
manhood, with its sorrows and crosses, to 
old age. All this has a dash of gloom 
about it. All this gives a man a pensive 
look, and robs his step of its elasticity, 
and quenches the wild-fire in his eye. 
And well it may I 

But now, reader, show we unto you a 
more excellent way. You want an object 
to live for. You want something that 
shall throw an interest over life— over 
its cares, its wants, its troubles. You 
want something worth living for, worth 
struggling for, worth suffering for. And 
it is here, in Jesus Christ Life, so 
blessed that you cannot duly appreciate 
its faintest developments ; life, so vigorous 
and abiding that it were folly to essay its 
description ; life, crowded with rich glo- 
ries, beaming with heaven's own light, 
receiving and reflecting the sunshine of 
God's smile ; life, without the contradic- 
tions of life below, without the penury of 
want, without the sick-bed, without the 
funeral in the street and the mourners at 
the grave — ^life in Christ, by Christ, with 
Christ! this is the object we propose. 
And say not henceforth that yours is, of 
necessity, a dull and heavy routine ; for 
here is proposed to you an aim that can 
consecrate your weariest hours, and give 
you something to think of and pray for 
and pant after, when time seems to hang 
heavy on your hands. 

** He that hath the Son of God hath 
life." He that hath received Jesus Christ, 
even God manifest in the flesh, as his 
Friend and Saviour, hath begun the life 
that no sickness of the body merely can 
make to cease. The believer in Christ 
goes over Jordan dry-shod; death hath 
no more dominion over him. His body 
must be changed ; for '^ flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God" — their 
corrupt parts must first be purged away. 
But his soul, the seat of this new life, is 
in Christ's keeping, and none shall pluck 
it out of his hands. Because Christ lives, 
it shall live also. It comes from him, 
and returns to him. It is like a circle, 
where the end runs into, and is lost in 
the beginning. The believer lives for 
Christ, and Christ's life is manifested for 
him; its power is realized within him, 
transfiguring him, making him meet for 
glory. His life, in the low sense of com-^ 
mon life, is known to all; but ip the^ 
high and lasting sense of which wa speak, 
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•it 18 «hid with Christ in God." Its 
effects are seen of men, but not itself; 
the practice is apparent, but not the 
principle ; the stream is seen as it runs 
gently on, refreshing mead and vale with 
its flowings, but, as the psalmist says, all 
its fresh springs are in God. When 
Christ, the source of this life, shall 
appear, then shall vre also appear with 
him in glory. So that our life is one 
with his, cannot be independent of it ; it 
throbs with the same pulsations, circu- 
lates through the same means. He has 
not given us to have life in ourselves, 
that is apart from him, any more than 
the ray of the sun has light in itself apart 
from the great luminary : it is because he 
lives that we do, and shall live also. 

If Christ be verily formed in us, the 
body will die daily to sin, the inward 
man will be daily renewed. His life will 
quicken ours— will sanctify, spiritualize, 
gladden it. St. Paul has a strong figure 
of comparison when he says that we are 
members of Christ's body, of his flesh, 
and of his bones; but Christ himself 
uses deeper language still when he says, 
" At that day ye shall know that I am in 
my Father, and ye in me, and I in you." 
He that believes this can afford to smile 
at the weariness of this work-day world, 
for he can cheer himself with the faithful 
saying, "All things are yours ; — whether 
life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come ; all are yours ; and ye are 
Christ's, and Christ is God's ! " F. J. 



THE CREATION OF MAN. 

When God in the course of his works 
came to give man his being, he said, 
" Let us make man." Of his other 
works he merely said, " Let there be," — 
as, *< Let there be light," and " Let there 
be a firmament," etc. But, as if he him- 
self was more concerned, and that in the 
Trinity of his being, about making man, 
than any other of his works, he saith, 
" Let us make man." Of other crea- 
tures, he speaks to the earth and waters 
to bring them forth ; such as herbs, grass, 
fruits, trees, etc. Or animals, in the 
several regions of air, earth, or water, 
which they respectively inhabit But in 
the formation of man, he, as it were, sets 
his own hand to the work, forms him of 
the dust of the earth, and breathes into 
him the breath of life, Gen. ii. 7. 

Moreover, in the creation of man, we 
find Jehovah saying, " Let us make man 



in our image, after our likenesi,*' Gen. 
i. 26, language which he did not use 
concerning his other works, — the light of 
the firmament, sun, moon, and stars, 
which are all glorious creatures. Man 
had this pre-eminence also, that he waa 
created last — which seems to intimate 
that he is the most perfect part of the 
whole creation. God showed this re~ 
spect also to him in this, that he would 
not call him into existence till he had 
built and richly furnished the world to be 
a fit habitation for him. And is it not 
evident that the adorable Creator had 
man in his eye when he was erecting, 
framing, and furnishing the world, which 
is exactly fitted for the use and delight 
of man ; even as he had Christ in his eye 
when he made man ? And, indeed, when 
God had finished the rest of his creation, 
he, as it were, epitomized all in man ; 
for in his constitution we have mortal 
and immortal, visible and invisible, cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, material and im- 
material, the superior and the inferior 
world joined together in the formation of 
one person. Hence it follows, that there 
is jao such creature as man in the whole 
creation. Hence David, who well knew 
his curious frame, thus dilates on the 
workmanship of God therein : ''I will 
praise thee ; for I am. fearfully and 
wondeifully made : marvellous are thy 
works ; and that my soul knoweth rieht 
well," Psa. cxxxix. Look upon his 
body; how curiously and skilfully are 
the several organs, vessels, and members 
thereof fitted to their several functions in 
nature, and each of them contributing in 
their several ofiices to one general end — 
which is the life of man. How do the 
veins and arteries meet about the heart ; 
nature sending succour from all parts 
thereunto, as being the chief seat of life ! 
Observe, again, how the heart conveys 
the blood and spirits to the whole body, 
it being the chief fountain of life. In 
every part of man something may be 
seen of God. So that man need not go 
far to fetch an argument for the being of 
God ; he carries about with him con- 
tinually an evident demonstration in his 
own bodily frame.— ^orifeer. 



GOOD AND EVIL DEEDS. 

A VERT small page will serve for the 
number of our good works, when vast 
volumes will not contain our evil deeds. 
— Bishop Wilton, 
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THE BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
No. II. 

The living wingless birds do not all 
belong to the same family. New Zea- 
land, so rich in the remains of extinct 
species, possesses two, if not three extant 
species, namely, the kiwi-kiwi, (Apteryx 
Australis,) and a new species, described 
by Mr. Gould (" Proceedings Zonl. Soc," 
1847, p. 93), as Jpteryx Oweniu The 
specimen in Mr. Gould's possession or 
care appears, he says, to be ** fully adult, 
and is about the same size as the Apteryx 
AuttreiUs, from which it is rendered 
eonspicnously different by the irregular 
transverse barring of its entire plumage, 
which with its extreme density and hair- 
like appearance, more closely resembles 
the covering of a mammal than that of a 
bird : it also differs in having a shorter, 
more slender, and more curved bill, and 
in the structure of the feathers, which are 
much broader throughout, especially at 
the tip, and of a loose, decomposed, hair- 
like texture." — Total length, eighteen 
inches. Mr. Gould, moreover, observes 
j that he has intelligence of the existence 
[ of a third species, larger than either of 
tiie preceding. Query: may not this 
larger species be a Dinamis, which has 
survived in some remote asylum the fate 
<of its relatives ? 

Mr. F. Strange, in a letter to Mr. 
Crould, (/6i<^., p. 51,) says, **I am told 
that a second (now a third) species of 
Apteryx is to be found in the Middle 
Island, and that it stands about three 
feet high ; it is called by the sealers the 
* fireman.' Aware, from your figures 
and descriptions, that the sexes diifer 
conaiderably in size, I pointed this out to 
tny informant ; but he still persisted that 
there are two species, in confirmation of 
which opinion he added, that he had 
taken the eggs of the two birds, and 
found those of one species to be much 
Jarger than those of the other. Those of 
the larger kind were nearly as large as 
those of an emeu. They are somewhat 
long in form, and blunt at the ends; 
their colour is dirty white. They are 
^deposited in a burrow, or a nest formed 
of roots and sticks, and a few of the bird's 
own feathers." 

These birds {Apteryx) do not belong to 
ihe struthious or ostrich group, — they are 
nocturnal and burrowing in their habits, 
frequenting densely wooded seclusions, 
and their minute slit-like nostrils are at 
the extremity of a long, slender, cane- 
like bill. They plunge their beak into 



the soft earth in quest of worms or insect 
food. The limbs are extremely power- 
ful; the tarse (tars&metatarse) are thick 
and short, and covered with hard scales. 
The toes are four in number ; the three 
anterior toes are robust, and furnished 
with strong claws, well adapted for dig- 
ging. The hind toe is a thick, sharp, 
horny spur, used as an offensive weapon. 
There is no vestige of a tail. The tongue 
is short and simple. For a most elabo- 
rate account of the anatomy of the 
amteryx, by professor Owen, see " Trans. 
Zool. Soc.," vol. ii., and " Proceedings 
ZooL Soc," 1838. 

Setting aside the species of apteryx 
now known, which constitute a family 
group {Apteryged(B)y the rest of the living 
wingless birds of terrestrial habits (for 
here we have nothing to do with the 
aquatic penguins) belong to the family 
Struthionida ; and it is remarkable that 
their number does not equal that of the 
fossil species of Dinomis and Palopteryx 
already ascertained. Whether any stru- 
thious (ostrich-like) birds are to be found 
in Madagascar, or whether, as some sus- 
pect, the dodo, solitaire, or some kindred 
bird inhabits that almost unexplored 
island, we are not able to say with cer- 
tainty. Mr. Strickland (on the dodo) 
says, *' No recent travellers have alluded 
to the existence of any struthious or bre- 
vipennate birds in Madagascar, though 
from the following passage in Flacourt's 
*Histoire de la Grande Jde Madagascar,* 
published at Paris, in 1658, it appears 
that a bird of that family inhabited 
Madagascar, less than two centuries ago. 
Flacourt tells us that < the Vouron Patra 
is a large bird which frequents the region 
of Ampatres, (a province at the south 
extremity of Madagascar,) and lays eggs 
like the ostrich. It is a kind of ostrich ; 
the inhabitants are unable to capture it, 
and it inhabits the most desert places.' 
This brief indication may perhaps guide 
the future explorer of IMadagascar to a 
discovery of great zoological interest." 

Setting aside this wingless bird of 
Madagascar, if it now exists,* our stru- 
thious birds are, the ostrich — locality, the 
deserts of Africa, from north to south ; 
two species of rhea — locality. South 
America ; the emeu — ^locality, Australia ; 

* It is very remarkable that the aye-aye, {Chi- 
romys Madagaseariensis,) a strange lemurine ani- 
mal, of which two individuals were kept alive in 
Madagascar, hy Sonnerat, has never since been 
discovered. Sonnerat's specimens, or rather one of 
thera, is in the Paris Museum. Is this animal 
extinct, or only very rare 7 

B B ^ 
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and the eaniowarf — ^loeaUty, Jara, Sama- 
tra ; the Moluccas, etc.— in all five ape* 
eicB, the lingering reliea, aa we have every 
reason to beiieye, of a onee extensiTe 
group. How few are these in com- 
parison with the known species of apU* 
ryXj and the ascertained fossil species of 
New Zealand, which islands, indeed, 
seem to have heen the dikcta iedet of 
wingless terrestrial hirds. 

So far, then, we have proved that the 
ornithology of New Zealand is most 
strange and interesting. These birds, 
whose relics have been recovered from 
the alluvial bed in which they are en- 
tombed, are but of yesterday. Were 
they the surrivors of a wingless race of 
more remote antiquity? There can be 
no doubt of it. 

The following passage, from the " Pro- 
ceedings Zool. Soc.,'' for 1848, p. 10, 
is very interesting : " On the conclusion 
of professor Owen's communication, Dr. 
Mantell expressed his opinion, that 
although the specimens formerly sent to 
this country were obtained from the beds 
of rivers and mountain streams, and were 
regarded by the gentlemen who collected 
them as of very recent date, in reality 
they belonged to a period of as high 
antiquity, in relation to the surface 
soil of New Zealand, as the diluvium, 
containing bones of the Irish elk, mam- 
moth, etc., to those of England. He 
observed that Mr. Colenso, Mr. Taylor, 
and Mr. Williams, who sent to England 
the bones figured and described by pro- 
fessor Owen in the ' Zoological Transac- 
tions,' vol. iii., agree in this remarkable 
fact, that in some places, where the 
loamy marl in which their specimens 
were found was observed m situ, it was 
covered by several feet of strata of 
marine and fresh-water sand, gravel, and 
silt. The bones collected by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, among which were the crania 
and mandibles that formed the subject of 
professor Owen's communication, were 
all found embedded in loose pure sand, 
formed in a great measure of magnetic 
iron, and minute crystals of augite and 
hornblende, the detritas of volcanic 
rocks. This sand has filled all the cavi- 
ties and cancelli of the bones, but is not 
in any instance consolidated together; 
hence the bones are in the most beautiful 
state of preservation, and the most deli- 
cate processes entire. Dr. Mantell con- 
ceives that this bed of volcanic sand is a 
continuation of the deposit of sandy loam 
which occurs at the embouchures of the 



rivers along the west and east coasts of 
the north island, in the localities that 
yielded the bones aent oyer by Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Taylor ; and that in ihtf 
higher regions of die same rivcr-yalleys, 
the detritas brought down by the BMnra- 
tain-streams from the voleanie ehun, 
whence they originate, is anmixed widi 
the clay and sut of the lower alloviid 
tracts ; for all the streams in these parts 
of the north island rise from the loHf 
ridges of Mount Egmont and Tongarire. 
Dr. Mantell alluded to the fact, that 
along the sea coasts and on the banks of 
the rivers Eritonga, Waibo, etc., theva 
are horisontal t^raees of boulders of 
trap-rocks fifty feet high ; and that the 
small rocky islands of traefayte off the 
coast bear marks of wave aetioii to iks 
height of a hundred feet abovo the pre- 
sent sea level. He m en tioned other faets 
of a like nature, in confinaatiaQ of his 
opinion, that since the moas existed, the 
surface of the country has been elevated 
many feet above the level of the aea, and 
that the present rivers and moimiais- 
streams are flowing through channels «itt 
into the ossiferous deposits; in Kko man- 
ner as the rivers of Auvergne &rw 
through the newer tertiary niarls and 
limestones containing bones of mawna- 
lia, and those of England through the 
diluvial clay and loam, in yrhkh are 
imbedded the remains of the large eittinet 
pachyderms, the rhinoceroe, mammoth, 
etc. He deemed it probable thdt Ike 
last of the race of moas wei^ deairo^pei 
by the earliest inhabitants of New Zea- 
land, as the dodo was finally extio-pated 
by the Dutch colonists of the Manritios, 
and the Irish elk by the oariy British 4fr 
Celtic tribes ; but he considered it eyi^ 
dent that the bone deposit was in tiie 
progress of accnnmlation ages ere men 
inhabited the country." 

Who can say what was the pniipo#- 
tion, in times long passed away, between 
the winged ahd the wingless Mrds whieh 
tenanted our planet ? By what agency 
have the numbers of the latter been 
reduced ? Was man, and man alone, the 
destroyer 6T the great wingless birds eC 
New Zealand If QuesAons like these 
force themselves upon the fmaginalloii^ 
but the answer is difileult ;-^we ai* only 
now in the dawn of the hiatory «f m 
extinct brevipennate birds of a coinpiara- 
tively modem epodi. Much may he 
expected from ftirther inTestigatiitt': 't^ 
subject is one of engrossing iiltefWt^.^t 
the present time. _ • •' '' 
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. But we bftve not done with New Zea- 
land. Let us pass from its windless or 
brevipennate turds to those which enjoy 
the power of flight, and which arp arbo- 
real in their habits. Of these, numbers 
belong to forms or families well known, 
and interest us rather as species than as 
startling anomalies in the chain of orni- 
thology. There is, however, one bird in 
^ew Zealand so strange in its aspect, so 
singular in its manners, and so scarce, (if 
iiidsed it be not now extirpated,) that its 
diseovery filled the minds of zoologists 
with aome degree of perplexity. Between 
the owls and the parrots the hiatus 
ifi extreme, yet this bird to which we 
allude is an owl among parrots, or a 
parrot among owls; a unique speci- 
Dien, of great value« is in the British 
Muaeum. 

The night-parrot (Striffops habroptUm^ 
Cr. R* Gray.) Mr. F. Strange, in a letter 
to Mr. Gould, ('< Proceedings Zool. Soc.,'' 
1847, p. 50,) thus writes: <' The ka-ka-po, 
or sight- parrot of the New Zealanders, is 
an inhabitant of the western side of the 
iMddie island^ and like the kiwi-kiwi, or 
apt^rya, is strictly nocturnal in its habits, 
and never leaves its retreat during the 
dagr ; ita usual place of resort consists of 
bnnaews, formed by itself beneath the 
coots of large trees, or under immense 
pieees of rock, whence they cannot even 
by the natives be easily dug out. Its 
food consists of fern roots, which it digs 
iqi with its bill, and the outer covering of 
the leaves of flax, which it obtains b^ 
drawing the leaves between the mandi- 
bles, and leaving the flax behind. They 
are not gregarious, more than two being 
neTer found together, except a pair of 
young ones, wmch appear to stop with 
the (3d birds until they have attained 
the size of their parents. This is one of 
the birds the natives set great store by, 
the head being out off, strung by the 
nostoile, and worn in their ears on their 
grand feast days. It is known to the 
sealers by the name of the Green Bird of 
New Zealand." 

In a snbsequent page of the same 
▼oluiae (p. 61) Mr. Gray writes as fol- 
lows i " With respect to the interesting 
particulars about ttrigops habroptilus, 
coosnaunicated by Mr. Gould, I am in- 
duced to remark that this singular bird 
wat first noticed under the native name 
of kakapo, in the appendix to Dr. Dief* 
fonbaoh^i ^Travels m New Zealand,' 
where it was first suggested to belong to 
the fimuly of euaditiUB^ (cuckoos,) from 



the supposed similarity of the few fea^ 
thers brought by that gentleman to those 
of the genus centropus. This idea was 
at once dispelled by the arrival of the 
perfect specimen now in the British 
Museum. The singular appearance of 
the feathers of the bead, and especially 
their arrangement about the bill, gives it 
much of the expression of the strigidas 
(owls). Dr. Dieffenbach states that its 
native name implies that its habits are 
nocturnal : the natives catch the bird by 
moonlight. He farther informs us that 
it chiefly inhabits the south island of 
New Zealand, but is very rare even in 
that locality, which is in some degree 
the result of the destruction it meets with 
from the attack of cats and dogs, to 
which its habit of frequenting the lower 
branches only of trees the more readily 
exposes it." 

Description : — Upper surface sap green, 
with a verdigris tinge on the wings ; each 
feather marked in the middle with yel- 
low, which is margined on the sides with 
black, from which spring irregular trans- 
verse bands of the same colour; the 
outer webs of the greater wing coverts, 
quills, secondaries, and the entire tail 
brownish buff, banded transversely with 
black; between every alternate set, lemon 
yellow; the inner webs of quills and 
secondaries black, more or less trans- 
versely banded with lemon yellow ; under 
surface pale greenish yellow, tinged with 
lemon yellow, more or less marked along 
the shaft with pale yellow, which is nar- 
rowly margined with brownish black; 
some of the feathers have transverse 
bands of the same colour ; the top of the 
head brownish black, margined outwardly 
with sap green, tinged in some places 
with verdigris, and marked in the middle 
with pale yellow ; the front, cheeks, ear 
coverts, and the projecting feathers oi 
the face pale umber, marked in the mid*- 
dle with yellowish white; bill, white; 
feet, plumoeous black ; total length two 
feet four inches, that of the tail being 
nine inches and a quarter. 

Great interest attaches itself at the 
present time to New Zealand, and that 
interest is reflected upon all its natural 
productions — productions indeed which 
would fully justify the attention paid to 
them, for their own sake alone. At no 
distant date, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, these islands, so recently added 
to our colonial territories, will rise high 
in the scale of importanee. They are 
fiftvoured alike by dimate, soil, and irriga* 
2b2 ^ 
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tion, and abound in picturesque Bcener}'. 
Many, perchance, who design to emi- 
grate may read the foregoing sketch, and 
be induced, on their arrival, to pky some 
attention to the subjects on which we 
have briefly discoursed. Their leisure 
hours cannot be more innocently and 
usefully employed. Many, perchance, 
whose friends and relatives are now re- 
sidents of New Zealand, will read this 
paper, because it relates to some of the 
singular productions of that far country, 
the antipodes of our British islands, and 
feel a pleasure in its perusal. M. 



LOST HOP£S. 

How touchingly is the utter desola- 
tion of affectionate hope depicted in the 
epitaph upon an only daughter, in Ash- 
bourne church, England, whose little 
effigy upon its marble mattress, mingling 
the restlessness of pain with the meek 
smile of patience, has drawn tears from 
many a traveller : 

" We truated our all to thU frail bark ;— 
And the vrreck was total. 



I was not in safety; neither had I rest ; neither 
was I quiet : 

Yet this trouble came." 

Still, to the excess or perversion of 
this heaven-implanted affection, there are 
beautiful exceptions, reflecting honour 
both on the self-denial of the parent, and 
the well-balanced nature of the child. 

In a small and ueatly-furniahed parlour 
might be seen a group of three persons, 
— the central one being a child, who 
occupied the hazardous situation which 
we have contemplated. Through his thick 
curls the mother's Angers oi'ten moved 
with delight, arranging them in the most 
becoming attitudes around the neck, or 
the well-formed forehead. The father, 
though what is called a matter-of-fact 
man, found a new and growing affection 
mingling with the cares of the day, and 
was never better pleased at returning 
from his business at night, than to be 
entertained with the smart sayings of his 
boy, which were treasured up for that 
purpose. 

Still these parents were more judicious 
in the training of their child than many 
in similar situations, and though very 
indulgent, it would appear that this in- 
dulgence had not been especially injurious. 
Frank Edwards was affectionate, and not 
disposed to take an undue advantage of 



kindnetM. He was cheerful in his attend- 
ance at school, and regular in retaining 
home, where something to give htm plea- 
sure was sedulously prepared. He was 
generally satisfied to do what his parents 
desired, and this good conduct gave to 
his naturally handsome features an agree- 
able expression ; so that the neighbours : 
remarked they had seldom seen an only ' 
child so obedient, and with such good ' 
manners. 

Among those who took a deep intere^ 
in the boy, was an unmarried uncle, from 
whom he was named. As he resided 
near, scarcely an evening passed without 
a visit from him. He interested himself 
in all that concerned Frank, and the 
most expensive gifts at birth-days, and 
new year, were always from his uncle. 
On holiday afternoons, when the weather 
was favourable, his uncle usually came, 
with his fine pair of ponies, on which 
they took equestrian exercise together. 
Such was his absorbing interest in his 
namesake, that the parents informed him 
of all their movements respecting him, 
and observed that he was always pleased 
to give advice respecting his education. 

One of his favourite propositions was, 
that he should be sent away from home. 
This the parents steadily resisted ; argu* 
ing, that their own schools bore so high 
a reputation, that many children from 
distant towns were sent to be recipients 
of their privileges. 

" All this may be very true," he re* 
plied ; ** and yet he ought to go from 
home, to make him manly. He is 
brought up too much like a girl. Here, 
I see him putting his arms around his 
mother's neck, or sitting with his hand 
in hers, perfectly childish, you know. 
How can he ever be fit to bear his part 
among men, cossetted up in this way?" 

These opinions being communicated 
to Frank, made him constrained in the 
presence of his uncle. He learned to 
repress the expression of his affectiooate 
feelings, from fear of ridicule, and lest 
he should not be considered manly by 
one whose good opinion he valued. 

*'My dear," said Mr. Edwards, one 
evening, " my brother has made a dis- 
tinct proposal, that Frank should be sent 
to a celebrated scholastic institution, in a 
distant city, for two years, .before he 
enters college ; all the expenses of which 
he engages to defray." 

** I pray you not to listen to him. Our , 
boy is doing well here. We cannot tell 
how it will be with him, when he is iu 
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away, — perhaps exposed to bad ex- 
ample." 

*'I think as you do, with regard to 
that. Besides, I should he lost without 
him, when I come from the store, in the 
evening. But brother gives me no peace. 
If we do not cross him in this matter, he 
will be very likely to make Frank bis 
heir. You know he is rich, and my pos- 
sessions are very moderate. I think we 
ought to make a sacrifice of our feelings, 
for the sake of his future good." 

" There are other kinds of good, be- 
sides the gain of money, that I covet for 
our child," said the mother, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears ; ** and losses, for which 
all the wealth in the world cannot pay." 

But she was not slow in perceiving 
that her husband had already consented 
to this arrangement; and the brother 
entering soon after, confirmed it. She 
felt that longer opposition was fruitless, 
yet was still moved to say, with an un- 
wonted warmth and emphasis, — 

•* My heart is full of misgivings. 
While my son is by this fireside, I know 
that he is not in bad company. When 
he is removed from my sight and influ- 
ence, how can I know this? I have 
reason to think that he does not neglect 
his studies, and he is always happy with 
me." 

** That is the trouble, sister ; you make 
him altogether too happy. Remember, 
he is an only child — everybody can see 
that. He has got to live in the world, as 
well as the rest of us. Yet, what does he 
know of the world? Your husband is 
much away, occupied with his business; 
and it is almost a proverb, that boys 
brought up by women are good for 
nothing." 

" Brother, if he is an only child, I 
think he has not been indulged to his 
hurt, is not his home a safe one? Is 
not his school a good one? Is he not 
making respectable progress? Is he not 
in good habits ? Can you give assurance 
that a change will not be for the worse ? 
I>o you know certainly that his prin- 
ciples will be strong to resist evil ?" 

The mother argued in vain. She was 
alternately argued with and soothed. All 
her objections were resolved into natural 
reluctance to resign the solace of her 
son's company ; and as the father had 
consented, the was enforced to consent 



frank had arrived at an age when the 
desire of seeing new places, and making 
new acquaintances was alluruig. So he 



did not heighten the pain t>f his mother, 
by any unwillingness to depart. In the 
preparations for his wardrobe, and supply 
of books, which were on an unusually 
liberal scale, he took much interest, and 
could not avoid boasting a little to his 
old companions of his brilliant prospects. 

But when the last trunk was locked, 
his spirits quailed. Seated between his 
father and mother, and expecting every 
moment the arrival of the stage-coach, 
the tears rushed so fast to his eyes, and 
he felt such a suffocating sensation in his 
throat, that he could scarcely heed their 
parting counsel. 

At the sound of the wheels, stopping 
at the door, he would fain have thrown 
himself upon his mother's neck and wept. 
But his uncle, who was to accompany 
him, leaped from the vehicle, and came 
in. So he busied himself in arranging 
his parcels ; and after shaking hands cou- 
rageously with his parents, said, as he 
rushed from the house, ** Good by ! 
good by ! — you shall hear from me as 
soon as I get there." 

He dared not look back, until the roof 
of his home, and the trees that shaded it, 
were entirely out of sight. For he knew 
that if he trusted himself with another 
glimpse, he should burst into tears ; and 
feared that his uncle would shame him 
by the appellation of "Miss Fanny" 
before strangers. 

In the large school that he entered, 
everything seemed new and strange. He 
found more trials of temper and priva- 
tions of comfurt than he had anticipated. 
He went with an intention to make him- 
self distinguished by scholarship. But 
there were many older and more ad- 
vanced than himself, and he did not 
exhibit the perseverance necessary, in 
such circumstances, to insure success. {^/■J 

He also suffered from that sinking 
loneliness of heart, which an indulged 
child feels when first exiled from the 
sympathies of home. In the head-aches, 
to which, from childhood, he had been 
occasionally subject, he sadly missed 
maternal nursing and tenderness. But 
he would not acknowledge home- sick- 
ness, or complain of indisposition, lest it 
should not be manly ; and bavin «f a good 
temper, became gradually a ravourite 
with his new associates. 

Everything went on well, until his 
room-mate was changed, and a careless, 
immoral boy placed in this intimate con- 
nexion. At length, it was proved that 
he had not the moral courage to say no. 
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when tempted to evil; and a sad chanffe 
in his deportment became evident. He 
had not firmness enough to reprove his 
companion for what he knew to be 
wicked, or steadfastly to resist what his 
conscience disapproved. 

It was not long ere he began to waste 
his time, and neglect the appointed les- 
sons. Fortified by bad example, he 
scorned the censure that followed, and 
learned to ridicule, in secret, the in- 
structors whom he should have loved. 
Foolish and hurtful books engrossed and 
corrupted the minds of those thoughtless 
comrades, and there they were making 
themselves merry with what they should 
have shunned, while their distant relatives 
supposed them diligent in the acquisition 
of Knowledge. 

Months passed on, and the vacation 
approached. Every day was counted by 
the anxious mother. His room was put 
in perfect order, and some articles of 
furniture added, which it was thought 
would please him. His little library was 
arranged to make the best appearance, 
and his minerals newly labelled, and 
placed in their respective compartments. 
Some of his toys she removed to her own 
cabinet, for she said, ** They will be too 
childish for him now ; but I love to keep 
them, for they remind me of him, when 
he just began to walk and to speak, and 
was always so happy." His favourite 
articles of food were not forgotten, and as 
the time of his arrival drew near, she 
busied herself in their preparation, with 
that delight in which only the fond ma- 
ternal heart can partake. 

When the loved one came, his uncle 
exclaimed, with exultation, *< How im- 
proved ! — how manly I" He had, indeed, 
gained much in stature, and promised 
to possess a graceful, well-proportioned 
form. But those who scrutinized his 
countenance and manner, might be led 
to doubt whether every change had been 
tot the better, or whether the added 
manliness might not have been pui^ 
chased at too great a cost. Simple gra- 
tifications no longer contented him. He 
seemed to require for himself a lavish 
expenditure. He ceased to ask plea- 
santly for the things that he desired, or 
to express gratitude for them I but said, 
churlishly, through his shut teeth, with 
half-averted face, ** I want this, or that. 
Other boys have all they wish. I see no 
reason why I should nof 

His mother was still more alarmed at 
the habits of reserve and concealment 



which he had contracted. Fonnerly, he 
was accustomed to impart freely to her 
all that concerned him. Now, she 
could not but feel that she was shot 
out from his confidence, and fear that 
her influence over him was irrecoverably 
lost. 

Still she remitted no efibrt or deviee, 
in which the maternal heart b so frnitr 
ful, to reinstate herself in his afiectiona» 
Sometimes she was flattered by a briehb- 
ening hope ; then he started aade, like a 
deceitful bow. His first vacation was^ in 
these respects, a model of those that loi^- 
lowed ; and the two last years at school 
passed iTWay, with little intelleetaal gaui^ 
and great moral loss. 

At his entrance into college, he was 
exposed to greater temptations, and stSi 
less inclined to repel them. Let no 
parent flatter himself, that it will be wd 
with a son thus situated, unlets he po^ 
sesses firm principles, and is wUling diiir 
gently to laboar in the acqwsitioii of 
knowledge. Good talents, and good 
temper alone, will not save him. Hie 
first, without industry, axe unfniitliil; 
and the sunshine of the latter may be 
clouded by immediate self-reproach. 

We will not follow Frank Edwards 
through the haunts of folly and mlem*- 
perance where his ruin was consume 
mated. His letters to his afieetionate 
parents were few and brief. Those te 
his uncle were more frequent, because on 
him the supply of his purse depended. 
That gentleman was heard to s^, with a 
smile of somewhat indefinite character \ 
that '* truly, he spent money like a man." | 
It was supposed, however, that in the j 
course of a year or two he migfat have 
become dissatisfied with the manly ex- 
penses of his nephew, as he ceased to 
boast of this proof of his virility. 

Though Frank was ^nobly contented 
with the lovrest grade in scholarship, he 
had still a latent ambition to be di^tm* 
guished in some way or other. So he 
was fond of speaking of his *'iieh, old- 
bachelor unde," and saying that, wtthool 
doubt, he should be his liueir. His mad 
expenditure was praised as liberality; 
and he calied a fine, noble-hearted ft^ 
low, by the gay companioiis who walked 
with lura in the way to destenction* 

Early in the third year of Ins eoUegitie 
course, he came home in ill heidtfa. He 
found fault with the laws of the instim- 
tion, and ridiculed its officers. He said 
it was impossifale to cain a good edtM*' 
tion ^erei if one appued h^aieif ever so 
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dostfly to his stadies. In short, he 
blamed eireiry person but himself. He 
had left ecWege In disgrace and debt, 
with nei^er the disposition nor ability to 
retam. His uncle, who had certainly 

rat reason to be offended, told him that 
need have no farther expectations 
fK^m him ; for unless the whole course 
ai his life was changed, he should choose 
some more worthy recipient of his 
bounty, and find some heir to his estate, 
who would not dishonour his name. 

The sad and mortified father took the 
youth to his own counting-house. He 
enforced on him the necessity of doing 
something for his support. But he had 
no habits of application, and despised 
the routine of business, and the confine- 
ment that it imposed. His red and 
bloated face revealed, but too truly, the 
yiee to which he was enslaved. As he 
passed in the street, he was pointed out 
aa the ruined young man. 

Alas ! for the poor mother. Long did 
she labour to hide the fearful truth from 
her own heart. Her love, ingenious in 
its excuses, strove to palliate his conduct 
in the view of others, hoping that he 
might yet retrieve his reputation. Pa- 
tiently, and with woman's tact, she 
waited for glimnses of good feeling — for 
moments of reflection, to give force to 
her tender appeals, her earnest remon- 
strances. But her husband said to her, 
" It is in VMU that we would blind our- 
ael'Ves to what is known to all the people. 
Our son is a sot ! I have tried with and 
fbr him every means of reformation ; but 
they are all like water spilt upon the 
ground, which no man gathereth up 
again." 

That disgusting vice, which breaks 
down grace of form and beauty of coun- 
tenance, and debases intellect to a level 
with the brute creation, has seldom been 
more painfully displayed than in the case 
of this miserable youth. The pleasant 
chamber, so carefully decorated by ma- 
ternal taste— the very pictures on whose 
walls seemed to look reproachfully at 
him -^ where his happv boyhood had 
dreamed away nights of innocence, and 
woke to the exuberance of health and joy, 
waa now the scene of his frequent sick- 
ness, senseless laughter, or awful impre- 
eations. 

But his career was short, and his sud- 
den death horrible. Those who most 
loved him were unable to witness it. 
With eyeballs starting from their sock- 
ets, he raved of hideous monsters and 



fieiy shapes that surrounded him. One 
furious struggle, one unearthly shriek of 
wild and weak contantion, and in the 
agonies of delirium tremens died this 
miserable victim of intemperance, ere 
time had impaired his vigour, or ripened 
the blossom of his manly prime. 

In the suburbs of the eity where 
Frank Edwards was bom and died, was 
a cluster of humble dwellings, in one of 
which resided a widow, with her only 
son. She was poor, and inured to labour; 
but freely expended on him the little 
gains of her industry, as well as the 
overflowing fulness of her affections. She 
denied herself every superfluity, that he 
might enjoy the advantages of education^ 
and the indulgences that boyhood covets. 
Silently she sat, working at her small 
fire, by a single lamp, often regarding 
with intense delight her boy, as he 
amused himself with his books, orsought 
out his lessons for -the following day. 
The expenses of his education were 
defrayed by her unresting toil, and glad 
and proud was she to bestow on him 
privileges which she had never been so 
happy as to share. She believed him to 
be faithfully acquiring that knowledge 
which she respected, without being Me 
fully to comprehend. But his teachers 
and his idle playmates better knew how 
he was employed. He learned to asto- 
nish his simple, admiring parent with 
high-sounding epithets, and technical 
terms, and to despise her for not under- 
standing them. When she saw him 
sometimes dejected, at comparing his 
situation with those who were above him 
in rank, she deepened her own self- 
denial, that she might add a luxury to 
his table, or a garment to his wardrobe. 

How happy was her affectionate heart 
in such sacrifices! Yet she erred in 
judgment, for they fell like good seed 
upon stony ground. Indulgence minis- 
tered to his selfishness, and rendered him 
incapable of warm gratitude, or just 
appreciation. As his boyhood advanced, 
there was little reciprocity of kindness, 
and every year seemed to diminish even 
that little. At length, his manners 
assiimed a cast of defiance. She was 
grieved at the alteration, but solaced her- 
self with the sentiment, that it was " just 
the nature of boys." 

He grew boisterous and disobedient. 
His returns to their humble cottage 
became irregular. She sat up late for 
him, and when she heard bis approach- 
ing footsteps, forgot her Ireariness, ai^ 
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welcomed him kindly. But lie might 
have seen reproach written on the pale- 
ness of her loving hrow, if he would 
have read its language. During these 
long and lonely evenings, she sometimes 
wept as she rememhered him in his early 
years, when he was so gentle, and to her 
eye, so beautiful. *' But this is the 
nature of young men," said her lame 
philosophy. So she armed herself to 
bear. 

At length, it was evident that darker 
vices were making him their victim. The 
habit of intemperance could no longer be 
concealed, even from a love that blinded 
itself. The widowed mother remon- 
strated with unwonted energy. She was 
answered in the dialect of insolence and 
brutality. 

He disappeared from her cottage. 
What she dreaded had come upon her. 
In his anger, he had gone to sea. And now 
every night when the tempest howled, 
and the wind was high, she lay sleep- 
less, thinking of him. She saw him in 
her imagination, climbing the slippery 
shrouds, or doing the bidding of rough, 
unfeeling men. Again, she fancied that 
he was sick and suffering, with none to 
watch over him, and have patience with 
his waywardness ; and her head, which 
silver hairs had begun to sprinkle, throb- 
bed in agony, till her eyes gushed out 
like fountains of waters. 

But hopes of his return began to cheer 
her. When the new moon, with its 
slender crescent, looked in at her win- 
dow, she said in her lonely heart, " My 
boy will be here before that moon is 
old." And when it waned, and went 
away, she sighed, ** My boy will remem- 
ber me.*' 

I'ears fled, and there was no letter — 
no message. Sometimes she gathered 
floating tidings that he was on some far 
flea, or in some foreign clime. When he 
touched at any port of his native land, it 
«^as not to seek the cottage of his mo- 
%.ther, but to waste his wages in revelry, 
and re-embark on a new voyage. 

Weary years, and no recognition, no 
letter; and yet she had abridged her 
comforts, ,that he might be taught to 
write, und was wont to exhibit his pen- 
manship .with such pride. Alas ! her 
^ indulgence had been lost on an ignoble 
nahire ; Ibut she checked the reproachful 
thought; and. sighed, "It was the way 
with sailors." 

Amid all these years of neglect and 
crtielty, still ld)\e lived on. When Hope 



withheld nutriment, it begged food of 
Memory. It was satisfied with tbe 
crumbs from a table that must never be 
spread more. So Memory brought the 
fragments that she had gathered iato her 
basket, when infancy and childish inno- 
cence held their simple festivals, and 
Love, as a mendicant, received that 
broken bread, and fed upon it, and gave 
thanks. It fed upon the cradle-smile, 
upon the first lisping words, when with 
its cheek laid upon the mother's, the babe 
slumbered the livelong night, or when 
essaying the first uncertain footsteps, he 
tottered with outstretched arms to her 
bosom, as a bird, newly-fledged, to its 
nest. 

But Religion found this forsaken 
widow, and communed with her at the 
deep midnight, while the storm was 
raging without. It told her of a " Name 
better than of sons or of daughters," and 
she was comforted. It bade her resign 
herself to the will of her Father in hea- 
ven, and she found peace. 

It was a cold evening in the winter, 
and the snow lay deep upon the earth. 
The widow sat alone, by her little fire- 
side. The marks of early age had set- 
tled upon her. There was meekness on 
her brow, and in her hand a book from 
whence that meekness came. 

A heavy knock shook her door, and 
ere she could open it, a man entered. 
He moved with pain, like one crippled, 
and his red and downcast visage was 
partially concealed by a torn hat. Among 
those who had been familiar with his 
youthful countenance, only one, save the 
Being who made him, could have recog- 
nised him through his disguise and 
misery. The mother, looking deep into 
his eye, saw a faint tinge of that fair blue 
which had charmed her when it unclosed 
from the cradle-dream. 

"My son! my son!" 

Had the prodigal returned, by a late 
repentance, to atone for years of ingrati- 
tude and sin ? I will not speak of tbe 
revels that shook the lowly roof of his 
widowed parent, or the profanity that 
disturbed her repose. 

The remainder of his history is brief. 
The eifects of vice had debilitated his 
constitution, and once, as he was appa- 
rently recovering from a long paroxysm 
of intemperance, apoplexy struck his 
heated brain, and he lay — a bloated and 
hideous corse I 

The poor mother faded away, and fol- 
lowed him l—^Mrs, Sigoumey^ 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the project of establishing a national 
museum had never been entertained in 
England. It was suggested by the will 
of sir Hans Sloane, who, during a long 
period of eminent practice in physic, had 
accumulated, in addition to a numerous 
library of books and mss., a large collec- 
tion of objects of natural history and 
works of art ; these he directed should 
be offered, after his death, which took 
place In 1753, to the British parliament, 
for the sum of 20,000/., the collection 
having cost him 50,000/. The oflfer was 
accepted, and, before the end of the year, 
an act passed, which ordered the payment 
of the required sum, and vested the pro- 
perty of the museum in trustees for the 
use of the public. Competent judges had 
long been solicitous that sir Hans Sloane's 
museum should be preserved entire, and 
he was himself consulted, before his 
deatb, as to several of the persons who 
were afterwards named trustees. 

But the attention of the legislature was 
not confined to the museum of sir Hans 
Sloane. The act of parliament of the 
26tb George ii., which directed the pur- 
cbase of his museum, also directed the 
purchase of the Harleian collection of 
MSS., and enacted that the Cottonian 
library of mss., which had been given to 
the government for public uses, by an act 
September, 1849. 



of the 12th and 13th of William iii., 
should, with the library of major Arthur 
Edwards attached to it, form a part of the 
general collection. 

These several collections were ordered 
to he kept in their then respective places of 
deposit, till a more convenient repository, 
more durable and more safe from fire, 
and nearer to the chief places of public 
resort, could be provided for the recep- 
tion of the whole. 

To defray the expenses of these pur- 
chases, to procure a fit repository for 
their preservation, and to provide a fund 
for the permanent support of the estab- 
lishment when formed, the act directed 
that 100,000/. should be raised, by way 
of lottery, the nett produce of which, 
together with the several collections, was 
to be vested in an incorporated body of 
persons, selected from the first characters 
in the kingdom for rank, station, and 
literary attainments, upon whom it con- 
ferred ample powers for the disposal, 
preservation, and management of the in- 
stitution, which it was determined should 
bear the name of the ** British Museum." 

The only buildings offered as general 
repositories at this time were Buckingham 
House, with the gardens and field, for 
30,000/.; and Montague House, for 
10,000/. The consideration of the former 
was waved, partly from the greatness of 
the sum demanded for it, and partly from 
the inconvenience of the situation. The 
2 c - 
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latter was finally fixed upon, and the 
agreement for it made in the spring of 
1754. No offer of ground for building 
a repository was made, except in Old 
Palace-yard, where it was at one time 
proposed that the museum should find a 
place, in the general plan which had 
been then recently designed by Kent for 
new Houses of Parliament. 

Montague House was first built about 
1674, by Ralph Montague, esq., after- 
wards baron Montague of Boughton, and 
duke of Montague, in the manner of a 
French palace. It wu erecttd IVom the 
desiffn of Robert Hooke, thi celebrated 
mathematician, so much employed in the 
rebuilding of London after the great fire. 
Foreign artists were chiefly engaged in 
its completion, by the duke of Montague's 
desire, and amongst them siguor Verrio, 
for the decorations. When finithtd, it 
was considered the most magnificent and 
complete building, for a private re- 
sidence, then known in London. But 
on the 19th of January, 1686, owing to 
the negligence of a servant, the house 
was burned to the ground. The large 
income of lord Montague was again 
placed in requisition for the reconstruc- 
tion of his palace ; and though executed 
by fresh artists, the plan was the same, 
the new structure being raised upon the 
foundations and burnt walls of the old 
one. 

The second architect employed was 
Peter Puget, a native of Marseilles, who 
was assisted in the decorations by Charles 
de la Fosse, Jaques Rousseau, and John 
Baptiste Monoyer, three artists of great 
eminence. La Fosse painted the ceil- 
ings, Rousseau the landscapes and archi- 
tecture, and Monoyer the flowers. Rous- 
seau also assisted as clerk of the works to 
the building.* 

This second building was purchased 
for the general repository. The Harleian 
collection of mss. was removed to it in 
1755; followed, in 1756, by the other 
collections; and the whole having been 
properly distributed and arranged, the 
museum was opened for study and in- 
spection January 15 th, 1759. 

At this time, the contents of the 
museum were divided into three depart- 
ments, namely, printed books, manu- 
scripts, and natural history. 

* The exclusive employment of French artlita in 
the new house gave rise to the popular but impro- 
bable tale, that Montague House was rebuilt at 
the expense of Louis xiv., to whose court lord 
Montague had twice been sent as ambassador. 



The department of printed books con- 
sisted, at first, of the libraries of sir Hans 
Sloane and major Edwards only. lu 
1757, king George ii., by instrument 
under the great seal, added the library, 
which had been collected by the kings of 
England, as far as printed books were 
concerned, from the time of king Henry 
VI r. : rich in the prevailing literature of 
difierent periods, and including, among 
others, the libraries of archbishop Cran- 
mer, of Henry prince of Wales, and of 
ttaae Casaubon. His muesty annexed 
to hie gift thi privilege wnleh the royal 
library bad acquired In the reign of 
Aunt, of beinff tuppUed with a copy of 
every publication entered At Stationers' 
HalK 

This department was further enriched, 
in 1763, by a donation from king George 
III., of a collection of pamphlets and 
periodical papers published in England, 
between 1640 and 1660, chiefly illustra- 
tive of the civil wars of the time of 
Charles i., and collected by order of that 
monarch. It is impossible to enumerate 
in detail all the additions which have 
been since made by gift or purchase. 

The engraving at the head of -this 
article, for the details of which we are 
indebted to the " Penny Cyclopeedia," 
exhibits the noble structure lately reared 
on the site of Montague House. What a 
contrast does it present to the former 
edifice ! Not less great, however, is that 
of its treasure to the original and valu- 
able collection of sir Hans Sloane. 



CARLOS; OR, SC£N£8 ON THE SANDS. 

The more attentively we regard the 
scenes which are around us, the greater 
is the wonder that is awakened in our 
minds. The vast and the minute alike 
challenge our admiration. How small 
is a blade of grass, and yet blades of 
grass spread a green carpet over the 
ground. How diminutive is a grain of 
com, and yet grains of corn supply mil- 
lions with food. The morsels of hoar 
frost, and the flakes of snow spangle the 
forest trees, and clothe creation as with 
a woollen garment. The ways of Uie 
Eternal are not as our ways ; with hosts 
of angels at his command, he often efifects 
his purposes with the weakest instru- 
ments. With the coral insect he can 
build up mountains in the sea; with the 
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keoMt he ean destroy the vegetation of 
the land. He ibritia the mighty deep 
with drops of water, and controls its 
wildest rage with grains of sand, heaping 
tbim together on the shore, and giving 
them, as it were, a voice, <' Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further: and 
here shell thy proud waves be stayed." 

• • • • • 

It is nbt unworthy of regard that good 
and evil often spring from the same 
lource, and that many things which 
greatly oontribute to the safety and pros- 
perity of man, bring upon him also dan- 
ger and destruction. The waters that 
hear up his vessels with their costly car- 
goes, overwhelm them in the deep : the 
winds that waft them to the desired 
ha?en, lash the waves into fury, and 
create peril that is extreme; and the 
lands that adorn the shore, and afford so 
much enjoyment to thousands, are the 
cause also to thousands of a watery 
grave. The Goodwin Sands alone have 
wrecked more ships than have ever sailed 
together in one fleet upon the seas. The 
nnfothomable depths of the world of 
waters have no terrors for the sailor. 
Give him a tight bark and good sea 
room, and he fears neither the winds nor 
the waves ; but the deceitful sands, now 
above and now beneath the surface of the 
deep, are fraught with danger. He that 
has seen the stranded ship beaten to 
pieces by the waVes, and heard the shriek 
of the struggling passenger and drown- 
ing mariner, in their dying agony, has 
some reaaott -to remember the sands. 

• * * « * 

Who is there that loves not to walk on 
the firm, dry sands when the gusty wind 
is blowing from the sea, and the foam* 
fringed billows are breaking on the shore, 
winning their way as a flood, and then 
reeedlng in countless, miniature currents 
to the roaring deep ? At low Water the 
sands are soueht by Health with her 
rosy cheek, and Sickness with his pallid 
face. Decrepitude creeps along the level 
* plaini light-hearted Youth runs laughing 
after his companions, and delighted 
Childhood digs with his wooden spade as 
tfit bidden treasures. While the shrimp- 
catcher toils for his bread, visitors amuse 
themselves in picking shells and seaweed. 
Rank, fashion, and beauty promenade 
the sands, gazing on the heaving ocean, 
the filsher's skiff, and the distant sail. It 
ii pleasant to roam on the sands when 
the sunbeam is bright on the rolling bil- 



lows, and still more exciting when a 
storm is at hand, and the big black cloud 
is gathering in the sky. 



This spacious bay, lit up hy a West 
Indian sun, is in the form of half a 
circle, margined with dry sands and high 
cliffs. The sky to the south-west "is 
somewhat lowering, and the sea-gulls are 
winging their way along the face of the 
heaving; ocean. A young lady is walk- 
ing leisurely along the sands, accom- 
panied by her white-headed father and 
ner stripling brother. But what forget- 
fulness, what folly it is to loiter ! Why, 
the tide is fhst coming in, the perpen- 
dicular cliffs are full a hundred feet high, 
and in half an hour the sands will be 
under water ; even now, to reach either 
point of the bay in safety is barely pos- 
sible ; still they linger. Surely they are 
strangers, or they would be aware of the 
peril that approaches them. There is 
some one shouting to them ttom the sum- 
mit of the cliff; it is Carlos. Carlos is a 
Castilian, brave and generous, but wholly 
given up to an adventurous life. He has 
roamed over the Pyrenees, served as a 

fuerllla, an^ wielded his lance in the 
laza de Toros of Madrid. Carlos the 
wanderer, the guerilla, the bull- fighter, 
is now on an adventurous voyage : it was 
only yesterday that he came ashore from 
the ship lying to the westward of the 
bay. 

The party on the sands have at last 
heard the alarm given by Carlos ; they 
now see their danger, and that danger is 
extreme. Almost at their wit's end, they 
hasten along the sands in one direction, 
and then turning back, hurry forward in 
another. On come the waves, edging 
them up nearer and nearer to the rocks. 
The sky is darker than it was, the winds 
are louder, and the sea is getting rougher. 
Why did they trust themselves on the 
deceitful sands! Their distraction in- 
creases; they look at the ocean, but 
there is not a boat on the water ; they 
look to the cliff, but no crevice can they 
creep into ; not a hope of their escape 
seems to remain ! Well may they envy 
the fishes their fins, and the sea-birds 
their wings ! But Carlos is at work for 
their welfare : the excitement of danger 
is to him pleasant, and reckless daring is 
his delight. He has gathered around 
him a few steady hearts and ready hands 
to attempt a rescue. How ennobling is 
2 c 2 ^ 
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the act of venturing a life to snatch a 
fellow-heing from destruction I 

• • • • • 

A louder shout of united voices rises 
from the cliff, and a red flag is waving to 
and fro, to (hraw the party on the sands 
to that part of the shore. The aged 
father taKes the lead, and his stripling 
son and daughter, with pale faces, follow. 
A windlass has been hurried to the edge 
of the clifl, and a beam, with a pulley at 
the end of it, is fixed in a hole, so as to 
jut out from a rocky point over the sands. 
A rope is now dangling from the pulley, 
letting down Carlos in a rude basket to 
render assistance below. Already has he 
descended to the sands, which are now 
nearly covered with the waves. The 
daughter wishes her father to seat himself 
in the basket, but he will not hear of it. 
Carlos urges dispatch, and fastens the 
lady in the wicker seat, putting into her 
hand her father's cane, to keep herself 
from being dashed against the side of the 
cliff. What if she should faint I What 
if the cords should break ! Up she goes, 
for Carlos has shaken the rope as a 
signal. Hark ! a loud shout announces 
her safe arrival. The water has covered 
the sands, but no time has been lost by 
the party on the cliff, and, one by one, 
the old gentleman, his stripling son, and 
the adventurous Carlos are rescued from 
the dangers of the deep. 

* * * « ♦ 

The tempest is abroad, and Carlos is in 
the disabled ship that now lies at the 
mercy of the waves. The lightning has 
struck her, but the flames have been 
extinguished. The hurricane is at its 
height, and the waves are mountainous ; 
but loudly as the winds blow, and high 
as the billows rise, their rage is com- 
paratively harmless. There is an unseen 
danger, greater than that which meets 
the ear and the eye. The enemy is not 
above, but below the surface of the sea ; 
the sands, the sands ! The gusty wind 
has rent the sails in tatters, as though 
they were made of paper : the deck is 
swept by the waves, and the main and the 
mizen masts have long since gone by the 
board. How dreary is the sound of the 
surf: the breakers are right under the 
vessel's bows. On she comes, driven by 
the tempest. There ! she has struck 
upon the sands ; her head is fast, and her 
stern is being pounded to pieces on the 
bank, by the raging waves. The doomed 
ship is now abandoned by her crew, most 



of them, indeed, have perished in the 
devouring waves; but some on masts, 
some on spars, and some on planks 
and hencoops, have reached the shore. 
Among the few shipwrecked mariners 
that are now kneeling in thankfulness on 
the sand is Carlos the Castilian. 
« * * * * 

The moon is at the full, and the moun- 
tains and plains of Cuba, the largest of 
the West Indian isles, are lit up with her 
beams. How clear is the sky, and how 
gently the ocean waves break upon the 
shore. This is the place for turtles ; but 
they are found on the coasts of all the 
islands of the torrid zone. Here the 
green turtle and the loggerheaded turtle 
abound. The huge unwieldy creatures 
crawl during the night from the water, to 
lay their eggs and bury them in the 
sands. A few are captured for English 
epicures, but the greater number become 
food for the hardy mariners, engaged in 
the commerce of the tropical seas. How- 
ever a ship may be victualled, a stock of 
turtles is a very agreeable addition to the 
provisions of the crew. A boat's crew, 
from the Bambler, a ship lying off the 
land, have just leaped ashore to catch 
turtle. They carry hand-spikes, and the 
service in which they are engaged is as 
much a sport as a duty. Carlos the 
Castilian, who joined the vessel not long 
ago, is among them, and by far the most 
active and expert of the party. Some 
knock on the head the turtles which are 
most likely to escape, as the flabby crea- 
tures waddle their way towards the sea, 
while others, with their handspikes, turn 
over the more bulky turtles on their 
backs. Already there are a dozen wide- 
mouthed monsters lying, belly upper- 
most, on the sands. 

***** 

Difficult as it may be to double Cape 
Horn, it is usually more difficult and 
dangerous to pass through the Straits of 
Magellan. The good ship Ramhler will 
sail round the stormy Cape, but now she 
is lying in a bay of the Falklands. * 
Mountainous and barren are the Falk- 
lands, with a climate bleak, inhospitable, 
and subject to continual storms. Carlos 
and a few seamen are ashore gazing on 
an unusual scene, for a stranded whale is 
furiously lashing the sands with his fins 
and tail. Blown ashore by the tem- 
pestuous winds in an ebbing tide, the 
enormous monster has been left on the 
beach. How feeble is the strength of 
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man ; how mighty that of the monarch 
of the deep I <* Canst thou draw out 
leviathan with an hook? or his tongue 
with a cord which thou lettest down? 
Canst thou put an hook into hia nose ? or 
bore his jaw through with a thorn V* See 
bow the giant of the ocean is gasping in 
bis dying agony, and dashing nimself 
with convulsive energy against the 
ground ! Truly there are strange sights 
to be seen on the sands, 

4t ♦ * « * 

Not only do the salt sea-sands form a 
boundary to the world of waters, afford a 
promenade for pleasure-takers and seek- 
ers of health, supply the fisherman with 
shellfish, and enable mariners to victual 
their ships with turtles, but they furnish 
flinty materials for the porcelain-maker, 
alkaline plants for the soap-boiler, stones 
for the lapidary, and seaweed manure for 
tillers of the ground. The sands on the 
coast of New Zealand have been pressed by 
the lifeless form of many a mariner, slain 
by the savage natives of the place. The 
Rambler is now off the island, and a part 
of her crew, that are gone ashore for 
water, are already surrounded with dan- 
ger and death. The savages have risen 
upon them, and nearly overcome them. 
Some are struck on the head with stone* 
slings ; some are beaten down with war- 
clubs; while others are yet struggling 
with their deceitful foes. Carlos has 
been stunned, but rising again from the 
ground, he has discharged his pistols, and 
plunged into the sea to swim to the dis- 
tant ship. The cannibals are yelling 
aloud, and frantically brandishing their 
war-clubs on the sands. 

ft * He Xc Xc 

There is sorrow on board the Rambler, 
for the crew are aware of the death of 
their companions. Though accustomed 
to peril and danger, the loss of his mess- 
mates casts a shade across the brow of a 
sailor. Whether on land or at sea, whoso 
is wise will remember that in life there is 
but a step between him and death. What 
is that yonder, rising and falling with the 
waves, and drifting towards the shore? 
Alas I it is the lifeless body of Carlos, 
floating on the waters, for his strength 
failed him before he reached the ship. 
The wanderer will roam no further, the 
guerilla has fought his last battle with 
bis foes; and the bull- fighter will no 
more encounter his homed adversary : 
be has braved the perils of the land and 
tbe dangers of the deep ; but his pulse 



throbs not, and bis once-beating heart is 
still. There is an aged sire in Madrid 
that will bemoan a son, and a Spanish 
maiden that will lament a lover. The 
orb of day has set ; the tide has slowly 
receded, and the breathless body of 
Carlos the Castilian lies extended on the 
lonely sands. M. 



AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE 
LATE BEV. T. BUBCHELL. 

The first piece of cloth Mr. Burchell 
could call his own, he disposed of to a 
house in Bristol. About a week after- 
wards, he was in the company of a friend, 
who, in ignorance of the transaction, 
happened to say that a certain party 
(mentioning the selfsame house) was 
reported as likely to fail. On hearing 
this, he sought and obtained permission 
to be absent on the following day. It 
was the summer season. The splendours 
of noon had long since passed, and were 
softening down into the chastened radi- 
ance of evening. It occurred to him, 
that if he could start that night, he should 
gain considerable time, and arrive in 
Bristol (nearly thirty miles distant) some 
hours before the coach, which did not 
leave until the morning. His determina- 
tion was at once taken. Between eight 
and nine o'clock he commenced his jour- 
ney, and continued to walk on briskly 
till it was quite dark, when he turned 
into an inn on the road-side : here he 
rested until day-break. The worthy host 
advised him, on departure, to strike across 
the country, and make for the Severn, 
where he would be sure to find a boat, 
which would take him down in good 
time. He did so ; and, on nearing the 
river, which lay stretched out in noble 
amplitude before him, saw a boat push 
off from land. He hailed the men in her, 
but they seemed in haste to be gone ; he 
then called more loudly to them, but they 
pressed on the more vigorously, and 
were soon out of hearing. 

On looking about he saw another boat, 
and feeling that if he did not succeed in 
this instance, he would fail in the object 
for which he had come so much out of 
a direct course, he resolved to make 
every effort to induce her littla crew to 
return to shore, and take him in. He 
accordingly took off his coat, and waved 
it in the air,*and soon had the satisfaction 
of observing that they had brought the 
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boat up, and seemed to be debating wbe- 
ther or not they fbould comply Tvith his 
wishes. In about ten minutes, they put 
back ; but as they approached, it struck 
him that he had never before seen five 
such desperate-looking fellows. After 
some objection on their part, they told 
him to get in. He had not done so long, 
however, before he found that he was in 
most undesirable company. Several of 
the men whispered to each other a eood 
deal: and now and then be caught a 
word, the import of which made him 
feel uneasy and anxious. At length, he 
perceived they were steering in an oppo- 
site direction. On his referring to tliis 
fact, one of them, a brawny Irishman, 
exclaimed, *' Och, my jewel I and do you 
think you are going to lave us soon, now 
that we have nabbed you at last f Do 
you see, jewel? (pointing his finger to 
the water on which they were floating) 
you shall go and see the bottom of Davy 
Jones's locker before you go to land 
again." They all now set up a shout, in 
confirmation of their murderous design, 
and as though to urge each other on to 
the deed. 

Somewhat alarm ed| their threatened 
and helpless victim asked, who they 
thought he was ? At this they laughed, 
and said, " Do you take us for fools V 
From their horrid oaths and avowed inten- 
tions, he perceived that they took him 
for a spy m the preventive service ; and 
he could now see, by some kegs of spirits 
which had been covered up in the bottom 
of the boat, that they were a party ofismug- 
glers. Again and again he assured them 
that he was not the person they suspected 
him to be, but to no purpose ; they only 
renewed then* threats of immediate and 
signal vengeance. Finding he could not 
gain on them by merely asserting that 
he had no connexion with government 
agents, he began to address them in a 
very serious strain ; reminded them that, 
if they did him any injury, God would 
judge them for it. After some little while, 
lie saw the countenance of one of them 
relax, and observed a tremor pass over 
the frame of another. Still they did not 
alter the wrong course they had been 
steering for some time. 

He then addressed each one, sepa- 
rately and solemnly, saying, that each 
would ha«e to stand, in his own person, 
at the bar of God, and receive according 
to his deeds, whether good.or bad. At 
length, the man who seemed to sustain 
the oflEicc of captain, cried out, " I say 



Diok, I can't sUnd this ; we must let 
him go. I don't believe he is the man 
we thought he was. Where do you want 
to be put out, sir t" The traveller replied, 
that be wished to be taken up the Avon 
to Bristol. The man taid, <' We cannot 
go up as &r as that, at we dare not paia 
1411; but we will take you as far as p<MH 
sible, and put you in a way to go on.^' 
He thanked them, and begecd ttiem to 
make the utmost speed, aa nb bwinesa 
was urgent. Finding them so far sub- 
dued, he took the opportunity of speaking 
of their nefarious mode of life. They all 
appeared struck with his statements and 
conduct ; and, on his landing, refused to 
receive what be had stipulated to pay a« 
fare ; at the same time ofiering fo for^ 
ward one of the kegs of spirits to any 
place he would mention. One of the 
men dso accompanied Mm to a farm- 
house, and so far interested the occupant 
in his favour, as to indupe him to drive 
him to Bristol in bis family tax- cart. He 
thus reached the end of his journey at an 
early hour in the morning, anc^ as a 
result, succeeded in recovering the greater 
part of his cloth. 

Some years after, on his returu from 
Jamaica to this country. Mr. BurcheU 
met the smuggler who had accompanied 
hiiA to the farm-house in s^ small village, 
near the Cheddar clifis.in So^i^ersetsbire. 
The man profiered his band, at Uie same 
time reminding him of their nrevious 
interview. He was muob struct: at bis 
altered appearance* and in(}uired what 
was the cause. " Ah, sir," said he, " after 
your talk we none of us could ever follow 
that calling again. I have since learned 
to be a carpenter, and am doing very well 
in this village ; and attend a chapel three 
or four miles off. And our poor master 
never forgot to pray for you, to his dyinff 
day. He was quite an altered nian ; took 
his widowed mother to his house, and 
became a good husband and a good 
father, as well as a good neighbour. 
Before, every one was afVaid of him, be 
was such a desperate fellow ; afterwards, 
he was as tame as a lamb. He opened 
a little shop for the maintenance of bis 
family, and, what was better stiU^ he held 
prayer-meetings in his house. The other 
three men now form part of a crew in a 
merchant vessel, and are very steady and 
well behaved." 

Such was the delightful change tbat 
had passed on the character, condnct^i 
and destiny, of a gang of smugglers, 
and which had been brought about by a 
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ooune of evenUi as unexpected as it was 
sugular. The providence of Ood is eon- 
raleiiout in alL And while it tends to 
ilhistrate the wisdom and benignity of his 
purposes and plans, it shews, also, with 
what facility he can secure their accom- 
plishment ; rendering the ordinary occur- 
rences in business, and the pecuniary 
interests of a stripling tradesman, suh- 
servient to that end. Such are the minute 
and obacnre points on which the perma- 
nent welfare of responsible agents and 
immortal beings are made to turn. — 
AffMolp of Bev. 7. BureheU. 



LAW IN TH£ HOUSEHOLD. 

'* It shall have immediate attention," 
said Mr, Thompson, as he tied up his 
papers with red tape, and stowed them 
away in his capacious coat-pocket, and 
left the library of "The Hall on the 
Hill,"* where he had been transacting 
business with Mr. Clifford. 

He had scarcely mouated his iron-gray 
horse, and passed through the hand- 
somely decorated gate, when he saw 
Clare, with his hammer on his shoulder, 
aad exchanged a few words with him on 
the fineness of the day. " I hope you 
find business improving," he added ; " I 
can tell you, at all events, you are likely 
to make another long bill for Mr. Clif- 
ford by Christmas, and that I know, Clare, 
you will not consider bad news." 

"No, indeed," said Clare, with a 
smile ; 'Mf all my customers were as 
good as those at the Hall, paying, you 
know, juat as soon as the work is done, I 
should speedily want you to buy me the 
three hundred acres of land we have 
often joked about, — except by that time I 
ihoald be enough of a lawyer myself." 

"A lawyer!" said Mr. Thompson with 
a iaqgh, and his eyebrows raised in sur- 
prise, — " when do you enter on your new 
profession, Clare?" 

" I expect I shall know all your secrets 
soon," said the blacksmith. 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Thompson, while 
his little blue eyes sparkled at the idea, 
and the expression of his face was that of a 
gentleman, who whilst giving permission 
to a schoolboy to angle in nispoad on 
some half-holiday, hears the remark, " I 
shall catch a^Uhe fish 1" 

* See Visitor for January and the succeeding 
months. 



Clare soon solved the enigma, by telling 
him of Mr. Ford's purpose to converse 
with him and his neighbours about law ; 
when Mr. Thompson rejoined : ** Capital 
idea, Clare ; Mr. Ford is a man, as we 
may say, up to averything ; and it is 
very kind of him to tell you and your 
neighbours enough of law to keep you 
out of mischief. By the way," he added, 
** young Adams might have been at his 
ease now, if he had received some lessons 
of this kind a few months ago ; and for 
myself, I think my old friend, Dr. Cal- 
ton, is right, when he says to his patients : 
* Just know enough of yourselves to avoid 
what will injure your health ; but when 
anything ;is really the matter, send for 
the doctor.'" 

«I shall not do without you, Mr. 
Thompson, at all events, when 1 buy the 
land," said Clare, apjplying the remark ; 
at which the solicitor smiled again; 
wished Clare a good morning, put his 
horse into a canter, and was soon out of 
eight. 

Evening came, as it does alike to the 
idle and the overworked, to the invalid and 
the robust, to the sad and the hilarious ; 
and the former party, with many addi- 
tions, were at Caleb's cottage. 

**We will begin," he said, as he opened 
the promised conversation, " with mar- 
riage ; the contract by which a man and 
a woman enter into a mutual engage- 
ment, in the form prescribed by the laws 
of the country in which they reside, to 
live together, during the remainder of 
their lives, as husband and wife. It 
would be happy, indeed, if all such en- 
gagements were made in the fear of God ; 
but a religious character does not attach 
to such a transaction until the civil con- 
tract is complete. Then, any saered ser- 
vices which the parties approve may 
be conducted. It is therefore important 
that whatever is required by law should 
be strictly observed. By the provisions 
of the 6th and 7th of William iv., 'if 
any persons knowingly and wilfully in- 
termarry, in any other place than the 
church, chapel, or registered building, or 
office or place specified in the notice or 
certificate, or without due notice to the 
superintendent registrar, or without cer- 
tificate of notice duly issued, or without 
license, in case a license is necessary, op, 
in the absence of a registrar, where the 
presence of a registrar or superintend- 
ent registrar is necessary, the marriage 
of such peilons, apart from certain ex- 
cepted cases, is null and void ; and in 
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some instances there may be a suit for a 
forfeiture of all estate and interest in any 
property accruing to the offending party 
by such marriage.' " 

•* Well I am sure," said Watkins, " the 
young men who are present had better 
look before they leap; you will agree 
with that, Mr. Ford, I am certain." 

" Most fully," said Caleb. « Though 
the happiness of the parties is at stake for 
life, nothing is more thoughtlessly or 
carelessly entered into, than marnage. 
The misery which we often see is only 
the reaping of what the parlies have 
sown. They would find a companion- 
ship for a voyage of two, three, or six 
months, scarcely tolerable, — ^and yet they 
engage in a contract only to be terminated 
by death. In some instances, there is a 
direct contrariety, when there ought to be 
the attraction of one magnet for another. 
Clare can tell you, that when he is about 
to put a piece of work together for the 
last time, so that it remain up for years, 
he is very careful as to the exact adapta- 
tion of its separate portions. Apart from 
this, it will soon fall to pieces. So it 
is with those who are mated and not 
matched. And no two persons who are 
not likely to be mutually and increas- 
ingly agreeable, — helpmates to each 
other,— -so united, indeed, as to be lite- 
rally one, — should ever marry. Nature, 
reason, and the institution of God, are 
grossly violated whenever they do. They 
commit a crime, to the shipwreck of their 
happiness. How important, then, is the 
devout remembrance of the Divine charge 
and promise : ' In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge Him, and he shall direct thy paths.' 
I think, Hilton," added Caleb, ** you 
were about to propose a question ?" 

<< Suppose, Mr. Ford," said Hilton, *'a 
man marries a widow, is he bound to 
support any children she may have? 
Ramsden and his wife are at sad odds 
about this ; he says her children have no 
claim on him ; but perhaps you know 
they are an ill-tempered couple, — and if 
they had not this to quarrel about, they 
would soon find something else." 

" I fear they would, Hilton," replied 
Caleb ; ** when evil passions are at work, 
they easily find some way of venting 
themselves. It was"sa|ji of John Lil- 
burn, in the time of the Commonwealth, 
that were no one else in the way, Lilburn 
would quarrel with John, or John with 
Lilburn. As to Ramsden, he is clearly 
in the wrong : he is liable totnaintain the 
children of bis wife until her death, or 



they are at the age of sixteen.* And if 
a parent deserts his children, the church* 
wardens and overseers may receive his 
rents, if he has any, or seize his goods 
and chattels, to the amount mentioned 
in the justice's warrant, which must be 
obtained before any seizure." 

" Who has the power over the chil- 
dren, Mr. Ford ?" inquired Sims. 

"The father," said Caleb, "is legally 
entitled to the care and custody of his 
children; a mother has no power over 
them. The parent may enforce his autho- 
rity by his superior strength, provided he 
uses it with moderation. So long as a 
child who is under age lives with and is 
supported by the father, he is entitled to 
receive the reward of the child's labour. 
A child under age, may acquire property 
by gift ; and if a father is the trustee of 
his child's estate, he must account, like 
any other trustee, to the child when he 
arrives at maturity. The power of a 
parent over his children continues until 
the age of twenty-one; and if he die, 
leaving a child under age, he may appoint 
a guardian to such child till the age of 
twenty-one. "t 

" I served seven years' apprenticeship 
to my business," said Clare, "living all 
the time in my master's house ; I wonder 
when this plan was adopted V* 

" The precise time at which appren- 
ticeships became general in England," 
said Caleb, " it is very difficult to deter- 
mhie ; it was probably that when guilds, 
or companies of tradesmen were first 
formed. There is, however, no reference 
in the statutes of the realm to such aa 
institution, for about 200 years after the 
guilds are known to have existed. Appren- 
tices are first incidentally noticed in an 
act passed in 1388. :( In early times, the 
London apprentices were an important, 
and often a formidable body. The fatal 
riot against foreign artificers, which took 
place in London, on the Ist of May, 1517, 
which led to its being called ' Evil May 
Day,' was commenced and encouraged 
by the apprentices. Charles ii., desirous 
of strengthening his hands, endeavoured 
to secure the favour of the apprentices, 
and sent them a brace of bucks for their 
annual dinner at Saddlers' Hall, where 
several of his principal courtiers dined 
with them. But he did not succeed, for 
the apprentices were divided in opinion ; 
and there were numerous petitions from 
them, both for and against his measures . 

• 4 and 5 William iv., c. 76. 1 1 Victoria, c. 28 
I 12 Richard xi., c. 9. 
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A few reigns ago, a statute of Elizabeth, 
80 £ar as it enacts that no person shall 
exercise any trade without having served 
a seven years' apprenticeship to it, was 
wholly repealed.* There was, however, 
a reservation in favour of the customs 
and by-laws of the city of London, and 
other corporate towns; but in general, 
the necessity of apprenticeship, as a means 
of access to particular trades, is abolished, 
and a perfect liberty in this respect is 
established." 

** Very true, Mr. Ford/' said Clare, 
" times have alterejcl since I was a lad ; 
now I have to do the best I can to obtain 
help ; I used to work for nothing, but 
my boys soon get wages; however, it 
makes them mind more and do better 
what they are about, because they know 
that idle, they will soon be discharged ; 
and laborious and clever, they get on 
very well." 

" I think the change," said Caleb, "is 
in many respects an improvement on the 
old plan : strifes, chastisements, and even 
imprisonment, were not uncommon in 
former days. That is the best course in 
which the master sustains his proper 
character, and the workman is^most likely 
to gain a complete knowledge of his 
trade, and to acquire habits of industry 
and skill. Now-a-days, apprentices form 
a class of servants from whose relation to 
their masters a variety of rights and 
duties arise. Some of these are fuunded 
on the common law, and some are special 
statutory enactments. To all such con- 
tracts the law attaches an implied under- 
taking, on the part of the servant, faith- 
fully and carefully to serve the master, 
and to do his iawAil and reasonable com- 
mands, within the scope of the prescribed 
employment; and on the part of the 
master, to protect and fairly remunerate 
the servant. In all hirings, where no 
time of duration is expressed, except 
those of menial servants, it is a rule of 
law, that the contract shall continue for a 
year. In the case of menial servants, it 
is determinable by a month's warning, or 
the payment of a month's wages. Apart 
from contract, servants in husoandry can 
only be discharged or quit the service on 
a quarter's notice. In case of immorality, 
or any kind of offence, amounting; to a 
misdemeanour, or of continued neglect, or 
determined disobedience, a servant may 
be immediately discharged. If the ser- 
vant is a menial, he is nevertheless en- 
tilled to wages for the time during 
* 6i George xii., c. 86. 



which he has served ; but when the con- 
tract is entire for a year, and the conduct 
of the servant is wrong, he is not entitled 
to any wages. A special jurisdiction is 

fiven to magistrates over servants in 
usbandry, and also in many classes of 
manufactures, and other employments.* 
And now let me, in turning to another 
subject, ask you," added Caleb, " which 
of you has made a will ?" 

This question excited some surprise ; 
one looked at another : ** I have not "— 
" I never thought of it "—" Why, what 
have I to leave?" and similar exftres- 
sions were heard in different directions. 
Caleb, in consequence, thus proceeded : 
" Many inconveniences result to a family, 
when a will is not made by the head of 
it. If there is property of the value of 
20/., letters of administration must be 
obtained, either by the widow or the 
next of kin, from the ecclesiastical judge, 
delegated by the Ordinary of the place 
where the party dies ; and where several 
persons are equally next of kin, he 
may select one at his discretion. Should 
none of the kindred be willing to pro- 
ceed, a creditor is permitted to do so. 
Here there is a serious difficulty. The 
stamp on letters of administration is about 
fifty per cent, more than on a will. Longer 
time is taken in the process, and security 
must be given for twice the amount of 
the property. Objections may moreover 
arise on the part of the authorities, that 
there may be nearer relations than have 
yet appeared, and that there may be 
mortgage creditors who should receive 
early attention. Even when none are 
urged, the party obtaining the letters of 
administration has no guide as to the 
wishes entertained by the deceased ; and 
when he has done his best, be may be ex- 
posed to litigation from rival claimants." 

" Then various difficulties are avoided, 
I understand, Mr. Ford," said Clare, 
" by making a will ?" 

"They are," said Caleb. "When, 
however, a person dies intestate, his pro- 
perty descends, subject to his debts, 
according to the statute of distributions. 
One-third goes to the widow, the residue, 
in equal proportions, to the children ; or 
if they are dead, to their lineal descend- 
ants. If there are none of these, the widow 
takes a moiety, and the next of kin in 
equal degrees." 

" I have no doubt, Mr. Ford," said 
Hilton, " that you can greatly relieve 
my mind. Only a few days ago, ^d 
* ** Burn's Justice," tit. Servantsi ^ "^ 
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Mr. Craven asked me to be hia executor : 
and aa I did not like to be UDneigbbourly, 
I laid I would ; but if I bad beard of bis 
deatb tbis mornbig, I abould bave been 
in a reeular fix ; I know no more wbat 
to do wben be is gone tban a cbild in tbe 
cradle." 

«I will ebeerfully tell you," said 
Caleb. " Tbe first tbing to be done is, 
to take tbe will to some proetor, wbo 
exercises tbe same offlee, in ecdesiasti- 
cal law, wbicb is performed by attorneys 
or solicitors, in courts of eommon law 
and equity. You tben make oatb tbat 
you are tne party mentioned in tbe will 
as executor, and tbat you will truly carry 
out tbe testator's intentions. In about 
seven days, you receive tbe probate, — 
wbicb means tbe exhibiting and proving 
tbe will before tbe ecclesiastical judge, 
and tbe grant of letters testamentary to 
you, under seal of tbe court, — ^sucb pro- 
bate being evidence in questions relating 
to personal estates. You may now dis- 
pose of tbe property in the following 
order : — ^The reasonable expenses of tbe 
funeral and of proving tbe will ; debts 
on account of rent and servants* wages ; 
debts of the crown, as assessed taxes; 
debts due on judgments; and debts by 
simple contract. Creditors of each class 
are entitled to be paid in full before 
anything is allowed to debts of an inferior 
order. And next to debts stand specific 
legacies." 

" I am much obliged, Mr. Ford,^' said 
Hilton. *< I am not going to tell any 
secrets ; but everybody knows tbat Mr. 
Craven has houses and money in tbe 
fiinds ; and I should like to know some- 
thing about disposing of these." 

** You must sell bouses," said Caleb, 
** at a fair value, to prevent any charge 
of collusion. The officers at the Stamp« 
office, and their representatives through- 
out the country, keep exact tables of 
the value of property, and therefore can 
tell in a moment, whether or no the 
regular marketable value of bouses has 
been obtained. When there is money 
in the Ainds, the will must be deposited 
in the Will-office of the Bank of £ng. 
land. At the expiration of a few days, 
the stock transferred into the name of the 
executor, may be sold, in the usual way, 
by any stockbroker. Money should not 
be unnecessarily retained in the hands 
of an executor ; or he will be charged 
by tbe Stamp-office with interest upon it. 
Receipts for all legacies of 20/. and up« 
wards must be made out on forms given 



at tbe Stamp- office, wbieb are afterwards 
duly stamped. Tbe executor must carefully 
deduct tbe legacy doty, en tbe payment 
of tbe legaey, as be is responnble for it, 
and must pay it within twenty-one days, 
under a heavy penalty. He is allowed 
twelve months for tbe paynent of lega- 
cies^ and even longer, en shewing suffi- 
cient reason for the delay, or in tbe ev^eat 
of tbe legatees being minoss. In finally 
discharging his duty, be is provided by 
the Stamp-office with papers for a debtor 
and creditor account; one be retains, 
tbe other be leaves with tbe government ; 
and thus secures bis com{4ete discharge 
from all liability." 

Every nsan is eloquent wben be speaks 
under tbe infiuence of feeling : Hilton 
was so, therefore, in the warm expres- 
sion of his thanks. He wound them up 
by saying : ^* I would not have naissed 
being here, Mr. Ford, for a five-pound- 
note !" 

Caleb smiled %b he added: ''A will 
may often be very easily made ; but its 
being duly attested is a most essential 
point. There must be two diaiaterested 
parties as witnesses, or tbe will is Toid. 
Every codicil also must have two wit- 
nesses, wbo must be present wben the 
testator signs ; they must sign then and 
there, in each other's presence, and in 
tbe testator's presence also, and state 
clearly tbat they did so on the will 
itself." 

Thus terminated another ecmversation. 
Had the reader stood near CSare's dwel- 
ling the next afternoea, be would have 
seen him leave it in his best attire t and 
could he have tracked bis stepsi be wonHI 
have followed him into Mr. Thompson's 
private office. <<Wbat! Mr. Clare)" be 
said, laughingly, '* you are come to p»p- 
chase tbe three hundred acres of land, I 
suppose f" 

"Not just yet, sir/' was tbe repl^: 
" but I shall be obliged to you if you will 
make my wiH,** V. Y. 



CAANM£IR, THE FIRST OF SYAHQJtUCAIi 
MISTRQ?0LITAN9. 

In proBouncing tbe name of Cranmeri 
I pause,-^I ask myself if it can still be 
quoted as an authority, now tbat one of 
the finest geniuses of the age, a writer for 
whose talents I entertain the highest 
admiration, has lately branded tbe me- 
mory of your martyr-reformer, and has 
declared himself, *^ saintly in bis pro- 
fessions, unscrupulous in his dealings. 
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zealflus ibr nothing, bold in spceulation, 
a coward and a time*8erver in action, 
a peaceable enemy, and a lukewaim 
friend." (Maoaulay's << History of Eng- 
land," I. 62.) . ^ 
Yen, my lord, notwithtiandin|[ tbii 
attack, I appeal to this venevable nama, 
and I shrink not from offering it the 
tribute of my respect, in presence of your 
people. UndouDtedly, my oonvietions 
differ from those of Oranmer, on seveval 
important points in regard to church 
goveminent; there may even be some 
alight want of conformity in our confes- 
> lion of faith, at least, at certain periods 
of his life. Nay, more, I do not think 
that Cranmer was a Christian without 
fellings, without faulta, without falls. I 
will add, and that without hesitatiouj that 
I I greatly prefer to the character of the 
English reformer the decision and the 
immovable firmness of a Luther, a 
Calvin, a Knox. My soul thrills with 
emotion when I hear the monk of Wit- 
temberg cry out, in the presence of the 
Diet of Worms, *< Here am I ; I cannot 
otherwise; so help me God)" But I 
I know also that God employs for the 
mysterious accomplishment of his pur- 
poses a great variety of character. I 
kaow that he gives to each people and to 
sach epoch that which it requires, and I 
do not doubt that, in tha special choice 
which he made when, in 1532, he called 
Cranmer to the see of Canterbury, we 
may recognise this << manifold wisdom," 
as the apostle terms it, with which God 
governs his church, and which caUs 
forth the admiration of principalities and 
powers in heavenly places. 

Yes, my lord, if tnis God of sovereign 
wisdom gave a Cranmer and not a Luther 
as reformer to the church of England, it 
was because, in his unsearchable coun* 
sel, he had given as king to your people 
not a Frederick i\e wise, but a Henry 
▼III. The extreme prudence of Cranmer, 
his timidity, his want of decision, his 
pliability, deplorable in certain cases, 
preserved him under the government df 
the despotic Tudor, from the scaffold, to 
which that bloody prince sent many of 
his bishops and his statesmen, and thus 
saved, with his own life, the work for 
which he was required. Notwithstand* 
ing his weakness, the illustrious metro- 
politan remained ftdthAil to the standard 
of the Reformation; he ceased not to 
labour in the important work i^hieh he 
had at heart; he preserved its slender 
and fragile thread, in presence of the 



sharp sword of Henry viii. ; he succeeded 
in weathering, during fifteen and even 
twenty years, a torrible tempest, and ^et 

{ireserved unextinguished the flickering 
ight of the torch which he hove. Cran- 
mer was weak — I grant it ; but he was 
sincere; <'he was a man of great can- 
dour and simplicity," says bishop Burnet; 
and even innis weakness was hidden a 
certain fbroe. He was not an oak, but a 
reed ; a reed, however, which ever rose 
anew ; a reed which aoeomolished, by its 
very weakness, what the oak could never 
have achieved by its strength. Beside 
the cruel axe of Henry viii. there was 
need, I repeat, of a reed, and not of an 
oak; and this reed, this man so weak, 
has contributed, let it not be forgotten, 
perhaps more than any one of his con- 
temporaries, to the Reformation of Eng* 
land. He was the instrument employed 
by God for a work which, while it nas 
saved, during the last three centuries, 
thousands and thousands of souls, and 
has served as a torch to illumine the 
most distant nations, has at the same 
time created and preserved the most 
powerful and illustrious nationality which 
modern times have witnessed. 

This, my lord, is an honour, and an 
honour which may well compensate for 
the unjust sarcasms of an tingratefVil 
posterity.-*-iVom D^JtthMnfa << Letter le 
the MarqtUs of Ckoimmideiey" 

*«* A Life of Cranmer forms one of the Monthly 
Volumes of the Religious Vract Society. 
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The arduous duties which Mr. Layard 
had undertaken, in rescuing from obli'«' 
vion the hidden treasures of the metro- 
polis of the Assyrian empire, served but 
as an incentive, were the opportunity 
presented, of making himself acquainted 
with the condition of the present occu- 
pants of this once mighty land. The 
position of afikirs at Nimroud permitting 
his absence, Mr. Layard visited the great 
Arab tribe of Shaminar, and the partyi 
having completed their arrangements, 
left Mosul. Their appearance was ouri- 
oos. An English lady, equippedl in 
riding habit and hat; Mosul ladies, 
perched on the summits of piles of oar^ 
pets and cushions, under whioh groaned 
their unfbrtunate mules ; gentlemen, 
wearing a striking mixture of European 
and oriental garments; and a Mussul- 
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man, mounted on a beautiful white Arab 
steed, formed a motley group, the pic- 
turesque and varied appearance of which 
was increased by the camels and donkeys 
— the army of tent-pitchers, volunteers, 
and camel-drivers — and the irregular 
horsemen and servants of the gentlemen, 
armed to the teeth. The Arabs on foot 
led greyhounds in leashes, and horse- 
men scalloped round and round — now 
dashed into the centre of the crowd, 
threw their horses on their haunches 
when at full speed, or discharged guns 
and pistols into the air. 

After resting for the night, the party 
emerged from the low limestone hills 
which form a barrier between the Tigris 
and the plains of Mesopotamia, and 
entered on a vast wilderness. The beauty 
of the scene and the luxuriance of the 
vegetation were exceedingly attractive. 
"We trod," says Mr. Layard, "an in- 
terminable carpet, figured by flowers of 
every hue. Nor was water wanting ; for 
the abundant rains had given reservoirs 
to every hollow and to every ravine. 
Their contents, owing to the nature of 
the soil, were brackish, but not unwhole- 
some. Clusters of black tents were seen 
scattered, and flocks of sheep and cattle 
wandered over the plain. Those of our 
party who were well mounted, urged 
their horses through the meadows, pur- 
suing the herds of gazelles, or the wild 
boar skulking in the long grass. Al- 
though such scenes as these may be 
described, the exhilaration caused by the 
air of the desert in spring, and the feeling 
of freedom arising from the contempla- 
tion of its boundless expanse, must have 
been experienced before they can be 
understood." The means of provision of 
the travellers were sufficiently rude. A 
sheep was slaughtered, and, as the fires 
of camels' dung were blown by " decre- 
pit old women," the men cut the carcase 
mto small pieces, and capacious cal- 
drons sent forth volumes of steam. Large 
wooden bowls of sour milk, and platters 
of fresh butter were prepared ; and the 
mutton being now ready, the Arabs 
pulled the fragments out of the caldron, 
and laid them on wooden platters with 
their fingers. The travellers having 
helped themselves in the same manner, 
the dishes were passed to the servants, 
and then to the camel-dri^(^s and tent- 
pitchers, and at last, denuded of all 
apparently edible portions, they reached 
a strong party of expectant Arabs. The 
condition of the bones by the time they 



were delivered to a crowd of hungry dogs, 
assembled on the occasion, may easily be 
imagined. 

Having subsequently encamped near 
one of these wandering races, the scene 
that was presented was exceedingly pleas- 
ing and impressive. " The breeze, bland 
and perfumed by the odour of flowers, 
came calmly over the plain." As the 
sun went down, the melancholy call of 
the herdsmen to the countless camels and 
sheep that wandered to the tents, rose 
above the bleating of the flocks ; while, 
as the Arabs led tneir prancing mares to 
the water, the colts gamboled around, or 
rolled in the luxuriant herbage. 

The migration of a large tribe in search 
of new pasturage, is an interesting sight. 
One of these Mr. Layard saw. Far as 
the eye could reach in all directions was 
still the same moving crowds of sheep 
and camels. Long lines of asses and 
bullocks, laden with black tents ; huge 
caldrons and variegated carpets; aged 
women and men, no longer able to walk, 
tied on the heap of domestic furniture ; 
infants crammed into saddle-bags, their 
tiny heads thrust through the narrow 
opening, balanced on the animal's back 
by kids or lambs fastened on the opposite 
side ; horsemen, armed with their long- 
tufted spears, scouring the plain on their 
fleet mares ; riders urging their drome- 
daries with short hooked sticks, and lead- 
ing their high-bred steeds by the halter ; 
colts galloping amongst the throng ; boys 
driving flocks of lambs; mothers with 
their children on their shoulders; and 
high-bom ladies seated in the centre of 
huge wings, which extended from each 
side of the earners hump, and were 
scarcely less variegated and gaudy. 

While with this tribe, a lady of Mr. 
Layard's party had a good opportunity 
of observing some of the domestic habits 
of the people. Having visited the harem 
of the sheikh, Amsha — who was then the 
chief wife — ^in order to show the rank 
and luxuriant habits of her husband, 
offered her a glass of " eau sucrie" 
"which," says Layard, "Mrs. Rassan, 
who is over nice, assured me she could 
not drink, as it was mixed by a particu- 
larly dirty negro, in the absence of a 
spoon, with his fingers, which he sucked 
continually during the process." 

On returning to Mosul, Mr. Layard 
found that little progress had been made 
in the excavations ; but many small orna- 
ments in copper, two small ducks in baked 
clay, and tablets of alabaster inscribed on 
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both sides, had been discovered; these 
have for some time been deposited in the 
British Museum. Among the copper 
mouldings was the head of a ram or Dull, 
which had probably belonged to the end 
of a chariot-pole, besides several hands, 
the fingers of which were slightly bent, 
and a few flowers. The hands may have 
served as a casing to similar objects in 
baked clay, frequently found among the 
ruins, and bearing various inscriptions. 
Two human-headed lions, which formed 
I the entrance to one of the chambers, 
were next discovered, besides various 
i slabs having delineations of kings, viziers, 
eunuchs, attendants, and various figures 
of animals. Some of the figures were 
I altogether different in costume from those 
previously discovered, and, apparently, 
j representing people of different races; 
, some carrying presents or offerings con- 
' sisting of armlets, bracelets, and ear- 
i nngs, on trays; others elevating their 
I clenched hands. One figure was accom- 
panied by two monkeys, held by ropes ; 
i the one raising itself on its hind legs in 
I front, the other sitting on the shoulders 
t of the man, with its fore paws on his 
I head. Other slabs represented sieges, 
battles, and other historical subjects, in 
admirable preservation; while the sun- 
dried brick wall was distinctly visible to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, and 
the places where beams had been inserted 
to support the roof. 

On uncovering this wall, the first 
sculpture that appeared was a winged 
human-headed bull, of yellow limestone, 
the head of which is in the British Mu- 
seum. The body fell against another 
sculpture, and was broken into several 
pieces ; but on its removal, " sixteen 
copper lions " were discovered, admirably 
designed, and forming a regular series. 
The largest was more than a foot in 
length, and the smallest scarcely ex- 
ceeded an inch, while to their backs a 
ring was affixed, which gave them the 
appearance of weights. These lions are 
now in the British Museum.* One of 
the slabs that was next discovered dis- 
played a castle, apparently built on an 
island in a river; and it is curious to 
observe that two warriors, who are repre- 
sented in the act of swimming across the 
water, are assisted in their attempt by 
inflated air-skins, in the manner practised 
to the present day by the Arabs living 
on the banks of the rivers of Assyria and 

* "Monuments of Nineveh," by Layard. 
Plate 96. 



Mesopotamia, excepting that in the bas- 
relief, the swimmers retain the aperture 
through which the air is forced in their 
mouths. 

Another slab, now in the British Mu- 
seum, represents the siege of a city, with 
a battering ram and movable tower ; and 
in immediate proximity to this were two 
slabs occupied by a delineation of a king 
receiving prisoners brought before him 
by his vizier. Above the heads of the 
prisoners were vases and various objects, 
probably to indicate the spoil carried 
away from the conquered people.* the 
most remarkable of the sculptures thus 
discovered was one of a lion hunt ; which, 
from the knowledge of art displayed ib 
the treatment and composition, the cor- 
rect and effective delineation of the men 
and animals, the spirit of the grouping, 
and its extraordinary preservation, Mr. 
Layard considers to be, probably, the 
finest specimen of Assyrian art in exist- 
ence.f On the flooring below the sculp- 
tures were discovered considerable re- 
mains of i>ainted plaster still adhering to 
the sun-dried bricks, which had fallen in 
masses from the upper part of the walL 
The colours, particularly the blues and 
reds, were as brilliant when the earth 
was removed from them as they could 
have been when laid on. When exposed 
to the air, however, they faded so rapidly, 
that when any attempt was made to raise 
them, it was found almost impossible to 
preserve any portion. 

Subsequent excavations brought to 
liffht a vast accumulation of treasures, 
while the authority which Mr. Layard 
had received from the government at 
Constantinople relieved him of many 
difficulties with which he formerly had 
to contend, and enabled him to prosecute 
his labours with increased success. 

In one of the chambers was found 
a slab, on which was represented a 
king seated on a throne of most ele- 
gant design and careful workmanship. 
His feet were placed on a footstool sup- 

gorted by lions* paws, and in his right 
and, which was elevated, he held a 
cup, while his left rested on his knee. 
His robes were covered with very elabo- 
rate designs, probably representing em- 
broidery ; and upon his breast, and 
forming a border with fringes attached, 
a variety of emblems and figures were 
graved, like those found upon cylinders 

♦ " Monuments of Nineveh," plates 17, 23, 
and 24. ^^ , 

t ••Nineveh and its R«m»ig8»by*fet)0'^lC 
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and 861^1 of Any ria and Babylon. Among 
then were many itrugfling with animals, 
winged honoi, gtryphone, the eacred ttoe, 
and the king engaged in the performance 
of rdiffiotti eeremoniee. Mr. Layard 
tbteke it not improbable that the robei 
were originally coloured; while the brace- 
lett, armleti) and other ornaments were 
equally elegant and elaborate in design. 
In front of the sovereign stood an eunuch, 
holding in one hand, and above the cup, 
a fly-flapper. A piece of embroidered 
linen, or a towel, was ready to be pre- 
sented, as is still the custom in the east, 
after performing ablutions. Behind the 
eunuch was a winged figure wearing the 
horn cap, and holding the fir cone and 
basket. The colours still adhered to the 
sandals, brows, hair, and eyes of several 
of the figures. The most delicate carv* 
ings were distinct, and the outlines re- 
tained their original sharpness.* 

The discovery of so many interesting 
relics of the past history of their country, 
and of the existence of which they and 
their fathers had been so long ignorant, 
filled the Arabs who were engaged In the 
excavations with the greatest astonish- 
ment. As each head was uncovered they 
showed their amaitement by extravagant 
gestures or exclamations of surprise. 
" If it was a bearded man, they concluded 
at once that it was an idol ot a jin, and 
cursed or spat upon it; if an eunUcb, 
they declared that it was the likeness of 
a beautiful woman." Their interest in 
the success of the undertaking gradually 
increased, and they worked with renewed 
ardouil when their curiosity was excited 
by the appearance of a fresh sculpture. 
" On such occasions, they would strip 
themselves almost naked, throw the ker* 
chief from their heads, and letting their 
matted air stream in the wind, rush like 
madmen into the trenches to carry ofi* 
the baskets of earth, shouting at the 
same time the war-cry of the tribe." 

** 1 was now anxious, " says Mr. Layard, 
" to embark and forward to Bagdad, or 
Busrah, for transport to Bombay, such 
sculptures as I could move with the means 
at my disposal. Major Rawlinson had 
obligingly proposed that, for this purpose, 
the small steamer navigating the lower 
part of the Tigris should be sent up to 
Nimroud ; and I expected the most valu- 
able assistance, both in removing the 
slabs and in plans for future excavations, 
from her able commander, lieutenant 

* It is presumed that by the present time these 
slabs have reached England. 



Jones. The Enpkratet, one of the two 
vessels originally launched on the rivers 
of Mesopotamia, had some years before 
succeeded in reaching the tomb of sultan 
Abd«Allah, a few miles below Nimroud. 
Here impediments, not more serious than 
those she had already surmounted, occur- 
ring in the bed of the stream, she 
returned to Bagdad. A vessel even ci 
her eonstruction, and with engines of the 
same power, coidd have reached, I have 
little aoubt, the bund or dam of the Awai, 
which would probably have been a bar- 
rier to the further ascent of the Tigris." 
The machinery of the NitocrU was, how- 
ever, insufficient to impel the vessel over 
the rapids which occur in some parts of 
the river. After ascending part of the 
way, the attempt was given up, and she 
returned to her station. 

As it was impossible to move several 
of the most valuable treasures from 
Nimroud without proper materials, Mr. 
Layard proceeded to reduce them as 
much as possible by the aid of marble* 
cutters from Mosul ; and when the bas- 
reliefs had been thus prepared, they were 
taken from the trenches. Some of the 
specimens were then packed in felts and 
matting, screwed down in roughly-made 
cases, and transported to the river upon 
rude bufialo carts belonging to the pasha. 
They were then floated down the Tigris to 
Bagdad, on a raft formed of beams of 
poplar wood and inflated skins^ and hav- 
ing been placed on board country boats, 
they reached Busrah, and were ultinuitely 
deposited in the British Museum. 

About this time, the scene of labour 
was visited by Tahyar Pasha, accompa<- 
nied by a large body of troops, and all 
the dignitaries of his household. These 
Mr. Layard entertained for two days, and 
when conducted over the works, some of 
the conjectures ofiTered by the party as 
to their origin and the nature of the sub- 
jects represented were very curious. The 
gigantic human-headed lions both ter* 
rified and amazed the Osmanli followers 
of the chief. « These are the idols of the 
infidels," said one. " I saw many such 
when I was in Italia with Reshid Pasha, 
the ambassador. Wallah, they have them 
in all the churches, and the papas (priests) 
kneel and bum candles before them." 
That such was the conviction of the 
Speaker little surprise can be entertained ; 
nor have very many of those best ac- 
quainted with the Romish church been 
able to distinguish between some of its 
ceremonies and idolatry itself. 
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After a tour in the neighbouring coun- 
try during the hot seaioH) which necee- 
•itated a change of air^ Mr. Layard 
returned to the works, and first con- 
structed a habitation of mud bricks dried 
in the ran, and covered in the rooms 
with beams and branches of trees, while 
a thick coat of mud was laid over the 
whole to exclude the rain. Ibram Agha 
displayed great ingenuity in the forma- 
tion of equi^distant loopholes^ of a very 
warlike appearance, in the outer walls of 
the buildings; but these Mr. Layard 
immediately ordered to be filled up, to 
avoid any suspicion of being the con- 
structors of forts and castles with the 
intention of making a permanent Frank 
settlement in the country. Unhappily, 
the only shower of rain during the re- 
mainder of their residence in Assyria, 
fell before the walls were covered in, 
which 10 saturated the bricks that they 
did not become dry again before the fol- 
lowing spring ; and " the consequence 
was," says Mr. Layard, " that the only 
verdure on which my eyes were permitted 
to feast before my return to Europe, was 
furnished by my own property — the walls 
in the interior of the rooms being conti- 
nually dotted with a crop of grass." 

A band of workmen having been 
organiied to prosecute the undertaking, 
the excavations recommenced under the 
incessant personal superintendence of the 
indefatigable Englishman. Many Arab 
tribes had come into the neighbourhood 
to seek work, in consequence of the soar- 
city of provisions, and there was, there- 
fore! no difficulty in obtaining labourers. 
There was also an advantage in employing 
these wanderers; for, as they brought 
their tents and families with them, they 
formed a very efficient guard against 
their brethren of the desert, who would 
have availed themselves of opportunities 
for plunder. To increase the numbers, only 
one man from each family was selected ; 
and, as his male relations accompanied 
him, their services were rendered avail- 
able for the protection of the sculptures. 
Some were therefore engaged in remov- 
ing the earth, which required strong and 
active men ; a skilful and intelligent 
marble-cutter was very efficient; and a 
carpenter and two or three men of Mosul 
were superintendents. The whole party 
was divided into bands, each consisting 
of about eight or ten Arabs, who carried 
away the earth in baskets, and two or 
four Nestorian diggers, according to the 
requirements of the work. Each set had 



an overlooker, who kept the men to their 
work, and gave notice to Mr. Layard 
when they approached a slab or disco- 
vered any object of interest, that he might 
assist in its removal. In order that he 
might know what was going on — whether 
any plots were brewing, or attempts made 
to aopropriate any of the relics disco* 
vereu during the excavations — the pre- 
caution was adopted of scattering a few 
Arabs of a hostile tribe among the work- 
men. The smallness of the sum placed 
at Mr. Layard's disposal, compelled him 
to dig trenches along the sides of the 
chambers, and thus to expose the slabs 
without removing the earth from the 
centre. A great saving of expense was 
thus insured ; but it is probable that 
many small objects remain to reward the 
efforts of succeeding visitors.*^ 

The sculptures thus exposed to view 
were of great interest, and the pencil of 
Mr. Layard was fblly adequate to the 
task of their delineation. One of the 
bas^-reliefs represents the wars of a king 
and the conquest of a foreign nation. 
He stands, gorgeously attired, in a cha- 
riot drawn by three richly-caparisoned 
horses, and is discharging an arrow at 
one of his enemies. An attendant pro- 
tects the person of the king with a shield, 
and a charioteer holds the reins and urges 
on the horses. Above is the presiding 
deity, represented by a winged figure 
within a circle, and wearing a homed 
cap. Behind the sovereign are three 
chariots, while groups of fighting men 
are introduced in several places. The 
whole may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. Various other discoveries of an 
equally interesting character rewarded 
the persevering and highly intelligent 
efforts of Mr. Layard, which are recorded 
in his volumes, but to whieh our limited 
space at present forbids further reference. 
F. S. W. 



MANUFACTURE OF ENVELOPES. 

Mr* FAaADAY recently lectured at the 
Royal Institution, "on envelope ma- 
chinery." One million of envelopes are 
daily manufactured in the British islands. 
Each of these requires to be cut and 
folded with precision. The former opera- 
tion is performed partly by Wilson's 
patent cutting machine, and partly by 
means of a sort of large hollow chisel, the 
cutting part of which is exactly the shape 
of the required envelope. The folding 
• Vol. i., chap. X, p. 333. 
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ivas, till ivithin the last three or four 
years, entirely done by human labour. 
Since that time this process has been per- 
formed at the manufactory of Messrs. 
De la Rue and Co., by a folding machine, 
the invention of Mr. Edwin HUl and Mr. 
Warren De la Rue. By means of the 
admirable precision and rapidity of this 
engine, forty-two envelopes can be folded 
in a minute. This folding machine, 
which Mr. Faraday commended in terms 
of most merited praise for its singular 
ingenuity and efficiency, consists of — 1. 
A table, or metallic surface, of the exact 
size of the envelope which is laid on it, 
and which moves in a vertical plane. 

2. A corresponding surface called the 
box, wbich, descending on this table, 
creases the envelope, and then opens so 
as to permit the partial folding of it. 

3. Four folders, two of which press down 
the corresponding flaps of the envelope 
before the box is entirely raised ; the two 
remaining ones follow with their pressure 
after the remaining portion of the box is 
lifted up. 4. Two finger-shaped projec- 
tions, made of caoutchouc, which owing 
to their property of adhering to a paper 
surface, never fail to carry off each en- 
velope as fast as it is folded. Though 
there are twenty-two movements for fold- 
ing each envelope, and each successively 
performed with great rapidity (the several 
motion succeeding each other) there is no 
blow or jar of any kind in the working of 
the machine. Tliis is the effect of a 
regulation of velocity produced by cams. 
A cam is not defined by any of the 
mechanical books we have at hand ; but 
it is essentially a guiding surface, against 
which the piece to be moved is made to 
bear. This guiding surface is so adjusted 
that the space described by any working 
point controlled by it shall vary accord- 
ing to the projection or groove of the 
cam. Mr. Faraday showed that where- 
ever, as in this instance, a reciprocation 
of motion was required, (the working 
point, commencing from and arriving at 
a state of rest, and then returning back 
in its former course,) it was necessary 
that the spaces described in equal times 
should vary with the odd numbers, be- 
ginning with and ending with 1. Thus 
in 1234567 intervals of time 

13 5 7 5 3 1 spaces 
must be described by the working point. 
The mode in which the cam-curve was 
laid down for this purpose was exhibited 
on a large cam, four feet in diameter, 
with a lever attached, and then the actual 



operation of cams so divided was dis- 
played in the working of one of the fold- 
ing machines. The statistics of this 
subject are very interesting : — they were 
first brought before the institution by Mr. 
Barlow, in a discourse on the penny post 
In the year 1843 about 220,000,000 let- 
ters were posted in Great Britain. The 
number now exceeds 330,000|PQp annu- 
ally, a number which, taking thb |^erage 
length of a letter as five inches,^ if laid 
end to end, would reach 26,040 miles; 
that is, a distance greater than the cir- 
cumference of the earth. Mr. Faraday 
then noticed an ingenious contrivance for 
identifying a letter with its envelope — ^it 
consists of a set of perforations which, 
when the Post-office stamp is used, cause 
some portion of the ink to press through 
the envelope to the inclosed letter, so 
that when the two are put together, they 
complete the lettering of the stamp.-— 
Athen<Bum. 



CHRIST THE HIDDEN MANNA. 

Manna was the food on which the 
Israelites, while travelling through the 
wilderness, subsisted for forty years to- 
gether. It is said, Psa. Ixxviii. 26, to be 
"angels' food;" but whether on account 
of its excellency, and as such for them to 
have fed upon if they had stood in any 
need of it ; or whether it was prepared 
for the Israelites by the ministry of 
angels need not be disputed. This is 
certain, that it was a type of Christ ; who 
saith of himself, that he was the living 
bread that came down from heaven; 
and he is said to be ^ the hidden manna," 
possibly alluding to that pot of manna 
which was hidden in the ark of the testi- 
mony, pointing out Christ as hidden food, 
altogether unknown to the unbelieving 
world, who never had so much as a retu 
taste of the unsearchable riches of his 
grace, of the efficacy of his death, or the 
power of his resurrection. But as it was 
in reference to manna, all those that in 
the exercise of faith did eat of it, under 
that consideration of its being a tvpe of 
Christ, to them it was spiritual .!§neat. 
And so the water out of the rock,%^all 
those that in the same manner, and uK^r 
the same consideration, drank of it, was 
spiritual drink, 1 Cor. x. 3, 4. Even so 
is Jesus Christ at this day, and will he to 
the end of the world. His flesh will be 
meat indeed, and his blood will be drink 
indeed, to all those ^at feed, upon him 
by faith.— JBoww. ^OOg I . 
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THE VULTURE TRIBE. 

The vultures are distinguished by a 
strone but elongated bill, hooked only at 
its point. In the must typical forms, the 
head and neck are denuded of feathers, a 
circumstance indicative of the nature of 
their food, which consists of putrid flesh ; 
it is often their custom, when glutting on 
their foul repast, to bury head and neck 
in the eagerness of the moment, in the 
putrescent mass ; so that were these parts 
covered with feathers, the utmost incon- 
venience would arise, from their being 
saturated with gore and filth, and drying 
into a hardened clotted layer. The skin 
on the breast also, over the crop, is more 
or less bare, being at most covered with 
down or short close feathers. 

The legs are moderately strong, but 
the feet are unarmed with talons formid- 



able as in the eagle, and are incapable of 
lacerating a living victim, or of carrying 
it into me air. Indeed, they seldom 
attempt to remove their carrion food, but 
remain by it for hours, or even days, 
until they are quite unable to fly, or to 
exert themselves in any way to escape 
an enemy. Their wings are of great 
length, and their flight astonishing for 
speed, duration, and elevation. The 
general plumage consists of stiff but 
large feathers, overlaying each other, so 
as to form in some species stout proof 
armour. Round the bottom of the neck 
there is a ruff of soft or slender feathers, 
arising from loose and folded skin, within 
which they can withdraw the neck, and 
even the greater part of the hea4; in 
this position, motionless as statues, they 
remain for days when goreed with their 
food. Their senses of smell and of sight 
2d - 
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are in the highest degree acute. One 
author of celehrity, howerer, advances an 
opinion, that the sense of smell is hut 
httle developed, and that it is bv sight 
alone that the vulture is guided to its 
food. 

This opinion, if it were true, would be 
a sort of anomaly in nature ; for it seems 
a law that the main and striking quality 
of the matter constituting the diet of anv 
particular animal should he thai which 
Its organs are expressly modified to re- 
ceive. The far-floating odours of putrid 
carrion are not cognizable by sight. The 
wild dog and the wolf and the jackal, 
which are among mammalia what the 
vultures are among birds, pursue their 
food by the scent; and that the vulture 
does the same, has the concurrent testi^ 
mony of all ages. 

The part which vultures pUy in the 
balance of creation if at once obvious ; 
they are a race of birds confined to the 
hotter portions of the old and new con- 
tinents, where the toleration they expe- 
rience attests the estimation of their 
services. As we approach the equator, 
we find a gradual increase in the nume- 
rical ratio of the brute creation ; here, 
too, are the largest and most ponderous 
of animals ; the earth teems with its 
myriads, and mortality is, of course, in 
proportion to number. In every country, 
dead animal matter soon decomposes ; 
but, in hot climates, this process takes 
place with astonishing rapidity, infecting 
the air with insupportable effluvia. It is 
easy to conceive what the state of a 
country would be, where a multitude of 
animals, large and small, are, from one 
cause or another, perpetually dying, the 
bodies remaining to putrefy where they 
fall. Added to this is a singular fact, 
that the natives of such countries are 
universally inattentive to that cleanliness 
and those modes of purifying their towns 
and villages, which in more civilized 
nations are deemed of such great im- 
portance. Under such circumstances, the 
vulture is invaluable ; he has been in all 
ages the scavenger of Nature, cleansing 
the streets and the lanes and the fields of 
all that is noisome and disgusting. 

The typical vultures, to which our 
remarks more exclusively apply, are 
generally gregarious in their habits, 
uniting in large bands or flocks, and 
wheeling about in the upper regions of 
the air, beyond the sight of man ; their 
<< sail-broad vans" and great powers of 
flight enabling them, heavy as their 



bodies are, to maintain their elevation 
without ^parent exertion. It has often 
been observed, that on the death of an ox 
or horse, or any other large animal, 
thouffh at the time not a wing should be 
visible in the glowing sky, yet, in a 
space of time incredibly short, multitudes 
will appear, assembling from various 
Quarters of the heavens, or descending 
from their altitude, and sweeping down 
to remove what would be in a few hours 
an offensive nuisance. The attack be- 
gins, and the pulling and the struggling 
and the gorging continue, till nothing 
remains of the eercass but the sun-dried 
bones ; and these are carried off in the 
night by the jackals and hyenas. Flocks 
of vultures frequent also the suburbs of 
towns and cities, where unmolested they 
clear the streets of offal of every descrip- 
tion. At Cairo, it is a breach of the 
police regulations to kill a vulture, and, 
m manv other parts, they are held in 
veneration* Services like these, disgust- 
ing as they may appear, are essential to 
the well-being of the countries where 
Providence has placed them. These, 
however, are not all: vultures are the 
constant attendants of armies on their 
march, or in ihe field of battle. In bar- 
barous countrieif the horrors of war 
(always calamitous and revolting) are 
unmitigated by those usages which sub- 
sist between civilized nations, even dur- 
ing the strife of blood ; and there is no 
lack of food for the vulture. Who will 
volunteer to inter the corpses in the 
sacked villages, which unhappily lay in 
the route? Who, after the nattie, will 
bury the slain ? There, as in the days of 
Homer, may the mangled bodies of men 
and horses lie " unburied on the naked 
shore;" but down come multitudes of 
vultures, wild dogs, hyenas, and other 
beasts of prey, thronging to the common 
feast from every part of the country : 

** All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay." 

The vulture is frequently mentioned 
in the sacred writings, and by comparing, 
the scattered notices there with its man- 
ners, as we have endeavoured to illus- 
trate them, it will be seen how well they 
agree. In Lev. xi. 14, we find it among 
the unclean animals forbidden as food to 
the Jews, doubtless from its impure and 
disgusting habits. Job alludes to its 
soaring flight, beyond the sphere of 
human vision, when he says, (chap, 
xxviii. 7,) " There is a path which no 
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fowl knowetby and which the vulture's 
eye hath not seen," Isaiah, in allusion 
to its habit of assembling in flocks, says, 
(ch. zzxiv. 15,) " There sbali the vultures 
be gathered, every one with her mate." 
In Matt xxiv. 28, our Saviour alludes to 
its gathering round the dead to a ban- 
auet, when he says, "For wheresoever 
ue carcaas is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together." The term eagle, it 
mav be observed, is to us an indefinite 
and general title for any large bird of 
prey ; as it stands in the text, it strikingly 
points out the carrion-loving vulture. 



OLD HUMPHEEY AT THS TROSACHS 
AND GLENARTNEY POREST. 

As I proceeded from Stirling to Cal- 
lander, by ooach, a man, habited as a 
saUor, in a state of wretched intoxication, 
occupied a seat on the outside; he had 
with him a dog of rueful appearance, to 
which he seemed much attached. The 
man was very abusive to his fellow- 
travellers, and it afterwards appeared 
that, having a pension and some little 
property, he was a kind of chartered 
nuisance, being continually in his cups, 
and ever disposed to abuse those who 
were around nlm. The money be spent 
at the public-houses made him a wel- 
come guest there, and the coachmen on 
the road, on this account, were but Uttle 
disposed either to restrain or rebuke his 
excesses. In trying to find out some 
good point in his character, I was willing 
to give him credit for kindness to his 
dog; but when we arrived at the next 
road-side inn, he wantonly and inhu- 
manly dashed down bis dog from the 
roof of the coach to the ground. For the 
moment I thought the poor animal was 
killed, but, after a time, ne raised himself 
on his legs and crawled away. ^'Poor 
cur," thought I, " would that thou hadst 
a better master; but his riches are his 
ruin. Had poverty been his portion, he 
might have been sober and civil; but 
while he has the means of revelling in 
excess, he will be a sore trouble to him- 
self, and a sad master to thee." He that 
is given to drink cannot avoid sorrow and 
shame, for " A thorn goeth up into the 
hand of a drunkard," Frov. xxvi. 9. 

I looked about me when I came to 
Doune, with surprise and pleasure, on 
the beauty of the scenes ; for there the 
difibrent objects around, both near and 



remote, formed a picture perfect of its 
kind. The bridge was picturesque, the 
stream clear, the foliage of the trees 
abundant, the mansions handsome, and 
the castle, once one of the largest in 
Scotland, occupying a commanding sta^ 
tion on the banks of the Teith, a noble 
ruin. Bridge, river, trees, mansions, 
castle, and £stant hills all in admirable 
keeping one with another. 

At Callander, a neat, clean, and regu- 
lar-built village, at the foot of Benlidi, 
one of the Grampian range of mountains, 
I was taken exceedingly ill; and the 
medical friend who kindly prescribed for 
me, regarding^ me with a serious air, 
urged me not to consider my attack as 
unconnected with danger. I gratefully 
record the kindness of a fellow-tourist, 
who was then a stranger to me, and also 
the unremitted attention of the head 
waiter of the M'Gregor Hotel, who, had 
I been an elder brother, could hardly 
have watched over me with more con- 
siderate sympathy. The crisis of my 
attack passed, and I rapidly recovered 
from my extreme exhaustion : 

Hovr sweet it is to feel returning health, 
To walk abroad 'mid nature's boundless wealth; 
To gaze on glowing scenes, bright, fresh, and fair. 
And breathe, with grateful hearts, the balmy air I 

At Callander, I fell in with very agree- 
able company, among whom were a 
military officer, who had been much 
abroad, an intelligent member of the 
medical profession, and a gentlemanly 
geologist, who like myself was somewhat 
advanced in years. Profound in know- 
ledge, fluent in language, and courteous 
in demeanour, his discourse was excel- 
lent. So much at home was he among 
mica, quartz and feldspar, sandstone, 
greywacke and granite, trap, gneiss, lias, 
volite, porphyry, hornblende and basalt, 
that he talked like one who had lived 
beneath the surface of the ground. He 
appeared to know, not only what Benlidi, 
Benmore, Benweavis, and Ben-y-gloe 
were made of, but also all other Bens in 
Scotland. Geology was his stronghold, 
and truly he was a stronghold in geo- 
logy. Having confidence in his own 
knowledge, he was naturally enough very 
sceptical with regard to anything wear- 
ing the appearance of novelty. It hap- 
pened, however, that when an occurrence 
of a somewhat superstitious kind was 
mentioned, he believed it at once ; thus 
supplying another illustration of the fact, 
that the same mind may be at once scepi 
2d2 - 
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tical and credulous. As the occurrence 
related, though very extraordinary, and 
far beyond my powers of belief, rested 
entirely on the assertions of an old lady, 
I asked the geologist whether he would 
be content to believe any novel doctrine 
in geology, at variance with all his expe- 
rlence, on the same testimony ? 

I could speak loudly in praise of the 
neighbourhood of Callander, for many 
are its attractions. The Roman Camp, 
the pleasant banks of the Teith, the Cal- 
lander Crags, the luxuriant woods of 
Charconzie, and the lochs and rivers of 
Lubnaig and Vennachar, are all worth 
the attention of the tourist. Brock lin 
Bridge, too, has its charms, for the im- 
petuous water of the Keltic has there 
worn itself a pathway through the solid 
rock; rushing, boiling, and foaming, it 
forms almost every conceivable kind of 
cataract, before it leaps fifty feet head- 
long from its craggy bed to the agitated 
pool below. How varied are the forms 
of falling water ! 

Not far from Brocklin Bridge are the 
Braes of Doune, and the heights of Nam- 
var, or Naigh Mor, which signifies " the 
great den." Naigh Mor is a rocky re- 
treat, open at top, used probably in times 
gone by as a toil for deer. Tradition 
lays it was once the home of a giant, but, 
in more modern times, it became the 
stronghold of robbers and banditti : 

The rocky treasure-house of thriftless pains, 
Of lawless rapine and ungodly gains. 

A most agreeable ramble had I with 
the military officer, to see the Pass of 
Leny and Loch Lubnaig. The mighty 
Benlidi, lifting up its storm-beaten brow 
more than three thousand feet in the air, 
attracted our attention, not only because 
of its arresting appearance, but on ac- 
count of its historical associations. Ben- 
lidi has often glowed with an idolatrous 
flame, having been one of those spacious 
temples, "hot made with hands," where 
the sun was worshipped instead of the 
Lord of lords and King of kings. 
Near its summit is Loch-au nau-corp, the 
** small lake of dead bodies." The ice of 
this lake once broke as a funeral proces- 
sion passed over it from Glenfinlas, and 
occasioned a dreadful disaster : two hun- 
dred persons were drowned : " Man that 
is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down : he fleeth also 
as a shadow, and continueth not," Job 
xiv. I. 



The rugged heights of Benlidi are in 
admirable keeping with the deep rift and 
hanging groves of the Pass of Leny. 
This frowning pass is, indeed, gioomy, 
magnificent, and sublime, its romantic 
scenery being greatly assisted by a suc- 
cession of waterfalls, descending in all as 
much as two hundred feet. During our 
ramble, the captain and I had a friendly 
discussion on the evils of war. His can- 
dour surprised me. 

Sir Walter Scott has flung such a charm 
over the neighbourhood of the Trosachs 
and Loch Katrine, and excited so much 
interest by his descriptive scenery, in his 
poem of " The Lady of the Lake," that 
his fiction has become little short of a 
fact in the minds of thousands. As I 
drew near the locality in question, I 
failed not to give myself up to the plea- 
sant delusion. At the bridge of *' Coil- 
antogle Ford," where Fitz- James ob- 
tained his victory over Roderick Dhu, 
most tourists begin to realize the fancied 
creations of the poet. The muster-place 
of Clan Alpin was on a level headland 
near the west end of the Lake Venna- 
char. Near this the men of Roderick 
lay in ambush when the shrill whistle of 
their leader summoned them to his side, 
to the great astonishment of Fitz- James: 

" Instant through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right and left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe. 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The braken bush sends forth the dart ; 
The rushes and the willow wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand. 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm'd for strife." 

At the bridge of Turk a road turns off 
for Glenfinlas, once a royal deer forest. 
The lofty mountains that inclose the 
glen, and the innumerable streams that 
flow in all directions, add much to the 
interest of the place. Nor is the deep 
and narrow ravine through which you 
pass to Glenfinlas unworthy of regard, 
with its shadowy gloom and thundering 
cataract, 

" Whose waters their wild tumult toss, 
Adown the black and craggy boss 
Of that huge cliff, whose ample verge 
Tradition calls the hero's targe." 

He must have a luxuriant imagination 
who could fancy a scene of its peculiar 
character more striking than that of the 
Trosachs, or *' bristled territory." I 
know of nothing to which I can satisfac- 
torily compare it. The number, size, 
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and varied forms of the rocks and hil- 
locksy tbe romantic mingling of oak and 
hazel, mountain ash and birch, pines and 
ivy, and heather, with endless brawling 
streams, absolutely bewilder, as well as 
surprise and delight. While gazing on 
the fairy scene, resemblances and associ- 
ations of the most whimsical kind pre- 
sent themselves to the mind. The place 
appears to be 

The favourite haant and sweetest solitude 
Of sportive Nature in her wildest mood. 

Nor is Loch Katrine less deserving of 
commendation ; for its crystal waters, 
graceful form, and wooded headlands 
are lovely to the eye, while the bold 
mountains around it render it doubly 
attractive. Benvenue on the left and 
Benan on the right guard the pass to it 
from the Trosachs ; and noble sentinels 
they are, the former being 2,800 feet 
high: 

" High on the south huge Benvenue 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl'd ; 
The fragments of an earlier world." 

Locb Katrine, seen from the shore, is 
beautiful ; but doubly so, seen from the 
lake itself, when the nature, the sim- 
plicity, the wildness, and the grandeur of 
the scene are heightened by the deep sha- 
dows of the surrounding mountains, shed- 
ding a solemnity on the crystal waters. 

The rugged defile leading to Loch 
Katrine *' is called Bealan-Duine, from 
the circumstance of a skirmish haying 
taken place in it, between the natives 
and a party of Cromwell's soldiers, which 
ended in the defeat of the latter, one of 
whom was shot, and his grave is still to 
be seen on the spot where he fell. In 
revenge of his death, his comrades deter- 
mined to plunder the small island at the 
eastern extremity of the lake, to which 
the natives had conveyed their women 
and children. One of the soldiers swam 
to the island, with the intention of bring- 
ing off the boat, as a means of transport- 
ing his party to the intended plunder; 
but on his arrival at the beach, a heroine, 
of the name of Helen Stuart, sprung 
from behind a rock, and severed his 
head from his body; on seeing which 
the party abandoned the enterprise." 

In many parts of the Highlands, the 
tourist has to travel far from one place of 
attraction to another ; but this is not the 
case in the neighbourhood of the Tro- 
sachs and Loch Katrine, for there he is 
surrounded by points of interest in every 



direction. To the north-west of the 
Trosachs is the forest of Glenartney, 
where many a noble deer has been pulled 
down by the hound, or struck with a 
death-shot from the rifle of the deer- 
stalker. 

The cruel sport of hunting has many 
advocates. It is said that, until a few 
years ago, they had, in the Isle of Wight, 
neither fox, polecat, nor badger, and that 
a few foxes were introduced, that they 
might be hunted. Already have foxes 
so increased there, that a liberal reward 
is offered for their destruction. 

Hunters take credit to themselves for 
destroying such mischievous animals as 
foxes, and yet it appears they can intro- 
duce them to neighbourhoods where they 
are not known, on purpose to hunt them. 
Among the animals that are hunted in 
Scotland, are the red deer, the roe, the 
fox, the hare, the rabbit, the otter, the 
seal, and the badger ; but I am about to 
speak of deer-stalking, which is con- 
sidered the most aristocratic and noble 
of all Scottish sports. 

The red deer, or stag, is the largest 
animal of the deer kind inhabiting the 
British isles. Anciently the sport of 
hunting the stag was reserved for royalty 
alone, but now it is not so. The great 
huntings of Scotland are known to most 
readers, and few there are who have not 
read the ballad of Chevy Chase. The 
Scottish kings used to have large herds 
of deer driven by them, that they might 
shoot them from an elevated position. 
This inhuman custom is not yet aban- 
doned. When queen Victoria and prince 
Albert, in 1844, paid a visit to Blair 
Castle, it is said that some thousands of 
deer were collected together for their 
amusement. 

I have, I think, already observed that 
a forest is not of necessity a tract of 
ground covered with trees, for sonae 
Scottish forests have very few trees in 
them, if they have any. ** The defences 
of the stag consist in the wild nature 
of the ground ; its barenness, which 
allows him to see strange objects at the 
distance of several miles from the spot 
where he and his hinds may be feeding ; 
and the strongholds of the steep and 
lofty mountains. He, therefore, who in 
painting an ideal picture of a Highland 
forest, should select a portion of the 
nohle oak scenery of the New Forest, or 
of Windsor, for his study from nature, 
would commit a most lamentable error." 
In deer-stalking, a quick eye,^ an 
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elastic frame, extreme caution, enduring 
patience, and a spirit of perseverance are 
necessary^ for so quick of sight, hearing, 
and smell is the deer, and so fleet of 
foot, that the opportunity once lost of 
securing the game is not easily recovered. 
The dog used in taking deer is a large 
rough kind of greyhound. In hunting 
hares and foxes, horsemen and hounds 
have to surmount hedges and ditches 
and five-harred gates; but in a deer 
forest the impediments in the way of the 
dog and the hunter are of a much 
more formidable character — ^rude broken 
ground, deep bogs, rifts in the earth 
forty or fifty feet deep, and broad and 
deep mountain streams, which the flying 
deer clears at a sin|;le bound. 

I have now said enough of deer- 
stalking, and will therefore end my 
chapter with a verse, leaving the deer- 
stalkers all the honour and glory and 
humanity of their exciting sport : 

Where, frowning dark on rude Loch Earn, 

Benvoirlich's heights are piled, 
The red deer roams, with flying foot, 

Glenartney's forest wild. 
Poor beast ! no death-shot from my hand 

Shall wound thee in thy lair; 
No hound of mine thy panting heart 

And trembling haunches tear. 



DR. AUGUST NEANDER. 

It may be necessary to inform some of 
our readers, that though Neander is a 
doctor in theology, a superior councillor 
of Consistory, and an examiner of candi- 
dates for the ministry, he is what may be 
termed a lay professor of theology. He 
has never, I think, received ordination, 
although entitled to demand it if he 
chose : he certainly never attempts to 
preach. It is, therefore, only in the 
University lecture-room on ordinary, and 
in the Aula on extraordinary, occasions, 
that an opportunity is presented of hear- 
ing him. The occupation of the lecture- 
room seems to have become a necessary 
part of his daily life. The room which 
he occupies is tne largest auditorium in 
the University, having seats (with desks) 
for about three hundred hearers. (The 
number of professors and lecturers being 
very large, the students are distributed 
into a great many rooms.) Here he 
lectures, usually, twice or thrice every 
day, for three-quarters of an hour at a 
time, with intervals of a quarter of an 
hour between. No one who sees and 
hears him thus engaged, for the first 



time, is likely soon to forget either that 
sight or that hearing. The students are 
assembled : a small, spare mafli buttoned 
up in an old brown surtout, and having 
his trowsers tucked up at the tops of his 
boots, enters the room, holding a few 
papers in his hand, shuts the door hastily, 
steps upon a small dais furnished with 
an elevated desk, and immediately com- 
mences talking in a calm, measured, 
abstracted manner, while he leans his 
forehead upon his left hand, and this 
upon the desk before him. The small, 
well-turned head, with its tangled mass 
of jet-black hair,— those shaggy, por- 
tentous eyebrows, — ^those small but bril- 
liant eyes, which seem anxious to shut 
out the earthly daylight, perhaps that 
they may dwell without hindrance upon 
the clearer light within, — that southern 
complexion, — those sensitive features, — 
and the rising enthusiasm of that deep- 
toned voice, — might well call forth ex- 
pectation, if, — But did ever mortal eyes 
behold such extraordinary attitudes — 
such unaccountable gesticulation — ^such 
reckless defiance of all fashionable 
" Guides to Elocution ?" Now, plajring 
with an old pen, and twisting it into 
every possible fashion — now, scrutinizing 
every finger-nail in succession, with as 
much earnestness as if the lecture were 
written there — ^now, standing on one lejp, 
while the other performs a series of rapid 
and indescribable gyrations — and now, 
again, groping after the black board that 
hangs against the wall behind him ! 
Surely the man is possessed! Yea, 
verily, but not as thou wouldst in- 
sinuate. It were well that some of us, 
too, were possessed by the same powers 
that have mastered him. Think, for a 
moment, of what he is speaking I How 
shall one small body express, by any 
conceivable gesticulation, the spiritual 
throes, the mighty upheavings which 
precede or attend the conversion of a 
continent, the construction of a theology, 
the soul-birth of a reformer, the renova- 
tion of the Christian world ? It is clearly 
a hopeless thing ; and he, at least, will 
not make the attempt. Arms and legs 
are at liberty to become disjecta membra 
if they choose, so they will but refrain 
from impeding the man in the utterance 
of that clear, calm insight, and that 
strong conviction, which fill his soul to 
overflowing. Listen awhile ; and if thou 
hast a heart for the noble, the good, the 
true — if the utterance of a faith as ear- 
nest as it is intelligent and discriminat- 
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ing has any power to awaken faith in 
thee, — thou shalt hear the long-drawn 
agea of the Christian past preaching to 
thee, hy that voice, Christ, and him cru- 
cified, the help and hope of humanity, in 
idl the possihle varieties of its constitu- 
tion, development, and combination ; in 
such a manner, too, that the message 
itself is its own best evidence, and the 
history of Christianity becomes, at least 
for the moment, the most convincing 
apology for Christianity. — Biblical Re- 
view. 



THE OBEDIENT. 

" Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely." 
—Prov. i. 33. 

A SHORT paper on the obedient may 
be, and, by the grace of God, will be, 
profitable. The duty of prompt obedi- 
ence on the part of the creature springs 
out of the relation in which he stands to 
his Creator. He was made capable of 
rendering intelligent service to God. 
Endowed with powers of reflection and 
action, his reason and conduct ought to 
be placed constantly at the disposal of 
Him who thus endowed him. No occur- 
rence in the moral history of man can 
either suspend or alter this duty. The 
entrance of sin, for instance, does not 
affect it. Indeed, sin itself is a breach 
of the duty, and departure from duty can 
never be urged as a reason why the obli- 
gation should cease ; on the contrary, it 
forms an unanswerable argument for an 
immediate return to the abandoned path. 

The change from loyalty to rebellion 
in the case of man, implies no change in 
the rights and claims of God. He is 
unchangeable. He has as much right to 
the hearty service of the creature endowed 
with the smallest share of intellect as he 
has to that of the most abundantly gifted 
power in the heavenly world. He de- 
mands the improvement of " one " talent 
as righteously as he does that of " ten." 
The amount of donation is not the ques- 
tion, but the fact of donation. The light 
that enables its possessor simply to discern 
between good and evil is as surely the 
gift of the Father of lights, as is that 
possessed by the "living creatures that 
stand round about the throne," and that 
are " full of eyes." The possibility of 
any circumstance, or series of circum- 
stances, that shall make it true of any 
creature that he ceases to owe allegiance 
to the Divine sceptre is utterly incon- 



ceivable ; and He has as much right to 
the service of the wicked as to that of 
the holy. On the angels which kept not 
their first estate, the claims of God are 
just what they were at the period of their 
creation. Nor is the case altered by the 
fact of creatures possessing no verbal 
revelation of the will of God. Reason 
and conscience proclaim to them that 
they ought to serve God. Having no 
written law, they " are a law unto them- 
selves," Rom. ii. 14. Nor, when we 
ascend the glorious mount of observation 
regarding the ways of God, furnished by 
the gospel, and contemplate the great 
redemption, with its sublime doctrines 
and spiritual precepts, is there percep- 
tible the least change in this fundamental 
truth. Neither the predestination to life, 
nor the election of grace, nor the adop- 
tion of children, suspends the duty of the 
itian to obey his Sovereign constantly. 
Alas 1 that these sublime doctrines should 
have been dragged from their holy asso- 
ciations in the economy of mercy, to 
uphold the contemptible edifice of anti- 
nomianism — a thing as repugnant to rea- 
son as it is insulting to Christianity. For 
what is the fact? Does not the system 
of grace adduce new motives for that 
obedience which was always the crea- 
ture's duty ? Does it not add fresh and 
irresistible arguments to those already 
written on the conscience, and in the 
moral law, for the immediate exertion of 
all the intelligent powers of man in the 
service of G^ ? Does it not set unex- 
ampled mercy by the side of original 
claim, as a reason why rebellion should 
cease, and loyalty commence i And are 
not the special privileges understood by 
the sublime doctrines just named, the 
grants of pure sovereignty, and therefore 
the highest conceivable appeal of the 
Sovereign to the recipients of those pri- 
vileges, to be holy in thought, word, and 
deed? This view of the case seems to 
us reasonable ; and that it is Scriptural, 
we appeal to the whole New Testament. 
We have thus condensed, or rather 
merely introduced, the argument for uni- 
form and universal obedience wherever 
an intelligent creature exists, purposing 
to look at it in, probably, the most extra- 
ordinary form in which it is manifested 
among any class of intelligences— the form 
of Christian service. A remark seems ne* 
cessary here, to prevent misconception ; 
namely, that though we have spoken of 
the manifestation of Christian obedience^ 
it is, alas ! often intermitting, aod^ at 
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belt, incomplete in this world; but we 
rejoice that Christian service is neither 
confined to this world nor limited by 
time ; it will change its place of action 
and some of the aspects of its ministra- 
tion, but the spring of that action, and 
the motive of that ministry, will be the 
same in heaven that they are on earth. 

In the obedient we see a man who 
hears in the Holy Scriptures the voice of 
God. The belief that *' God hath spo- 
ken " in former times ** by the prophets," 
and in these last days ** by his Son," is 
not a transitory thought, but an abiding 
conviction. It is an assurance — a reality 
— ^a substance — the foundation of other 
realities, and the living spring of his 
Christian conduct. What he reads in the 
Bible, therefore, becomes to him an ora- 
cle — a light — a guide. He believes that 
the gospel has been proclaimed for " obe- 
dience to the faith among all nations," 
Rom. i. 5, or that it is to be ** made 
known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith," (ch. xvi. 26,) and that it is conse- 
quently his duty to bring "into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ," 
2 Cor. X. 5. He feels it to be the highest 
honour of any man to be chosen " accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ," 1 Pet. i. 2 ; 
that " to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams," 
1 Sam. XV, 22 ; and that the precept, 
" Obey my voice," with its associated 
promise, "and I will be your God," Jer. 
vii. 23, enjoins an obvious duty, and 
assigns an attractive inducement for per- 
forming it. He knows that to whom 
men yield themselves servants to obey, 
his servants they are to whom they obey, 
Rom. vi. 16 ; that Jesus is " the Author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that 
obey Him," Heb. v. 9; and in all his 
religious duties, therefore, he acts upon 
the principle, " We ought to obey God^ 
rather than men," Acts v. 29. 

Knowing that the kingdom of Christ 
is essentially spiritual, the obedient man 
examines the state of his own heart. 
Fidelity in this department of duty he 
knows to be among the primary charac- 
teristics of loyalty to his King. Hence 
the unseen region of thought, motive, 
and principle is investigated under the 
light of the Bible, and in the presence of 
Him who "tries the reins." Error here 
will produce its counterpart in life and 
action. Insufficient motives, though they 



may be right so far as they have power, 
will produce hesitancy and indecision ia 
conduct. False motives will lead to posi- 
tive wronff-doing. The zeal which they 
inspire will urge to conduct at variance 
with the practice which God approves. 
But motives at once right and sufficient 
will impel the obedient to devote soul, 
body, and spirit to the honourable service 
of the Son of God. They will pour light 
on his path, and joy into his heart, and 
glory around his brow. Such motives, 
other things being equal, have made the 
apostle who has turned the world upside 
down ; and the Christian conqueror, who 
has hurled mountains into the sea, and 
feared no created power in the prosecu- 
tion of his work in the face of leagued 
potentates; and the heroic martyr, who 
has pointed to his funeral fire as a light 
struck to illumine the nations. The 
great Master, though he had no mental 
darkness with which to contend, and was 
in no danger from either weak or erro- 
neous motives, has pointed to the secret 
of his devotedness to the service of God, 
and by so doing has set the example to 
his obedient followers: "Then said I, 
Lo, I come : in the volume of the book it 
is written of me, I delight to do thy will, 

my God : yea, thy law is within my 
heart," Psa. xl. 7, 8. " Wist ye not that 

1 must be about my Father's business?" 
Luke ii. 49. " Take these things hence ; 
make not my Father's house an house of 
merchandise. And his disciples remem- 
bered that it was written, The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up," John ii. 
16,17. "My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent roe, and to finish his work," 
John iv. 33. " I must work the works 
of him that sent me, while it is day : the 
night cometh, when no man can work," 
John ix. 4. " I came down from hea- 
ven, not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me," John vi. 38. 
These and such passages teach the obe- 
dient disciple the duty of examining 
the character of his motives, whilst He to 
whom these passages refer has left an 
example for perpetual imitation. 

In his conduct regarding any given 
object of exertion, the obedient man is 
regulated by the answer to the question, 
" What saith the Scripture ?" The plau- 
sibility of any given enterprise is not 
enough, nor its populari^, nor the 
patronage under which it appears, nor 
its expediency, nor its seeming adapta- 
tion to the accomplishment of even a 
good end. He inquires whe|her it be 
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sanctioned by Bible precedent — such pre- 
cedent as was intended to be followed — 
or precept, or approving allusion, or 
Christian principle, or by the genius of 
the gospel ? If to each of these questions 
he is obliged to return a negative answer, 
all that was said in favour of the enter- 
prise amounts to nothing, as a rule to 
him. He must stand aloof from it. If, 
on the other hand, the enterprise be des- 
titute of all the recommendations given, 
with the exception that its object is good, 
according to the Christian definition of 
the term ; though it lack plausibility, 
popularity, and patronage, and though, in 
the estimation even of its friends, it ap- 
pear, as to time and circumstances, inex> 
pedient, yet if his (^^uestions issue in an 
affirmative answer, his course is decided ; 
his resolution is taken ; it is the will of 
God, interpreted by the accordance of the 
project with Christian principles, and as 
an obedient disciple he has no other 
question to ask. It is his duty to devote 
his energies to its interests, and he does 
BO in calm confidence of ultimate success. 
Numerous historical instances, both an- 
cient and modern, occur to memory as 
we write, which might be selected to 
illustrate these remarks. Let one suffice, 
which, from its character, will be unex- 
ceptionable — we mean the diffusion of 
the gospel by its earliest advocates. 
What could be more Utopian — what more 
absurd — judging by every ordinary rule 
of human conduct — than the enterprise 
on the part of a handful of men, chiefly 
uneducated, poor, and all despised, to fill 
the world with the doctrines of such a 
system as Christianity — ^a system hated 
by the Jew as blasphemous, and ridiculed 
by the Greek as folly ? There was no 
plausibility about the project. It was 
the very essence of extravagance, fit only 
to be laughed into annihilation. It had 
no popularity, its friends being few, and 
belonging to ** the ofiscouring of all 
things.'* It had no patronage, no roll of 
influential names to call attention to it. 
And the time was most inexpedient, 
judged by the same rules. The Founder 
of the religion, who was execrated by the 
Jews as an impostor, and blasphemer, 
and reported to the Gentile powers 
as a rebel and an aspirant to the 
rights of Caesar, had only just been 
executed amidst the mockery and at 
the request of the former, and by the 
servants of the latter. Why not wait a 
more fitting opportunity for preaching 
the doctrine of a crucified Man ? And 



the place, too, where tliey commenced 
their ministrations — Jerusalem. Why 
begin in the city of the crucifixion? 
Were it not wiser to travel to the east, or 
to seek as the first field of operations 
some distant place, where they might 
introduce the new doctrine with less 
probability of opposition? No; they 
reasoned not with flesh. Their answer 
to all these questions was short, apposite, 
and to themselves satisfactory — *'So hath 
the Lord commanded-^we cannot but 
preach.'' The glorious issue is known to 
the world, and the subject of constant 
praise by the church. 

The obedient Christian considers the 
claims of Christ on his constant devoted- 
ness. These claims are all-pervading. 
They require the tribute of his thoughts, 
affections, feelings, acquisitions, time, 
property, and influence. They extend to 
his soul and body ; to life, death, and 
eternity. He is not his own, but bought 
with a price ; therefore he has to glorify 
God in his body and spirit, which are 
God's. He feels that they are brought 
home to him by original right, and pre- 
serving mercy, and forbearing kindness, 
and providential goodness, and redeem- 
ing love, and converting grace, and 
Scriptural privileges, and sanctifying in- 
fluence ; that they are urged by royal 
authority, for Christ is King ; and priestly 
intercession, for Christ is Slediator ; and 
communicated instruction, for Christ is 
Prophet ; and that they are enforced by 
his own voluntary profession ; for he has 
renounced rebellion, and enrolled himself 
among the spiritually loyal, and repented 
of sin, and entered the school of holy 
discipleship. Moreover, all the infer- 
ences drawn from the degradation, 
wretchedness, and ruin from which he 
has been delivered ; from the spiritual 
privileges and enjoyments of which he is 
the possessor ; and from the happy im- 
mortality which he has in prospect swell 
the arguments for constant devotedness 
to the service of the Lord Christ. In 
view of these considerations, his lan- 
guage is, 

*' All that I am, and all I have, 
Shall be for ever thine; 
Whatc'er my duty bids me give 
My cheerful hands resign. 

Yea, if I might make some reserve, 

And duty did not call, 
I love my God with aeal so great, 

That I should give him all !" 

The obedient Christian considers the 
necessities of the world as/a^fresh call to 
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devotedness. On every shore, the enemy 
of God has planted his foot ; on every 
land, the usnrper has erected his standard ; 
in every unchanged heart, the seeds of 
moral corruption find a congenial soil. 
The obedient disciple knows that the 
thrones of the nations belong to the Son 
of God, and that the opposition to his 
rule is to be overcome by his own power, 
acting through the agency of those that 
love his name. He feels it, therefore, to 
be at once a privilege and a duty to come 
"to the help of me Lord against the 
mighty." It is not enough to endeavour 
to show by his personal example that he 
fears God, and is under '* the power of 
the world to come." There are things 
which his hand finds to do, though the 
least among the brethren ; labours in the 
vineyard in which he can engage, though 
but a child in his own esteem ; toils 
which he can undergo, even though they 
expose him to the burden and heat of the 
day; exertions which he can put forth, 
even though he should " suffer shame for 
the name of Christ ;" " good works " 
which he can perform, even at the risk 
of opprobrious names; sacrifices which 
he can make, though in making them he 
be called *' a fool for Christ's sake;" 
truths which he can tell, although in 
telling them he be deemed an " enemy ;" 
souls which he can ** pull out of the fire,'* 
though branded with enthusiasm for his 
compassion ; seeds which he can scatter, 
though they be watered with tears ; and 
evils which he can denounce, though 
hunted as " the troubler of Israel." Can 
he prophesy ? Let it be according to the 

froportion of faith. Can he minister! 
let him wait on his ministering. Can 
he speak? Let him speak as the oracles 
of God. Can he give? Let him do it 
with simplicity ? Can he rule ? Let him 
do it with diligence. Can he show 
mercy? Let him do it with cheerful- 
ness. Can he love ? Let it be without 
dissimulation. If he cannot stand in the 
place of the learned, he may be a man of 
wisdom and integrity ; let him ** serve 
tables." If he be a man of influence, let 
him use it. If of wealth, let him lay it 
on the Saviour's altar. If of patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, let him feed the 
Redeemer's lambs. If he compassionates 
the multitude, let him go about doing 
good, and carry the bread of life to them 
in the lanes and streets of the city. If 
he cannot do these things, let him be a 
door-keeper in the house of the Lord. If 
he be merry, let him sing psalms. If he 



suffer unlustly, let him suffer as a Chris- 
tian. If he be afflicted, let him pray. 
Whatever may be the circumstances, 
personal, mental, or pecuniary, of the 
obedient disciple, there can be no loss for 
work for him in the present state of the 
great world; so that we need not put 
Peter's strange question, "What shall 
this man do?" There is work for all 
who are obedient ; there is " much rub- 
bish" to be cleared away before the 
broken walls of Jerusalem be repaired, 
and she become a praise in the earth. If 
one cannot " build on the wall," he can 
" bear burdens ;" and if not that, he can 
"lade them." The work will speedily 
be accomplished, when it can be said, 
"Every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held a weapon," Neh. iv. 17. 

The obedient Christian performs his 
duties on evangelical principles. This 
remark seems almost superfluous after 
what has been said. We have frequently 
thought whilst writing these lines, that 
the adjective "obedient," in connexion 
with the noun " Christian," is something 
like the tautology of an idea; for the 
word " Christian," in its proper sense, 
implies obedience ; yet its lax use among 
us determined me to retain the form of 
expression ; and, for the same reason, I 
have just remarked that the man under 
notice performs his duties on evangelical 
principles. That is to say, they are per- 
formed, not to have praise of men, but 
conscientiously, as in the sight of God 
his Saviour. Whatsoever he does, he 
does lit heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
to men. To him " it is a small matter 
to be judged of men's judgment." As 
" in the sight of God," he so speaks and 
acts as one that must give account. As 
a steward of the manifold gifts of God, he 
desires to occupy till his Lord come. 
And he performs his duty-^such as it is; 
but, alas ! he is conscious how wretched 
the performance is, and what need he has 
of pardoning mercy, even for what the 
world would call his good deeds — not as 
a work of merit, but as one of gratitude; 
not of righteousness, but of faith and 
love. He toils not to lay the foundation, 
but from joy that it has been already 
laid ; not that he may escape death, but 
because he has been " made alive from 
the dead." The foundation laid in Zion 
is that on which he builds ; the sacrifice 
of Calvary, that which he pleads ; the 
atonement of the Saviour, that by which 
he " draws near;" and the mej^y of God, 
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in Christ, that to which he " looks for 
eternal life ;" whilst hit hahitual prayer 
is, that the influences of the Holy Spirit 
may make him " meet to be a partaker 
of the inheritance of the saints in light." 
In abort, he loves Christ because he first 
loved him ; and from his heart he says, 

" Now, for the love I bear His name, 
What was my gain I count my loss; 
My former pride I call my shame, 
And nail my glory to his cross. 

The best obedience of my hands 

Dares not appear before Thy throne ; 

But faith can answer thy demands, 
By pleading what my Lord has done." 

W. L. 



CONVEESATION WITH A JESUIT. 

The rev. Hobart Seymour had, a short 
time ago, Various conversations with the 
Jesuits at. Rome. In one of them he 
referred to the ignorance that prevailed 
as to the Scriptures. He thus states the 
result : 

" The professor of dogmatic theology 
replied by saying, that although it was 
very true that the people were wholly 
unacquainted with the nature of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet it was very incorrect to 
suppose that the Catholic church was 
opposed to their reading them, — that the 
church set a great value on the sacred 
volume, and venerated it too highly to 
let it be used commonly or indiscrimi- 
nately ; that, so far from forbidding its 
circulation and perusal, the church per- 
mitted it to all whom she thought likely 
to profit by it, and forbade it only to 
those who, being ignorant, would be 
likelj^ to pervert and misapply it; but 
that it was a great mistake, ana indeed a 
calumny against the Catholic church, to 
say that she was opposed to the full and 
unrestricted use and circulation of the 
Scriptures. 

"The answer I made to this was, that 
having resided many years among a 
Roman Catholic population in Ireland, I 
had always found that the sacred volume 
was forbidden to them ; and that since I 
came to Italy, and especially to Rome, I 
observed the most complete ignorance of 
the Holy Scriptures, and 'that it was 
ascribed by themselves to a prohibition 
on the part of the church. 

" He at once stated that there must be 
£ome mistake, as the book was permitted 
to all who could understand it, and was. 



in fkct, in very general circulation in 
Rome. 

" I said that I had heard the contrary, 
and that it was impossible to procure a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures in the Italian 
tongue in the city of Rome,— that I had 
so heard firom an English gentleman who 
had resided there for ten years,— that I 
looked upon the statement as scarcely 
credible, — that I wished much to asceiv 
tain the matter for my own information, 
— that I had one day resolved to test this 
by visiting every bookselling establish- 
ment in the city of Rome, — that I had 
gone to the bookshop belonging to the 
Propaganda Fide, — to that patronized by 
his nouness the Pope, — to that which was 
connected with the CoUegio Romano, and 
was patronized by the order of the 
Jesuits, — ^to that which was established 
for the supply of English and other 
foreigners, — to those which sold old and 
second-hand books,— and that in every 
establishment, without exception, I found 
that the Holy Scriptures were not for 
sale. I could not procure a single copy 
in the Roman language, and of a portable 
size, in the whole city of Rome ; and that 
when I asked each bookseller the reason 
of his not having so important a volume, 
I was answered in every instance, **Epr(h 
hibitOf** or " Non ^ permesso"--' that the 
volume was prohibited, or that it was not 
permitted to be sold. I added that Martini's 
edition was ofiered to me in two places, 
but it was in twenty-four volumes, and at 
a cost of 105 francs, (that is, four pounds 
sterling,) and that under such circum- 
stances I could not but regard the Holy 
Scriptures as a prohibited book, at least 
in the city of Rome. 

" He replied by acknowledging that it 
was very probable that I could not find 
the volume in Rome, especially as the 
population of Rome was very poor, and 
not able to purchase the sacred volume ; 
and that the real reason the Scriptures 
were not at the booksellers, and also 
were not in circulation, was, not that 
they were forbidden or prohibited by the 
church, but that the people of Rome 
were too poor to buy them. 

"I replied, that they probably were 
too poor, whether in Rome or in Eng- 
land, to give 165 francs for the book; 
but that the clergy of Rome, so nume- 
rous and wealthy, should do as in Eng- 
land, namely, form an association for 
cheapening the copies of the Scriptures. 

<' He said in reply, that the priests 
were too poor to cheapen the volume, 
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and that the people were too poor to 
purchase it. 

** I then stated, that if this was really 
the case, — that if there was no prohibi- 
tion against the sacred volume, — that if 
they would be willing to circulate it, and 
that really and sincerely there was no 
other objection than the difficulties arising 
from the price of the book, that difficulty 
should at once be obviated : I would my- 
self undertake to obtain from England, 
through the Bible Society, any number of 
Bibles that could be circulated, and that 
they should be sold at the lowest possible 
price, or given freely and gratuitously to 
the inhabitants of Rome. I stated that 
the people of England loved the Scrip- 
tures beyond all else in this world, and 
that it would be to them a source of 
delight and thanksgiving to give for gra- 
tuitous circulation any number of copies 
of the sacred volume that the inhabitants 
of Rome could require. 

'*He immediately answered, that he 
thanked me for the generous offer, but 
that there would be no use in accepting 
it, as the people of Rome were very igno- 
rant, — were in a state of brutal ignorance, 
^were unable to read anything, and 
therefore could not profit by reading the 
Scriptures, even if we supplied them 
gratuitously.'* 
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ALABASTER. 

" Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house 
of Simon the leper, there came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
and poured it on his head as he sat at meat." — 
Matt. xxvi. 6, 7. 

To obtain some idea of the nature of 
alabaster, let us visit in imagination the 
grotto of Antiparos. From the immense 
roof thousands of icicles are suspended ; 
and from these hang festoons of leaves 
and flowers of the same substance. After 
passing through several passages, we 
come to the grotto, the sides and roof of 
which are covered with thick coats of 
calcareous matter. Stalactites*, ten or 
twelve feet long, hang down from the 
ceiling, as thick as a man's waist ; and on 
the floor are large heaps, like broken 

* A Greek word, signifying ** dropping." These 
icicles of marble or alabaster are formed by the 
water which runs from the lime-stone mountains, 
dropping through the roof of the caves. As soon 
as the water is exposed to the air, the lime it con- 
tains hardens, and by the continual dropping the 
pieces mcrease in size. 



columns and stumps of trees.* This is 
the " alabaster grot." 

This substance is found in other moun- 
tains and caves in Germany, France, 
Tuscany, Derbyshire, etc. A traveller 
says, that at Adelsberg there is a cavern 
where the stalactites have formed them- 
selves like folds of linen, and so thin as 
to be semi-transparent. Some are like 
shirt-ruffles, having a hem, and looking 
as if they were embroidered ; and there 
is one called the ''curtain," which hangs 
in folds like a white sheet of linen. 

The name alabaster is said to be de- 
rived from Atabastroriy a town in Egypt, 
where small vessels were made of a stone 
found in the mountains near. The 
ancients made vessels for holding per- 
fumes and precious ointments of ala- 
baster, which Pliny says were well 
adapted for the purpose. These vessels 
were generally made large at the bottom 
and narrow at the top, so as to be easily 
stopped up and sealed. Egyptian drug- 
gists, at the present day, keep their per- 
fumes, etc., in vases or boxes of alabaster. 
Vessels made of other substances, as 
glass, silver, or gold, were, on account of 
their shape, frequently called alabaster. 
Hence Theocritus speaks of ''gilded 
alabasters of Syrian ointment;" and 
Herodotus also, in his enumeration of 
presents sent by Cambyses to the king of 
Ethiopia, mentions an "alabaster of 
odoriferous ointment." 

Miss Sedgwick tells us that there is 
in the museum at Pompeii, " A cup as 
large round as the top of a pint bowl, 
made of alabaster, with a rim of sar- 
donyx, and on one side a group of seven 
figures in bas-relief." 

The Chinese make vases and figures 
of alabaster, which, being soft, works up 
easily into a variety of forms. Similar 
articles are also manufactured in Derby- 
shire, and many toys are sold in London 
made of this substance Miss Morton 
says, that the image of Diana, which she 
saw at Ephesus, was made of alabaster. 

It was a custom in the east for the mas- 
ter of the house to show his respect, and 
to honour his guest, by anointing his head 
with precious perfumes, Psa. xxiii. 5 ; xlv. 
7. " Hence the act of Mary, in anointing 
the head of her Lord, as he sat at meat 
in the house of Simon, was agreeable to 
the established custom of the country, 
and she did not more on that occasion 
than what the rules of politeness should 

* " Caves of the Earth,*f?libliahcdThy the 
Religious Tract Society^ed by VjVjVJgIC 
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have taught Simon to have done to his 
guest. . . . The balsam (for they used 
balsam in Judsea at their public enter- 
tainments) was contained in a box of ala- 
baster, whose mouth was stopped with 
cotton, upon which melted wax was 
poured so as effectually to exclude the 
air."* The Scripture informs us, (Mark 
xiv. 3, Luke vii. 37,) that the woman 
*< brake the vessel ;" this was a mode of 
speech for breaking the cement or seal. 
Since it was considered in those days an 
act of respect to pour perfumed oil, and 
that of the most expensive kind, upon the 
head of a distinguished guest, how want- 
ing in courtesy was Simon, who could 
thus refuse to the Saviour this customary 
token of regard. How gently did the 
Saviour reprove him, by allowing Mary 
to come and anoint him ! 

" Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, 
Let tne not ungrateful be ; 
Let my words and whole behaviour 
Prove I love and honour thee." 

It was probably an alabaster box which 
is referred to in 2 Kings ix. 3. 

AMBER. 

' " And I looked, and behold, a whirlwind came 
out at the north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding 
itself; and a brightness was about it, and out of 
the midst thereof as the colour of amber."— Ezek, 
i. 4; viii. 2. 

Amber (Heb. chasmal,Gree\if electron,) 
is supposed to be a hardened vegetable 
juice, which is most likely the case, 
leaves and insects being often found im- 
bedded in it. It is one of the most elec- 
tric substances known, and, by friction, 
produces light in the dark. By rubbing 
a piece of this substance briskly till it 
became heated, it was found to attract 
and repel light bodies. This principle 
was called electricity, from the Greek 
word electron, amber. 

Amber is a substance somewhat harder 
than resin, transparent, of a yellowish 
colour, bitter in taste, something like 
myrrh, and capable of a bright polish ; 
on account of which, the ancients 
reckoned it among gems of the first 
class, and employed it in all kinds of 
ornamental dress. Malte Brun conjec- 
tures that the aromalites, or aromatic stone 
of the ancients, was amber. The colour 
which resembled wax and honey-yellow 
was most esteemed by them, not only for 
beauty, but for solidity. The high es- 
teem in which it is held is shown by the 
statement of Pliny that, in his days, a 
small piece of amber was more than 
* Paxton. 



equal in value to a strong and robust 
slave.* 

It is used in this country for making 
necklaces, snuff-boxes, and bracelets, etc. 
And easterns, at the present day, make 
mouth-pieces to their tobacco-pipes of the 
same material, which they hignly prize. 
It is sometimes used for money. A tra- 
veller writes, " We paid for what we 
wanted in little coarse pieces of amber." 

This substance is found in different 
parts of the world ; but mostly on the 
shores of the Baltic sea. It is met with 
floating on the coast, particularly after 
tempests; and in beds of wood- coal in 
different parts of Europe, — often in mines 
far from the sea, and in Birmah. As 
many as one hundred and fifty tons were 
picked up in one year on the sea- shore 
near Pillau, in Prussia. 

The ancients used amber as a medicine. 
How the Hebrews obtained it we are not 
told. But as the Phoenicians traded with 
Spain, there is very little doubt but they 
carried it to Tyre. A classic writer as- 
serts that the Phoenicians brought amber 
from the Northern Sea. 

Learned men are not entirely agreed 
whether that which we call amber is 
meant in Ezek. i. 4; viii. 2; or whether 
the prophet intended a precious metal of 
gold and silver, which is also called by 
the Hebrew name. But as he says, " of 
the colour of amber," there is no great 
reason why one should not be meant as 
well as the other, seeing that amber could 
be so brightly polished.f 

AMETHYST. 

"And the foundations of the walls of the city 
were ganiished with all manner of precious stones. 

The eleventh, a Jacinth; the twelfth, an 

amethyst."— Rev. xxL 19. 

"This," says Mr. King, "is not only 
a description of what must be exceed- 
ingly beautiful in its appearance, but is 
moreover manifestly corresponding with 
the mode of building among the ancient 
Romans, who, it is well known, construct- 
ed their walls from the bottom to the top 
with alternate layers, or rows of bricks, 
and of white stone, and sometimes of black 
flints. Each of these layers was always 
of considerable thickness, or breadth ; 
and while their different colours formed a 
beautiful appearance to the eye, and were 
a most elegant kind of ornament, this 
mode of placing materials of different 
dimensions and substance in alternate 
rows greatly strengthened the work." 



* See Pictorial Bible, 
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Thiuii while the detcription of the walli 
of the heavenly city here giyen is quite 
in accordance with the eastern ideas of 
mu^nificence, purity, heauty, strength, 
and solidity, in their palaces, it also sets 
forth by this elegant figure how infinitely 
transcendent is the splendour and dura- 
bility of the "city which hath foun- 
dations," whose Builder and Maker is 
God. 

There are two kinds of amethysts, the 
oriental and the common. The former 
is the most valuable, the hardest, and the 
most scarce ; and is generally considered 
to be the same in every respect as the 
stone mentioned in Rev. xxi. 19, and as 
one of the stones in the breastplate of the 
high priest, Exod. xxviii. 19; zxxix. 12. 
The common amethyst is plentiful in the 
Altai mountains, in Siberia, and on the 
continent. The dark granitic rocks' of 
Sinai also contain amethyst* This stone 
is found in masses or rounded pieces; 
but more generally in crystals, in the 
form of a six-sided prism, tapering at one 
or both ends, like a six- sided pyramid. 
When struck against a steel it will give out 
sparks in the same manner as the common 
flint. If broken, it will sometimes be 
found to contain a cavity filled with water 
like quartz; and, like it, is infusible with 
. a common blow-pipe. f Its colour is de- 
rived from iron and manganese being 
mixed with it ; it is generally considered 
to be common quartz thus coloured. 

Tbe amethyst is in great request for 
making seals or brooches. Miss Sedg- 
wick says, that in the museum at Pompeii, 
there is a collection of precious gems, 
and among them a quantity of amethysts, 
cut into fine cameos. The Persians had 
cups and vases made of amethysts, and 
hence it became a saying among them, 
that wine taken out of an amethystine cup 
could not inebriate.l The Arabs fool- 
ishly believe that the amethyst, by being 
bound round the body, will dissolve aU 
efibcts of intoxication. 

The Jacinth, or Hyacinth {Uakinthos, 
Rev. ix. 17), seems to be a variety of the 
amethyst. It is found in rivers and 
streams in the east, along with rubies, 
sapphires, etc. "The following state- 
ment is very nearly true, and will be 
easily remembered; a certain gem in 
hardness and brilliancy next to the dia- 
mond, was called a jacinth, or hyacinth, 
by the ancients, when of a violet colour ; 

* f 'il?*^'* "Arabia." f " Penny Cyclopaedia." 
t The Greek word signiflM "unintoxicatSig." 



an amethyst, when of a rosy red ; a sap- 
phire, when blue ; and an emerald, when 
green."* Zircon is the principal ingre- 
dient of the hyacinth. 

The following is an ancient poet's enu- 
meration of the precious stones, with 
reference to various passages of Scripture, 
and their general colour : 



<"T is thus rapacious misers swell their iters, 
To diamonds diamonds add, and ore to ore : 
Turquoises next their weaker minds surprise, 
Rich, deeply asured, like Italian skies. 
Then are the fiery rubies to be Been,t 
And emeralds tinctured with the rainbow's 

green, t 
Txanslocent beryl,) flame-eyed chrysolite, || 
And sardonyx, refresher of the sight. IT 
With these the empurpled amethyst combines,** 
And topaz, veined with rivulets, mildiy shines. 



BDELLIUM. 

" There is bdellium and the onyx stone."~6en. 
ii. 12. 

« The manaa was as oorijmder seed, and the 
colour thereof as the colour of bdellium." — Num. 
xi. 7. 

Critics are not agreed as to what stone 
is here intended. In the Septaagint, 
the word in Gen. ii. 12, is translated An- 
thraka, a carbuncle ; and in Numb. xi. 7, 
Krustallon^ a crystal. Some read the 
Hebrew word Bedolah, berolahf a mistake 
which may easily occur, the letters d and 
r in Hebrew being much alike. It is 
very probable, however, that the bdellium 
of Gen. ii. 12, was some precious stone. 
And perhaps it was, as Dr. Hill thinks, a 
species of beryl-crystal, like small pieces 
of ice, such as it is described in £xod. 
xvi. 31 ; Numb. ix. 7. 

That which we call bdellium is a gum- 
my, resinous substance like wax, bitter 
in taste, and fragrant in smell, some- 
what resembling myrrh, with which it is 
often mingled. It is of a dusky colour. 
It abounds in the eastern countries. 
Pliny tells us that the best is to be ob- 
tained in Bactria, where the tree that 
yields it is of a black colour, of the size 
of the olive. Its leaves are as large as 
those of the oak ; and its fruit like the 
caper. It is also found in Arabia, in 
pieces of various sizes, some of which 
are as large as the hazel-nut. When 
fresh it is of a very softening and cleans- 
ing character. 

* " Illustrated Commentary." 
t " Nazarites more ruddy in body than rubles." 
—Lam. iv. 7. ■ 

t Rev. iv. 3. § Ezek. ^xviii 13; Dan. x. 6. 

II Rev. xxi. 20. IT Rev. xxl. 20. 

** Exod. xxvill. 19. 
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"The appeannce of the wheels wm m the colour 
of a beryl stone."— Ezek. z. 9. 

The beryl (Heb., Tarshish. Greek, 
BerulloSf) i8 a compound of glucina,* 
with silex, alumina, lime, and oxide of 
iron. It is transparent, and very nearly 
allied to the emerald, but harder. It 
varies in size from that of a small tare to 
a bean or walnut, and is found in the 
largest and most perfect state in India ; 
it is also obtained in Peru, China, and 
Silesia, and the mountains of Dauria. Its 
colour Taries from a bluish-green to the 
palest sea-water ; hence our jewellers call 
it aqua-marine. It is considered by some 
to derive its Hebrew name from its re- 
semblance to the sea ; and the word is so 
translated, Psa. xlvili. 7 : ** Thou breakest 
the ships of Tarshish (of the sea) with an 
east wind." 

This stone was one of the precious 
gems in the breastplate of Aaron, £xod. 
xxYiii. 20. Solomon, in describine the 
beauty and grace which is in Christ Jesus, 
says, "His hands are as gold rings set 
with the beryl," Sol. Song v. 14. The 
easterns often adopt this figurative me- 
thod of conveying their ideas. For in- 
stance, to describe a beautiful female they 
will say, ''Her skin is the colour of gold; 
her lips are as coral; hejr teeth are like 
beautiful pearls." — "Behold that youth, 
his eyes are like sapphire set in silver." 
(See Dan. x. 4 — 6). When an Egyptian 
hails an acquaintance, he says, ''May 
your days be white," and the only reply 
IS, " May yours be like milk." This 
seems to be a figure for pleasurable or 
joyous days. The idol Yishnoo is said to 
be surrounded with a sea of milk, and 
washing with milk is very agreeable and 
refreshing. This stone is also used among 
other symbols by the prophet Ezekiel, 
(i. 16 ; X. 9) to represent the purity and 
harmony of the providential dealings of 
God : ** The appearance of the wheels was 
as the colour of a beryl-stone." It is 
again used in the description of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 20. How conde- 
scending of the Almighty to human weak- 
ness to employ figurative language to con- 
vey to our minds instruction of the highest 
importance ! " I have used similitudes by 
the ministry of the prophets." 

• Glucina is an earth, of a sweet taste, Infkisible 
with fire and insoluble with water; hut combining 
with acids, making with them soluble salts. The 
metal which is the base of this earth is called 
glacinum. 



BRIMSTONE, OR SULPHUR. 

" The Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire.*'— Gen. zix. 24. 

Sulphur (Heb., Gophrith. Greek, 
I^eion) is one of the most inflammable 
substances known ; and will melt in fire 
but not in water. The meaning of ^e 
word sulphur is, the burning or fiery- 
stone. This substance is obtained in 
most j^arts of the world, but is very abun- 
dant in volcanic regions. It doubtless 
helps to feed those terrific fires of the 
earth, which occasionally burst forth in 
all their fury, pouring liquid lava upon the 
valleys beneath, and overwhelming cities 
in destruction. The smoke which issues 
from the craters of volcanoes smells 
strongly of sulphur; indeed, this sub- 
stance is often found incrusted round the 
mouths of these burning mountains. 

Italy and Sicily produce the best and 
purest sulphur. It also exists in some of 
our mineral sorings, as that at Harro- 
gate in Yorkshire. It is found in the 
combination of several metallic ores, 
which are called pyrites, or sulphurets of 
iron, zinc, copper, lead, etc. By roasting 
these pyrites we obtain much of the sul- 
phur for our use, which being poured into 
moulds, forms what is called roll-sulphur. 
In one of its forms, it exists in some plants 
and juices ; this may be proved by leav- 
ing a silver spoon in the piustard, or 
in the white ot an egg ; as the colour of 
the spoon will be changed to a blackish 
tinge. It is the presence of this principle 
in assafoetida which causes it to smell 
so disagreeably. Silver put into the 
same pocket with sulphur loses its bright- 
ness. 

Sulphur has been applied to a variety 
of purposes. As a medicine it is very 
useful. To it we are much indebted for 
the ease with which we obtain fire for the 
candle, or the wood and coals. It is also 
used in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, and that most destructive article, 
gunpowder. There appears to be an al- 
lusion to its appropriation for this latter 
purpose in Rev. ix. 17, 18. Many emi- 
nent expositors of the Revelation agree 
in supposing that the flashes of fire, at- 
tended by smoke and brimstone, whereby 
" men were killed," which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the mouths of the horses, 
were really the flashes of artillery. The 
heads of the horses alone would be seen 
through the sulphureous smoke, while 
in reality the flashes and ^^moke pro- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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ceeded from the cannon. The whole 
appears imagery of a battle scene, and is 
thought to refer to the Turks, who first 
turned to account the invention of gun- 
powder in carrying on their wars.* 

"The Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and lire (or 
burning brimstone)." As these cities 
were situated in the vale of Siddim, 
which, as the sacred writer informs us, 
was full of bitumen pits, many learned 
men are of opinion that it does not 
detract from the supernatural character 
of this awful visitation to suppose that 
the wonder-working God saw fit ^ to 
employ natural agencies in eifecting 
the purposes of his will. And it is 
thought that as sulphur exists in the 
neighbouring hills, it might have been 
ignited by lightning and poured down 
like rain upon the vale below. The 
quantity of pitch already existing in the 
vale would be set on fire, and thus the 
cities would be destroyed and the cha- 
racter of the valleys chauged.f 

Be this as it may, the statement of the 
sacred writer is clear, and we may safely 
interpret it as implying a shower of in- 
flamed sulphur or nitre. At the same 
time it is evident that the whole plain 
underwent a simultaneous convulsion, 
which seems referable to the consequences 
of a bituminous explosion. In accordance 
with this view, we find the materials, as 
it were, of this awful visitation near at 
hand.t For, at the present day, sulphur 
is found on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
which occupies the site of the cities of 
the plain : and the Arabs obtain enough 
from the cliffs to make their own gim- 
powder. Irby and Mangles collected 
on the southern coasts lumps of fine 
sulphur from the size of a nutmeg up to 
that of a small hen's egg, which it was 
evident from their situation had been 
brought down from the neighbouring 
hills by the rain. 

The once fruitful plains are now deso- 
late and barren, as is testified by travel- 
lers. " The whole land thereof is brim- 
stone, and salt, and burning," Deut. xxix. 
23. How impressive is the language of 
Scripture I ^* And Abraham gat up early 
in the morning to the place where he 
stood before the Lord ; and he looked 
towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and to- 
ward all the land of the plain, and behold, 
and lo, the smoke of the country went 
up as the smoke of a furnace." 

* BuBh. t " Pictorial Bible." 

t " Modern Traveller." 



" There would he feed his eye on verdant plains, 
Sodoma's green retreats, that, vrater'd well, 
Bloom'd like another Eden.— Ah ! how changed ! 
A lovely scene no more. Where plenty smiled, 
And gaiety and pleasures led the jocund hours; 
Sulphureous yapours. flame, and pitchy smoke 
Ascend in volumes dire. Her towers and fanes 

are whelra'd 
In one promiscuous ruin !" 

Such was the awful judgment by which 
a beautiful and fertile district was con- 
verted into the wide expanse of waters, 
since called the Dead Sea, beneath whose 
waves are buried the sites of several 
cities, the inhabitants of which had 
sinned to a most fearful extent. This 
destruction is often referred to in Scrip- 
ture as an example of Divine wrath 
against sin, and as typical of hell, the 
place of everlasting punishment, described 
by the apostle as the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone.* 

" Now all these thines happened unto 
them for ensamples; and they are written 
for our admonition," 1 Cor. x. 11. 

It is well known that a drop of burning 
sulphur let fall upon the flesh causes 
great pain, and is very difficult to heal. 
Hence many passages of Scripture re- 
present the misery and destruction that 
shall come upon the wicked, by fire and 
brimstone : " Upon the wicked he shall 
rain fire and brimstone," Psa. xi. 6.— (See 
also Isa. XXX. 33 ; Rev. xxi. 8.) The hea- 
then idolaters, too, use similar language 
in describing the punishment which their 
gods will inflict upon the rebellious: 
"The fiery rain shall descend upon 
them." Livy says it was a custom among 
the ancients to bum brimstone in the 
house of the deceased, as expressive of 
deep trouble and sorrow. And it may be 
in allusion to this practice that Bildad, 
describing the miserable end of the hypo- 
crite, said, ''Brimstone shall be scat- 
tered on his habitation." H. H. 



TALKATIVENESS. 

Men are born with two eyes, but with 
one tongue, in order that they should see 
twice as much as they say; but, from 
their conduct, one would suppose that 
they were born with two tongues and 
one eye : for those talk the most who 
have observed the least, and obtrude their 
remarks upon anything, who have seen 
into nothing. — Collon. 



• " History of 
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THE MARQUIS OF VICO. 
No. II. 

Though Galeazzo received such ear- 
nest encouragements on the one hand, 
yet, on the other, he met with serious hin- 
drances in running the race that was set 
before him. The mockings, reproaches, 
and hatred of an ungodly world, which 
never fails to attack those who truly turn 
from the world to follow Christ, gave him 
comparatively little concern ; but he was 
alive to the displeasure of his parent, who 
could not be satisfied to see his reluctance 
to push himself further into notice. The 
marquis was very zealous for his own 
religion, but he saw, with much uneasi- 
nessy that his son had joined himself to a 
new sect. Often did he reprove him for 
this, and call upon him with all the 
weight of the authority of a father, to 
banish from his mind these melancholy 
thoughts. This was very painful to 
Galeazzo, who had never refused to ren- 
der to his father all due obedience and 
respect. Nor was it less distressing to 
him to see his wife, a woman of good 
understanding and amiable conduct, differ 
from him in regard to the one thing need- 
ful. As she was sure that his altered 
views would not fail to bring disgrace on 
him and all his family, she ceased not to 
lament over him, with tears and com- 
plaints ; and most of the higher class in 
Naples, who were allied to him by the 
ties of kindred and friendship, and who 
used to include him in all their parties of 
pleasure, regretted that he withdrew from 
them and sought retirement. His office 
at court also required a severe struggle 
with his feelings. The subjects of dis- 
course there were entirely opposed to 
religion and the things of God, and fre- 
quent mention was made of the severe 
measures which ought to be used with 
those who had departed from the church 
of Rome. All these circumstances kept 
him in a continued state of mental con- 
flict, and much strength and courage 
irom above was needful to enable him to 
hold on his way, without yielding to these 
discouragements. 

At this time, a reHgious sect of the day, 
called the Anabaptists, appeared at Na- 
ples, and they lurged Galeazzo to come 
•ver and join their party, though they 
perceived that he was not thoroughly 
acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. 
He was young, and his habits were not 
particularly studious, nor had he been 
k>ng acquainted with the words of hfe ; 



therefore this account of him is not 
surprising. But his views of the truth 
were sufficiently simple and clear to en- 
able him to detect and reject their errors. 

Another conflict followed, which was 
attended with greater danger. There 
were in Naples several disciples of the 
same Yaldez who was before mentioned, 
with whom Galeazzo had intercourse. 
Although enlightened in their views of 
justification, and as to the abuses of the 
Romish church, they had not made great 
progress in the right way, for they con- 
tinued to attend the Romish forms of 
public worship, and to hear mass. Long 
did Galeazzo hesitate as to this practice, 
and would have been, like many others, 
ruined by it, if he had continued it Had 
he then been brought into danger on 
account of his religion, he might pro- 
bably have renounced his faith, not being 
deeply rooted in it. The providence of 
God, however, preserved him. The du- 
ties of his station required him to visit 
Germany, and there he received fuller 
instruction in the truths of the gospel. 
At Strasburg he again saw the same 
Peter Martyr, who had some time before 
left Italy, upon conscientious grounds, 
and was a public teacher of divinity in 
that city; and who could have been so 
well fitted to guide him in his progress in 
grace and knowledge as Martyr, his early 
friend, in whom he could repose full con- 
fidence ? 

His eyes were now opened to see the 
idolatry of the mass, and of worshipping 
the virgin Mary. On his return to Naples, 
he spoke seriously on these subjects to 
his earlier associates, the hearers of 
Valdez, showing them how much they 
still leaned towards the church of Rome, 
and set before them the duty of all true 
believers, to flee from idolatry. They 
heeded him not, having no relish for the 
doctrine which exposed its professors to 
trials, persecution, the loss of goods, 
banishment, and, in short, all kinds of 
distress. Galeazzo in a short time found 
that he was forsaken by them, which was 
no slight cause of grief to him ; and his 
friends, not content with this, sought to 
dissuade him from openly opposing the 
errors of the church of Rome, which would 
only exclude him from it irremediably. 
During his late journey, he had become 
further conversant with the religion of 
Rome, and he saw how nearly allied to 
its errors were those of an opposite 
course, — even unbelief and infidelity. He 
had been in Rome itself, and had ob- 
2e 
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served the comipticms ruling in that city. 
There were then mnuy learned and able 
men among the natives of Italy, to whom 
the Holy Scriptures bad been opened, 
through the influence of the Reformation, 
and thus their classic dreams of a heathen 
paradise had been destroyed. Even those 
who had shared the first dawn of the 
true light, were inwardly a prey to the 
suggestions of infidelity. 

Examples of cardinals and others might 
be multiplied ; but one will suffice, eveli 
that of bembo, who In speaking to the 
luxurious pope Leo x., called the gOiipel 
of Jesus Christ a profitable fable. This 
cardinal Bembo bad heard and highly 
applauded tbe Protestant discourses of 
the justly-renowned Ochino, yet he scru- 
pled not to sign with his own baud the 
shameful bull which authorized the sale 
of indulgences. Neither his belief nor 
his unbelief really came from his heart ; 
the true root of his conduct existed in his 
indifference to religion. Being visited by 
Sabinus, the son-in-law of Alelancthoh, 
who, on his arrival in Italy, carried with 
him a letter of introduction from that 
reformer to the cardinal, Bembo asked 
him many Questions as to the salary 
received by Melancthon,— the number of 
his hfearerfl, — and his ojjiniona respecting 
the resurrection and the life to come. 
He was tbld by Sabinus, that Melancthon 
received for his income about 300 fiorins ; 
upon which the cardinal exclaimed, 
** Ungrateftil Germany, to prize no 
higher the numerous and painful labours 
of such a man !" When hfe heard that 
Melancthbn had usually 1,500 hearers, 
he was unwilling to believe it, supposing 
that no university of Europe, excepting 
that of Paris, contained so many scho- 
lars. In reply to the third question, 
Sabinus mentioned the writings of Me- 
lancthon. << I had thought him too wise 
a man to believe these doctrines," an- 
swered the cardinal. When the highest 
offices in the church were held by men 
who thus doubted, can it be thought 
stranfi^e that Galeazzo became disturbed, 
and that he longed to receive the further 
instruction, for lack of which his hungry 
soul was ready to perish, and without 
which he could not be satisfied. They 
who would rise must first be humbled in 
tbe dust, for the strength of the Most 
High is made perfect in weakness. He 
leads his people through the deep waters 
of sorrow, and so it was with Galeazzo. 

All the hindrances which could ob- 
struct his path Beeihed to arise at once. 



When he thought of his fiiither, who so 
tenderly loved him, the idea of separation 
from lum became unspeakably painful. 
Could he remove the only prop of his 
parent's declining years, and render him 
miserable in old age? Could he leave a 
brand on his own reputation, and that of 
his family? Could he be the death of 
one to whom he owed his Own life, and 
who would willingly have perished to 
secure bis own safety ? When he looked 
upon his wife, in the bloom of life and 
beauty, her tenderness and faithful affec- 
tion touched him to the heart. '* Can 
I," he reasoned, "not for a season, as 
when I visit the court of the emperor, 
but for ever, separate myself from my 
consort, whom I love so dearly, who is 
worthy of all mv affection, who shares in 
all my cares and labours, and to whom I 
can open all my plans and schemes? 
What misery will be hers I How many 
nights will she pass without being able to 
sleep ! Will she not be entirely over- 
whelmed by sorrow and despondency ?** 
He pictured to himself th# sighs Und 
lamentations of his Vittoria, and fancied 
that he heard her calling upon him, " My 
beloved husband, whither art thou gone? 
Wherefore hast thou forsaken thy sor- 
rowing spouse? What can I do without 
thee? Does this prove the love which 
thou didst so often profess to me? What 
could have occasioned thy removal fVom 
me, which would not have bound me to 
go with thee? What effect can follow 
thy departure, but that I shall be the 
most wretched of mortals, while others 
will scorn and turn away ftom thee?** 
Such trains of thought constantly arosCi 
in his mind. Nor was he less grieved at 
the idea of parting IVom his children. He 
had six, ana they were not of an agfe to 
understand what their loss would be. 
The oldest Was but fifteen, and the 
youngest only four years old. He loved 
them tenderly, and they were affection- 
ately attached to him. Truly he needed 
a strength higher than hiii own, to enable 
him to restrain his feelings, whenever his 
wife brought to him the youngest of her 
sons. Could he take leave of them, and 
never see them any more? What would 
be the lot of these poor orphans ? Who 
would |be found to come forward and 
assist them in life, if he himself aban- 
doned them ? 

He met with other allurements also, 
though not so enticing as these Were. 
He must part \^ith hift relalivi^d, and 
many distinguished IHendi. H^ nmst 
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leav^ his high «ti^tioii, and the beloved 
l^nd of his birth, without the hope of 
ever seeing them ^^ain. £xile. reproach, 
poverty, and disgrace, with the loss of 
every comfort, threatened him, if he 
departecl. He had grown up in the 
mrdsl of indulgence,— his father had a 
splendid garden, which was adorned by 
many foreign plants, and visited by 
strangers from all quarters. But what 
were these temptations to a strong and 
self-denying spirit like his? Truly the 
natural mind would be disposed to re- 
|;ard him as a man of § melancholy turn, 
who saw evil ip things that were barm- 
less ; but .Tesus Christ himself has said, 
" Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my did- 
ciple." His wisdom was that which comes 
from heaven, — foolishness in the eyes of 
the world ; and even his doubtful actions 
will aomit of justification, according to 
the rules qf Scripture. His reckoning 
seems to have been expressed in terms 
like these, — ** Lord, thou hast brought 
me from the thick darkness of ignoranoe, 
tp the acknowledgment of thy truth; 
t))ou hast enlightened my mind by the 
teaching of thy Holy Spirit, and bast 
shown me the way of salvation. I have 
given myself up to thy service. I desire 
to follow and obey thee, and to walk in 
thy ways and thy commandments, where- 
ever thou seest fit to lead me. Neither 
my father, vny wife, nor my children, my 
offices, profits, riches, or pleasures should 
hold me back one moment from obedi- 
ence to thy voice. Thou seest that I am 
resolved to run wherever thou shalt send 
me, and that my whole heart is quick- 
ened by the fire of thy love. Thou seest 
bow many enemies beset me, how many 
hindrances surround me, which I can 
fparcely resist, still less can I overcome 
them. X sink in the deep mire, like David, 
and I cry, * Lord, help me !* Satan and 
the lusts of the fiesh are with me, and 
set befare nie the reproach of the cross, 
poverty, and all kinds of misery; but 
strengthened by a sight of thy glorious 
majesty, I desire to prove that there is a 
blessing in the sufferings by which I am 
conformed to the image of my Redeemer. 
Oh, happy sorrows ! by which I am kept 
from the evil tbat is in the world, and 
prepared for the bliss of paradise I" 

By these considerations Galeazzo gra- 
dually overcame temptations, for his faith 
was founded on Christ the Rock, and not 
on the sand; and therefore the storms 
tbat arose could not shake his readutions. 



He made his plan known to a very few 
friends, and they agreed to accompany 
himy as voluntary exiles, who sought for 
the free exercise of religion in the true 
church of Christ. Many of them, how- 
ever, who seemed zealous at their first 
vetting out, afterwards not only looked 
back, but turned back to their homes in 
Italy, though they were no gainers by 
this conduct. Most of these were tor- 
tured by the inquisition, and obliged to 
abjure the true faith, and their sad 
end was doubtlevs much regretted by 
Galeazzo. 

He had gathered together about 2,000 
crowns of bis mother's fortune, and pre- 
pared to leave Naples on March 2ist, 
1551, when be was thirty-four years of 
age. He kept secret the design of his 
journey, lest nis father should interpose 
his authority to prevent it. Knowing 
that Charles v. was then at Augsburg, 
he proceeded thither upon the plea of 
business, and attended to the duties of 
his office until May 26th, the same year, 
when he left the court, and stated that he 
was going into Flanders. He then went 
to Geneva, where he arrived on June 
8th. One of his acquaintances met him 
there — Lactantio Ragneni, a Sienese no- 
bleman, who was also a convert to Pro- 
testantism, and a minister in the Italian 
church at Geneva. As soon as he had 
found this haven of rest, he sought out 
John Calvin, the leader of the Protestants 
of that city, in order to receive his in- 
structions; and the penetrating eye of 
the reformer quickly perceived that this 
man was likely to prove a valuable and 
successful instrument of benefit to his 
Italian countrymen, and in the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. The friend- 
ship between them, which might be dated 
from the time of their first meeting, con- 
tinued until the death of Calvin, in 1564. 
And the opinion of the latter respecting 
Galeazzo Caraccioli may he gathered 
from the epistle, in which Calvin dedi- 
cated to him the commentary he wrote 
on 1 Corinthians, which is given in the 
Latin edition of his works. 

The news of the unlooked-for departure 
of Caraccioli, and his choice of a place of 
exile made a great stir in Naples, and 
many contrary opinions were formed 
respecting him. His family ceased not 
to mourn his absence, and his aged father 
was the most violent in his lamentations, 
predicting ruin to all connected with him. 
No sooner bad the first burst of his grief 
a little subsided, than the old nobleman 
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began to devise some plan by wbicb tbe 
threatened evil might be averted. At 
last, he formed the following scheme : — 
Galeazzo had a relation, whom from bis 
youth he had loved as a brother. The 
old marquis sent him to Geneva, witb a 
letter, in which he earnestly entreated 
and urged his son to return home, to 
comfort bis bereaved family, and rescue 
them from tbe ruin which threatened 
them. At this time Galeazzo resided in 
a mean dwelling that he had purchased, 
with two servants, who supplied him with 
necessaries. The meeting witb the friend 
of his youth was an affecting one, and for 
some minutes neither of them could 
speak. Afterwards the guest discharged 
bis commission, adding to it bis own 
lamentations and entreaties, and describ- 
ing in the liveliest manner tbe grief of 
bis relatives. 

The answer of Galeazzo was briefly 
given, in words to this effect : — He had 
not left his father or bis religion without 
reflection, or from a mere fanciful imar 
gination ; but be had seriously considered 
his path, and the grace of God had 
enlightened his understanding to perceive 
the truth. He knew that disgrace and 
trouble, losses and distresses awaited 
bim ; he was aware of all the results of 
bis new mode of conduct, hut he saw 
only one choice open to him, — whether 
secretly to struggle with his conscience, 
in the midst of soul-destroying errors, 
which would be offensive to God, or to 
quit his native land, with all that be 
valued, in this world, for the sake of serv- 
ing God freely and without restraint. He 
knew that the Lord Jesus Christ had said, 
"If any man come to me, and hate not 
bis father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple." This was the motive which 
bad constrained bim to renounce ail bis 
earthly friends and possessions, and 
therefore though comparatively poor and 
comfortless, be felt rich and happy, for 
be was surrounded by the true church of 
God, who worshipped him in spirit and 
in truth, able to hear his word, unmixed 
■witb vain traditions of men, and to see 
bis sacraments administered without the 
delusions of idolatry. He could enjoy 
undisturbed intercourse with pious per- 
sons, and night and day bis meditations 
■were sweet on the mercies which be bad 
received in times past, and tbe blessings 
to come, wbicb Christ has prepared for 
all who believe in bim. 



Such an answer was not satisfactory to 
the envoy of the aged marquis. But he had 
no reasons to resist those of bis friend; 
and seeing that it was impossible to shake 
tbe firmness of Galeazzo, he left him, 
and returned to Italy. They parted in 
deep sorrow, and witb many bitter tears ; 
for their long-continued intimacy, and 
great similarity of cbaracter, as well as 
tbe ties of blood, bad established between 
them a sincere and affectionate friend- 
ship. 

The news of tbe ill success of this 
embassy increased tbe uneasiness that 
was felt at Naples, where tbe possessions 
of Galeazzo were seized for confiscation, 
(as he was accused of high treason 
against God,) and he and his children 
were deprived of the right of succeeding 
to the wealth possessed by his father. 
The old marquis now applied to the em- 
peror, that if his son were thus punished, 
the forfeit might not extend to his grand- 
children ; but he also resolved to make 
one more effort to rescue Galeazzo from 
the bands of the heretics. He sent a 
servant witb letters, in wbicb he used all 
the authority of a parent, to compel him 
to return, on a set day, to Verona, where 
he would meet him, on his way to the 
imperial court. He also sent another 
letter, containing a passport, from the 
republic of Venice, which he hoped 
would reach bis son in safety. Galeazzo 
thought such an appeal was not to be 
resisted, and resolved to obey it, though 
he feared the meeting would only render 
both parties unhappy, for his purpose 
was still unshaken. Having sought 
strength from above, and armed himself 
witb the sword of tbe Spirit, which is the 
word of God, be left Geneva for Verona, 
on April 19th, 1553 ; and there he met 
his father, who received him with mucn 
affection, though he did not conceal hw 
concern, and earnestly urged his return, 
setting before bim tbe shame which must 
otherwise rest on his family, and trying 
to work upon his feelings of duty and 
family affection. 

Galeazzo answered with all due re- 
spect, that bis conscience would not 
allow him to forsake bis principles, ana 
he explained the motives that governea 
him. He could not promise to be more 
mindful of the welfare of his family than 
of the honour of his God. His father 
saw that it was impossible to s^^*^® 'tJ* 
resolution, which seemed to him obsu- 
nacy. When he bad explained hw p»° 
of applying to tbe emperor,Jie direcieo 
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his son to remain in Italy, till his applica- 
tion had been made. To this Gaieazzo 
consented, and he faithfully adhered to 
this promise, and remained in Italy until 
the following August, when he heard 
that the request of his father had been 
granted. 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS PROM THE 
EAST. 

In the laws of Moses, the Israelites 
were forbidden to muzzle the ox while 
treading out the com. This was a mer- 
ciful law ; for it seems certainly cruel to 
force an animal, perhaps suffering from 
hunger, to walk round for hours in one 
dull but laborious routine, up to the ears 
in his favourite food, and with his nose 
constantly almost buried in the midst of 
it, without even allowing him to taste it, 
when all that he could eat would never 
be missed, in the plentiful season of har- 
vest. The people of India do not gene- 
rally observe the merciful rule of the 
Mosaic law, but, on the contrary, most 
of the bullocks, employed in threshing, 
are closely muzzled, to prevent them from 
eating the com. Though the Hindoos 
venerate cows, and, more especially bulls, 
as sacred animals, they act often towards 
them in a manner very inconsistent with 
their own professed creed. To oppress 
bulls and cows is declared, by the una- 
nimous consent of all their own Shasters, 
to be one of the greatest sins; and to 
kill them for food is regarded as little 
better than murder, and by some as even 
more sinful. But, though they would 
not kill them outright, and eat them, 
they work them harder than any other 
class of animals, and are no more tender 
towards them, when alive, than Smith- 
field drovers, or Whitechapel butchers 
are, to the animals destined to supply 
the shambles of London. 

Another illustration of Scripture fre- 
quently occurs in Bah&r, and other parts 
of India. In Isa. i. 8, it is said, '* The 
daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers." In perusing this passage, 
the mere English reader is apt to think 
of the ''lodge" mentioned, as a small, 
but permanent, building in a garden, 
inclosed like the gardens of £urope. 
Cucumbers are, however, usually grown 
in India, and likely, also, in Palestine, 
and other eastern countries, not in gar- 



dens, inclosed and protected like those of 
Europe, but in open fields, like turnips, 
potatoes, or any similar vegetable. Here, 
in the centre of a field of cucumbers, 
melons, Indian corn, or any other large- 
stalked grain, as well as in groves of 
guavas, plantains, etc., on all of which 
birds are most especially disposed to 
make depredations, there is generally a 
small, temporary platform erected, some- 
times as high as ten or twelve feet. This 
is formed by a few wooden posts, or 
strong bamboos, driven into the ground, 
and fixed together at the top, by cords 
made of straw, or of long grass. A few 
smaller bamboos are laid across these, on 
which is perched a man, or, more usu- 
ally, a boy, who is generally armed with 
a pellet-bow, from which he discharges 
balls of dried clay, at the invading flocks 
of parrots, crows, minas, etc., who are 
constantly coming to help themselves to 
food. He accompanies every discharge 
with loud shouts, which, as well as his 
missiles, are often ineffectual in dispers- 
ing the hungry, or at least destractive 
swarms of chatterers, by which, during 
the whole day, the ripening fields are 
infested. This Argus himself, however, 
often falls asleep on his platform, especi- 
ally after taking his dinner, which is 
brought to him from the village, when 
he is easily overcome by the heat of the 
sun, and then the field is immediately 
covered, with hundreds of greedy depre- 
dators. At other times, he is tempted to 
wander from his post, to enjoy the luxury 
of a drink of cool water from the Ganges, 
or some neighbouring well, or, it may be, 
to gossip with some friend in another 
field, and then all the birds driven, per- 
haps, from other places, by more wakeful 
or active watchmen, come to prey on 
the field of the sluggard. In spite of all 
watching, the countless myriads of birds 
in India must devour an immense quan- 
tity of the fmits, and grain crops. The 
parrots, especially, which are as nume- 
rous in some parts of northern India, as 
the rooks in Europe, are peculiarly de- 
structive. They do not content them- 
selves with pecking the grains from the 
ear, but break off Uie whole ear from the 
stalk, and fly away with it to a little 
distance, and when they have eaten a 
few grains from it, they cast it from 
them, and return to the field for another ; 
so that what they actually eat is little 
compared to what they destroy. They 
act in the same way with fruit, of which> 
they are very fond, carrying oflcn away 
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an orange, a guava, a pomegranate, or 
cucumber, aud, after takiiig a little bit 
out of it, they ca«t it away, and return to 
the ^eld, or garden, for another. The 
people of India, though thej loee so 
much, and are pester^ so greatly, bv 
these birds, kill very few of them, though 
there ar^ no game laws to protect them. 
They generaOy content themselves with 
merely driving them away. The birds 
seem to know this very well, and are 
under no serious apprehensions for their 
)ive^, but sit and look one in the face, 
till be is within a few yards. 

Tl^e solitariness of this employment of 
watching the fields is the point to which 
Isaiah refers in bis allusion to the forlorn 
stale of Jerusalem. The person has to 
sit alone all the day, on his little scafibld, 
\fitliout any one to speak with him, so 
that his employment is very dreary and 
monotonous. Sometimes the small plat- 
form has a sort of roof of matted straw, 
to shelter him from the sun and rain ; 
and he often has to remi^tn on it during 
the pight also, to protect his jield from 
thieyes and stray oattle, and especially 
from the sacred, or Brahmaui bulls, who 
being aWays permitted to go at large, 
often sleep in the day, and forage tor 
their food when it is dark. By night, or 
by day, however, these latter are not to 
be frightened by small clay balls dis- 
charged from a pellet-bow, and some- 
times even, not by the watchman's Ipng 
and thick cudgel, but frequently turn, 
and act on the defensive with their horns, 
10 that they cannot be driven from the 
fields by one individual till they have 
satisfied themselves with their portion of 
the tithes ; nor can they be impounded 
and made to pay damages, like common 
cattle, who are not like them, the privi- 
leged servants of the god Mahadeo, nor 
marked on the rump with his trident. 
l^Q one dares to kill these bulls, and 
though most people look on them as a 
great nuisance, their sacred character 
nakes them objects of great regard to 
the more superstitious Hindoos. I have 
«ften heard a man, stopped in a narrow 
lane in a city by a Brahmani bull, very 
respectfully address him as his superior, 
saying, *^ Please, my lord, be so good as 
«tand aside a httle, and let me pass!" 
But though they are thus held in vene- 
ration by the more orthodox Hindoos, they 
get many a hard blow with sticks, or 
stones, from many persons, whom they 
annoy or interrupt, or into whose fields 
they intrude; but such treatment does 



not much disturb tb^ir equanuqity, or 
render them less aeU-wiUed.— BuyeriV 
Northern India. 



ALAN QUINTIN*S INQtJlRIl5S. 
AM I RIGHT OR WRONG? 

The more attentively we regard and 
deeply ponder the works of creation in a 
right spirit, the more shall we aomire, 
love, honour, reverence, adore, and glo- 
rify our great Creator. I^m I right or 
wrong? *'Gre^t i» our Lord, aQ4 of 
great power: bis understanding is ii^fi- 
nite," Psa, cxlviL 5. ** The Lord ii good 
to all : and his tender mercies are over 
all hi» works," Psa. cxlv. 9. 

Regard the vast ujachinery of Uie hea- 
venly bodie% prodigious in size, immea- 
surable in distance, and inconceivahle m 
rapidity, all created, sustained, preserved, 
and regulated by the hand of the holy 
One ! Did you ever, or do you ever, 
make these the subject of yow reflec- 
tion9? True, we can know but liWe, 
very little of the mighty ifbole j but c«n 
we know what we do without amase- 
ment? The moonbeam has delighted 
your eyes, and the sunshine has fllad- 
dened your heart. Is your gratitude to 
God equal to your wonder ? " Prai#e ye 
him, sun and moon : praise him, »ll ye 
stars of light. Praise him, ye heavens of 
heavens,*' Psa. csdviii. 3, 4. 

Hardly need I aak you if you have 
ever looked up to the silvery cloud« with 
delight ! You have, doubtless, done so a 
hundred times, ^h^ing them with your 
fancy into varioua forms. Now they 
bav^ been like mountains of snow, and 
now like a flock of ahjjep at re»t. Am i 
right or wrong ? Beautiful, very beau- 
tiful, are the clouds of heaven, maaa 
by Almighty fingers, their loveliness an<» 
beauty set forth the Almighty's prajsj- 
"The Lord hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and in the storm, and the do"" 
are the dust of his fee^" Nab. i. 3* 

If no other world existed but our own, 
did no other orb than the earth revolve 
in the universe, yet were there enougOj 
with iu changing seasons, its coBUQ«n» 
and its oceans, its mountains and its 
rivers, its living creatures and ofldless 
formations, its trees, its foliage, it» bero- 
age, its fruit, and its flowers, to awawa 
deUght in every heart, and set M°7f; 
infinite resourpes of our heavenly ratner. 
Look where we may, God^ is thei^ •• 
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CreatDt and Preserver, and tbe ** fearth is 
Ml of the goodnesi) of the Lord/* Psa. 
xxxiii. 5. 

You may not have stood on the brink of 
the mighty deep, and gazed on its world 
oF ever-moving waters ; but if you have, 
you faav6 fblt as well as seen the power 
of the Eternal. Wave after wave and 
billow after billow have awakened your 
wonder, and you have felt that the power 
of God wap near you. Am I right or 
wrong? With what an overwhelming 
flood it breaks upon the shore! With 
what tractable ooedience it obeys its 
almighty Master, whp has said, "Hither- 
to shalt thou come, but no further ; and 
hfere shall thy proud waves be stayed." 
And how majestically it heaves to and 
fro like a living thing ! ** Sing unto the 
Lord a new song, and hfs praise from the 
end of the earth, ye that go down to the 
sea, and all that is therein,*' Isa. xlii, 10. 

If the world is wonderftil, still more 
wonderful are its inhabitants; and of these 
man is the chief. Formed in the Image 
of his Maker, he walks erect, where others 
stoop, and crouch, and creep. Highly 
honoured above living creatures, en- 
dowed with understanding and speech, 
with every faculty of his body and soul 
he ou^ht to glorify his Creator, Preserver, 
and Redeemer. And does he do this? 
Oh ! shame upon us ! instead of this, he 
rebels against God, and lifts up his heel 
against ills Maker. Truly, the long- 
suffering of God is great. Lord, " what 
is man, that thou art mindfbl of hini? and 
the son of man, that thou visltest him ?'* 
Psa. viii, 4. 

And now come the beasts of the forest 
a,nd the field. What strength reposes in 
tteir limbs, what beauty resides in their 
furry skins, and with what swiftness they 
fly across the plains ! The mighty ele- 
phant, the majestic lion, the ferocious 
tiger, the long-horned buffalo, and the 
prowling wolf, all iill up their allotted 
part in the creation. Is it not wonderful 
that God should have put the fear of 
man in their hearts? "Thou hast put 
all things under his feet : all sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field,*' 
Psa. viii. 6, 7. 

How glorious is the plumage of birds ! 
how admirable their flight tnrough the 
yielding air ! how melodious their songs, 
and how wondetfijl that they should cross 
the mighty deep! Wonder upon won- 
der ! I oU have seen the hawk On the 
wing, y0Ci have heard the lark in the air, 
and perhaps witnessed the heron wading 



in the waters. Did it ever strike you 
how admirably they are furnished for 
their different modes of life? But, in- 
deed, it is thus with everything that 
lives. The bird has its wings, the nsh its 
flns, and the wild beast its elastic limbs. 
Almighty wisdom is visible in all things. 

How numberless are the finny tribe I 
They are taken by myriads, and by 
myriads are their places supplied. Man, 
that subdues the wild beast in his 
strength, and that overtakes the bird in 
the air, fears not to grapple with the 
huge whale in the world Of waters. Am 
I right or wrong in calling this wonder- 
ful? At one time the leviathan of the 
deep is cleaving the Waters in hiis 
strength ; and in an hour afterwards he ii 
lying on his side on the surface of thje 
waters, overcome by his human enemy. 
The giant is conquered by the pigmy, the 
monster by the man ! 

Have you marvelled at the scaly trijjfet 
Have you stood with fear to look on the 
crocodile, the boa, and the rattlesnake? 
What shining scales and what brilliant 
hues adorn the serpent race ! How dif- 
ferent to the fur of beasts and the plu- 
mage of birds 1 An unseen and almighty 
hand painted them in their glittering 
hues, making them beautiful as well as 
deadly. We know not the counsels of 
the holy One! His ways are pa6t find- 
ing out. It is his to create, and ours tb 
regard his creation with Wonder. 

Innumerable are the insect myriads 
that inhabit the air, the earth, and tile 
waters. Here again has almighty wis- 
dom called forth our amazement. In 
less than the space occupied by the point 
of the finest needle are numbers of hving 
things, with all the functions of life, ana 
properties of pleasure and pain. Alike 
wonderful is the vast atid minute in 
nature, and God is wonderful in all 
things. Do you regard him with iti- 
creasing reverence and adoration ? 

The Illimitable space that comprehends 
the universe, the heavenly orbs in their 
courses, the pendant clouds that beautify 
the heavens, the earth we inhabit, the 
ever-moving ocean, the race of mankind, 
the beasts that roam the field and the 
forest, the birds of the air, and the fish of 
the sea, together with the reptiles and 
insects of the world, all proclaim the 
same truth, seen by the eye, heard by 
the ear, and understood by the heart. 
All declare, as with the trumpet of an 
angel, the power, the wisdom, and the 
goodness of our great Creator. Am 1 
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right or wrong? If I am wrong, my 
words are vain ; but if I am right, then 
vou and I, and all, are hound to acknow- 
ledge him in all our ways, to pray to him 
to direct our steps, to offer him the 
homage of our hearts and souls, and to 
praise and magnify him for ever ! 



AFFLICTIONS. 

Afflictions serve to discover our na- 
tural wretchedness and our utter help- 
lessness. In the time of overwhelming 
distress and deep agitation, we often feel 
unable even to address the Hearer of 
prayer, and are ready to write bitter 
things against ourselves, and to look on 
this as a token of the heavy displeasure 
of Heaven. The design of our heavenly 
Father, however, is to convince us of our 
ignorance, depravity, and weakness — to 
make us feel our utter wretchedness in 
ourselves, and our entire dependence on 
him. We need to be cured of self- 
confidence, to have our idols broken 
before us, and to be led to implicit reli- 
ance on God. There are times in which 
we feel so happy in the enjoyment of 
fellowship with him, that we think the 
loss of any earthly comfort would be 
borne with comparative ease. But when 
the delight of our eyes is removed, we 
feel that our life was much bound up in 
the creature, and are surprised at the 
discontent of our hearts. We pray that 
the Lord would humble and sanctify us ; 
and he answers us, not merely by the 
soft and gradual influence of his truth, 
but by employing afflictions to illustrate 
it to us, and to impress it on our minds. 
We are thus made to f^el more of the 
evils of our spirit, and the more to prize 
the remedy. We may have wondered at 
the conduct of others when in certain 
circumstances ; but when beset with the 
same temptations ourselves, we may have 
acted a much worse part This, though 
it ought not to lessen our impressions of 
the evil of sin, ought to teach us candour 
and humility. 

Thus is the Lord " proving us'' for our 
good, Deut. viii. 2, 16. If, indeed, we 
sink into despair ; if we continue to pore 
upon the evils which affliction has dis- 
covered, without going at once to the 
Physician ; if we struggle against them 
in our own strength ; or if we begin to 
make our sense of vileness, and our sup- 
posed humility, a sort of foundation for 



BEREAVEMENTS. 

*' You have had a great loss," said 
Cowper, in an affecting letter to a be- 
reaved friend, " and a loss which admits 
of no consolation, except such as will 
naturally suggest itself to you; such, I 
mean, as the Scripture furnishes. We 
must all leave, or be left ; and it is the 
circumstance of all others that makes 
long life the least desirable, that others 
go while we stay, till at last we fi.ud our- 
selves alone, like a tree on a hill top." 



hope and confidence — of coiurse we have 
not profited by the discovery, but have 
become worse than before. But if the 
discovery of our evils has deepened our 
sense of the depravity of our nature ; if 
it has endeared to us the rich and the 
free pardoning mercy of God ; if it has 
led us afresh to the blood of the cross for | 
the remission of our sins; if it has 
endeared to us the character of Jesus, as I 
a Saviour from sin ; and if it has led us 
to him for a complete cure — then has it 
been truly salutary. Being thus made 
sensible of our many wants, and led to 
see the entire suitableness of the gospel 
to our condition in all its extent, we learn 
to live more simply by the faith of Christ; 
and to cherish an humble and devodonal 
spirit, in the exercise of every Christian 
principle, and the practice of every 
Christian duty. We are taught by this 
means to unite confidence in our Leader 
with the utmost vigilance against tempta- 
tion and snares, and with unremitting 
activity in the service of Him who loved 
us and gave himself for us. 

But afflictions do not only discover our 
evils; they try our religious principles, 
and so make them manifest. They serve 
to show the reality and the measure of 
our piety. When Abraham was called to 
offer up his son, his faith in God and his 
sacred regard to his will were made ma- 
nifest. But the design was not simply to 
make them manifest, but exercise them ; 
and so to increase their vigour, and add 
to his joy. In the day of prosperity there 
is not the same scope for the manifesta^ 
tion of those principles which constitute 
the soul of genuine religion as there is in 
the day of adversity. In the season of 
trial our earthly props are shaken or 
removed ; and it is seen how far we have 
learned to seek our all in God, and our 
God in all.— Dr. Ruuell. 
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SPITZBERGEN. 

Spitzbergen and its islands, with some 
other countries within the Arctic Circle, 
exhibit a kind of scenery which is alto- 
gether novel. The principal objects 
which strike the eye are innumerable 
mountainous peaks, ridges, precipices, or 
needles, rising immediately out of the 
sea, to an elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 
feet, the colour of which, at a moderate 
distance, appears to be blackish shades of 
brown, green, grey, and purple ; snow or 
ice, in striae, or patches, occupying the 
various clefts and hollows in the sides of 
the hills, cappin? some of the mountain 
summits, and filling with extended beds 
the most considerable valleys ; and ice of 
the glacier-form occurring at intervals all 
along the coast in particular situations, 
as already described, in prodigious accu- 
mulations. The glistening, or vitreous 
appearance of the iceberg precipices, the 
purity, whiteness, and beauty of the 
sloping expanse, formed by the adjoining 

October, 1849. 



or intermixed mountains and rocks, per- 
petually " covered with a mourning veil 
of black lichens," with the sudden transi- 
tions into a robe of purest white, where 
patches or beds of snow occur, present a 
variety and extent of contrast altogether 
peculiar, which, when enlightened by the 
occasional ethereal brilliancy of the Polar 
sky, and harmonized in its serenity with 
the calmness of the ocean, constitute a 
picture both novel and magnificent. 
There is, indeed, a kind of majesty, not 
to be conveyed in words, in these extra- 
ordinary accumulations of snow and ice 
in the valleys, and in the rocks above 
rocks, and peaks above peaks, in the 
mountain groups, seen rismg above the 
ordinary elevation of the clouds, and ter- 
minating occasionally in crests of ever- 
lasting snow, especially when you ap- 
proach the shore under shelter of the 
impenetrable density of a summer fog, in 
which case the fog sometimes disperses 
like the drawing of a curtain, when the 
strong contrast of light and shade, bright- 
2p 
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ened by a cloudless atmosphere and pow- 
erful sun, burst on the senses in a bril- 
liant exhibition. Here are to be beheld 
the glories of that one God, who is the 
Maker of all things in heaven and on 
earth, and who, unlike the false deities of 
heathen nations, is not confined in his 
presence and government to any parti- 
cular zone of the earth's surface, but 
illustrates the skill and excellence of his 
creation, both in the beauties of icy and 
torrid climes. 

A remarkable deception, in the appa- 
rent distance of the land, is to be attri- 
buted to the strong contrast of light and 
shade, and the great height and steepness 
of the mountains, displayed in these 
regions. Any strangers to the Arctic 
countries, however cspable of Judging of 
the distance of land generally, must be 
completely at a loss in their estimations 
when they approach within sight of 
Spitzbergen. When at the distance of 
twenty miles, it would be no difficult 
matter to induce even a judicious 
stranger to undertake a passage in a boat 
to the shore, from the belief that he was 
within a league of the land. At this 
distance, the portions of rock and patches 
of snow, as well as the contour of the 
different hills, are as distinctly marked 
as similar objects in many other coun- 
tries, not having snow about them, 
would be at a fourth or a fifth part of the 
distance. Hence we can account, on a 
reasonable ground, for a curious circum- 
stance related in a Danish voyage, un- 
dertaken for the recovery of the last 
colony in Greenland, by Mogens Heinson. 
This person, who passed for a renowned 
seaman in his day, was sent out by 
Frederick ii., king of Denmark. After 
encountering many difficulties and dan- 
gers from storms and ice, he got sight of 
the east coast of Greenland, and at- 
tempted to reach it ; but, though the sea 
was quite free from ice, and the wind 
favourable and blowing a fresh gale, he, 
after proceeding several hours without 
appearing to get any nearer the land, 
became alarmed, backed about, and re- 
turned to Denmark. On his arrival, he 
{Attributed this extraordinary circum- 
stance — magnified, no doubt, by his fears 
• — to his vessel having been stopped in 
its course by "some loadstone rocks hid- 
den in the sea." The true cause, how- 
ever, of what he took to be a submarine 
magnetic influence, arose, I doubt not, 
from the deceptive character of the land, 
as to distance, which I have mentioned. 



Spitzbergen abounds with deep bays 
and extensive sounds, in many of which 
are excellent harbours. From Point 
Look-out to Hackluyt's Headland, the 
west coast forms almost a series of rocks 
and foul ground, few parts, excepting 
the bays, affording anchoring for ships. 
Some of these rocks are dry only at low 
water, or only show themselves when the 
sea is high, and are dangerous to ship- 
ping ; others are constantly above water, 
or altogether so below the surface that 
they can either be seen and avoided, or 
sailed over in moderate weather without 
much hazard. On the east side of Point 
Look* out, a ridge of stony ground 
stretches five leagues into the sea, to- 
wards the south-east, on which the sea 
occasionally breaks. 

Horn Sound affords tolerable anchor- 
age ; within Bell Sound are several an- 
choring-places and some rivers, and in 
Ice Sound, at Green Harbour, is good 
anchorage near the bank, in ten to eight 
fathoms' water, or less. In several other 
places, when not encumbered with ice, 
there is pretty good refuge for ships. On 
the north and east sides of Spitzbergen 
are several harbours, some of them very 
safe and commodious ; but they are not 
so often free from ice as those westward, 
and, therefore, have seldom been visited. 

Though the whale-fishers in the pre- 
sent age generally see the level of Spitz- 
bergen every voyage, yet not many of 
them visit the shores. My father has 
been several times oh shore in different 
parts. My own landing, for the first 
time, in an Arctic country, was on 
Charles's Island, or Fair Forehead, at 
the north-west point. The number of 
birds seen on the precipices and rocks 
adjoining the sea was immense, and the 
noise which they mftde on our approach 
was quite deafening. The weather was 
calm and clear when I went on shore, 
but suddenly, a thick fog and breeze of 
wind commencing, obliged us to put off 
with haste, and subjected us to great 
anxiety before we reached the ship. 

In the summer of 1818, I was several 
times on shore on the main, and landed 
once in the same season on the north 
side of King's Bay. Being near the 
land, on the evening of the 23rd of 
July, the weather beautifully clear, and 
all our sails becalmed by the bills, ex- 
cepting the top-gallant sails, in which ws 
had constantly a gentle breeze, I left tfas 
ship in charge of an officer, with orden 
to stand ne nearer than into ^iHy 
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fathoms' water, and with two hoats and 
fourteen men rowed to the shore. We 
arrived at the heach ahout half-past 
seven, p.m., and landed on a track of low 
flat ground, extending ahout six miles 
north and south, and two or three east 
and west. This tahle-land lies so low 
that it would be overflown by the sea, 
were it not for a natural embankment of 
shingle thrown up by the sea. 

After advancing about half a furlong, we 
met with mica slate, in nearly perpendi- 
cular strata ; and a little further on with 
an extensive bed of limestone, in small 
angular fragments. Here and there we 
saw large ponds of fresh water, derived 
from melted ice and snow ; in some 
places, small remains of snow ; and lastly, 
near the base of the mountains, a con- 
siderable morass, into which we sank 
nearly to the knees. Some unhealthy- 
looking mosses appeared on this swamp, 
but the softest part, as well as most of 
the ground we had hitherto traversed, 
was entirely void of vegetation. This 
swamp had a moorish look, and con- 
sisted, apparently, of black alluvial soil, 
mixed with some vegetable remains, and 
was curiously marked on the surface with 
small polygonal ridges, from one to three 
yards in diameter, so combined as to 
give the ground an appearance such as 
that exhibited by a section of honeycomb. 
An ascent of a few yards from the morass, 
of somewhat firmer ground, brought us to 
the foot of the mountain, to the north- 
ward of the Mitre Cape. Here some 
pretty specimens of Saxifraga oppositi- 
folia and Greenlandica, Salix kerbaceOy 
Draha alpina, Papaver alpina, (of Mr. 
Don,) etc., and some other plants in full 
flower, were found on little tufts of soil, 
and scattered about on the ascent. The 
first hill rose at an inclination of 45**, to 
the height of about 1,500 feet, and was 
joined on the north side to another of 
about twice the elevation. We began to 
climb the acclivity on the most inacces- 
sible side, at about 10 p.m. ; but, from 
the looseness of the stones, and the steep- 
ness of the ascent, we found it a most 
difficult undertaking. There was scarcely 
a possibility of advancing by the common 
movement of walking in this attempt; 
for the ground gave way at every step, 
and no progress was made ; hence, the 
only method of succeeding was by the 
effort of leaping or running, which, under 
the peculiar circumstances, could not be 
accomplished without excessive fatigue. 
In the direction we traversed, we met 



with angular fragments of limestone and 
quartz, chiefly of one or two pounds' 
weight, and a few naked rocks protruding 
through the loose materials, of which tht . 
side of the mountain, to the extent it was 
visible, was principally composed. These 
rocks appeared solid at a little distance, 
but, on examination, were found to be 
full of fractures in every direction; so 
that it was with difiiculty that a speci- 
men of five or six pounas' weight, iu a 
solid mass, could be obtained. Along 
the side of the first range of hills, near 
the summit, was extended a band of ice 
and snow, which, in the direct ascent, we 
tried in vain to surmount. By great 
exertion, however, in tracing the side of 
the hill for about 200 yards, where it was 
so uncommonly steep that at every step 
showers of stones were precipitated to 
the bottom, we found a sort of angle of 
the hill, free from ice, by which the 
summit was scaled. 

Here we rested until I took a few 
angles and bearings of the most promi« 
nent parts of the coast, when, havine 
collected specimens of the minerals, and 
such few plants as the barren ridge 
afforded, we proceeded on our excursion. 
In our way to the principal mountain 
near us, we passed along a ridge of the 
secondary mountains, which was so acute 
that I sat across it with a leg on each 
side as on horseback. To the very top 
it consisted of loose sharp limestones, of 
a yellowish or reddish colour, smaller in 
size than the stones generally used for 
repairing high roads, few pieces being 
above a pound in weight. The fracture 
appeared rather fresh. After passing 
along this ridge about three or four fur- 
longs, and crossing a lodgment of ice 
and snow, we descended by a sort of 
ravine to the side of the principal moun- 
tain, which arose with a uniformly steep 
ascent, similar to that we had already 
surmounted, to the very summit. The 
ascent was now even more difficult than 
before ; we could make no considerable 
progress, but by the exertion of leaping 
and running; so that we were obliged to 
rest after every fifly or sixty paces. No 
solid rock was met with, and no earth or 
soil. The stones, however, were larger, 
appeared more decayed, and were more 
uniformly covered with black lichens ; 
but several plants of the Saxifraga, Salix, 
Draha, Cochlearia, and J uncus genera, 
which had been met with here and there 
for the first 2,000 feet of elevation, began 
to disappear as we approached the sum- 
2v2 
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mit The invariablv broken state of the 
Tocki appeared to have been the effect 
of frost On calcareous rocks, some of 
which are not impervious to moisture, 
the effect is such as might be expected ; 
but how frost can operate in this way on 
quartz is not so easily understood. 

As we completed the arduous ascent, 
the sun had just reached the meridian 
below the Pole, and still shed his reviving 
rays of unimpaired brilliancy on a small 
surface of snow, which capped the moun- 
tain summit. A thermometer, placed 
amonff stones in the shade of the brow of 
the hill, indicated a temperature as high 
as 37**. At the top of the first hill, the 
temperature was 42^; and at the foot, on 
the plain, 44® to 46** ; so that, at the very 
peak of the mountain, estimated at 3,000 
feet elevation, the power of the sun at 
midnight produced a temperature several 
degrees above the freezing point, and 
occasioned the discharge of streams of 
water from the snow-capped summit. In 
Spitzbergen, the frost relaxes in the 
months of July and August, and the 
thawing temperature prevails for con- 
siderable intervals on the greatest heights 
that have been visited. — Capt. Scoresby^s 
*^ Arctic Regiont" published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, 



SOUTH AUSTBALIA. 
VISITORS TO MY CHERRT-TREE. 

Few objects are more beautiful than a 
cherry orchard in full bloom. Some 
admire the delicate flower of the apple, 
with its intermixture of pink and white, 
closely and thickly set on the branches, 
which have as yet upon them only a few 
leaves burst from their downy buds. But 
the slender, pendulous bunches of the 
cherry blossom; its profusion, as com- 
pared with all other fruit-trees; its 
snowy purity, dazzling even to look 
upon in the bright sunshine, set off the 
more by the red calyx ; iU delicious fra- 
grance, especially when the evening 
breeze stirs the clusters; constitute the 
tree, in my judgment, the queen of the 
fruit-garden. During the early part of 
the month of October, the cherry-trees 
were especially luxuriant; never before 
had there been such favourable weather 
for their perfect expansion, and they 
were a sight to look upon. They had 
innumerable visitors : 
" From morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve," 



there were new arrivals; and many of 
the earliest, if they did not remain the 
whole day, only departed to return 
again with renewed attraction. Be not 
alarmed, courteous reader; I am not 
about to give you any insight into the 
character, or to describe the manners of 
the very few visitants of your own order, 
who saw and admired the sight The 
visitors whom I am about to introduce 
to your notice were as varied as nu- 
merous, and all appeared to derive from 
their chosen researches intense enjoy- 
ment. Of all the cherry-trees, one op- 
posite to my cottage-window afforded 
most frequent opportunity for observa- 
tion ; had other engagements permitted, 
I doubt not the catuogue might have 
been greatly extended ; but the notice 
of even those I remarked will afford 
some faint notion of the activity and 
abundance of sentient life. 

It was a lovely morning, the light 
south-western breeze, cool and pleasant, 
shook gently off the remaining drops of 
the refreshing shower which had fallen 
just before daybreak ; the sun was rising 
in an unclouded sky, when the melodious 
whistle of the Australian thrush aroused 
me from my slumbers. I am rather 
inclined to regard him as a bird of taste, 
seeing that he frequently chooses this, 
or an adjacent peach, for his nightly 
resting-place. Having carolled his o»i- 
sons, he departed, I presume, on his 
daily engagements elsewhere, since I do 
not often see him, save early in the 
morning or late in the evening, when his 
few clear notes, repeated at intervals, 
accompany the departure of twilight 

His place is quickly supplied by a pair 
of gentle woodpeckers, whose modest, 
Quaker-like attire and staid demeanour, 
their deep black eyes, together with their 
plumpness and dexterity in ascending 
perpendicularly the trunks of trees, 
always commend themselves to my re- 
gard. Their short legs, which seem to 
render the brief, quick jump, with which 
they move upon the ground, laborious, 
are essential to their habit of ascending 
trees in search of insects. These are 
daily visitors, and all day long picking 
up stray crumbs shaken out for them. 
It is well that native trees afford better 
sport for their researches than the smooth 
bark of the cherry. These I have seen 
from the windows — ^the morning is fine 
enough to tempt one to a stroll before 
breakfast What sound is it which fills 
the air ? A busy population is at work : 
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my neighbour's hives have sent forth all 
their swarms this glorious morning. The 
bees are fully aware that the flowers are 
now in perfection; the blossoms are 
everywhere open; the tender filaments 
bend beneath their weight as they dust 
off the pollen from the bursting anthers ; 
the scent of the newly -opened flowers is 
overpowering ; and they are toiling with 
right good-will, and joyous too. What 
an incessant hum I like the mixed sounds 
which strike upon the ear of the quiet 
listener on some suburban height near a 
great city. How delightedly they wing 
their way from cup to cup, ascertaining 
in an instant whether some other rambler 
has preceded them in their labours, and 
rifled the sweets. There is no time lost 
— no decrease of energy in the pursuit 
from repeated disappointment. How 
many blooms has that one bee peered 
into, ere he has settled and inserted his 
ductile tongue, sought the nectar cup, 
and extracted the rich juice ? What les- 
sons of untiring industry and steady per- 
severance may be gathered from its 
example ! That was no buz of vexation, 
but of pleasure, with which he roams off 
to another batch of blossoms. Hundreds 
of .bees are now roving in the air, and 
every tree is redolent with their cheerful 
song. They will fill many a cell to-day 
with exquisite honey. 

But what gallant is this braving his 
way, and sauntering over the higher 
branches, as if his taste were too dainty 
to be easily satisfied, and that none but 
the fresher blossoms were worthy his 
notice. He, too, is a bee ; but he sails 
about as if he deemed the others in- 
truders on his domains. He peeps into 
iihe blossom where the sober honey-bee is 
at iHTork rather disdainfully, spreading his 
dark-veined wings abroad, and display- 
ing his splendid body, of the most bril- 
liant metallic blue and green, proudly to 
the sun. Well, he is certainly a most 
beautiful fellow! His head shines in 
front like an emerald, his back is re- 
splendent. This is the native humble- 
bee. Where the grass-tree grows, you 
may sometimes meet with its stem per- 
forated with a more accurately-defined 
circular aperture than any auger could 
form; these are his lady's chambers- — 
nicely hollowed out and smoothly fa- 
shioned within, she has prepared them 
as a fit habitation for her progeny. 
Some writers on Australia have asserted 
that the native bees have no stings. Let 
no believers in the truthfulness of tra- 



vellers presume on this statement, as I 
can promise him a very lively recollec- 
tion, that this gay aboriginal reveller, at 
least, is not destitute of such a defensive 
weapon. This brilliant Bomhua may now 
and then be found overcome with enjoy- 
ment in some rich flower ; then he may 
be easily captured. The rambler on 
English commons, where the blue thistle 
opens in autumn his beautiful tufts of 
innumerable stamens, may have seen the 
humble-bees rioting in them till excess 
has produced insensibility. Often have I 
found them, in all sorts of positions, ab- 
solutely intoxicated with the luscious 
draught they had been imbibing. In 
such a state, you may tumble them out 
of the flower on to the ground ; and it is 
some time before the delirium goes offj 
and they are able to fly away. Tliis 
cavalier, I find, is equally indifferent to 
the claims of temperance ; and his 
habits, certainly, justly bring him within 
the range of our total-abstinence friends, 
to whose attention I commend him. 

Ay ! ay ! here is a chatter ! What 
a bevy of feathered rovers have flown 
hither I Why, there are at least a dozen 
of them. The male is a pretty creature : 
how elegant in form, and what a gay 
mixture of black, white, and yellow 
streaks in its plumage. The female is 
more unassuming ; she wears a greenish 
drab dress, and has a knowing dash of 
white beside each eye. They are known 
by the colonists as whisker- birds. The 
males of most birds are the handsomest, 
and the general rule is, in this case, very 
apparent. He is a lively little fellow : I 
fancy he must be a polygamist, for the 
females are much more numerous than 
the males, and are very quarrelsome. 
At present, however, they are too busy 
and hungry to be pugnacious ; they perch 
lightly on the branches — so lightly, that 
a twig scarcely bends with them. See 
how they turn their necks, peeriujg into 
every flower for the minute insects 
which tenant their recesses, for which 
purpose their tongues are admirably 
adapted, having a fringe-like appendage 
at their extremity. It is surprising how 
many blossoms one bird will inspect in 
this way in a few minutes, rapidly pass- 
ing from spray to spra)', everywhere 
extracting the small fry which abound in 
the flowers. Of these, the little thripsj 
or tricklers, appear to be the most nu- 
merous. Their long, narrow bodies and 
sprawling legs give them the appearance 
of lizards in miniature ; they run over 
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tbe corolla and up and down the stamens 
with astonishing celerity. I have seen 
hundreds in the centre of a single rose, 
four or five lodged in each filament, and 
yet scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. 
Under a glass of moderate power, there 
are few flowers which do not show an 
animated population, enough to shock 
the fastidious notions of sentimental per- 
loni, who hate the proximity of ^' those 
nasty creeping things." If such be the 
case in an individual flower, what a vast 
idea does it aflbrd us of the fecundity 
of existence provided to enjoy life in 
the vegetable world. The flowers which 
** blush unseen, and waste their sweetness 
on the desert air/' are not so useless as 
the poet deemed ; they subserve the 
universal design of goodness and bene- 
ficence. 

These ihrips are the citizens of the 
flowers; they scarcely, but by accom- 
modation, can be classed with the visit- 
ors. But here are more of the latter 
class. The sun is gaining strength, and 
bringing out the ants, who are running 
up and down in every direction, with 
their usual apparent, though not real, 
want of purpose ; now 8topj>ing suddenly 
to exchange salutations with their fel* 
lows, and then starting ofi* with renovated 
ardour, as if newly-favoured with decisive 
information on the object of pursuit. 
Observe the motions of one. Pressing 
on, nearly in a straight path for some 
time, all at once he becomes erratic, 
diverges from the main line of march, 
and after wandering about, like an 
unfortunate novice in the bush, returns, 
after many circuitous gyrations, upon his 
old course, only, after a little steadiness, 
to run ofi* diagonally at another point, as 
if he were resolved on finding a shorter 
cut than the multitude, I have some- 
times watched one of these vagrant acts 
for a long period, without observing any 
attempt at industry, while others around 
were pursuing their task with proverbial 
earnestness. But I propose noticing 
these animals in a separate paper, and 
must not infringe further on their habits 
DOW. Sufiice it to say, that they do not 
appear to be attracted by the flower so 
much as by the envelopes of the buds, still 
glutinous with the waxy remnants of their 
winter covering. 

Various species of flies (MuscidcB) 
cive passing calls. One, very funereal- 
looking, short in the body, with wings 
acutely divaricating, and altogether a 
deep black. Another, of a shining fawn- 



colour, with sparkling dark eyes, and 
covered with stifi* black bristles. But 
there are numbers of a beautiful little 
species, running about from leaf to leaf; 
their bodies, about a line in length, sliine 
like burnished copper ; their wings, ever 
vibrating, are iridescent, and have a very 
distinct black spot (stigma) upon each. 
They belong to the genus Sepsis, abun- 
dant in the summer on almost all shrubs 
in our native country, where the species 
are numerous, but none, that I recollect, 
so handsome as the one to which I now 
refer. 

Floating in the brightest sunshine is 
a species of HelophilttSf or sun-loving 
flies. They hover at a short distance 
from a flower, sometimes for many 
minutes, before they settle upon it, ap- 
pearing to be reposing in the air, with 
their wings at right angles to their body, 
without changing their place ; tbe in* 
tensely rapid vibration of their wings 

freventing their motion being discerned, 
f you approach, they dart off in a 
straight line to a little distance, and 
again bring up. Now one has darted on 
to a bloom — you may draw near quietly, 
and admire its beautifully-marked body, 
banded with alternate rings of black and 
yellow. 

The sun warms the atmosphere, and 
the honey-bees chant more loudly; the 
air is full of music. Another bird has 
just perched on one of the lower branches, 
it is a wagtail. I have long since deno- 
minated him the parson-bird, from his 
clerical costume of black and white. He 
has a note at some seasons ; it resembles 
a scissors-grinder at work. He is a most 
expert fly- catcher, and seeks his food in 
strange situations. I have often seen 
him perched on the backs of cows, and 
even of pigs, freeing them from their 
tormenting annoyances, flying ofl'and on 
with the most i)ert coolness, and wagging 
his tail with inexpressible satisfaction. 
He is foraging now ; but the small flies 
are too insignificant for him ; he aims at 
larger game. He is a favourite with roe, 
and always seems to have a sort of con- 
fidence about him that he is safe from 
harm ; no utilitarian philosopher would 
certainly think of destroying him. 

What singular-looking fly is this, dull 
in his motions, and resting on the edge 
of that leaf? Look at those odd appen- 
dages, like two long bristles, from the 
end of his bodv, and much longer than 
all the rest of the insect : what remark- 
able wings, too — the anterior part very 
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broad in pn>portian to the hinder, and 
botli of the most beautiful network, 
vhich one might well imagine gave the 
first idea of manufacturing black lace. 
It is the genus Bislis, one of the Ephe- 
mera. Its prior life is as an aquatic ; its 
existence in its perfect state is but of 
brief duration. 

South Australia is not the region for 
butterflies. There are few species, nor 
are they very numerous. Ten or twelve 
constitute all our catalogue. Of these, 
two or three are very beautiful and dis- 
tinct. Two of these are now flying about 
the tree. The first has the appearance 
of a Chinese species; the wings are a 
rich brown and black, with two large 
and several smaller maculae, of a pale 
colour. The other is a Pontia, white, 
with mellow shadings of black above ; 
and beneath, brilliant red, and black, 
and yellow. They are bold fellows, and 
will often allow you to catch them with 
your fingers. 

See, there is a pair of curious birds ! — 
hoopoes, I presume, by the crest which 
adorns the head of the male ; they have 
been occasional callers here for the last 
few weeks, but only for a few minutes. 
I rather suspect them to be mischievous, 
— I fancy they pick out the buds from 
the peach-trees; but I cannot positively 
prove their delinquency, and I have only 
ground for suspicion. 

Some of the day-flying moths are 
insinuating their long tongues (which, 
when not in use, roll up like a watch^ 
spring) into the flowers. Prominent 
among them is one belonging to tlie 

Eretty genus Plusia, Most of the species 
ave white markings on their shining 
dark wings, some resembling letters of 
the Greek alphabet. In England there 
are P, gamma, P, iota, and P. inscripta. 
The South Australian species has a simi- 
lar character, and might be well named 
Epsilon. They have been very nu- 
merous this season ; their grubs are 
very destructive to the roots of plants. 
Here, too, is a very pretty cloak-moth 
- — its long wings being folded at length 
over its body ; it seems a species of 
Jjithosia. 

As surely as the Lepidoptera are 
abroad, as surely may you expect to see 
their ever-active enemies, the Ichneu- 
mons. There are several now prowling 
up and down in search of larvs?, in 
which to deposit their eggs. These 
parasites keep down the caterpillars, 
which otherwise would eat up every 



green thing. Many of the species are 
beautiful both in form and colour. 

Wheeling in his rapid flight round thf 
tree sails the emperor of the insect tribe, 
— the noble dragon-fly. How his wing9 
glisten in the sun ! What a beautiful 
membrane it is which fills all that system 
of minute network ! Like Nimrod, he 
is a mighty hunter ; and no unfortunate 
fly can quit his station in his direction 
with safety. 

The afternoon draws on ; the bees seem 
to ply their task more briskly, as if con- 
scious that the next day would scarcely 
be favourable for out-of-door operations. 
But a feathered beau has just arrived, 
— the surpassingly handsome Mcdurus, 
He hops about as if he were fully aware 
of his superlative claims to admiration. 
There is a jauntiness in his manner, in- 
dicative a little of the coxcomb, especially 
of the military variety of that biped. 
His motions always remind me of the 
manner in which a young lieutenant, on 
a review-day, flies up and down his com- 
pany, during some of those rapid evolu- 
tions which one cannot help thinking are 
intended to astonish ** the groundlings.'* 
Do my readers know the bird? The 
male has a head and neck' of the colour 
of fine cobalt, with a triangular patch of 
jet black passing from each eye down 
the face, and a collar and gorget of the 
same ; the black passes in a line down 
the middle of the back, the rest of the 
body being a dove-colour. The female 
is of one uniform brown. Their tails are 
very oddly placed, being nearly at right 
angles with their bodies, as if they had 
been hastily stuck in. What a contrast 
they are to each other. How could they 
ever have paired? Alas! there are 
many worse assorted matches than this, 
in this wicked world of ours, where the 
diversity of appearance is ^he least of tlie 
evils which are evident as the result. 

The day is declining ; the ants are not 
80 numerous; the bees are decamping 
heavily laden, and return not again ; the 
sun is sinking in the west, but there ar« 
fresh arrivals. Hundreds of moths ap> 
pear almost suddenly ; there are clouds 
of them of several species. The day- 
flying Plusia is still there, but there is a 
buff- coloured Agrotis almost innumera- 
ble, and some few larger; a fine dark 
chocolate-coloured species of the genus 
Graphiphora, reminds me, by his gravity 
of appearance, of a Spanish hidalgo, 
wrapped up in his doak and in his. own 
importance. The Ave-Maria beetles, as 
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they are called in Catholic countries, 
boom about in considerable numbers. 
They are more commonly known as 
cockchafers. They are prettier than our 
English species ; of a light fawn-colour, 
covered with a whitish down, and an in- 
distinct black spot on each wing-case. 
There are several other species, some 
black, and some light brown, belonging 
to the same family. 

The twilight deepens, and the Creptu- 
cvlariaru are thinning off; but there is 
an intruder on their enjoyments, who is 
hawking for his supper. The soft-flying, 
noiseless bat is on the wing; he stoops 
with sure success, and sweeps off many 
an unwary moth as his victim. There 
is no moon — the clouds are eathering 
rather ominously — we shall have wet 
to-morrow. The dew is distilling copi- 
ously on the cherry-tree, and its fragrance 
loads the surrounding air with its delicate 
perfume.—^, jff, Davis, F,L,S.f Adelaide 
Miscellany, 



MONTAGUE STANLEY: THE ACTOR 
CONVERTED. 

The following interesting narrative is 
abridged from an article in the *' Eclectic 
Review :" — " Memoir of Montague Stan- 
ley, A.R.S.A." 

On the 5th of January, 1809, Mon- 
tague Stanley was born at Dundee. His 
father was in the navy, and with him, 
accompanied by his mother and sister, 
he crossed the Atlantic, when only four- 
teen months old. The family settled at 
New York. When there about two years, 
Mr. Stanley died, and Montague, though 
but a child, was the chief solace of 
his remaining parent in the season of 
bereavement. Even at this early period, 
the features which so strongly marked 
his character in after life were promi- 
nently developed. Affectionate, intelli- 
gent beyond most of his age, sweet and 
winning in his disposition, every one 
who knew the boy became attached to 
him. The active-minded, whether young 
or old, are generally ambitious. They 
know what is in them, and they wish 
others to know it also. So it was with 
young Stanley. He always aimed to 
surpass his companions in every youth- 
ful feat; nevertheless he had no ene- 
mies, because bis candour, fairness, 
and generosity, equalled, if they did not 
surpass, his desire to excel. When he 
was about seven years of age, his mother 



went to reside at Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 
How his education had been conducted 
up to this time Mr. Drummond does not 
inform us. We know nothing of the 
books for which he manifested attach- 
ment, or what opportunities were afforded 
him to become acquainted with dramatic 
works, or to visit theatrical exhibitions ; 
consequently, some of the main links by 
which the actor of thirty and the child 
of live years might be connected, are 
wanting. Without positive information, 
we may safely infer the nature of the 
books placed within his reach, and the 
kind of restriction he was subjected to, 
from the fact that before he was eight 
years old he appeared upon the stage. 
"This was a pursuit," remarks his 
biographer, '* which presented peculiar 
attractions to his mind. It afibrded 
scope for the indulgence of his feelings 
of romance, while it seemed to open a 
pleasant and easy way to distinction." 

His debitt was J[bllowed by the most 
flattering success. Private theatricals 
were "got up" at the Government- | 
house, and the noble earl and countess 
who then represented the interests and \ 
hospitalities of the mother-country at | 
Halifax, invited Montague to join their ! 
circle. With the young members of the 
family, as with the older branches of it, 
he was a great favourite. An incident 
which occurred about this time is worthy 
of record. One morning the countess 
sent her eldest son — then about Mon- 
tague's age — with a beautiful purse filled 
with gold, as a token of her kind regard. 
" On the receipt of this costly gift, the 
first thought of his heart was to share 
it with his beloved mother ; he instantly 
ran to her, his eyes sparkling with 
delight, and said, * Mother, you must 
give me the purse, but the gold you may 
keep;' then added, with an arch smile, 
* for me you know.' " 

In 1819, Mrs. Stanley decided on 
returning to England. During the pas- 
sage, a violent gale came on, and the 
water-casks, which were carelessly stowed 
away, broke from their fastenings and 
were dashed to pieces. Very few gallons 
were . saved, and the passengers and 
crew, in consequence, were put on an 
allowance, which so far from quenching 
their thirst, barely moistened their lips. 
In the meantime, the lad, by his engaging 
manners and amiable disposition, had 
won the affection of all on board, from 
the captain down to "Old Jack;** a 
sailor who was often at the helm, and by 
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whose side Montague used to perch him- 
self to make observations, and to listen 
to the old man's yams about "the 
dangers he had passed." In the great 
scarcity of water which prevailed, the 
affectionate disposition of young Stanley 
was touchingly developed, '* by his con- 
tinually denying himself a considerable 
portion of his own allowance, in order 
that bis little brother and sister might 
have the more." He likewise had proof 
of the manner in which he himself was 
regarded by the crew. "While the cap- 
tain dared not to give a single drop of 
water to one family more than another, 
"several of the seamen, and especially 
*01d Jack,' saved a little from their 
scanty portion from time to time, so that 
they might now and then make him a 
present of a bottle of water." After 
encountering great danger, and enduring 
considerable privation, the family reached 
Liverpool in safety. 

Soon after, Montague's friends advised 
him to enter the theatrical profession. 
His own inclination and tastes seemed 
to justify their advice, and " there did 
not appear to be any one near him 
inclined to give him better counsel, or to 
direct his mind in a better course." 

When but fifteen years of age, in 1824, 
he was engaged by Mr. Manly, the well- 
known manager of " the York circuit" 
He appeared at the York theatre. While 
in that ancient city, he formed an inti- 
macy with an accomplished young man, 
who was steeped to the* lips in the lees 
of infidelity. The fruit of this acquaint- 
ance was visible for years afterwards, in 
his marked dislike of those whom he 
conceived to be "righteous overmuch," 
and in the adoption of a very low stand- 
ard of morality. From this time to the 
close of 1827 very little is known of his 
history, except that he began to evince a 
taste for drawing, for which he displayed 
such a passion, and which he cultivated 
with so much success, that in about six 
years afterwards we remember having 
seen several of his sketches, which were 
esteemed, by competent judges, to give 
decisive proof of genius as well as of 
industry. In 1828, he was a member of 
the connpany performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh — a fact which, to all 
who are conversant with theatrical affairs, 
will be indicative of the progress he had 
made in his profession. From his first 
appearance to his retirement from the 
stage, he continued to be a favourite 
with the playgoers of the "modern 



Athens," and his brethren of the " sock 
and buskin " confidently predicted his 
future eminence as an actor. Shortly 
after his arrival in Edinburgh, he began 
systematically to cultivate his taste for 
drawing, availing himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by a residence in the 
midst of some of the most enchanting 
scenery in the world, to sketch from 
nature, — of which he became a close and 
careful student. He soon commenced 
painting for the Annual Exhibition, and 
his efibrts were rewarded willi a large 
share of public approbation. 

In 1830, the manager of the Dublin 
theatre, Mr. Calcraft, engaged Mr. Stan- 
ley. He proceeded to Ireland. There, 
it is within the scope of our knowledge 
to say, that by actors and audiences he 
was deemed an artist of distinguished 
ability in the " line of characters " that 
he personated. In 1832 and 1833, he 
performed in London, where he failed to 
make " a hit," as actors sa}', because, in 
our opinion, he sought to reach a point 
too elevated for his strength of pinion. 
His ardour was not quenched. He 
returned to the country to become more 
diligent and painstaking in the study of 
his art. For five years afterwards he 
continued to rise in the estimation of 
the theatrical public ; and when he had 
gained a reputation more extended than 
he had previously done, — when the lau- 
rels for which he had so long laboured 
were within his grasp, — in the height of 
his popularity, on the 26th of March, 
1838, he abandoned the stage ! 

Our space only permits us barely to 
indicate the circumstances which led to 
this remarkable incident in his history. 
It was not a sudden and eccentric bound, 
the result of impulse ; much less can it 
be attributed to misjudging or enthusi- 
astic ignorance. On the contrary, it 
was the effect of calm conviction, itself 
the fruit of years of serious thought. 
" In 1833, he formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with a family of great respect- 
ability at Edinburgh. In the gracious 
providence of God, this alliance was made 
mstrumental in conveying unspeakable 
blessings to Mr. Stanley. One member 
of this family had proceeded to India as 
a medical man, and there he was led to 
seek after and to find the God of his 
fathers." This gentleman became con- 
cerned respecting the religious condition 
of his relatives at home. Letter after 
letter arrived from him, pressing upon 
their consideration the necessity of being 
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at "peace with God through our Lord 
JcBUs Christ." 

The effect which those earnest and 
affectionate expostulations produced was 
remarkable. " It would appear as if out 
of a large family circle, not one remained 
uninfluenced. The flame sped on from 
heart to heart . . . For some time, 
Stanley resolutely resisted the influ- 
ence that was now bearing upon him, 
not only from his relative abroad, but 
also from many around him. He met 
it all with a spirit of firm opposition ; at 
one time arguing against it as wrong, 
and at another ridiculing it as foolish. 
He spoke of his brotber-in-law as indulg- 
ing in the rhapsodies of Methodism, as 
being righteous overmuch, and as assum- 
ing an air of sanctity which was both 
unreasonable and absurd.'* But appeal 
was made to the New Testament, to its 
precepts, to its principles. It was fatal 
to his peace. His soul wrestled hard 
against the conclusion forced upon him 
by the book of Christ. He felt bis posi- 
tion to be untenable — that Christianity 
roust be thrown overboard, or his pro- 
fession given up. Old things had passed 
away. He saw the Creator and Re- 
deemer in a new light. The claims of 
the moral Governor of the universe upon 
his affection and obedience were felt. 
The evil of sin burdened his heart. He 
would betake himself to Christ, ** who died 
the just for the unjust." He would obey 
God ; bis pleasure would, for the future, 
be the doing of His will. But could not 
this be done, he thought at first, without 
leaving the stage ? He loved his pursuit. 
It was the choice of his youth, and the 
espoused and chief delight of his man- 
hood. He had devoted to it the strength 
of his mind and the vigour of his days. 
To quit it would be to step from affluence 
into poverty, to crush his most cherished 
hopes, and to consign his young family 
to indigence. What his determination 
. was, may be gathered from the following 
extracts from his private note-book. The 
first is dated — 

" Christmas Nighty Dec. 1836. 

** My first resolution, by the grace of 
God, is, tha;t henceforth I will lead a 
new life, and become a new creature in 
Christ ; and may the Almighty, of his 
infinite mercy and grace, confirm this in 
me evermore, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen." 

On the last night of his appearance 
on the stage he wrote in his journal, — 
" The last night of my dramatic career; 



and now, thanks be to the Lord vho 
hath called me from darkness to light! 
I am emancipated from a most ungodly 
profession. May the Lord bless and 
prosper me in my new one!" 

He devoted himself to painting, as the 
principal means of obtaining a- liveli- 
hood; and, to eke out the scanty pit- 
tance that pursuit at first brought him, 
he gave lessons in drawing, in elocution, 
and in music. He not only taught, but, 
as his numerous classes proved, he taught 
well For six years he continued to per- 
severe in his varied and arduous] labours, 
and to rise in the estimation of all with 
whom he came in contact That he 
adorned the doctrine of God his Saviour 
in all things, this volume bears ample 
testimony. But his days were numbered. 
The exertions he had necessarily to make, 
and his exposure to great changes in 
temperature when going about to his 
pupils, undermined his constitution. He 
removed to Bute, where the scenery of 
the Clyde and the glorious sunsets amid 
the peaked hills of Arran were a per- 
petual feast to him. 

In the spring of 1844 he was dying at 
Bute. The copious extracts given from 
the diary of one who seldom left bis side, 
show bow unfaltering was his confidence 
in the love of Christ. His family was 
about to lose their protector and pro- 
vider ; still he was not troubled, because 
he placed reliance on Him who has said, 
" Leave thy fatherless children, and I 
will preserve them alive, and let thy 
widows trust in me." He died as the 
righteous die. On May 4, 1844, he 
entered into '^ the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God." 



ST. ALBANS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The town of St. Albans is situated on 
the summit and sides of a hill, about 
twenty miles north of London, and is 
celebrated for its contiguity with the 
ancient and renowned city of Verulam. 
When the mind looks back on the annals 
of the past, and pictures to itself the 
scenes which have transpired in remote 
ages, the progress of civilization is then 
in some degree appreciated, lime was 
when there was nothing on this spot but 
marsh and meadow, woody knoll and 
sluggish stream, by which roamed the 
wolf and the elk. 

On this hill, the shaggy savage leaned 
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Upon bis club, and aa his eye scanned 
the bills and vales around, he made his 
choice of a locality, to which he led some 
*^^^Sg^vag horde of harharians to rear 
their buts of mud and wicker. But the 
native bias of the human soul suggested 
and demanded progression : physical 
comforts were sought; and the wicker 
dungeons^ with which they had been 
content, were exchanged for more con- 
venient structures, which ere long threw 
their shadows over the weapons of Roman 
warriors, and over faces which wore the 
hues of every climate under the sun. In 
the reign of Nero, the Italian and the 
Briton dwelt together in Verulam;* but 
ware separated them, and their respective 
towns were divided by the river Ver. 

Though almost the whole site of Veru- 
lam is now under cultivation, yet a few 
vestiges remain, consisting chiefly of 
some detached masses of the wall by 
which it was encompassed. This appears 
to have been about twelve feet in thick- 
ness, and was composed of layers of flint 
imbedded in a strong calcareous cement, 
mixed with coarse gravel. Rows of large 
Roman tiles were interposed between the 
layers, measuring about twelve inches by 
thirteen, made of clay of a tenacious 
nature, and baked to great hardness. 
The site of the ancient city, which is of 
an oblong form, contains within its walls 
about 200 acres. The course of the 
principal street seems to have been from 
south-east, to north-west, and may be 
distinguished by the complexion of the 
vegetation upon its surface at particular 
seasons of the year, from its being on a 
gravelly soil, and the produce less luxu- 
riant than that growing on the surround- 
ing land. In the time of the emperor 
Nero, Verulam ranked as a municipium, 
or free city, and is generally thought to 
be the oppidum, or town of Cassivellau- 
nus, stormed by Caesar, and which he 
states was defended by woods and 
marshes,"!* — a description corresponding 
with the situation of the place. It was 
probably at that time skirted on the 
south-west side by woods, of which 
traces remain, and was defended on the 
north-east by a swamp which covered 
the meadows on that side. This was 
denominated the Fishpool, the head of 
which is still visible, and gives its name 
to one of the streets of the present town 

* Called by Tacitus Verulamiumt and by Anto- 
niu8 Verolanium. 

t « Silvia paludibusque munitum." — C«<oW« 
Comtnent, de Belh^aUieQ, lib, o. 



of St. Albans. Many reliques of anti- 
quity have been discovered upon the site 
of the once famous city, and coins have 
bfen found, which are supposed by 
Camden,* and other antiquarians, to 
have been struck at this municipium. f 

During the period of the Roman rule, 
a citizen named Albanus was beheaded 
on Holmhurst-hill, for denying the exist- 
ence of the pagan gods ; and being sub- 
sequently canonized by his admirers, 
Ofta, king of Mercia, erected there a 
monastery to his memory ; and from this 
individual the town derived its name. 
The neighbourhood was the scene of two 
determined battles during theWars of the 
Roses, in the first of which the king, was 
defeated and made prisoner, while queen 
Margtret was victorious in the second. 
" The relict of the ancient monastery" is 
a fine cruciform structure, which, from 
the great northern road, has a very im- 
posing appearance ; but on a nearer 
approach, this is not increased, from the 
dilapidation which time has given to its 
walls : there is, however, no real ground 
for this impression. The interior has a 
striking appearance, and exhibits, in an 
interesting manner, the architecture of 
various ages. It is 600 feet in length, 
and the transept 174 feet. The body of 
the abbey is sixty-five feet in height, that 
of the tower 174 feet, and the breadth of 
the nave seventy-five feet. Among many 
other objects the tombs of the duke of 
Gloucester, of Offa, king of Mercia, and 
abbot Ramrige are worthy of notice. 
The tomb of lord Bacon is in this church 
of St. Michael's, that distinguished philo- 
sopher having received the titles from 
this neighbourhood, of baron Verulam 
and viscount St. Albans. 

The appearance of the town from its 
approaches is very pleasing, especially at 
this season of the year, when autumn's 
sombre tints give variety to the land- 
scape : 

'< Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines, that round the thatch'd 

eaves ran ; 
To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gouid, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has o'erbrimm'd their clammy 

cells." 



• Camden's "Britannia," by Gough, vol. i. 
p. 337. 

t " History and Antiquities of the Counte of 
Hertford," by R. Clutterbuck, vol. t p. 5. X 
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Ai the TisitoT approaches the town, 
and ascends the hill on which it is seated, 
he may perhaps recall to mind the words 
of Cicero, when speaking of *' the eye of 
Greece :** — " Wherever we go, we place 
our footsteps on something connected 
with history,"* and its association with 
the annals of his country will be no 
small element of interest to the intel- 
ligent observer of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. St. Albans, however, has not 
been distinguished in modern limes as 
the scene of any events of prominent 
interest ; it has been better known in the 
humbler position of a " coaching station," 
through which nearly a hundred coaches 
were accustomed daily to pass to and 
from the north. The change which has 
come over " the spirit of its dream** since 
the establishment of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway has been striking ; nor 
has the vicinity of this line furnished any 
important substitute for the business then 
enjoyed. But the broad and well-kept 
turnpike, as seen from the town, winding 
along the valley in either direction, brings 
to the mind recollections of the past and 
meditations on the future, of a nature far 
from uninteresting. 

The clockhouse, in the centre of the 
town, is well worthy of notice. It is a 
high square tower, built of flints, and 
surrounded at the bottom by some very 
flimsy and old-fashioned-looking houses, 
by which it appears to be supported, 
though its massy structure would require 
tenfold their strength to sustain it. It 
was built by one of the abbots, in the 
reign of Henry vm. At a distance of 
half a mile to the south-east are some 
fine remains of the nunnery of Sopwell, 
founded in 1140, by abbot Geoffrey de 
Gorham. It is built of Roman tiles and 
bricks, and partly of flints. In a field 
adjoining the town, called New England 
Field, are some hills, supposed to have i 
been the site of the camp of Ostorius, and i 
thence vulgarly called Oyster-hills. Near 
the bridge of St. Michael is a mineral 
spring. I 

The chief manufacture of the place is ! 
straw-plait, which is carried on to a great 
extent in the county, and is a valuable 
source of remunerative employment to 
the women and children of the poor. 
The cotton and silk manufacture also 
-furnishes occupation to many. Favour- 
able opportunities may here be enjoyed 
of examining the surrounding districts of 

* " Quacumque ingrfcdimur inaliquam historiam 
▼estigium ponimus." 



the country, which will reward the intel« 
ligent observer, by combining the beau- 
ties of nature in general with many spots 
of special interest. 

To those who are desirous of exploring 
the county, the course from St Albans 
through Hatfield to Hertford, or in the 
other direction, through Hemel-Hemp- 
sted to Great Berkhampstead, will aflfbrd 
much pleasure. Thus may be observed 
those ever-changing varieties of rural 
scenery which so pleasingly characterise 
our native country, and which, though 
all admire, are even more fully appreci- 
ated by those who have climbed the 
mountainous heights of the Alps, and 
contemplated its sublime prospects,— 
who have tracked the defiles of the 
Pyrenees, or have traversed the savan- 
nahs or prairies of the new world; for 
after all that has been presented to them 
of the majestic, the grand, or the sub- 
lime, they find in British landsctipe 
scenery an inexhaustible store of the 
beaudful and the picturesque. Unlike 
the more striking and impressive pros- 

Sects of other lands, the mind feels little 
iminution of its enjoyment by the re- 
petition of the scene ; and as it dwells 
with delight on the spot over which the 
eye has long loved to roam, it cheerfully 
gives its tribute of praise. In the appre- 
ciation of these beauties we see the truth 
of the poet's description : 

" Delightful is this loneliness; it calms 
My heart : pleasant the cool beneath these elms. 
That throw across the stream a moveless shade. 
Here Nature in her midnoon whisper speaks ; 
How peaceful every sound!— the ring-dove's 

plaint, 
Moan'd from the twilight centre of the grove, 
While every other woodland lay is mute. 
Save when the wren flirts from her down-coT'd 

nest, 
And from the root-sprigs thrills her ditty clear,— 
The grasshopper's oft-pausing chirp — the buzz, 
Angrily shrill, of moss-entangled bee, 
That, soon as loosed, booms with full twang 

away, — 
The sudden rushing of the minnow shoal, 
Scared from the shallows by tlie passing tread, 
Dimpling the water glides ; with here and there 
A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 
The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed 

trout 
Watches his time to spring." 

Passing through Hemel-Hempsted, 
which is worthy of notice as a quiet and 
pleasantly-situated country town, Great 
Berkhampstead may be reached, remark- 
able for its historic associations, and as 
the birthplace of the poet Cowper. The 
Mercian Kings had here a palace, and it 
again became a royal residence under 
the first of the Plantagenets, who granted 
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to the men and merchants thereof 
'* liberty to trade through all his lands of 
England, and Normandy, and Aquitaine, 
and Anjou, without paying either custom 
or exaction ; and that they should be 
quit of all servile works, and be exempt 
h-om all tolls, and enjoy the same liber- 
ties, laws, and customs as in the times of 
Edward the Confessor; and that no 
market should be held within seven 
miles of the town.'' From the time of 
Henry i., the house and castle of Berk- 
bampstead went with the earldom of 
Cornwall. Twice they were granted to 
unfortunate favourites ; by Edward ii. to 
Piers Gaveston, and by Richard ii. to 
Robert de Vere. Cicely, duchess of 
York, and mother of the last of the Plan- 
tagenets, resided here; and from the 
time of her death, the house of Berk- 
hampstead has descended to the sue-* 
cessive princes of Wales, with the duke- 
dom of Cornwall. The castle was of an 
oval form, and surrounded by a double 
ditch and ramparts of earth, which may 
still be traced. The entire site, including 
the ditches, comprises eleven acres, 
'Within the second rampart are consider- 
able remains of the castle walls, which 
were of great thickness, and vary, even 
in their ruined condition, from eighteen 
to twenty. four feet, while a luxuriant 
crop of ivy overtops them. Mrs. Hemans 
has aptly addressed this plant : 

«< 'T is 8tj}l the same— where'er we tread, 
The wrecks of human power we see, 
The marvel of all ages fled, 
Left to decay and thee I 

And still let man his fabrics rear, — 
August in beauty, grace, and strength, -^ 

I>ay8 pass — thou. Ivy, never sere. 
And all is thine at length." 

The walls are formed of brick, bedded 
in mortar ; but they retain no marks of 
ornament. To the south-east of the 
area is an elevated artificial mound, on 
which the keep formerly stood, which is 
now called the Tower-hill, and measures 
some forty feet in diameter at the sum- 
mit. The site of the structure appears 
to have been well chosen, being the only 
**high and dry" ground in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town ; but the fact 
of its being commanded by a hill at a 
small distance, has occasioned the infer- 
ence that the range of the machines 
formerly used in sieges was very limited. 

*< It is a spot that aptly may be made 

A favourite theme of antiquarian lore, 
While shelter'd by the elm's o'erhanging shade,- 
We strive the fallen watch-towers to restore; 



And the strong keep that from yon hill display'd 

The flag which to the foe defiance bore. 
Seeming to tell, ' Besieged, we firm remain; 
Threaten ye may, but all your threats are vsdn.' 

Explore the double trench, and thoughtful trace 
The moat, which all unheeded wanders round ; 

The vnnish'd portal, and the ample space 
Inclosed,— ODce guarded by the high raised 
mound ! 

How vividly we feel that in such place 
War's clarion erst was no unusual sound ; 

But all its triumphs and defeats forgot, 

The castle becomes garden to a cot." 

The town derives its name* from the 
combination of the words " berg," a hill, 
"ham," a town, and "stedt," a seat, 
which aptly describes its situation. It is 
situated on the west side of the river 
Gade and the Grand Junction Canal, 
and consists principally of two streets, 
which intersect one another. The chief 
street is broad, and extends about a 
mile in length, in which inferior ancient, 
and handsome modern houses are inter- 
mingled. The school at the London end 
presents a choice specimen of the style 
of building of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, while the old market- 
house, as respects its architecture, has 
been described as " nearly as ornamental 
to the town as the new National Gal- 
lery is to Trafalgar- square in London ; 
although the former has this advantage 
over the latter, that notwithstanding its 
degraded style of architecture, it doubt- 
less fully answers the purpose for which 
it was intended." 

Berkhampstead will be best known in 
after ages as the birthplace of Cowper, 
who has been characterised by Soiithey 
as.'^ the most popular poet of his genera- 
tion, and the best of English letter- 
writers,"! than for its connexion with so 
many historical personages *' who figured 
in the tragedies of old." F. S. W. 



THE SINCERE. 

" Neither at any time used we flattering words," 
1 Thess. ii. 5. 

Language ought to be a faithful ex- 
pression of conviction. It is not necessary 
for a man always to utter his opinions ; 
there is a time, a proper season, for 
everything; and accordingly there is a 
time to speak and a time to be silent; 
but when judgment and circumstances 
indicate the time to speak, then it is im- 
perative that the speaker be sincere. 

* Norden. 

t Southey's "Works ofiWilliam Cowper," etc., 
vol. i. ^ 
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Honesty, upriffbtness, truthfulness, a 
supreme regard to the dictates of con- 
science, irrespective of personal conse- 
quences, are the general elements of 
sincerity. If it act, it is on the principles 
of integrity ; if it speak, it is by the com- 
pulsion of truth. ** We cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and 
heard." Its object is unselfish : it asks 
no praise ; it seeks no fame. Satisfied 
from itself, it caters not for foreign ad- 
miration. Truth is its well-spring, duty 
its motive. It may be maligned, derided, 
opposed ; but, like a rock in the ocean, 
or a mountain amidst the storm, its 
serenity is undisturbed. It may " swear 
to its own hurt," but it "changes not." 
It is the conservator of right, in a world 
that seeks the mastery by might ; and of 
truth, in a world of falsehood. Its task, 
consequently, is often uncongenial to 
prevailing tastes, and in its experience it 
has found that the more abundantly it 
loved, the less it was loved. 

The Scriptures thus enjoin and com- 
mend it : " Now therefore fear the 
Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in 
truth," Josh. xxiv. 14. " Therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness; but with tlie unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth," 1 Cor. v. 8. 
" For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 
but by the grace of God, we have had 
our conversation in the world, and more 
abundantly to you-ward," 2 Cor. i. 12. 
** For we are not as many, which corrupt 
the word of God : but as of sincerity, but 
as of God, in the sight of God speak we 
in Christ," 2 Cor. ii. 17. " In all things 
showing thyself a pattern of good works ; 
in doctrine showing uncorruptness, gra- 
vity, sincerity," Tit. ii, 7. 

We may view the sincere under the 
various aspects of a man of business, a 
friend, a private Christian, and a minister 
of the gospel. It is obvious that the 
same general principles that determine 
his conduct under any one of these 
aspects are applicable to all the rest, in- 
asmuch as those principles belong to his 
inner man, are lodged in his moral na- 
ture by the gracious Power that has 
baptized him with its influences, and are 
therefore characteristic of him as an in- 
dividual intelligence, irrespective of ex- 
ternal circumstances. Indeed, this is 
one of the peculiar features of Chris- 
tianity, that it exercises its transforming 



and impelling power on the heart of the 
individual man. There, where no human 
eye disturbs its process, it selects its field 
of operation, and breaks up the fallow 
ground, softens, purifies, scatters its 
Divine seed, waters, warms, vivifies, 
until the language, behaviour, and deeds 
of the man evince to the ear and the eye 
of the listener and spectator that a 
change has taken place on his principles 
and motives, all-subduing in its power, 
and all-pervading in its results. 

In proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation, and the struggle and rivalry of 
trade, and other similar causes, is the 
man of business exposed to the tempta- 
tion of insincerity, not to say positive 
departure from truth. To depreciate the 
commodity of a rival, for whom, person- 
ally, he has not the slightest ill-will, but 
whose success he is apt to consider ini- 
mical to his own prosperity — to underrate 
the quality of that which he desires to 
purchase, and to exaggerate its excellence 
when he offers it for sale — to mingle 
inferior ingredients with that which is 
susceptible of adulteration without being 
readily detected, in order to the increas- 
ing of its bulk or weight — to take advan- 
tage of, it may be unfounded, rumours 
relative to the solvency of a neighbour, 
that he may weaken his hold upon public 
confidence — to affirm or deny regarding 
the properties of articles, with less respect 
for truth than for the supposed wishes of 
the customer; and to use words and 
phrases in business for the purpose of 
disposing of inferior merchandise, to 
which an arbitrary meaning is attached, 
but which the public understand in their 
ordinary import, — are among the devia- 
tions from integrity to which we may 
suppose the man of business tempted. 
But, however strong the temptation, the 
man whose moral consciousness has been 
trained under the recollection that the 
Lord desires truth in the inward parts, 
will struggle against it, resist it, and, by 
the grace of God, overcome it. The rule 
by which he walks is, " Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them ;" and no temporary 
advantage, or even prospective gain, can 
compensate the conscience for a breach 
of this rule. It cannot be denied that 
much temporary advantage is sometimes 
gained by deceit ; but alas ! for him who 
makes the guilty experiment His sin 
will surely find him out. And " as the 
partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth 
them not | so he that getteth riches^ and 
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Hot by riglit, ihall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be 
a fool." Whilst, on the other hand, the 
incotivenience sometimes attendant on 
sincerity, amidst the thousand rivalries 
of the market-place, is only of short 
duration, and in the end the truthful 
spirit is sure to be rewarded. The stu* 
dent of man, even though he be not 
influenced by the authority of God, will 
soon discover that ** honesty is the best 
policy." 

Among the meliorating influences of 
human society, friendship holds a con- 
spicuous place. Poetry has devoted its 
richest lays in its praise. It has checked 
many a bitter tear in its progress, and 
turned many a sigh into song. But how 
important is it that a friend be sincere! 
No toil, no sacrifice, no self-denial, can 
be substituted for sincerity on the part of 
a friend. Sometimes, indeed, his task is 
very delicate, requiring the utmost tact 
and wisdom, lest he fail of his intentions ; 
for friendship has not always to soothe, 
to gratify, and congratulate. It has fre- 
quently occasion to point out deficiencies 
and faults f and this it will do just 
because it is sincere. It would see the 
object of its attachment prosperous and 
happy, and therefore it will watch with 
jealous eye against the encroachment of 
any injurious habit or influence which 
would prevent that prosperity, or mar 
that happiness. And a wise man, a man 
deserving such friendship, will receive 
the gentle hint, the admonition, or even 
the " open rebuke" of such a friend with 
gratitude ; and instead of considering it 
aa an unfriendly act, he will view it as an 
additional link to bind two kindred hearts 
together— a fresh proof of the real affec- 
tion and sincerity which prompted the 
unpleasant course : 

* Oh may the righteous, when I stray, 
Smite, and reprove my wandering way! 
Their gentle words, like ointment shed, 
Shall never bruise, but cheer my head. 

When I behold them press'd with grief, 
I'll cry to heaven for their relief; 
And by my warm petitions prove 
How much I prize their faithful love." 

View the sincere as a private Chris- 
tian. Sincerity of course can never be 
the test of truth; for multitudes who are 
deeply sunk in religious error are un- 
questionably sincere in their attachment 
to that which they believe : but though 
sincerity is not the test of truth, yet no 
man can be a true Christian without sin- 
cerity. He may be a nominal disciple^ 



a trifler, or a hypocrite ; but a Christian, 
in the proper sense of that term, he is not. 
Now, the sincere Christian — the man 
who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
lives by faith on him — esteeming his 
sacrifice the only foundation of a sinner's 
hope, and feeling his truth to be the 
most precious thing in the world-^is per- 
petually coming into contact with his 
fellow-men and fellow-Christians. Oppor- 
tunities are constantly occurring which 
he will seize for the purposes respectively 
of reproving, rebuking, exhorting ; of 
sympathy, instruction, or encourage- 
ment, as the case may require. The 
depth of his sincerity will be evinced by 
his conduct under given circumstances. 
If his religion be ridiculed or assailed, he 
will not turn craven or coward, neither 
will he boisterously clamour against the 
assailant?, and render railing for railing. 
His course is obvious. ** The servant of 
the Lord must not strive ; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves; if God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknowledg- 
ing of the truth." Satisfied regarding 
the impregnable character of his moat 
holy faith, he will " sanctify the Lord 
God in his heart, and be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh 
him a reason of the hope that is in him, 
with meekness and fear.*' He will re* 
member that ** the wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits ; without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy." And then he will bear 
his testimony to that Divine truth which 
he most surely believes. He will be a 
living epistle of Christ, seen and known 
of all who see and know him. This sin- 
cerity will be called into service also 
when he sees any of his fellow-Christians 
in danger of backsliding. He must warn 
him, gently but earnestly. And if he 
sees any of them in circumstances of trial 
or suffering, the proof of his sincerity 
will be found in his heart sympathy with 
them, and in his efforts to alleviate and 
comfort them : '' Faith without works is 
dead, being alone." 

Look at the sincere as a minister of 
the gospel. In his case, if anywhere, 
sincerity is absolutely essential : 

" The pulpit stands— it ought at least to stand- 
Amidst the fogs of this terrestrial world, 
The magazine of lifi^t, emitting beams 
Of empyrean birth ; translucent rays, 
Too pure to leave a doubt from whenc^th^y 
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The menenger of Ood, it moat not yield, 
To please capricious taste, the smallest jot 
Of its Divine commission ;— fools may rave ; 
The proud may scowl defiance; but the man 
Whose theme is Christ, whose thoughts are fall 

of heaven. 
Whose words convey eternal verities, 
And tell rhe wonders of redeeming grace, 
Can stand secure amidst the pelting storm 1" 

Success without sincerity may not be 
looked for ; but success apart, the cha- 
racter of a minister's work, its solemn 
associations, the authority on which it is 
founded, the object it contemplates, its 
Divine sanctions, and its durable issues, 
all demand earnest, transparent sincerity. 
Uncertainty paralyzes, trifling is intole- 
rable, doubt is fatal. Look at Paul. 
Cowper's well-known lines, often quoted, 
will bear quoting once more : 

" Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me- I would trace 
His master strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine incorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste. 
And natural in gesture ; much impress'd 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge ; 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men." 

Truth, the gospel, Christ, God, angels, 
and the inhabitants of heaven and of hell 
are all sincere. How necessary is it, 
therefore, that the man whose duty it is 
to speak about them all shijl be also 
sincere I W. L. 



THE WORD "SAVIOUR." 

A GENTLEMAN Stated, at a meeting of 
the Religious Tract Society, that a few 
years ago he met with Mr. Colemeister, 
who had laboured among the Esquimaux 
for thirty-four years, and had first trans- 
lated the four Gospels into the Esqui- 
maux language. Among a variety of 
interesting questions which he put to 
him, he thought that he would question 
him upon a point of some curiosity 
and difficulty, respecting his translation. 
Knowing how imperfect barbarous lan- 
guages are, and how inadequate to ex- 
press any abstract idea, he requested 
him to say how he translated the word 
" Saviour" in the Gospel. Mr. Cole- 
meister said, " Your question is remark- 
able, and perhaps the answer may be so 
too. It is true the Esquimaux have no 
word to represent the Saviour, and I 
could never find out that they had any 
direct notion of such a friend. But I 
said to them, * Does it not happen some- 



times, when you are out fishing, that a 
storm arises, and some of you are lost, 
and some saved?' They said, *0 yes; 
very often.' * But it also happens that 
you are in the water, and owe your safety 
to some brother or friend, who stretches 
out his hand to help you?' *Veryfre^ 
quently.' * Then what do you call that 
friend?' They gave me in answer a 
word of their language, and I imme- 
diately wrote it against the term Saviour 
in Holy Writ, and ever after it was in- 
telligible to them." 



GROUND OF THANKFULNESS. 

Christian, bless God not only for what 
you have, and for what you want, but 
for what you hope to have. All is not 
come that is promised by the Father, all 
is not come that is merited by the Son, 
nor is all come that is assured to you by 
the Holy Spirit ; the best is yet to come. 
Here joy enters into us; there we shall 
enter into joy. Here are promises; 
there performances. Here is laitb; 
there is fruition. Here we' enjoy ^oa 
mediately; there immediately. In hea- 
ven there is a kingdom without cares-a 
throne without a thorn— greatness of state 
without corruption of manners— a trea- 
sure without moths— honour withou 
envy— joy without tears— love witiioui 
jealousy— and days without end ! 

A devout pilgrim travelling to Jeru- 
salem, and on his way visiting many 
superb cities, with their fine ^rT !n 
though he met with many fr»e°°|^JJt 
tertainments, would often say, a „ 
not stay here ; this is not J«"Wiem. 
So do you. Christian, in the midst ot s' 
the delicacies that this world can anor 
you, not only in the way of variety, « 
of plenty, still say of every one of tnero, 
" This is not Jerusalera-this is not h^ 
ven ; these are but tents and tabernacH 
all no better than movables ; ourj^.^^ 
sions are in heaven, where we S"* , t.i 
for ever!" But would you be ^^'e ^ 
for heaven, and do you long to »e '" . ^ 
Be truly thankful, then, for Jesus Chnsr^ 
It is Christ that makes heaven *^^ 
heaven. He that cannot be tbanKi ^^^ 
Jesus Christ, cannot be ^^^^^^'g^the 
heaven, and has no reason to ® P .jj^t 
shall go there at last. Certainly, w^^j^^j^j 
could not endme the presence oi ^.^ 
with his servants in his orn»"*° -^ hig 
have no desire ta--be ^th,wm 
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The Moor-Harrier. 



THE MOOR-HARRIER. 

The barriers are distinguished from 
the buzzards by tbeir tbin and elongated 
tarsi, tbeir slender form of body, and 
their lengthened tail. The third quill- 
feather is the longest ; the texture of the 
plumage is soft and loose, and especially 
full around the face, so as to form a sort 
of ruff approaching to the disc, so con- 
spicuous in the owls. The beak is small 
and compressed. 

The harriers are more acl;ve^%n.<l more 
constantly on the wing than thr ^lizwds ; 
they frequent low and mar*';/ gre^nds, 
where they generally build, concealing 
the nest near the sides of lakes or mo- 
rasses, among the reeds and osiers which 
luxuriate in such situations. Their 
flight is easy, graceful, and buoyant, but 
not rapid; nor do they soar to any 
height, but, like a spaniel, quarter the 
ground (skimming near the surface) 
with great diligence in search of snakes, 
lizards, frogs, and other reptiles, on which 
they chiefly prey, seizing the victim with 
their sharp claws as they pass. Young 
birds are sometimes destroyed, especially 
coots and water-hens. 

The first example is the Moor-harrier, 
{Circus (BruginosuSj Bechst.) The changes 
which this bird undergoes in its plumage, 



according to age, has led to many mis- 
takes, each stage having given rise to 
the supposition of a distinction of species. 
These errors are now corrected. 

As its name implies, the Moor-harrier 
frequents heaths and wild marshy lands, 
being very common in Holland and in 
many other parts of Europe, and not 
unfrequent in the British isles. Its usual 
mode of pursuing its prey is by skimming 
the ground and dropping suddenly on it ; 
f: ogs or other reptiles, as well as small 
quadrupeds, such as moles, mice, and 
young rabbits, are thus unexpectedly 
seized by this silent-winged marauder. 
It builds its nest in tufts of grass, fern, 
or bushes j the eggs being three or four 
in number, of a plain white. When fully 
adult, its colour is as follows : head, 
neck, and breast, pale dull yellowish, 
each feather having a central streak of 
brown ; upper surface brown, the quill- 
feathers being white at their origin and 
black for the rest of their length ; second- 
aries and tail-feathers of an ashy gray ; 
under parts rufous, marked with yellow- 
ish dashes; beak black; cere greenish; 
tarsi yellow ; length, one foot seven or 
eight inches. During the first year, the 
general plumage is of a deep chocolate, 
the feathers of the wing- coverts, quills, 
2a ^ 
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and tail being tipped with lifflft brown ; 
the top of the head and the throat being 
of a yellowish brown. From this stage 
the transition is gradual to that of matu- 
rity. 

The next example is the Hen-harrier, 
(Circus cyaneus.) The difference which 
age produces in the plumage of the har- 
riers in general does not, in the present 
example, end here ; for it exists to such 
an extent between the two sexes, at to 
have caused them, until very lately, to 
have been considered as distinct species ; 
the female having obtained the name of 
the Hen-harrier, and the male that of 
the Ringtail. The Hen-harrier (the name 
now retained) is universally spread over 
Europe ; it occurs also in some parts of 
Africa and of North America ; everywhere 
restricting itself to low, flat lands, moors, 
and heaths. In its manners it has all the 
characters of its tribe. Dr. Richardson 
(see Fauna Boreali- Americana) observes, 
that it is a '' common species on the 
plains of the Saskatchewan, seldom less 
than five or six being in sight at a time, 
each keeping to a particular beat, until 
it had completely examined it. Their 
flight was in general low; but though 
Mr. Drummond and I watched them for 
hours at a time, and lay as still in the 
grass as possible, they invariably rose 
out of gunshot as they passed over our 
heads, and the specimens were procured 
only by lying in ambush near the nest. 
Notwithstanding they appeared to be 
almost constantly on the wing, we sel- 
dom saw them carry anything away ; 
and they seemed on the whole to be less 
successful hunters than the little Falco 
sparverius, or the lazy buzzards, that sat 
watching for their prey on the bough of 
a tree. A small green snake is very 
plentiful in that quarter, and forms a 
considerable portion of the food of this 
bird, whence its Cree name of the * Snake 
Hunter.' The nests that we observed 
were built on the ground, by the sides of 
small lakes, of moss, grass, feathers, and 
hair, and contained from three to five 
eggs, of a smaller size than those of a 
domestic fowl, but similar in shape, and 
having a bluish white colour, without 
spots." 

Colour of adult male : head, neck, and 
the whole of the upper surface of a blueish 
gray, verging into black on the quill- 
feathers ; tail feathers gray, tipped with 
white; tail coverts and whole of the 
under surface white. Bill black, iris and 
tarsi yellow. Length, one foot six inches. 



Colour of adult female : upper surface, 
dull brown, the feathers of the head and 
neck being edged with rufous. Under 
surface of a reddish yellow, with large 
brown longitudinal dashes; the quill- 
feathers are barred externally with brown 
and black, internally with white and 
black. Tail coverts white, with streaks 
of red. Two middle tail feathers barred 
with black and ash-colour, the others 
with reddish yellow and black. Length, 
one foot eight inches. The young of both 
lexee, though much more dull and indis- 
tinct In colour, resemble the female; and 
it is not ttntil after the second year that 
the males begin to assume their charac- 
teristic dress, which is a gradual process, 
and Dot perfect till after two or three 
succtisive moult9» 



OLD HUMPHH^Y'S HIGHLAND TOUR 
CONCLUDED. 

That ancient man has play'd hii part ; * 

His flowery web is spun ; 
His toil, at last, is o'er and past; 

His pleasant work is done. 
With grateful heart he went abroad, 

As cheerful as the day ; 
With sunny mind and grateful heart 

He wends his homeward way. 

On my return from Callander to Glas- 
gow, I had an agreeable fellow-traveller 
in the sherifTs depute for the county of 
Perth, to whom I mentioned the circum- 
stance of the delay, or loss of my trunk, 
and of the long train of inconveniences 
to which it had subjected me. He much 
wished me to pay him a visit at Stirling, 
but I had it not in my power to avail 
myself of his friendly invitation. Our 
converse, on many points, was to me 
highly interesting, and hardly can I err 
in venturing the remark that we were 
mutually pleased with each other. We 
parted at the door of Comries' Hotel, 
Glasgow ; and scarcely had I entered the 
house before my host announced to me 
the arrival of my long-lost trunk. This 
was to me news of no trivial importance. 
A fresh and abundant supply of clothes, 
linen, and shoe-leather, to one who had 
been so long touring in the wet and the 
storm, was a source of great comfort— « 
positive treasure. My trunk, instead of 
being forwarded by mail to Inverness, 
had, for the sake of economy, been con- 
signed by my host at Blair Athol to the 
care of a carrier, and thus had it been 
slowly creeping through the country, fol- 
lowing me from one place to another, 
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while I was sufTering the greatest incon- 
venience for want of the comforts it con- 
tained. 

A little to the south of Glasgow, on 
the Clyde, stands the rojal burgh of 
Rutherglen. " Near the town is a kind 
of lane, known by the name of Din's 
Dikes, which is connected with the his- 
tory of the unhappy queen Mary. Her 
majesty, during the battle of Langside, 
stood on a rising ground, about a mile 
from Kutherglen; and upon seeing her 
army give way, she commenced her pre- 
ci^tate flight to the south. Din's Dikes 
lay in her way, — and there two rustics, 
who were cutting grass, threatened to 
hew her in pieces with their scythes, if 
she did not surrender ; but she was in- 
stantly rescued from those savages, and 
proceeded towards Galloway." 

Further up the Clyde is Bothwell 
Castle, — a magnificent ruin of princely 
grandeur, formed of polished red free- 
stone, round which the broad and deep 
river makes a fine sweep. Often have 
the old Walls given back the tones of the 
minstrel^i harp, often have they rung 
with the boisterous mirth of feudal 
revelry. Power has there lifted its 
strong arm in strife, and pageantry 
wielded the lance in the tourney; but 
Time, with its withering touch, has 
crumbled the walls, and desolation been 
busy with its towers. 

*• Bothwell Church is an old Gothic 
structure, covered with large polished 
stones, laid over an arched roof. The 
date of its erection is unknown ; but the 
Douglas arms, quartered with the Royal 
arms, are upon one of the windows, in 
allusion, probably, to the marriage of the 
eafl of Douglas with the daughter of 
Christian, the sister of king Robert 
Bruce." 

The superb pile of Hamilton Palace, 
with its portico of Corinthian pillars, 
lofty pediments, extended wings, and 
noble picture-gallery, attracts much at- 
tention ; and so does the villa of Baru- 
clttitfa, with its terraced garden over- 
hanging the Avon. 

" The banks of the Avon are bold and 
craggy, often wooded to the water's edge, 
with here and there a shapeless rock 
jutting forth its bald front through the 
trees. The channel or dell is from 200 
to 300 feet in depth ; and the water is seen 
at the bottom struggling and foaming over 
its rocky bed. The scenery is the finest of 
the kind, being superior to that of Roslin, 
to which it bears a great resemblance. 



The battle of Drumclog was fought near 
the head of this romantic vale, on the 
first Sunday of June, 1679; on which 
occasion the Covenanters obtained a 
glorious triumph over Graham of Claver- 
house, who had under his command 200 
chosen horsemen, while the Covenanters, 
suddenly surprised in conventicle, were 
only 200 foot and 50 horse, all indif- 
ferently armed. Claverhouse lost thirty- 
six of his men, the Covenanters only six." 

It was my wish to visit the Falls of the 
Clyde, and Lanark, and the Cartland 
Crags, and Ayr ; but the wish was a vain 
one. How true it is that *' the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled 
with hearing," Eccles. i. 8. We are 
much more disposed to sigh for what we 
have not, than to rejoice for what we 
possess; and to lament the sights we 
have lost, rather than exult over those 
we have secured. 

The Fall of Stonebyres, I am told, is 
very magnificent, thundering down, after 
rain, in full force, a depth of eighty feet. 
Bonniton Linn cataract flings itself like 
an avalanche into a boiling abyss. Dun- 
dafl* Linn, though not large, is beautiful ; 
and Corra Linn, scattered by projecting 
rocks into three falls, is magnificent in 
the extreme : 

The crystal flood, the foam, the roar; 
The rocky bed, the castled shore ; 
And trees and shrubs in every part, 
Entrance the stranger's eye and heart. 

If tradition be true, a frightened horse, 
with a daughter of one of the ancient 
kings of Scotland, named Corra, on his 
back, plunged from the head of the Fall 
into the gulf below ; from which circum- 
stance arises the name of Corra Linn. 
As I have elsewhere said, vast is the 
flood that descends ; but what is it to the 
waters of the mighty ocean ? And what 
is the ocean in size, compared with the 
world? And what is the world, when 
contrasted with the universe? How 
great and infinite, then, the power of the 
almighty Maker of them all, the bounti- 
ful Bestower of all our blessings ! With 
what mingled awe and wonder and 
thankfulness should we regard his won- 
drous works and his holy word I How 
ardent should be our gratitude, and how 
loud should be our praise I 

The Cartland Crags are on the river 
Mouse, which forces its way through an 
extraordinary chasm, formed by some 
strange convulsion. The craggy barriers 
are fearful, rising to a height of 400 feet. 

On entering a railroad-carriage|^ after 

2a2 
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leaving Comries' Hotel, I was soon in 
Edinburgh ; which place I quitted on the 
following morning, for a ride of about 
four hundred miles to London. As we 
whirled on through Haddington, in the 
neighbourhood where the battle of Pres- 
ton Pans was fought, I could not but 
think of the miseries of war. It was at 
the field of Preston Pans that colonel 
Gardiner was dismounted from his horse 
by the stroke of a Highlander's scythe, 
and then dispatched with a blow from a 
broadsword. Poor Gardiner ! — Is that a 
fit death-bed for a Christian man, where 
there are wrath-inflamed eyes, and anger- 
burning hearts, and brandished weapons, 
and red reeking hands, and "confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood ? '* 

As we hurried on, many a striking 
scene, both on the land and sea, arrested 
my attention. The Scottish homesteads 
and farms appeared in excellent order, 
with cornstacks in abundance around 
them, but it would take half a dozen 
Scottish cornstacks, at least, to equal in 
size one of ours in England. 

At Berwick- on-T weed we were at no 
great distance from Norham Castle and 
Flodden Field, though I had no oppor- 
tunity of paying a visit to either of them. 
The fight at Flodden was disastrous to 
the English, and still more so to the 
Scotch. 

I am always glad either to beg, borrow, 
or steal the account of a battle given by 
another, rather than attempt to describe 
it in my own words. For this reason I 
shall now quote from the "Guide Book." 

" In the reign of Robert Bruce, Nor- 
ham Castle was besieged by the Scotch, 
who raised two forts against it, one at 
the church, the other at Upsetlington ; 
but it was bravely and successfully 
defended by sir Thomas Gray, its go- 
vernor. In 1513, it surrendered to 
James iv., who, after demolishing its 
outworks, and ravaging the country 
round, took up a position at Flodden, six 
miles distant, near the river Till, where 
was fought, on the 9th of September, 
1513, that fatal battle, in which he fell 
with the flower of his nobility. The 
Scottish army was placed on Flodden 
ridge, and the English at Barmoorwood, 
on the opposite side of the Till. In the 
moraing, the English crossed the Till by 
Twizel Bridge, and their rear by a ford a 
mile higher up, and drew up with their 
rear to the Tweed and facing the Scotch, 
who, setting fire to their tents, rushed 
down, under cover of the smoke, to 



secure the eminence on whicli Brank- 
stone is built. Surrey commanded the 
English centre, his two sons the right, 
Stanley the left, and lord Dacre the 
horse reserve. Huntly commanded the 
Scotch on the left, which at first gained 
some advantages; but the Borderers 
began to plunder, when the left division 
of the English attacked the Scotch, and 
routing their right, under Lennox and 
Argyle, fell on the centre, which wa? 
already pressed hard by Surrey. Night 
separated the combatants, — the Scotch 
lost 10,000, and the English about 6,000 
men. A fiill view of the field may be 
got from a hillock behind the position of 
the English right wing. An unhewn 
stone, called the * King's stone,' marks 
the place where the king fell." 

A second-class carriage is often en- 
tered by poor working men, who sit for 
the time in silence, as. if ^ they were 
tabooed, or interdicted, and feeling any- 
thing but kindly towards their better- 
dressed fellow-travellers. A civil remark 
made to such,^ men, or an inquiry about 
anything they understand, has almost 
always an excellent effect, if it be made 
not in a patronizing, condescending 
spirit ; but with frankness, friendliness, 
and kindness. If I have any insight 
into the heart, any knowledge of human 
character, then am I sure that half a 
dozen such menleft the carriage in which 
I travelled, with more self-respect, and 
with more kindly feelings towards me, 
than they would have felt, had I not 
accosted them with civility. There 
should be a kindly feeling between all 
classes. A proud man may undervalue 
the remark, but a wise man will not 
despise it. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne we were con- 
veyed in omnibuses from one part of the 
railroad to another. As we passed the 
old church, a gentleman sitting opposite 
me remarked that there were many ex- 
cellent clergymen and ministers in New- 
castle. I did not doubt the truth of his 
remark, but observing that the church 
clock was at least three or four hours 
behind time, I directed his attention to 
it, expressing a hope that the finger in 
the pulpit pointed more correctly than 
the finger of the dial. 

The latter part of my journey I tra- 
velled alone, reviewing the past. Scdl- 
tish scenes came before me in all their 
immensity, sterility, solitude, and sub- 
limity. VVhat interesting seasons had I 
passed, conversing with ple^ant com« 
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panions, and musing by myself at even- 
tide by lonely lochs and solitary places, 
hearing no sound but my own breath and 
the hum of the sharded beetle wheeling 
around me his " drony flight," — and was 
at last returning home. 

A tourist who is ready to endure as 
well as enjoy, and to achieve as well as 
undertake, will find Scotland a fair field 
of enterprise. She has very much that 
will arrest his attention; Edinburgh, 

i Glasgow, and Perth among her cities ; 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
Blackness among her castles ; and Ban- 
nockbum, Stirling, SherifFmuir, and 
Culloden among her battle-plains. Let 
Ben Macdhui, Ben Nevis, Braeriach, 
Cairngorm, Benlawers, and Ben y Gloe 
speak for her mountains ; Loch Fine, 
Loch Awe, Loch Linne, Loch Lomond, 
and Loch Katrine for her lakes; and 
Glencoe, Glennevis, Glentilt, Glencroe, 
and Glenfinlas for her glens. Go to the 
Isles of Lewis, Skye, Mull, Staffa, and 
lona ; to the forests of Athol and Glen- 
artney ; to the Passes of jLeny, Cattle, 
and Killiecrankie ; and to the Falls of 
the Bruar, Clyde, Tummel, Foyer, and 
Aberfeldy, and say. if your eye has not 
sparkled with emotion, and your heart 

I bounded with unusual delight I 

I After hurrying onwards for a day and 

a night, I arrived at home in peace, with 
an exulting spirit, and a heart brimfuU 

i and running over with thankfulness for 
the pleasure I had partaken, and the 

[ preservation which had been mercifully 
extended to me as a tourist. I had seen 
much of Scotland, and breathed a bless- 
ing upon her from her highest hills and 

V • gloomiest glens ; I had companionized 
with kindred spirits, drunk deeply of the 
cup of enjoyment, and revelled in the 
goodly and glowing scenes that had been 
spread around me. Oh that we were 
half as much in earnest for heaven, as 
determined tourists are for the brow of 
Ben Nevis or Ben Lomond ! If, as pil- 
grims to the city with the golden gates, 
we had half the zeal, perseverance, and 
consistency that ardent tourists manifest, 
how many stumbling-blocks should we 
remove from our paths! How many 

^ lions in the way would be slain ! Tour- 
ists are not ashamed of their object, but 
rather make it known, and encourage 
15thers to pursue it-as well as themselves. 
They dress like tourists, thi<nk like tour- 
ists, talk like tourists, and act like tour- 
ists ; but do we, as Christian pilgrims, do 
the same ? Shame upon us ! shame upon 



us! The tourist grasps his staff, and 
despite of wind and weather, journeys 
onward. The wind may blow, and the 
rain may fall ; the bog may be dangerous, 
and the mountain steep ; but he battles 
with the rude elements, threads a path- 
way through the shaking quagmire, toils 
up the towering mountain, winning his 
way to its very crown, on which he 
stands, waving his cap exultingly, with 
some high-growing plant in his bosom, 
and success and triumph in his heart. 
Animated by the picture, let us go for- 
ward ! Heaven is before us ! On ! 
Christian, on! Win thy way courage- 
ously, exultingly, successfully, triumph- 
antly, strengthened by almighty power, 
and upheld by everlasting arms ! 



" THIS MAN RECEIVETH SINNERS." 

I REMEMBER ouc sermou which seemed 
to me nearer the perfection of preaching, 
than any that I nave ever heard before 
or since. The preacher was one of my 
most valued friends. He is one of the 
most eloquent men this age has produced; 
but there was nothing of wh^t the world 
calls eloquence in that sermon. It was 
rather the preaching of one who, like 
the great apostle, had thrown aside every 
advantage which belonged to himself or 
to his peculiar gifts — all eloquence and 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, and 
was determined to know nothing among 
his hearers, but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified. 

The church in which I heard this ser- 
mon, had been lately built in the heart 
of a district in London, inhabited by the 
most abandoned characters — a locality 
reckoned hardly safe in open day. In 
walking thither, we had to pass through 
one street in particular, filled with dens 
of iniquity of various kinds. I have 
seen there, for instance, hundreds of silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs, of all colours and 
patterns, hung out openly for sale, fur- 
nished, it is well known, from the spoils 
of the pickpockets. There stood that 
quiet sanctuary ; its open doors and free 
seats, inviting the very refuse and dregs 
of society to come in, and hear the full 
free offer of pardon and grace to the 
vilest and to the worst; and there, in the 
midst of a mixed multitude, hanging with 
breathless attention on his deep and 
solemn voice, stood that earnest preacher 
of the word, which had melted and trans- 
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formed his own inmost beart — ^pleading 
as for his own soul, with the souls of 
those that heard him. We had come 
from a distance, and the sermon had 
already commenced when we entered the 
church. The Scripture on which he was 
preaching, was perhaps the most appro- 
priate that he could have chosen for such 
a place and such a people—*' This man re- 
ceiveth sinners!" Luke xv. 2. The words 
were frequently on his lips ; the spirit of 
those words breathed in every tone of his 
voice, which was broken and trembling 
at times with deep emotion, and in every 
change of his expressive countenance. 
Christ Jesus was All, and in all, in that 
sermon ; his name was truly there as 
ointment poured forth, and '' the whole 
house was filled with the odour of the 
ointment." The preacher spoke of that 
glorious Redeemer as the human, tender, 
sympathizing friend and brother of the 
wretched sinner — the outcast — the lost — 
the dead in trespasses and sins. He 
dwelt upon the gentleness and kindness 
of the Lord Jesus, and seemed as one 
pouring balm into the wounds of the 
broken-hearted, and meeting the cold 
repulsive hardness of the hardened, with 
all the tenderness of his Master's incon- 
ceivable love. 

He described the whole mission and 
character of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
embodied in those touching words : 
" This man receiveth sinners." He 
enlarged upon the Divine simplicity of 
the salvation of the gospel of the grace 
of God — a full, free offer of forgiveness 
to every one who will call upon the name 
of the Lord. He invited all to come and 
buy, without money, and without price. 
He met the earnest anxious cry of the 
despairing, trembling wretch — "What 
must I do to be saved ? " with that full 
yet concise epitome of the whole gospel, 
'* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved." Of all his hearers, 
perhaps few could enter more entirely 
and more heartily, into the spirit of his 
application of the words which he had 
made the subject of his address, than 
myself. Those words had but a short 
time before penetrated into the depths 
of my own heart, and filled my whole 
soul with humble and adoring love. I 
had met with this passage in the life of 
the godly Charles, of Bala, and the words 
had left an impression, never I trust to 
be effaced ; the passage is this, '* The 
following words have been much im- 
pressed upon my mind of late, ' This man 



receiveth sinners.' The most invaluable 
words ! Though I should have been pre- 
sumptuously confident, and hypocriti- 
cally religious all my days, yet these 
words take me in, now, in such a man- 
ner, as to leave me no room to escape. 
For ever blessed be the Lord, for Jesus 
Christ! I am sure I find him precious 
to my soul. Had I the same view of 
myself, of my guilt and sin, which I have 
now, without some little discovery of 
Christ, as constituted by the Father an 
all-sufficient Saviour, I should, in a 
degree, feel the misery of the inhabitants 
of hell. — It is heaven on earth," he 
soon after adds, <*to live to Christ. It 
is heaven above to be for ever with 
Him." 

The words of the preacher came sweep- 
ing over the chords of my heart, which 
had so lately trembled beneath the same 
thrilling words, and now every chord 
again responded to them : *' This maD 
receiveth sinners." 

Was there a wretched sinner present 
who caught and clung to this Scripture 
with a more eager, a more earnest grasp, 
than myself? It was indeed — and 1 
deeply felt it — " a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners, of whom I was chief." All around 
me were surely — so I fervently hoped and 
prayed — clinging to the same assurance; 
but the words had produced an insulating 
effect upon me. Was not I, in my own 
eyes, the chief of sinners? and did not 
the fact which I, by the Holy Spirit, 
was enabled to realize for myself, pierce 
and penetrate into the very depths of my 
soul? Had not my own sin, my own base, 
vile ingratitude to Him, who suffered all 
for me, made me the most miserable 
wretch on earth ; and yet had not the 
love of that dying Redeemer, that Divine 
and ever-living Mediator, filled my heart 
with joy ? Was ever love like thine, 
most gentle and most gracious Jesus! 
Thou man of sorrows ! Thou, of whom 
it has been so finely said, that " Sorrow 
was thine element, because sin was 
ours;" it was in this humbled, softened, 
penetrated frame, that I also bung upon 
the words of that most persuasive 
preacher. 

" Then drew near unto Him," he said, 
" all the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him." 

" Imagine," he added, " such acongre- 
gation as is described in these few words. 
Elsewhere we find publicans associated 
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with one particular class of sinners — 
* publicans and harlots/ ' All the pub- 
licans and sinners drew near/ a company 
of thieves, sabbath-breakers, drunkards, 
revellers, harlots, the refuse of the popu- 
lation of that great city, the very dregs 
of degraded and disgusting humanity, 
men and women who would have fled 
with terror from the approach of a police- 
officer. Behold, they gather together, 
they collect in groups, they stand, they 
draw near, they hearken to the words of 
Jesus ! Instead of repelling such crea- 
tures from him, instead of withdrawing 
himself from such a wretched company, 
and receiving with complacency the more 
respectable members of the community, 
behold, 'He receives sinners.' Never 
man recoiled from the touch of contami- 
nation with such purity as this man : 
never man was so * boly, harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners,' as this man : 
yet see — * this man receiveth sinners.' " 
The conclusion of the sermon was ex- 
tremely touching. 

** And what a glorious thing it is, my 
dear brethren, to set this truth before 
men — to see the poor trembling creatures 
astonished by the kindness with which 
the gospel addresses them. I have seen 
such: I have seen such persons as are 
here described — ' publicans and sinners,' 
followed into their haunts of vice by a 
minister of the gospel — not to be up- 
braided because of their transgressions — 
(ah, he mistakes his office who upbraids 
such sinners !) — but to be addressed with 
kindness, to be astonished by the love 
and tenderness of Christ's ambassador, 
telling them, * I did not come to find 
fault with you ; nay, nay, do not mistake 
me, do not be offended and drive me 
from your cellar or your garret in anger : 
I came not to reprove your vices : nay, 
I came to tell you that God loves you, 
just as you are : he does : < he so loved' 
a world like you, that he gave his Son 
to die for it ; now look upon him ; 
*b«lieve, and live.' Brethren, I have seen 
many a rugged brow softened by such 
treatment. I have seen many a hardened 
sinner, ready on the first appearance of 
the visitor to turn away with a harshness 
of spirit that would have revolted from 
rebuke, induced to look up, induced to 
raise his eyes by a kind tone of voice 
Addressed to him, and on seeing a kind 
expression of countenance also, I have 
seen the tear start into that eye unused 
to weep. I have seen, in some of our 
naanofacturing districts, the filthy cheek 



where the smoke had been long gather- 
ing, and that was unused to be washed, 
furrowed indeed with the trickling tears ; 
I have seen that man relenting under the 
gentle tenderness of a manifesting of 
Christ's love to him and to his family, 
until, to hide his emotion, under the 
address of the ministering visitor, he has 
clasped one of his children to his boaom, 
and hid his face in his child's clothes, 
that he might avoid the observation of 
the kind friend who was addressing him. 
Yes, and I have seen a whole family 
melt with tears upon such an occasion ; 
I have seen the wife's ardent anxiety that 
he might be reclaimed from his evil 
ways, and that the house of God, instead 
of the scenes of vice, might be bis haunt 
on the Lord's-day. I have seen her drop 
on her knees in a kind of rapture, with 
the instantaneous ejaculation, * Oh, God ! 
hear the minister's prayer.' Oh, we want 
to multiply such scenes as these." 

I have attempted to give some idea of 
parts of that remarkable sermon ; but it 
is impossible to do justice to the simple 
and touching scene which he brought 
before us ; it was truth, it was nature ; it 
needed nothing, audit would have gained 
nothing from any ornament of man's 
eloquence. It was evidently the genuine 
effect produced by the faithful preaching 
of one, who was determined not to know 
anything among his hearers, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified ; one who was 
honoured of God, because his speech and 
his preaching was not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom ; but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. The 
love of Christ shed abroad by the Holy 
Spirit, in his own heart, was the sweet 
and powerful constraint which had urged 
him to speak of that love with such per- 
suasive winningness to the hearts of 
others. — " Facts in a Clergyman's Life,'* 
by the Rev, C, B. Tayler. 
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No. I. 

There is a great difference in the time 
occupied by various plants in arriving at 
maturity, and generally corresponding, 
in some measure, to the rapidity or slow- 
ness of growth, is the fugitive or perma- 
nent nature of their existence. Many a 
tall and noble product of the forest will 
occupy long years ere, from a sapling, it 
stands forth a lofty tree ; and the sun of 
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Slimmer and the storm of winter sball 
smile upon it, or rave among its branches 
for ages, and yet it shall wear the ver- 
dure of youth and the promise of beauty 
and majesty for ages yet to come. But 
the mushroom at its foot springs up, 
perchance, in a night, and to-morrow's 
sun shall not set ere it has gone. 

Of all the tribes of vegetation, there is 
none which grow with half the rapidity 
of the fungi. When their seeds have 
fallen on some parasitic soil congenial to 
their growth, a few hours will often suf- 
fice to produce a luxuriant multitude. 
Some weeks between their germination 
and maturity is the greatest period of 
time which they ever occupy, and hours 
or days are more often the term of their 
duration. Withering observes of one of 
these plants, that he put a young fungus 
into water, and covered it with a glass 
bell, and that it grew three inches and a 
quarter in twelve hours. It has been 
proved of other species that a plant in- 
creases between sixty and seventy mil- 
lions of cells in a minute. Their seeds, 
too, are so small and fine, that even the 
finest powder cannot compare to them ; 
but they seem rather like vapour, and 
how infinitely numerous are they ! Each 
plant of some of our smallest fungi, the 
smut on the corn, for example, is said by 
Frier to produce upwards of 10,000,000 
seedp, or sporules, as the botanist calls 
them. What wonder, then, that the 
blight on the corn-field should rapidly 
destro}^ all the hopes of the agriculturist, 
and wither away the rich corn in the 
ear! 

The plants of the mushroom tribe are 
formed of cells combined in various forms 
in the different plants. It consists of an 
immense number of species, and may be 
said to occupy the lowest station of the 
vegetable kingdom. Indeed, the fungi 
were, by many earlier botanists, thought 
to be animal productions ; and one writer 
considered them the work of insects ; — 
others regarded them as occupying a 
station intermediate between plants and 
animals. 

^ This tribe of plants are mostly para- 
sitic either upon decayed or decaying 
animal substances, or upon dead or some- 
times on living vegetables. Manjr of the 
smaller species, especially, spring up 
among mucous or slimy substances ; — 
hence Pliny and the older naturalists 
believed that they were produced, in 
■°"1« unaccountable manner, without 
seeds, by the slime of putrifying vegeta- 



tion. Clusius, a French botanist in 1600, 
controverted this notion, and proved the 
fungus to be a perfect plant; and many 
subsequent naturalists confirmed his opi- 
nions until, in our own times, the fungi 
have been well investigated, and made 
the subject of long and careful study of 
some of our eminent (Mtanists, as Sower- 
by. Hooker, and Crreville, who have 
cleared away the old mists in which Uie 
subject was enveloped, and brought to 
light many interesting facts respecting 
this tribe of the vegetable kingdom. 

The fungus tribe includes, in addition 
to those plants well known as mushrooms, 
and those familiarly called toadstools in 
England, and paddocks in Scotland, a vast 
variety of other plants, as the puff-bsdls and 
their allies, and those vegetable bodies 
differing in consistence from a watery pulp 
to a creamy or powdery substance, as 
moulds or blights. If bread, cheese, or 
fruits be kept too long, their surfaces or 
cavities become crowded with an im- 
mense number of congregated and perfect 
plants, so small as to be imperceptible to 
the eye, except when in numbers, and 
constituting the mouldiness which ren- 
ders these aliments unwholesome. The 
cornfield has its pest in the smut and 
the scorch brand — the blights and blasts 
which are to the farmer a source of dread, 
and the names of which still seem to 
recall the ancient superstitions, when men 
believed that plants were branded or 
scorched by some planetary influence, 
and that the dews of night fell from the 
stars. The timber has its dry-rot in the 
minute fungusr so destructive to its exist- 
ence ; the dead leaves of the forest are 
covered with fungi, whicb seem like a 
stiff froth or foam ; the roller wood is 
besmeared with them, as with a mass of 
cream, or crowded with them as with 
small tubercles ;^and] the rose and the 
violet, and others of our fairest flowers, 
and the poplar, and the sycamore, and 
some of our goodliest trees, have their 
little tuft blights thickly studded on their 
leaves, betokening that mischief is at 
work on their structure, but presenting, 
on examination, forms so beautiful, that 
we are lost in wonder and admiration as 
we behold them. There is no doubt that 
many of the fungi have a meteoric origin. 
Some of the blights which occur on the 
leaves of plants are stated to have on 
one occasion suddenly overrun all the 
leaves of pines on the side next the wind, 
in the neighbourhood of Dresden ; and 
in August, 1830, the sails and masts of a 
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sbip at Stockbolm were instantaneously 
covered with minute productions, which 
were doubtless meteoric. The cobweb- 
like substances which, in early spring 
mornings, coyer the grass of the meadow, 
and make us pause to wonder how the 
spiders can haye wrought so large an 
embroidery since last evening, when we 
gazed on the field, are thought, too, by 
Frier, to be of a meteoric nature. The 
fungus plants belong to the genus rhizo- 
morpha, some of which vegetate between 
the bark and trunks of trees ; others in 
coal-mines, or in wine cellars, among saw* 
dust, are remarkable for their luminous 
appearance in the dark. They are the 
glow-worms of the vegetable kingdom, 
and their brilliance increases with the 
temperature of the mines. Dr. Lindley 
observes of some, remarkable for their 
phosphorescent properties, " In the coal- 
mines near Dresden, the species are 
described as giving those places the air 
of an enchanted castle : the roofs, walls, 
and pillars are entirely covered with them, 
their beautiful light almost dazzling the 
eye.*' 

Few except those who have been ac- 
customed to give some attention to the 
fungus tribe of plants, have any idea of 
the exceeding beauty of some of its species. 
We walk abroad in our fields and woods, 
and we mark the feathery grasses as they 
tremble and bow before the passing breeze, 
which at the same time, by robbing the 
fiower of its odour, or breathing on the 
trees till they whisper to us some tones 
of melody, awakens our attention, too, to 
the lovely blossom or the verdant bough. 
Now and then, indeed, the bright orange- 
coloured fungus on the fallen tree, or the 
ivory ball which springs up among the moss 
under our footsteps, calls on us to admire 
its beauty. Yet, for brilliance of colour- 
ing, no tribe of plants in nature can equal 
the mushrooms. The scarlet of the poppy 
is not so rich, the whiteness of the lily 
not so dazzling, the blush of the rose not 
so delicate as are the tints to be found in 
the fungus. Sometimes the whole plant 
is tinged with brilliant hue; at other 
times, the cup is bright with one colour, 
and the stalk which upholds it, or the 
gills which lie under its canopy, have one 
or more varieties of tint. Some are of 
deep violet hue, others of dark mulberry 
colour, or pale amethyst. One common 
species is 'Covered on a summer morning 
with a bloom like that of a plumb, and 
looks as if strewed with spangles ; while 
OI16 which grows on wet gravel, where 



there is no grass, has its deep claret- 
coloured stem covered with a white 
hoariness, which may be easily rubbed off. 
Some are of a rich cinnamon colour, and 
many are variously spotted, and glitter 
in crimson and gold. Springing, as the 
fimgi do, from decayed substances, they 
are often deemed disgusting, yet the 
botanist finds them interesting and beau- 
tiful, while they are performing valuable 
purposes in the wise arrangements of the 
Creator. Those putrescent substances 
which would fill the air with impurities, 
and bring unhealthy effluvia to those 
within the sphere of their influence, are 
not thus left to generate disease. In 
many cases, we find the insect tribe doing 
their duty in removing them ; in others, 
we see the fungi doing the same office, 
and equally deserving the name so often 
given to those insects which feed on cor- 
ruption, " the scavengers of nature." 
These vegetables rend the tissues of the 
objects on which they arise, and by con- 
verting the woody fibres of dead trees 
and branches into a softer and more 
liquid substance, they accelerate the 
progress of dissolution ; while by a pro- 
cess of chemistry of which we under- 
stand but little, they elaborate the 
mass of decay into forms of life and 
brilliance. 

It has been observed that some of the 
fungus tribe are jelly-like, or soft sub- 
stances; but many, as the mushrooms 
and toadstools, vary from a delicate, brit- 
tle, fragile texture, to one which is hard 
and tough. Some fungi are full of watery 
substance; others, as they grow older, 
are like leather. Some in the process of 
decay are charged with a powder, and 
easily dispersed ; and some others gra- 
dually turn into a black liquor, like ink. 
Their forms are very various, some being 
only a single filament, others compounded 
— and many are but simple globules. A 
large number, as the agaric and boletm, 
have a cap growing on the top of a stalk ; 
and this cap is flat, or conical, or globu- 
lar, or it may be curled and split into 
various forms, or of a semicircular shape, 
with its flat side attached to the stem of 
the tree on which it grows. Many fungi 
are vapid and tasteless ; others leave a 
roughness on the tongue and throat after 
tasting them in their raw state. One 
species, the aromatic agaric of our woods, 
has, when first tasted, a strong but plea- 
sant savour of peppermint; but it is 
scarcely removed from the tongue, when 
a roughness arises, which affects^ the 
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throat and palate fbr lome time after- 
wards. 

The most commoDly-known genug of 
the miishrooin tribe^ as well as that which 
contains some of the most handsome 
plants, and many eatahle species, is the 
agaric, Aboye one thousand species of 
this genus have been described by bota- 
nists. The common mushroom of our 
meadows — ^the field agaric — ^is very ex- 
tensively used in this country in the pre- 
paration of catsup, and is also frequently 
eaten when roasted with butter. Some 
dislike exists to the use of this mushroom 
as food, as it is considered by many 
writers as poisonous under some circum- 
stances, as when gathered from a river 
side, or any other damp situation. That the 
neighbourhood of water will render many 
plants, otherwise wholesome, of a noxious 
property, is certain ; yet, when we con- 
sider how often this mushroom is eaten 
in this country, and how few well- ascer- 
tained cases of its poison are recorded, it 
seems probable that those who have suf- 
fered from its effects have either eaten 
this vegetable immoderately, or have had 
some constitutional peculiarity which 
rendered the food unwholesome to them. 
Our common mushroom grows frequently 
on pasture lands in England, and is found 
all over Europe, as well as in the northern 
regions of Asia and Africa, and in North 
America. Rich sloping pastures are the 
lands on which it is most abundant, and 
its general diameter is about six or seven 
inches, though plants have been gathered 
which weighed more than a pound. The 
gills of this plant are of a pinkish red, 
gradually changing to a liver colour as it 
grows older. Its cap is covered with a 
pale brownish skin, but the fleshy part is 
white, and the stem solid. When these 
mushrooms first appear above ground, 
they are in the shape of globular buttons, 
but their surest indication is their odour, 
which is well known by the mushroom 
gatherer. This is the plant which is 
commonly alluded to when the mushroom 
is spoken of, and it received its name 
from the mouceron of the French, a very 
delicious and eatable kind; — our word 
mushroom is the corruption of this. 

The St. George's mushroom is very 
similar to the common field species, but 
its cap is more yellow and tough. This 
is the largest of all the British agarics, 
and it has been found on the sea-coast of 
Cornwall, while in the young globular 
state, as large as a potatoe, and the full- 
grown plant measuring eighteen inches 



aeroM, making the anormous drcamfiBr- 
ence of fifty-four inches. The stem was 
as thick as a man^s wrist. Dr. Withering 
mentions that a plant of this kiad wfts 
found in an old hot*bed in a garden ia 
Birmingham, which weighed fourteea 
pounds. Parkinson says of this fungus, 
that it was called the St. George's mush- 
room because it springs up at about the 
time of St. George's day. It is very 
inferior in flavour to our common mush- 
room. 

The champignon, or meadow musb- . 
room, is much eaten on the continent; 
but its similarity to some poisonous spe- 
cies, as well as the damp places on which 
it grows, renders caution necessary with 
respect to its use. Another agaric, called 
the tall mushroom, is sometimes sold in 
the London market It is a native of 
our hedge-banks, and is more spoogy ia 
its substance than the common species. 
The twisted mushroom, so called because 
its stem assumes while drying a twisted 
form, is also regarded as wholesome. It 
is of a leathery texture, and has, there- 
fore, been considered indigestible, and 
recommended to be used in the form of 
powder, for which it seems well suited, 
as its flavour is higher than that of the 
common mushroom. Professor Martyn 
stated that he had eaten this mushroom 
for forty years without injury, and was 
unable to detect the leather-like tough- 
ness which was said to belong to it This 
species should be gathered before it ii 
fully grown, and early in the morning; 
and it requires some care in preparing it 
for the table. It makes excellent catsup. 
It is found growing on hedge-banks and 
pasture lands. 

But the handsomest species of all our 
native agaric tribe, and one which is 
well worthy of the name of the Imperial 
Mushroom, by which a botanist has dis- 
tinguished it, is the kind called the Fly 
Mushroom. It is, indeed, so beautiful s 
plant, that it seldom fails to attract notice 
whenever it rises, as it often does, among 
the shady underwood of some of our 
coldest woodlands. It is usually of a 
most brilliant crimson, though sometimes 
of a paler hue. Greville, in his work on 
the cryptogami plants of Scotland, ob- 
serves :— ♦♦ In the highlands of Scotland 
it is impossible not to admire it, as seen 
in long perspective between the trunks of 
the straight fir trees, and should a sun- 
beam penetrate through the dark and 
dense foliage, and rest on iU viWd sur- 
face, an efffect is produced by the chwf 
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of this bumble race wbicb migbt lower 
the pride of many a patrician vegetable." 
It is invariably considered deleterious by 
British botanists, and is, indeed, consi- 
dered one of the most poisonous of a tribe 
containing much virulent poison ; yet the 
Kamtschatdales eat it in their soups and 
sauces, where the mode of cooking seems 
to dissipate its bad effects. It is fre- 
quently, in the northern countries of 
Europe, rubbed over bed-posts and on 
walls, to destroy insects, and, boiled in 
milk, it is placed in dishes and set in 
windows, to attract and poison flies. 

It would be well if this brilliant orna- 
ment of the mushroom tribe were used 
for no other purposes than those men- 
tioned ; but one plant has acquired a 
celebrity as the moucho-more of the Rus- 
siana and Kamtschatdales, and is an arti- 
cle of great request on account of the 
intoxicating nature of its juices. This 
fungus is gathered in Kamtschatka during 
the summer, and being strung in num- 
bers, is hung up or left to dry on the 
ground ; and by the latter means, its 
inebriating principle is more fully pre- 
served. This plant is swallowed whole 
hy the Kamtschatdales, in the form of a 
pill, or it is mixed with the juice of the 
fruit of the bleaberry, which renders it as 
intoxicating as a very strong wine. One 
large, or two small fungi, will produce a 
pleasing dreamy feeling for a whole day ; 
and these poor people, who know not that 
man is responsible to his Maker for the 
full and right use of those faculties by 
which he has been distinguished from the 
inferior creation, enjoy its effects as the 
Turk revels in the delirium produced by 
opium. A quantity of water taken after 
a dose of the mushroom, greatly increases 
its power, and in about two hours after 
swallowing it, an intoxication ensues, 
similar to tliat caused by wine or ardent 
spirits. The countenance becomes flushed 
— the words and actions are no longer 
under control. Sometimes the person 
who has taken this plant becomes insen- 
sible ; at others, the most extraordinary 
activity is exhibited. ** So very exciting," 
says Dr. Langsdorff, ** to the nervous 
system, in many individuals, is this fun- 
gus, that the effects are often very ludi- 
crous. If a person under its influence 
wishes to step over a straw or small stick, 
he takes a stride or a jump sufficient to 
clear the trunk of a tree ; a talkative 
person cannot keep silence or secrets, and 
oae fond of music is perpetually singing." 
Sach conduct would awaken unmixed 



mirth in any who did not know or who 
forgot the sin and evil of drunkenness ; 
but the Christian must ever remember 
that *^ Fools make a mock at sin." The 
Kamtschatdales personify this mushroom ; 
and if, when under its influence, they 
commit suicide, or rush into any other 
crime, they pretend that they only obey 
the command of the moucho-more. When 
about to murder a fellow-creature, they 
render themselves insensible to feeling 
by drinking this juice; but too large a 
dose will produce violent spasmodic 
effects. This plant is also taken medi- 
cinally, and used externally as a remedy 
for bodily suffering. 

Scarcely less beautiful than the fly 
agaric is the large pale pink fungus called 
the Caesar mushroom, which, as it grows 
older, turns to a rich orange and buff 
tint, while its gills are of a beautiful 
golden yellow. It is very common in 
Italy, and occasionally found in Britain 
among plantations of trees. In the ntar- 
kets of Italy it is often exposed for sale 
as food ; but English writers say of it, 
that it is eatable, but not agreeable in 
flavour. The various modes of dressing 
mushrooms, however, in countries where 
they are much eaten, not only renders 
them more palatable, but lessens their 
deleterious properties. Thus the poi- 
sonous agaric of the olive is eaten in the 
Cevennes after many washings and pick- 
ling; and salt and vinegar are said to 
render some most highly poisonous agu" 
rics safe and wholesome. A French 
officer and his wife were killed by eating 
for breakfast some mushrooms of a 
poisonous species, while other persons re- 
siding in the same house were unhurt by 
them, — a circumstance which Dr. Lindley 
thinks may be accounted for by the dif- 
ferent manner in which they were cooked 
by the persons who partook of them. It 
is known that the Russians universally 
prepare plants of the fungus tribe for the 
table by previously salting them; and 
these people feed with safety on one of 
our most poisonous mushrooms, by placing 
a large number in casks, with a quantity 
of salt, in which way they preserve them 
for winter use. But, with all precautions, 
the mushroom is a dangerous class of 
plants on which to make experiments in 
diet. That great botanist, professor 
L. C. Richard, who well knew the dis- 
tinctions between the different fungi, and 
had well studied the properties of the 
whole tribe, was so fully assured of its 
deleterious nature, that he would e^t no 
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mushrooms except such as had been 
reared on garden beds. The large pink 
mushroom, which, as we have said, is 
eaten in Italy, was long considered to be 
that described by Pliny, and celebrated 
by Juvenal and Martial. This was be- 
lieved to be the mushroom used by Agrip- 
pina to poison her husband, the emperor 
Claudius Csesar ; but Dr. Withering thinks 
that the kind really intended by the an- 
cient writers was the saffron-coloured 
agaric found in the pine woods of Scot- 
land, and in some parts of England, and 
called the delicious mushroom. This 
plant certainly possesses very luscious 
qualities, and is universally liked. Sir 
J. £. Smith saw a great quantity of these 
mushrooms for sale in the Marseilles 
market, and they are very plentiful in 
the woods both of France and Italy. 
This plant is not attractive in appearance, 
but its flavour is described as resembling 
that of muscles. Nero, for whose sake 
the guilty Agrippina murdered her hus- 
band, called it *' food for gods," because, 
after death, Claudius Caesar was made 
one of the many gods of pagan Rome. 
It was said by Pliny, that after this cir- 
cumstance, the Romans almost discarded 
the use of mushrooms as food ; but if so, 
this was not of long continuance. 

A very beautiful and delicate species 
of agaric, but one which is very rare, is 
that called the Alpine amanita, which is 
found in the Scottish woods. Dr. Gre- 
ville says of this elegant white fungus : 
" It is the most Alpine species which 
I know. It grows on the bleak summits 
of the loftiest Grampians, and really 
enlivens the few turfy spots which occur 
in these desert regions by its symmetry 
and extreme whiteness. In its yoimg 
state, it is completely enveloped in a 
smooth wrapper, and looks like a pigeon's 
%gg scarcely rising above the dark moss." 
After bursting its wrapper, this plant 
advances quickly to maturity, uninjured 
by winds or the snow with which it is 
covered, even in the middle of August. 
There it blooms, often unseen by human 
eye, yet proving the care of the God 
who formed it. 



" Ye living plants that skirt the eternal frost I 
Ye -wild goats, sporting round the eagle's nest I 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds I 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise I" 



A. P. 



THE DALADA RELIC, OR, TOOTH OP 
BUDDHA. 

The Dalada relic is placed in the 
principal temple at Kandy, which is 
attached to what was the palace of the 
Kandian monarch ,* in fact the Dalada 
Malegawa was the domestic wihare of 
the royal family. This temple is con- 
sidered by all Buddhists as the most 
sacred in the island of Ceylon, from the 
fact that the Dalada relic, or tooth of 
Buddha, is enshrined within its walls; 
and during the reigns of tiie kings of 
Kandy the people flocked from all parts 
of the island to worship the relic, on the 
various occasions of its public exhibi- 
tion. The time for the exhibition of the 
Dalada was named by the monarch, and 
the nation looked upon that period as 
one of rejoicing; the chiefs flocked to 
the capital, attended by numerous fol- 
lowers ; elephants were to be seen, be- 
decked with their richest trappings, their 
masters reclining luxuriously in the how- 
dahs, which in many instances vere 
attached to the bodies of the elephants 
by broad bands, studded with pearls and 
precious gems. Palanquins, bandies, 
haccories, and every description of vehi- 
cle, were also called into requisition, to 
bear the inhabitants of distant villages to 
the scene of rejoicing. When the ap- 
pointed day arrived, the monarch, accom- 
panied by the whole of the royal family j 
and chiefs, all clad in their costliest \ 
jewels and robes of state, went to wor- 
ship the relic, which was exhibited by 
the priest of the highest rank, who 
reverently raised it above his bead, to 
enable the assembled multitude to gaze 
thereon. As soon as the vast assemblage 
caught a glimpse of the sacred relic, they 
salaamed most lowly, giving utterance 
simultaneously to the exclamation of 
praise, ''Sadhu /" This word was repeated 
by those who stood in the background, 
until the air was replete with the sounds 
of adoration, and the joyous expression 
was re-echoed from hill to hill. Festivals 
and rejoicings succeeded in the palace 
and the hut, until the excitement and 
enthusiasm which had been called into 
action by the exhibition of the relic had 
subsided: then, and not till then, did 
the mighty throng of chiefs and people, 
who dwelt in distant villages, depart for 
their respective homes ; and tranquillity 
again reigned in Kandy. 

The Dalada Malegawa is an edifice 
of two stories, with a curved, sloping 
roof, built somewhat in the Chinese style 
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of architecture) and is approached by a 
double flight of stone steps. Upon enter- 
ing the temple, the walls are found to be 
covered with sacred emblems, and deco- 
rations of brass : a flight of steps leads to 
the sanctuary, which is situated on the 
upper story ; this room has folding-doors 
with brass pannels, on either side of which 
curtains are suspended : the apartment is 
about twelve ieet square, and without 
windows ; consequently the sun's cheer- 
ing rays can never illumine this abode of 
superstition. The walls and ceiling are 
hung with gold brocade, and white 
shawls with coloured borders j a platform, 
or table, about four feet high, occupies 
the principal part of the room. This 
table is also covered with gold brocade. 
On this shrine are placed two small 
images of Buddha, the one of gold and 
the other of crystal ; before these idols 
ofierings of odoriferous flowers and fruit 
are placed; four caskets, about twelve 
inches high, inclosing relics, are arranged 
on the shrine, in the centre of which 
stands the casket, or karanduOf which 
contains the sacred tooth. The casket is 
in the form of a bell, being made in three 
pieces, and is about five feet high ; the 
diameter at the base being nine feet six 
inches; and it appears to be made of 

fold ; but we were informed by a Kan- 
ian chief that it was composed of silver, 
richly gilt. The chasing of the Jcarandua 
is simply elegant, and a few gems are 
dispersed about it, the most costly of 
which is a cat's-eye, which is set on 
the summit. Although the workmanship 
of the casket is unpretending, yet the 
various ornaments and chains which are 
suspended about it are of the richest 
description, and the most elaborate de- 
signs. These ornaments have been pre- 
sented from time to time by various 
worshippers of the god, in token of gra- 
titude for favours supposed to have been 
conferred by him ; and the wealthy 
devotees of the present day frequently 
make additions to these valuable embel- 
lishments. The most exquisitely beau- 
tiful of all these ornaments is a bird, 
which is attached to a massive and ela- 
borately-chased golden chain. The body 
of the bird is formed of gold, and the 
plumage is represented by a profusion of 
precious gems, which consists of dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and 
cat's-eyes. Description is inadequate to 
convey a correct idea of the extreme and 
extraordinary eflulgence and exquisite 
beauty of these elaborate decorationsi 



which the limner's art alone could faith- 
fully delineate. The karandua is opened 
by a small door, which is placed in the 
middle of the casket.* This precious 
tooth of Buddha, it is aflirmed by Eu- 
ropeans, is an artiflcial one, made of 
ivory, which is perfectly discoloured by 
the hand of time ; but most assuredly, if 
a natural one, both from its size and 
shape, this tooth could not have been 
carried in the jaw of a human being ; 
but that it might have belonged to some 
ancient alligator, many centuries ago, is 
extremely possible. This discoloured 
memento of superstition is wrapped in a 
delicately thin sheet of virgin gold, and 
deposited in a box of the same precious 
material, which is of the exact form of, 
and only sufficiently large to receive, the 
relic. The exterior of this delicate hijou 
is studded with precious stones, which 
are arranged in symmetrical order : this 
box is placed in a golden vase, which is 
decorated with diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, in a style similar to the box, and 
being wrapped in rich brocade, is in- 
closed in a second vase of gold, which is 
encircled with folds of pure white mus- 
lin. This vase is then located in a third, 
which is put into a fourth ; both being 
formed of the same precious metal, and 
similarly folded in muslin. The last 
vase is nearly eighteen inches high, and 
the workmanship, delicate chasing, and 
the tasteful manner in which the gems 
are arranged in the whole series of 
vases, are most exquisite. The fourth 
vase, with its contents, is deposited in the 
shrine, or karandua^ and is taken from 
thence at stated periods to be worshipped ; 
and none but the chief priest ever pre- 
sumes to touch the Dalada relic. When 
we saw the relic, it was placed in the 
centre of an exquisitely beautiful pink 
lotus, the flowers of the bo-tree being 
strewed around, and tastefully arranged 
on the shrine ; but it was most pitiable 
to behold the benighted Buddhists, many 
of them learned men and good scholars, 
prostrating themselves before a piece of 
discoloured bone. There is also a smaller 
and most exquisitely beautiful casket, or 
karandua, studded with precious stones, 
in which the relic is placed when it is 
borne in the religious procession, or when 
the chief priest, in troublous times of 
commotion or war, should think it neces- 
sary to insure the safety of the Dalada, 

« Until 1847, the Christian government agent of 
the province, as well as the Buddhist chief priest, 
used each to have a key of the karandua. 
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by removing it fVom the temple. Above 
tbe shrine, and attached to the wall, are 
plates of gold, on which are inscribed 
sacred emblems and characters ; on either 
side of the principal shrine there are 
smaller shrines, which are covered with 
gold and silver cloths, on which are 
placed gilt lamps, and offerings of flowers 
and fruit ; and the effluvia arising from 
the cocoa-nut oil, with which the lamps 
are supplied, combined with the perfume 
of the votive flowers, render the atmo- 
sphere of this unventilated apartment 
most oppressive. — ./^bridged from the 
Dublin University Magazine. 



AUTUMN. 

The year is declining into its old age, 
the glorious blue sky and the sunshine of 
summer have departed, and the days are 
dull, cold, and short. The groves are 
silent, and many of the birds, with 
instinctive foresight, have winged their 
flight to warmer climes. The trees are 
no longer clothed with their summer 
glory; but the wind sighs through the 
leafless branches, as though mourning 
over their nakedness; and the glossy 
leaves, that lately offered a refreshing 
shelter from the noontide sun, now lie in 
corrupting heaps, or fly in fantastic race 
before the wind. The lovely garden 
appears sad and desolate; it no longer 
gladdens with its beauty and its fra- 
grance ; most of the flowers have withered, 
and only a few of the more hardy and 
later kinds put forth their colourless buds 
beneath the feeble sun. There is, doubt- 
less, much that is beautiful in the warm 
russet tints of the fading trees and decay- 
ing leaves ; but the pleasure derived from 
contemplating them is strangely blended 
with melancholy as we look round upon 
the dying and the dead. In the spring 
all things were budding with hope, in 
the summer all was in meridian beauty; 
but now nature is clothed in gloom, and 
whether the ipind contemplates her as 
having lost the beauties of summer, or 
preparing for tbe stern rigours of winter, 
there is little to animate or to cheer. 
Farewell to the early morning walks of 
summer, farewell to tbe delighful evening 
rambles, farewell to the long calm twi- 
light. Farewell to the fragrant hay field, 
to the dewy rose, to the shady bower, to 
the almost human voice of the cuckoo, to 
the liquid melody of the nightingale, and 



the thousand delights of summer. We 
must betake ourselves now to our indoor 
gratifications, our books, and our firesides, 
and endeavour thus to compensate for 
the cbeerlessness without. We must en- 
deavour to acquiesce cheerfully in all 
God does, and be thankful for what he 
denies as well as for what he gives. As 
it is necessary that there should be win- 
ter as well as summer, let us learn to be 
grateful for the comforts which God has 
bestowed upon us to make us happy 
even in the dullest and most inclement 
seasons. 

Autumn is a fittin^^ season for calcula- 
tion and retrospective inquiry. The 
harvests are gathered in from the fields, 
and the fruits and productions of the 
earth having arrived at maturity, are 
safely stored. The prudent farmer cal- 
culates as to the breadth of land he has 
sown, the outlay he has expended, the 
harvest he has reaped, and thus endea- 
vours to form a correct estimatef of the 
profits of the year. Should we not imi- 
tate his anxiety respecting thmgs of 
higher moment? How have we been 
sowing? To the flesh, reaping corrup- 
tion ; or to the Spirit, reaping life and 
peace? What has been our spiritual 
profit during the year ? Have our crosses 
and vexations ploughed up our hard 
hearts, and made them soft? Has the 
dew of God's grace melted us into peni- 
tence and love ? Has the sunshine of 
God's smile warmed us into earnestness 
and zeal ? What has become of those 
seeds of Divine truth which have been 
dropped into our hearts? Have they 
been cordially received and cherished, 
and allowed to germinate and develop 
themselves in holy habits and useful acts; 
or have they perished within us because 
the soil of our hearts was so unfit to 
receive them ? What have we done with 
those exhortations fi-om without, and 
convictions within, which have so often 
recalled our wandering hearts to duty 
and to God? Where is oUr harvest! 
Are we disgracing the season by ^•"]f°" 
ness, when all things have so well «»- 
filled the promise they gave in sp""?! 
Are we mindful of Him who hath tended 
us so long and so well, and who reason- 
ably looks for the fruits of autumn, M 
well as the budding of spring and tlw 
blossom of summer? How many «u«» 
inquiries ought the season to suggest to 
us? 

The autumn is also an appT*^"*'^ 
season for forethought and preparation. 
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The fknner anticipates the stormi and 
the frosts of winter, and busies himself in 
making dae preparation for them. He 
provides for the shelter of his cattle, the 
housing of his grain, the storing of his 
his fruity and makes a thousand other 
prudent and necessary arrangements. 
While yet the sun shines warm and the 
sky is serene, he collects fuel in anticipa- 
tion of the frost and snow, and sees to it 
that his sheds are firm and the thatch 
whole, that he may be prepared for the 
rough weather of winter. How worthy 
of imitation, in affairs of greater import- 
ance, is such prudence and forethought I 
The sunshine and the summer of life are 
rapidly passing away, and even to the 
young the autumn may have already 
arrived, and the winter of death may be 
near. Have we set our house in order ? 
Are we prepared to die as well as to live 7 
Are we looking to the foundations of our 
hope of a blessed immortality? Have 
we built upon that ** sure foundation," 
Jesus Christ ? Or is the lamentation of 
the prophet of old over Israel applicable 
to us : — " The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and we are not saved V* 
Jer. viii. 20. Let us not forget, in the 
pleasures and pursuits of time, the reali- 
ties of eternity ; let us not dream away 
what little may remain of life ; but do at 
once what we know ought to be done, 
lor the winter of death will soon overtake 
us, and the last day will try us, and test 
the sincerity of our faith, and overwhelm 
the unbeliever and hypocrite in eternal 
shame and ruin ! S. W. P. 



A PHILANTHROPIST. 

In Manchester, we are told in the 
" Daily News," it is the custom of the 
criminal class te celebrate the liberation 
of a comrade by a day of carousal. They 
wait at the door of the prison, carry him 
off in triumph, and thus guard against 
any extraordinary circumstance, any ex- 
ception to the general rule, which might 
occur to save him. But of late years, it 
seems, an opposition has started; an 
influence of an opposite kind is lying in 
wait, and now and then a brand is plucked 
from the burning. This opposing force, 
it may be thought, is the respectable class 
-of Manchester, who have thus arrayed 
themselves against the criminal dass. 
Alas ! no. The good angel is a solitary 
Individual— a humble workman in a 
foundry, who obeys the Divine impulse 



without knowing why; and without a 
theory or a plan, neutralizes alike tlie 
destinies of the law and the allurements 
of the law-breakers. 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an 
old man of threescore-and-ten, and the 
father of nineteen children. The follow- 
ing account is given by the paper we 
have mentioned of the way in which his 
attention was first attracted to the prison 
world : — " There was a man of a sailor- 
like appearance who had got work at the 
foundry as a labourer ; he was a steady 
and industrious workman, and had ob<- 
tained the favourable notice of Mr. 
Wright. One day the employer came 
and asked if he (Wright) was aware that 
they had a returned transport in the 
place ? He had learned that j^the sailor 
was such. Mr. Wright desired to be 
alloii^ed to speak with the man, and 
ascertain the fact Permission was given ; 
and during the day he took a casual 
opportunity, not to excite the suspicions 
of the other workmen, of saying to the 
man, * My friend, where did you work 
last? ' * I've been abroad,' was the reply. 
The man was not a liar. After some 
conversation, he confessed, with tears in 
his eyes, that he had been a convict. He 
said he was desirous of not falling into 
ill courses, and kept his secret, to avoid 
being refused work if he told the truth. 
Wright was convinced that in the future 
he would act honestly, and repairing to 
their common employer, begged, as a 
personal favour, that the man might not 
be discharged. He even offered to 
become bound for his good conduct. 
This was ten years ago ; and the preju- 
dice against persons who had ever broken 
the law was more intense than it is now. 
There were objections ; and other part- 
ners had to be consulted in so delicate a 
matter. Great numbers of men were 
employed in the fDundry ; and should 
the matter come to their knowledge, it 
would have the appearance to them of 
encouraging crime. This was on the day 
of paying wages for the week. Before 
night, however, Wright had the satisfac- 
tion to obtain a promise that, upon his 
responsibility, the convict should be kept. 
The following day Wright went to look 
after his protegS — he was gone. On 
inquiring, he found he had been paid 
off and discharged the previous night. 
It was a mistake. The first order for 
his dismissal had not been counter- 
manded, and gone he was. Mr. Wright 
at once sent off a messenger to the man'ts 
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lodging to bring him back to the foundry. 
He returned only to say the man had 
left his lodgings at five o'clock in the 
morning, with a bundle containing all 
his property under his arm/' In short, 
notwithstanding every effort of this bene- 
volent person to find him, the poor con- 
vict was never more heard of. 

This incident made Mr. Wright think 
as well as feel. The case was only a 
solitary one. He had been attracted to 
the man by the mere circumstance of 
their passing a portion of the day at the 
same work ; but were there not hundreds 
of other cases, of equal exigence, which 
had as strong a claim upon his sympathy ? 
He went to the New Bailey, and con- 
versed with the prisoners, passing with 
them his only day of rest — Sunday. The 
jealousy with which the authorities at 
first viewed his proceedings was gradu- 
ally changed into approbation ; and at 
length, when a prisoner was about to be 
discharged, he was asked if he could find 
the man a situation. He did so. " This 
was the commencement of his ministry 
of love. In ten years from that time, he 
has succeeded in rescuing upwards of 
three hundred persons from the career of 
crime. Many of these cases are very 
peculiar ; very few, indeed, have relapsed 
into crime. He has constantly five or 
six on his list, for whom he is looking 
out for work. Very frequently he per- 
suades the former employer to give 
the erring another trial. Sometimes 
he becomes guarantee for their honesty 
and good conduct; for a poor man, in 
considerable sums, 20L to 60/. In only 
one instance has a bond so given been 
forfeited, and that was a very peculiar 
case. The large majority keep their 
places with credit to themselves and to 
their noble benefactor. Most of them — 
for Mr. Wright never loses sight of a 
man he has once befriended, through 
his own neglect — attend church or Sun- 
day-school, adhere to their temperance 
pledges, and live honest and reputable 
lives. And all this is the work of one 
unaided, poor, uninfluential old man! 
What, indeed, might he not do were he 
gifted with the fortune and the social 
position of a Howard?" — Chambers' 
Journal, 

A HAPPY CHANGE. 

The late Mr. Burchell, afterwards 
known as the rev. T, Burchell, of Ja- 
maica, was, when a young man, in the 



habit of early rising, and frequently with 
the Bible, or other religious book as his 
companion, walked in a wood, enjoying 
its quiet seclusion. On one of these 
occasions, we are informed,—- 

** He found himself suddenly con- 
fronted with one of the gamekeepers; 
who, springing from behind some trees, 
and supposing the wanderer to be in 
quest of^ game, presented a gun at his 
breast, at the same time telling him he 
was a dead man if he did not stand still 
and surrender. He was startled a little; 
but, soon recovering himself, said that 
his only object in coming there was to 
enjoy privacy with his book. The keeper 
not being quite satisfied, first demanded 
his address, and then a sight of his 
books. He immediately took a smsll 
Bible out of his coat-pocket. The keeper 
appeared surprised; and, after having 
entered into conversation with him, told 
him to consider himself safe at all times 
on any part of the property. 

** He went in a different direction the 
the next three or four mornings, but 
determined afterwards to resume his 
favourite walk ; he met the nobleman's 
servant at the same point, who, accostiDg 
him respectfully, begged of him, if it 
were not asking too much, to read a 
chapter out of his Bible, and explain it 
to him ; adding, that he had waited 
there two hours each morning since the 
first meeting, greatly fearing he should 
never see him there again. The request 
was gladly complied with. The youth- 
ful Christian, now unexpectedly led by 
circumstances to assume the character of 
an instructor, became much interested in 
the man, and frequently resorted to the 
spot, where he was sure to find him 
anxiously awaiting his arrival." These 
interviews were not in vain. The casusl 
encounter of the young Christian and the 
gamekeeper, unpromising as it appeared, 
issued in the conversion of the latter, 
whose cottage speedily became a temple, 
consecrated by the Divine presence. 



SELF-JUDGMENT. 

If we would understand our own 
characters, and the influence we exercise 
on others, we must test ourselves in the 
light in which they regard us. We may 
often learn more from the opinions of our 
enemies, than from tl)ose by, whom we 
are esteemed. zedbyCjOOQl. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH HISTORY. 

"O thou, their Guide, their Father, and their 
Lord, 
Loved for thy mercies, for thy power adored ; 
If at thy name the waves forgot their force. 
And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source; 
If at thy name like sheep the mountains fled. 
And haughty Siron bow'd his marble head ; — 
To Israel 8 woes a pitying ear incline, 
And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine !" — 

Heber. 

It has been remarked tbat sacred his- 
tory abounds in instances of the apostasy 
of the Israelites while goyerned by their 
own kings and judges ; but that modern 
instances are rare of conversion or per- 
version, as the case may be,* from their 
ancient faith. This has been cited in 
proof of the failure of persecution when 
employed in the professed cause of reli- 
gion, by those who thus desecrate God's 
temple by introducing the abomination 
that maketb desolate, and for the time 
endeavour to effect a junction between 
Christ and Belial. The Jewish people 
have been signal sufferers in times past, 
in that Christendom which cursed those 
for whom Paul's heart bled. The voice 
of prophecy has in them met its realizing 
echo; age after age, generation after 
generation, have they been driven to and 
fro, scattered and exiled from hearth and 
home, till their lot at some periods came 
nigh to His whom their fathers crucified 
and slew ; for they too, while the foxes 
had holes and the birds of the air had 
nesta, they too, like the despised Naza- 
rene, had not where to lay their heads. 

We do not now speak of the civil 
restrictions, etc., imposed on this devoted 
people in the several countries of the 
world, since the crisis of their separation 
from the fatherland they love so well. 
Suffice it to allude to their oppression 
under some of the successors of Con- 
stantine, of their hardships under the 
feudal system, their subjection to arbi- 
trary taxation, and exclusion from equa- 
ble protection. These matters affected 
property and social ease ; and the Jew 
was too haughty, and was too exuberant 
in flwlf-respect to become dejected when 
smitten only thus far. An able writer, 
speaking of this remarkable race, ob- 
aerves : " We read of their being con- 
temned, and infer that they must have 
been humiliated; we are informed that 
they were rejected, and conclude that 
they must have felt themselves outcasts ; 

• That is, convcrgion to Christianity; perversion 
to Mobammedanism, or any otber falia system. 



I when their name was a mockery, we are 
I led to believe that they must have felt it 
j as a reproach ; and thus we insensibly 
I confound the opinions of the persecutor 
{ with those of the persecuted. A greater 
error on the subject could not well be 
j committed. The Jew knew himself 
I despised — he never felt himself degraded. 
He regarded himself, on the contrary, as 
superior to those who scorned him. His 
was the heritage of nobility conferred by 
Jehovah himself, when he called Abra- 
ham from the land of the Chaldees. His 
patent was dated from Mount Sinai, and 
the 'Hear, O Israel!' from childhood 
familiar in his ears, was as it were a 
repetition of a summons to enter on the 
privileges of his high rank. Persecution 
but rendered him more keenly alive to 
the spiritual dignity of his race. He saw 
in it only the Goimf the rejected nations 
of the earth, raging furiously together, and 
the people * imagining a vain thing.' " 

Contumely and civil restrictions he 
could easily brook. But there was a 
sharper side to the two-edged sword that 
swept down the ranks of outcast Israel. 
Popular tumults were abundant in the 
middle ages, and the Hatred wherewith 
the mob regarded these homeless sojour- 
ners was truly ferocious — it had m it 
a malignancy, a fretful excitement that 
deserves the epithets, ** earthly, sensual, 
devilish." Whenever a revolt took 
place, however unconnected its origin 
might be with the Jews, it was a matter 
of course that their families should fur- 
nish victims, not a few, to the violence 
of the outbreak. In addition to this, 
charges and accusations, cruelly forged 
and vexatiously revived, were brought 
against them ; the invariable result of 
which was their increased insecurity and 
multiplied woes. Thus they were re- 
viled in England as having conspired 
with the Saxons, and then again of hav- 
ing invited the Normans, — of having 
brought the plague designedly to Mar- 
seilles, and of practising sorcery and 
black arts against the lives of most of the 
crowned heads of Christendom. Again 
and again were they charged with having 
abused and crucified the children of 
Christians; and it is averred that these 
charges were often mooted in order to 
extort from the harassed defendants 
princely treasures for princely need. 
This extortion, however, was the lighter 
portion of the penalty ; for, independ- 
ently of the exactions imposed by the 
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state, their lives were sacrificed in in- 
discriminating rancour by the aroused 
populace. 

In illustration of the above remarks, 
Ifet us cite a paragraph or two from the 
page of history. Menzel, the historian 
of Germany, when describing the outset 
of the first crusade, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, tells us that the crusaders, " acting 
on the notion that the infidels dwelling 
in Europe should be exterminated before 
those in Asia should be attacked, mur- 
dered twelve thousand Jews. In Treves, 
many of these unfortunate men, driven 
to despair, laid violent hands on their 
children and themselves, and multitudes 
embraced Christianity, fVom which they 
lapsed the moment the peril had passed. 
Two hundred Jews fled from Cologne, 
and took refuge in boats: they were 
overtaken and slain. In Mayence, the 
archbishop, Rudhart, took them under 
his protection, and gave them the great 
hall of his castle for an asylum ; the pil- 
grims, nevertheless, forced their way in, 
and murdered seven hundred of them in 
the archbishop's presence."* 

Again : the same author, when en- 
gaged in the events of the fourteenth 
century, writes as follows : " The hatred 
of this persecuted race had slumbered 
since the crusades, but now awoke with 
redoubled fury in Austria and Bavaria, 
on account of the desolation caused by 
the prodigious quantities of locust (which 
spread over a space of nine English 
miles in breadth, and more tniles in 
length than the most rapid horse could 
gallop in a day), which was declared to 
be a punishment inflicted by Heaven on 
account of the desecration of the host by 
the Jews, and a dreadful massacre en- 
sued in both these countries, a.d. 1337. 
The severe penalties inflicted upon the 
murderers by the emperor Louis put a 
stop to the slaughter. In 1349, the 
appearance of the pestilence and of the 
flagellants was again a signal for mas- 
sacre ; the pestilence was declared the 
effect of poison adnriinistered by this 
unhappy people ; the infatuated populace 
could no longer be restrained ; from 
Berne, where the city council gave orders 
for the slaughter to commenee, it spread 
over the whole of Switzerland and Ger- 
many ; thousands of Jews were slain or 
burned alive, and mercy was merely ex- 
tended to children who were baptized in 
the presence of their parents, and to 

* Menzel'» " History of Qerniany," sec. clxv. 



young maidens, some of whom eseapsd 
from the arms of their ravishers to throw 
themselves headlong into the flames thAt 
consumed their kindred* All who could 
took refufi:e in Poland, where Casimir, • 
second Ahasuerus, protected them, from 
love for Esther, a beautiful Jewsts. 
Poland has since this period, swarraAd 
with Jews." • 

To take another illustration. At the 
latter end of the! fifteenth centnry, Ike 
bigotry of Isabella of Caitile and ths 
policy of her consort, Ferdinand of 
Arragon, were directed against their 
Jewish subjects, and ocoflsioned the mU 
of the majority of thferti fifom the Spanish 
dominions. At this period, the king «f 
Portugal was John n. ; a monarch who, 
whether from pure o* intersipted raoHves, 
offered an asylum to the fugitives. They 
crowded by thousands to bis frontiers, 
and settled themselves beneath hit swaj?. 
The Spaniards, however, imbued with 
the spirit of the inquisition so recently 
established amongst them, dispatched 
monks from Castile to tmm tlie fana- 
ticism of the Portuguese against the 
Israelitish emigrants, lohn lu died ii 
1496, and therei "arose another kinfj, 
(Emmamiel,) who knew not Joseph." 
This sovereign gave orders, as we aw 
infortned by the Pmrtugutfse historiaa, 
Jerom<i Osorio, that all the male childrea 
of the Jew# undcft fourteen rfxould he 
taken from their parents, and never 
allowed to see theift m^re, ia or<fer that 
they might be 6dueAt«d in the Christian 
faith. ** Some," this wfitlr states, "to 
avoid nuch wretched indignity, thtftt 
their children into deep wells; white 
others, transported With raee, p*<t them 
to death with their 6wn hands." h eon- ' 
nexron With this period we cite the word* 
of Sismondi ! •♦ It is fearful to cotfte»- 
plate with what rapidity fanaticism and 
mtolerance, when onee excited fraaongrt 
the people, exceed the view* «v<n « 
their promoters. On the occasion of i 
newly-converted Jew, in the year lfiP^» 
who had appeared to disbelieve torn 
miracle, the people of Lisbon rose, and 
having assassinated him, burned his dead 
body in the public aqtiare. A nwak, "> 
the midst of the tumult, addressed the 
populace, exhorting them not to ww 
satisfied with so slight a vengeance, in 
return for such an insult offered to flof 
Lord. Two other monka then nififif 
the crucifix, placed themselves at tbcie 
• Meflttl's " History of flfertnABy,* wc- ^«^- ! 
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wotds at tke head of the seditious mob, ( 
erj'mg aloiid only tfaeee words : ** Heresy I * 
lieresy I exterminate f exterminate ! " j 
And during the three following days, , 
two thousand of the newly- converted 
Jewa, men, women, and children, were 
put to the sword, and their reeking 
limbs, yet warm and palpitating, burned 
ift the public places of the city." * 

This is the race concerning whom the 
word of the Lord came to the prophet, — 
** Thvm have they loved to wander, they 
have not refrained their feet, therefore 
the Lord doth not accept them ; he 
will now remember their iniquity, and 
visit their sins. Then said the Lord unto 
m«. Pray not for this people fo^ their 
good. When they fast, I will not hear 
thoit ery; and when they offer burnt- 
<Ar|ng and an oblation, I will not 
aecept them i but I will consume them 
hy the swocsd, and by the famine, and by 
tk« pestilence,'' Jer. xiv. 10—12. This 
18 the race ooneerning whom a poet of 
4Nnr d^y has said^-^ 

" Now -wither'd, spent, and sere, 
See Israel's sons, with glowing brands, 
7pst vrildly o'er a thousand lands 
For twice a thousand year." 

Their history is a warning to all 
churches, a mournfully clear utterance, 
telling how evil and bitter a thing it is to 
depart from the living God. This utter- 
ance they invohmtaiily express ; for the 
veil is still on thMr heart, and they are 
mere organs of the Divine inspiration, 
like Balaam prophesying against his will. 
Cowper has graphically portrayed the 
elimax of apostasy attained by the Jew, 
and his consequent downfal from his 
high estate-^applying the fact and the 
inference to Britain : 

•* The l^rophet wept fot Israel; wish'd his eyes 
Were fountains fed with infinite supplies : 
He saw his people slaves to every last, 
Lewd, avaricious, arrogant, unjust ; 
He heard the wheels of an avenging God 
Roll heavily along the distant road ; 
Saw Babylon set wide her two- leaved brass 
1*0 let the inilitary deluge pass ; 
Jemsatem a prey, her glory soiPd, 
Her princes captive, and her treasures spoil'd ; 
Wept till all Israel heard his bitter cry, 
Stamp'd with his foot and smote upon his thigh : 
Bat wept« and stamp'd, and smote his thigh in 

vain ; 
Pleasure is deaf when told of future pain ; 
And sounds prophetic are too rough to suit 
Ears long accustom'd to the pleasing lute ; 
Tiiey scorn'd his inspiration and his theme, 
Pronounced him frantic, and his fears a dream ; 
With self-indulgence wing'd the fleeting hours. 
Till the foe found them, and down fell their 

towers." 

• SiBaiondi'a"]:4itfiiiaturQ o^ Southeva Europe," 
chap. xl. 



** How hath the Lord covered th0 
daughter of Zion with a cloud in hi^ 
anger, and cast down from heaven unto 
the earth the beauty of Israel. — Thp 
Lord was an enemy : he hath swallowed 
up Israel ; he hath swallowed up all hfir 
palaces: he hath destroyed his strong- 
holds, and hath increased in the daugb^ 
tersof Judah mourning and lamentationt 
— ^Tbe Lord hath done that which he bad 
devised ; he hath fulfilled his word that 
he had commanded in the days of old : 
he hath thrown down, and hath not 
pitied," Lam. ii. 1, 2, 5, 17. Ichabod is 
the heraldic crest of stricken Israel* 
They were practical atheists under a 
theocracy; they shut their eyes on the 
words of the scroll, and their ears to the 
voice of the charmer ; and we gale with 
awe (may it be with profit also) at the 
predicted and now fulfilled results : 

*' Where now the pomp, which kings with envjr 
view'd? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings 

subdued? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 
No suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 
No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 
But lawless force, and meagre want is there, 
And the quick-darting eye of restless fear, 
While cold oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, 
Folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade." 

F.J. 



THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Our path, (says Dr. Dixon,) across Goat 
Island brought us close to the American 
fall. I sat down on the root of a tree, on 
a level with the crest of the cataract, and 
almost near enough to touch the waters 
with my foot. My companion, who had 
often seen these wonders of nature previ- 
ously, left me alone, and amused himself 
by walking about the island. I sat silent 
and motionless a longtime, looking with a 
sort of vacant astonishment on the whole 
scene. The thoughts, " It is grand ! it 
is sublime! it is awful!" crossed my 
mind, but nothing definite had fixed itself 
there ; all remained in the same confu- 
sion, chaos, stupefaction. At length, as 
if awakening from a dream, I exclaimed, 
I " How beauiifuU*' And then, in a nao- 
' ment, a thrill ran through iny soul, like 
an electrical shock, which at once scat- 
tered the mists ; and I exclaimed, loud 
I enough to have been heard, "Ah, yes, 
' that is it, that is it, — it belongs to the 
beautiful !" This was a new idea, a reve- 
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lation, and transformed the whole scene 
in an instant into perfect unity and glory. 

With this general notion, this new 
instrument, I began to examine the 
several objects around; endeavoured to 
analyze, to separate, the elements; to 
watch the extraordinary movements of 
the liquid machine which was moving so 
majestically around me : and yet, at the 
same time, to combine, to grasp the whole. 
Is beauty compatible with sublimity? 
Can the two attributes exist in one and 
the same object? Must the sublime he 
necessarily devoid of the beautiful? — 
must the beautiful be destitute, per ge, 
of the sublime? These are questions 
which have engaged the attention of great 
authorities. Generally speaking, they 
seem to have entertained the notion that 
the ideas are incompatible, — that the 
beautiful and the sublime belong to dis- 
tinct and separate departments, whether 
of nature or of thought; and that no 
union, no harmony, no concord of cir- 
cumstances, can blend the beautiful with 
the sublime, or the sublime with the 
beautiful, constituting them one and the 
same object. We venture to differ from 
these authorities; and our proof, our 
demonstration, is the Falls of Niagara. 

No one doubts as to their sublimity ; 
the grandeur of the scene is too palpable, 
too imposing, too overwhelming, to admit 
of doubt on this point. The subject 
admits not of reasoning — it is a matter 
of mere sensation. No human being 
ever beheld these wonders without doing 
homage to this sentiment. Many have, 
probably, been unable to comprehend 
their own sensations as they have looked 
upon the astonishing phenomena ; but 
they have felt their power, and been sub- 
dued into reverence and awe. It seemed 
almost impossible for me to stir for a 
great length of time ; an irresistible fas- 
cination seizing all my faculties, as if 
overshadowed by the presence of a mys- 
tic power, whose voice was heard in the 
thunder of many waters, as well as his 
majesty seen in the grandeur of every 
object around. 

But the sensations of pleasure and 
happiness are produced by the beautiful ; 
and, at the same time, I considered Nia- 
gara as the most sublimely beautiful 
object my eyes ever beheld. Heaven was 
most propitious ! The sun shone forth in 
all his glory, the skies were lofty, blue, 
clear, and stretched over an infinite span, 
an ample arch, such as is only seen in 



such climates on a summer's day. Seated 
on the roots of the tree before mentioned, 
I began to employ my new power, the 
idea of the beautiful, and soou found its 
use. Above the crest of the cataract, the 
water was of a yellow colour ; but I saw 
that as soou as it passed, with the excep- 
tion merely of slight streaks of iu primi- 
tive hue, and in one or two places of 
green, which only heightened the effect, 
it instantly changed into perfect white. 
This brilliant and dazzling white, as pure 
and spotless as snow, was predominant, 
and gave its character to the whole scene. 
By intense gazing, I next perceived that 
the descending waters did not retain a 
smooth, glassy, stream-like surface, but 
broke into crystals, as the dew-drops of 
the morning, losing their watery appear- 
ance ; and were made brilliant and spark- 
ling, like gems, by the illumination of 
the sun's beams. This magnificent ex- 
panse of crystals was next seen falling 
from the precipice in countlesa myriads, 
not in confused heaps, but in perfect 
order, as an immense roll of beautiful 
drapery studded with brilliants, and united 
by the force of some common element 
This unity and order is, in fact, one of 
the peculiarities of the scene. It might 
be expected, that the "flood of many 
waters" was dashed over stones and rocks, 
and broken into fragments. Not so. The 
flow is perfectly regular ; and the splen- 
did sheet of white and dazzling fluid, of 
gems, is seen to fall in a regular and con- 
tinued stream. The only deviation from 
this regularity is, the apparent formation 
of a beautiful curve at the Great Fall, 
the bend or concave side being inward ; 
whilst below, the flood of white foam 
spreads itself out, like the robes of sove- 
reignty at the feet of a mighty prince. 
But this splendid robe does not present 
the aspect of an even smrface ; it is 
gathered into festoons, as if so formed for 
the purposes of ornament. The crest of the 
precipice is evidently uneven, there are 
rocky projections ; and yet these are not 
sufliciently great to divide and break the 
waters in their fall, whilst the stream 
retains its unity. The effect of this is to 
grasp the flood, as if by the human hand, 
into folds, which fall gracefully down, 
and add much to the beauty of the scene. 
Here, then, is the combination of beau- 
ties seen at Niagara. Let the reader 
imagine a rock, with a crest three parts 
of a mile in length, and 160 or 170 feet 
above the level groimd: then let him 
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imagine some mysterious power everlast- { 
ingly rolling from this crest a robe of 
iMMtr frosty white, dazzling, pearly, de- 
seendine like beautiful drapery, festooned 
and vaned, yet regular in form, with a 
limg train spread on the level plain below ; 
and he will have the best idea which I 
can give of the garniture of Niagara. 
Conceptions are difficult, perfect descrip- 
tion impossible; nature has, however, 
supplied us with the power of short eja- 
culationB in the place of all other means 
of expression ; and after gazing with 
indescribable intensity on Uiis glorious 
object, I could only exclaim, — ** It is like 
beautiful robes falling from the shoulders 
of a goddess r* 

As soon as some necessary prelimina- 
ries were disposed of, we went to see the 
Great Fall. The river at this point is 
about three-fourths of a mile across ; the 
Fall itself is in the form of a crescent, 
the curve inward, and is often called 
the Horse-shoe Fall, by reason of its 
resemblance. The descent of the water 
at the American Fall is 164 feet; and at 
this greater one, 158 feet. Below the 
cataract, the river is only half a mile in 
breadth, being, as we see, contracted 
after its descent, whilst its depth is said 
to be 300 feet. This rush of water is 
connected with distant forces. The river 
forms the outlet of the waters of the great 
upper lakes, which, together with Erie 
and Ontario, drain, according to professor 
Drake, df Kentucky, an area of country 
equal to 40,000 square miles ; and the 
extent of their surface is estimated at 
93,000 souare miles. These lakes con- 
tain nearly one-half of the fresh water on 
the surface of the globe. 

On arriving near the Fall, I placed 
myself on Table Rock, the usual and best 
position to obtain a perfect view. With 
all the characteristics of beauty mentioned 
in connexion with the first scene de- 
scribed, we have here many additional 
elements brought to view. The differ- 
ence is in position, extent, greatness, 
and, if the term may be employed, the 
unity and perfection of the object. 
The lesser Fall is that of a branch 
stream, — this is the parent river: the 
former finds its way into the channel 
from the side, the bank, — this spans the 
channel itself; the crest of the smaller 
precipice, is nearly a straight line, — this is 
a beautiful curve ; the dependent stream 
looks like an accident, a phenomenon, 
that need not have been, and in which. 



even now, some change might possibly 
be produced ; but the Great Fail looks 
like " the everlasting hills," as, so to 
speak, an eternity, an essential, original, 
immutable power of nature. A stranger, 
having never seen this Fall, would be 
led to imagine that something extremely 
confused must prevail, like the heavens 
in a storm, cloud crossing cloud, — or like 
the ocean, agitated by opposing currents. 
Nothing could be a greater mistake. The 
very opposite is the fact. The day does 
not break, the tide does not flovv, the 
planet does not move in its orbit, with 
greater regularity and certainty than Nia- 
gara. From Table Rock, or my bed- room 
at the hotel, I always saw the same calm, 
unruffled, majestic object. No diminu- 
tion or augmentation of water appeared, 
but a constant, inexhaustible roll of the 
torrent; nothing analogous to the rise 
and fall of the tides, or the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, occurs, hut one deep, 
even, everlasting movement; winds and 
storms will scatter the spray before the 
cataract is reached, but after the w'aters 
have passed they can have no effect ; they 
cannot turn the stream one hair's breadth, 
or stop it% course for a moment. There 
is something perfectly awful in the idea 
of the undeviating uniformity of all the 
forces seen to be at work at this Great 
Fall. 

We behold motion, calm but rapid, — • 
uninterrupted, irresistible, eternal, — with 
the feeling, that this motion has been in 
progress for hundreds, for thousands of 
years; for aught we know, from the 
beginning of time, or, at any rate, ever 
since the flood. We see force and power, 
—palpable, tangible, concentrated, and, 
to man, omnipotent, — always at work, 
and unwearied, silent, majestic, like the 
omnipotence of God ! We contemplate 
a created sovereignty, a kind of rectoral 
glory, enthroned ; a power, concentrating 
itself at this point in lofty grandeur, as 
if to render itself visible, — then sweep- 
ing along, and, in regard to all within its 
sway, helpless in resistance ; like the 
mighty stream of time, bearing the fate 
and destiny of nature and empires into 
the abyss below, the Hades of all created 
things. We follow the course of the 
waters, and see, at a prodigious depth, 
a frightful gulf, scooped out as if to em- 
brace the descending flood, and conduct 
it to some new destiny, — as the present 
receives the past in its passage onward, 
and impels it by a new impulse, together 
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with all it ^ars on iu tide, to the myite*- 
rioui futvre. We itrttch our gace over 
this yawning deep« and perceive that the 
water ha9 changed its aspeet altogether. 
It now has a milk-tike appearance, and 
is tossed, agitated, whirled, infuriated,-— 
heaving its botom to an immense height, 
and sending forth its spray and mist to 
be arched by the rainbow, and painted 
by sunbeams with every variety of colour ; 
thus imitating the progress of human 
events in rtducing old, great, majestic, 
time-worn forms of power into chaos, and 
then handing them over to other agencies 
to receive some new form, to run in new 
channels, and push their way into an 
untried destiny. 

Such were the thoughts which passed 
through my mind 2 but who can grasp, 
who can deioribe, the combined effect ? 
We have 00 analogies iu nature. These 
Falls are alone in the universe; they 
stand in peerless majesty; nothing is 
like them. The sublimity consists in 
their combined majesty and beauty. 
Their grandeur is not in the slightest 
degree in harmony with that of the Alpine 
mountains, rugged heights, and over- 
hanging, rocks, covered with clouds, and 
lost iu darkness. It is rather as if Nature 
htoA sat in council with herself to create 
a living embodiment of her utmost power, 
sovereign glory, irresistible force, rapid 
moticm ; and then throw around the re- 
presentation of her visible symbol, — 
instinct widi the life of many, of all, ele- 
ments, — a covering of exquisite, of inex- 
pressible beauty. 

There this living monument stands, a 
glorious emblem of the majesty of God ! 
It has been looked upon with wonder 
nest to adoration by a eountless number 
of visitora; these have all received dif- 
ferent impressions in accordance with the 
atTuetnre of their nervous systems, the 
powers of vision, and the faculty of com- 
bination* Many have given their impres- 
sions to the public ; some in classic arrd 
eloquent, impassioned and poetic strains ; 
«ome, again, in scientific and geological 
language: but all have come short, all 
have failed. This attempt to convey the 
impressions of another soul, the feelings 
of another heart, is equally short of the 
truth, is equally a failure. Who can 
describe thunder? Who can paint the 
rainbow t Who can exhibit the ocean in 
language ? Who can grasp the infinite ? 
God has left, in all his dominions and 
works, space for imagination. Every- 



thing has its my8ttfry,-^nothifig its Ihnits. 
Niagara stands a thystic creation, del^ 
ing the admeasurements of the hutnaii 
intellect. But he welcomes all who ap- 
proach to indulge the i^elinga of admira- 
tion, wonder, awe. And by the eterMi 
roar of his glorious music, be sends uf 
sounds of adoration to God, and chal- 
lenges for his Creator the homage (»f aM 
hearts I 

SAIB; OR, SCENES IN THE GHAUTS. 

Many are the pasaei of the Alps kmi 
the Pyrenees ; and almeat numberless Ihc 
ghatits of India, from Guzenlt to Bengsl, 
and from the ' Mysore to Cabul. Thottf 
aands have perished in tlmse passes in 
times of warfare, wh«i hoit^e bands 
have crested the heights, and iDokylrag»- 
ments have been rolled from the praeidi;- 
tons steeps on the devoted heads of toe 
hapless victims below. Thwe ere ghauts 
of an arresting kipd amotig the mooBr 
tains of Kafferisten, TaghauSufi, Shakh- 
i^Barenta, Kuruk, Pughman, and Pans* 
parraissua ; and no stranger has trodden 
the Defile of Charon, the Ghaut of Gusah 
Jaher, or the Pass of Khyber w^eut 
emotion. Well known are these ghanti 
to Saib, a Mysore captain, who is now at- 
tached to theEast India Company's teoop& 
The father of Saib fell at the storming of 
Seringapatam, fighting against the Britisk 
power; but 8ai» afterwards joined the 
conquerors as a trudtworthy leader : 

A firm ally, he acts a faithful part; 
Keen it his blade, and ardent is kte beait. 



Saib as a soldier is inured to t«il and 
danger ; for he has served in thft Cama- 
tie, Oriss^ and Bengal, Bahar, Ottd^,aad 
Allahabad, Malwa, Agra, and Delhi* tie 
is now among the mountains of MouHso. 
The sun is sultry, steep are the surround- 
ing heights, and narrow and rugged the 
ghauts he has to tread. Separated £rom 
their party, Saib and a few ethers art 
bearing along a disabled sepoy, who has 
fallen from a rocky ridge. Tbe poorfel^ 
low is suffering from thirst, but how sb^ 
it be assuaged? To the weatward the 
mighty Indus is rolling onward his waten 
to the Arabian sea ; but where now shall 
a fountain be discovered in the mountaias 
of Moultan ? The glaring sun 

Throws round his burniug' beams on trety hs&d^ 
O'er hills, and deserts* and a thirsty land. 

♦ « •--► * T ♦. 
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A a^ ekr^pAniBB of British ■oldiers 
i^Hh a band of sepoyi are forcing a pass 
im tha PttDJaub,— rtke lowar part of the 
pt^vmw of Lahore. Abrupt are the 
bsigbte, narrow, is the ghaut, and madly 
daapvlttte Hre the Sikh soldiery ; f«arful is 
ihm charge df veil-mounted Sikhs ; with 
Hindoo facta they are actire as Mahrat* 
Uk»y and fierce ris Afighans, but yet they 
innavAil not, far the steadiness and dtsci^ 
plino qf British troops outmatch their in-* 
^oiperate^sQurage. A few of the British 
^ttd of the sepoys are wounded, while 
qfidtty a iturboBed head lies prostrate on 
I^ML g^ronnd. . Saib, with his followers, has 
beaten back a Sikh leader, and twice has 
pavried the blo«s that would have cloven 
t1fi9 helm of a British soldier. A confused 
ro treat is taking place* fov the British car* 
bines havo emptied the Sikh saddles, and 
t|i# sepoys are pushing onward through 
tl|0 gbaot : 

l^trlft fly the rented Sikhs, but fast they ftll ; 
^cr t^ifUi speeds along tbe fatal ball. 



: Saib has crossed the Indus, for the 
Briti^ commatlder has kd on bis forces, 
traversing the plains, aiid threading the 
ghauts of AfTghanistan, to unseat from his 
throne thf ^vaeex Do^t Mohammeq* and 
to restore to Shah Sbooja-ool-Moolk his 
ancient plossessions. He is now in Cabul, 
the 4^g^^ capital, near two thousand 
miles from £lalcuttai and more than two 
thopa^n^ from lyladras. C^bi^l, ^l>out a 
mite la length, jand more tbai^ ha]f a 
mif^ ip bi;eadth, winds roi^n^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
It fcjglj in\it >iyhcre, by tlje dip gf another 
hiDf. XB ftpund the pass, or gnaut, which 



lea4s-^ ^^^ plain of C^ialer Deb, or the 
Four Villages, one of the ipost beautiful 
spots in Affghanistan. Cabul is sur* 
ropnded by a mud wail without a ditch* 
It ia inhabited by AflTghans, KuzillasheSj 
or Persians ; Tajiks, the aborigines of the 
Qouptrj ; Huzaras, or mountaineers, in-* 
tj^rspersed with a fevjr Jews an4 Hindoos. 
The picturesque mountains at dilTerent 
distances around are those of Pughmaq, 
ihe Koh Damon, and the stupendoi^s 
peaks of the Hindoo Koslii covered with 
eter|[|a} snows : 

Abrupt ^d bdld ftaih desert plains they Hse, 
And love their -nbMty ftumiaits in tbe skies. 



Time has roTIed on, and the Shah 
Shooja-oot-Afoblk is seated on his preca- 
riouf^ throne at Cabul. As yet all is quiet 



in thd Affghan eapitfil, and Saib is a rover 
amid its varied scenes. Now he is musitif 
on the banks of the Cabul riVer; no# 
conversing with the pilgrims about td 
start {of Mecca ; now seated in the Pah** 
lawan Khanob, the Court of Wrestlers ; 
and now listening to the Sawab's band^ 
The I^illahs, or Castles of Jaffur Khan, 
Eika, and Mahomed Khan, the Bala His- 
sar, or High Fort, the Tower of Ulako, 
and the Tomb of Timour Shah are all 
imposing objects at Cabul ; and so are 
the bridges of Jubar Khan and Gusah 
Jab. The fortresses, and gardens, and 
palaces, and temples, and bridges, and 
surrounding hills, arrest the eye of the 
spectator. ** Drink wine^" said tbd em- 
peror Baber, ** drink wine in the citadel 
of Cabul) and send rodnd the cup without 
stopping ; for it is at once a mountain, a 
sea, a town, and a desert.*' Saib baa 
wandered to Thung-i-Khar, the Defile of 
Charot). The lowing of hbrds is loud in 
the ghaut, ahd loud, too, are the shouts 
of the cattle-drivers. There they go, 
winding round the base of the bill : 

How pictaresquCP the Ghaut anA mountain high! 
How large the herd, how wild the driver's cry ! 



No morfe shall Saib gaze on the Tomb 
of Timoui* Shah, nor wander at his ease 
in the Garden of Husyn Khan ; for an 
insiirrection has broken but in the city t 
treachery and violence have been at work 
in Cabul. Sir A. Bufties is dead ; th^ 
envoy, sir W. MacflAghten is no moi^e; 
and other ofticprs have fellen beneath 
A%han hands, brilliant forties froin the 
canip ^jid the Bala Hissah have been 
made in vain, — for the Affghan mds^ei* 
appear to be innumerable. Elphinstorie 
is drawing away his forced ftom Cabul. 
They are pouting out of the cantonments 
and taking the road to Jellalabad, weak- 
ened, wearied, and dispirited, ill-clad, ill- 
fed, and ill-provided with ammunition. 
And are these the victorious bands thai 
stormed Ghuznee? Are these the con- 
querors of Cabul? What strange ex- 
tremes has war for all its votaries f How 
much better is the palm branch than the 
slaughtering sword ! Ready for conten- 
tion, and resigned to all the trials of an 
ignominious retreat, Saib, with the troops, 
is on his way to the mountain ghaut : 

Ptepwei in BtrifO to f^«ftdhts lat«it bfe^h, 
And tread the sathw^ys ef despaiir fta4 fto*(h« 
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And yonder is the entrance of the 
Khurd, or little Cahul Pass, and there is 
the Castle of Butkhak, helongtng to the 
Nawah Jubar Khan, the hrother of Dost 
Mohammed. How abrupt rise the emi- 
nences on each side the pass ! What a 
place in which, cooped up between the 
two mountainous ridges, to be surprised 
by an enemy ! On go the British troops 
and the sepoys, and the camp-followers 
by hundreds and by thousands. The 
markhur and kock, or wild sheep, are 
hunted by the Afighans on the moun- 
tains of Kuruk ; much rather would they 
hunt the British troops. There is an air 
of sadness in the retreating host. Courage 
they have, and endurance, even to death ; 
but their eyes are not sparkling with 
hope, nor are their hearts animated with 
confidence. Saib bears himself bravely, 
but as he nears the ghaut, , there is a 
sternness in his look, and now and then 
he grasps the hilt of his sword. Alarm 
is at last spreading through the ranks. 

For mingled soundg come booming from afar, 
Like t)iat of armies harrying on to war. 



Who shall describe the miseries of 
war? Who shall paint the horrors of 
retreat and discomfiture when pursued 
and overtaken by an overwhelming, cruel, 
and merciless enemy ? Not yet has Akh- 
bar Kban declared his inability to re- 
strain the vindictive Affghans ; not yet 
have the fanatic and slaughter-breathing 
Ghazees rushed onward like a flood, but 
guile and treachery are abroad. They 
have cast the net skilfully; they have 
spread the snare secretly and silently ; 
and vigilantly will the watch be kept till 
their victims are vainly essaying to escape, 
like a flight of birds fluttering in the 
toils. Why does a cloud gather on the 
brow of Saib ? Why does he look around 
him as one anticipating sudden calamity? 
He knows too well that the heart of the 
Afighan is deceitful, and that his hand 
is cruel. Though no blow is yet struck, 
legions are gathering near them. Yonder 
are the mountains and the ghaut, and 
there the avalanche will descend: 

If 8olit.ary death the heart appal. 

How fearful is the sight when thousands fall I 



Saib has struggled with his enemy in 
many a scene of strife ; he has forced a 
way thxough the narrow ghaut, fought on 
the sandy plain, and grappled hand in 



hand on the rocky rampart; but his peril 

is now imminent ai he marches on with 

his companions in war. Forward go the 

devoted host; and new they have all 

but reached Jugdulluck, a place that 

should be called the Golgotha of Aflghan- 

istan. It is in the Pass of Khurd ; and 

multitudes are there pressing onwards, 

while danger and death are hovering 

around them. Four thousand soldiers, 

six hundred of them Englishmen, with 

I women and camp-followers, amounting 

I altogether to ten or twelve thousand souls, 

are on the brink of an eternal world. 

The Afighans are upon them. See ! the 

I destruction has begun, and the infuriated 

; Ghazees are at work with their murderous 

I blades. Rage with his blood-shot eyes, 

and Slaughter with his reeking hands, 

are leagued with cruel War; Pity is not 

I felt and Mercy is unknown. On g^es the 

I furious massacre I Afi*ghans and Kuzil- 

I lashes. Tajiks and Huzaras, rival each 

j other in their savage ferocity. The white 

snow of the Ghaut of Khurd is dyed with 

I crimson, and Jugdulluck is polluted ^th 

treachery and blood. Saib is wounded ; 

I thousands are lifeless on the ground, nor 

: is there even the hope of escape : 

The f ying Sepoy climbs the hills in vain, 
And death finds him who lingers in the plain. 



Carnage has held his frightful revel; 
and the victor Affghans are weary widi 
the work of death. The dead and the 
dying present a hideous spectacle I for 
more than ten thousand maimed and 
mangled hodies are stretched upon the 
ground. Saib might even now, perhaps, 
escape from this valley of slaughter ; but 
see ! he has turned back, wounded as he 
is, to defend to the last a fallen private of 
his company. In vain he grapples with 
his surrounding enemies; for at the 
moment his sword has found its way to a 
foeman's heart, an Affghan blade has 

Sassed through his own. What a tale 
as been told of the Khurd Cahul Pass I 
War, look at thy work ; followed as it 
will be by the pestilence and the day of 
revenge, and the tears of the fatherless, 
and the moans of the widow ! Where 
thou goest, go violence, and oppression, 
and cruelty, and death, foUowea by weep- 
ing, and wailing, and gnawing of teeth. 

Oh ! when will all thy fearfal bolts be hurl'd, 
And Peace and Mercy drive thee from the wojrld f 
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The Soveteign of Persia. 



THE FESTIVAL OP NUROOZ. 
Sir R. K. Porter has thus described 
the first day of this Persian solemnity : — 
The festival was anciently held to com- 
memorate the commeti cement of the 
natural new year, by the entrance of the 
sun into the sign Aries ; and so noted did 
it become in the ideas of the people and 
the habits of royalty, that the conversion 
of the nation to Mohammedanism, and 
the alteration of the commencement of 
the year by the adoption of the lunar 
calendar, were not sufficient to insure its 
abrogation, or even to diminish much of 
its splendour. Rather than give it up, 
the Persians have been content to endure 
from other Moslems the reproach of im- 
piety, in the maintenance of a festival 
which originated with the fire- worshippers 
of old. The^ have, however, changed its 
ostensible object to a celebration of the 
November, 1849. 



election of AH to the caliphat. It has, 
however, sustained some abridgment. It 
formerly lasted six days, but is now 
limited to three. The solemnities of the 
first day are the most important and 
magnificent, and the lively description of 
its circumstances, ii^hich sir Robert Ker 
Porter has given, is that which, with 
some curtailment, we shall adopt. 

** It was a fine morning, and at eight 
o'clock we mounted our horses, proceeded 
through narrow streets, and a part of the 
bazaar, which terminated at the outer 
gate of the ark.* After passing over an 
open space, we crossed the bridge of the 
citadel, and thence were conducted into 
a very large square. A dome-shaped 
building of wood, open to the eye, 
appeared in the middle of the place, and 
under its roof stood the enormous brass 

* Citadel, or palace. "" 

2i 
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cannon which Chardin mentions having 
seen in the Maidan-shah,* at Ispahan. 
It was brought from that capital several 
years ago, and stationed here, on a huge 
and apparently movable carriage. Old 
guns, of various calibre, all equally awk- 
ward and unmanageable, and mingled 
with a few of modern fabric, stand round 
the sides of this central structure. Not 
far distant, about twQ hundred swivels 
lay in rows on the ground. They be- 
longed to the camel corps, who were ou 
duty to salute the king on his entrance 
into the great assembly pf bis peonle. 
And, indeed, it might well have that 
title, for persons of all ranks were 
thronged together within the walls of 
the outer court Persians of the lowest 
orders, some decently attired, others in 
the rags of mendicants, khans in khelats^ 
(the robe of honour,) covered with gold 
and brocade, servants in gorgeous coats, 
and soldiers in their military garbs — all 
pressed on each other in one equalizing 
mob. It was not practicable to eet our 
horses through such a mass of human 
beings, so we dismounted at the entrance 
of the square, and following the necessity 
of shouldering our way to the opposite 
egress, tried, by that wedge-like motion, 
to make a passage to the royal portal. Awe 
of the chief headsman did not widen the 

fath an inch, neither did the hard-plied 
icks of the charg4 d'affaires' domestics 
in front effect the slightest breach ; they 
might as well have battered a wall. 
However, we got through at last, with no 
small impression made upon our court- 
apparel, and the shawls of our waists 
rept into as many strips as we had tugs 
in our passage. Leaving the throng 
behind, we turned under a narrow and 
dark archway to a low and very small 
door, and entered through it at once 
upon the quarter of the palace. It 
showed a spacious area, shaded with 
trees, and intersected by water. In the 
centre stood the splendid edifice, where 
his majesty was to sit to receive the 
homage of his subjects. We were led 
towards the southern aspect of this place, 
the grand saloon fronting that way, 
where the ceremony of royal presenta- 
tion was to be performed, and were care- 
fully stationed at the point deemed best 
for seeing and hearing the great king. 
Before his majesty appeared, I had time 
to observe the disposition of the scene in 
which this illustrious personage was to 
act so conspicuous a part. 
* Boyal square. 



'< Rows of high poplars, and of other 
trees, divide this immense court, or 
rather garden, into several avenues. 
That which runs along the midst of the 
garden is the widest, inclosing a narrow 
piece of still water, stretching from end to 
end, and animated here and there with a 
few little ^e/* (i'eai*, the margins of which 
were spread with oranges, pears, apples, 
grapes, and dried fruit, all heaped on 
plates, set close together like a chain. 
Another slip of water faced diagonally 
the front of the palace, and its fountains 
being niore direct in the view of the 
monarch, were of a greater magnificence 
and power, shooting up to a height of 
three or four feet — 9, sublimity of hy- 
draulic art, which the Persians suppose 
cannot be equalled in any other country. 
Along the marble edge* of the canal and 
fountains were also plaoed fruits of every 
descrintion, in pyramids ; and between 
each elevated range of plates, with these 
their glowing contents, stood vases filled 
with flowers, of a beautiful fabric, in 
wax, that seemed to want nothing of 
nature but its perfume. In a line, be- 
yond these, wa3 set a regular row of the 
finest china bowls, filled with sherbet 
In the parallel files, down the sides of the 
wide central avenue, stood the khans and 
other Persians of rank, arrayed in their 
most costly attire, of gold and silver bro- 
cade, some of them wearing in addition 
the royal Jchelatf which usually consists 
of a pelisse lined with fine furs, and 
covered with the richest embroidery, 
their heads bound with cashmere shawls 
of every colour and value. 

*' The royal procession made its ap- 
pearance. First, the elder sous of the 
king entered, at the side on which we 
stood. Abbas Meerza taking the left of 
the whole, which brought him to the 
right of the throne. His brothers fol- 
lowed, till thej^ nearly closed upon us. 
Directly opposite to this elder rank of 
princes, all grown to manhood, their 
younger brothers arranged themselves on 
the other side of the transverse water. 
They were all superbly habited, in the 
richest brocade vests and shawl-girdles, 
from the folds of which glittered the 
jewelled hilts of their daggers. Each 
wore a robe of cold stuff, lined and ^ 
deeply collared with the most delicate 
sables, falling a little below the shoulder, 
and reaching to the calf of their leg. 
Around their black caps they also hw 
wound the finest shawls. Every one w 
them, from the eldest to the young«»i 
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wore bracelets of the moBt brilliant rubies 
and emeralds, just above the bend of the 
elbow. 

" At some distance, near the front of 
the pakce, appeared another ranee of 
highly revered personages — mdiahs, 
astrologers, and other sages of this land 
of the east, clothed in their more sombre 
garments of religion and philosophy. 
There was no noise, no bustle of any 
kind; every person standing quietly in 
his place, awaiting the arrival of the 
monarch. At last, the sudden discharge 
of the swivels from the camel corps 
without, with the dang of trumpets, and 
I know not what congregation of up- 
roarious sounds besides, announced that 
his majesty had entered the gate of the 
citadel. But the most extraordinary part 
of the clamour was the appalling roar 
of two huge elephants, trained for the 
express purpose of giving this note of the 
especial' movements of the great king. 

". He entered the saloon from the left, 
and advanced to the front of it, with an 
air and step which belonged entirely to a 
sovereign. I never before had beheld 
anything like such perfect majesty ; and 
he seated himself on his throne with the 
same indescribable, unaffected dignity. 
Had there been any assumption in his 
manner^ I could not have been so im- 

I pressed. I should then have seen a 
man, though a king, theatrically acting 
his state: here I beheld a great sove- 
reign, feeling himself as such, and he 

I looked the majesty he felt. 

" He was one blaze of jewels, which 
literally dazzled the sight on first looking 
at him ; but the details of his dress were 
these : — A lofty tiara of three elevations 
was on his head, which shape appears to 
have been long peculiar to the crown of 
the great king. It was entirely com- 
posed of thickly-set diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and emeralds, so exquisitely dis- 
posed as to form a mixture of the most 
beautiful colours in the brilliant light 
reflected from its surface. Several black 
feathers, like the heron plume, were 
intermixed with the resplendent aigrettes 
of this truly imperial diadem, whose 
bending points were finished with pear- 
formed pearls of an immense size. The 
Vesture was of gold tissue, nearly covered 
with a similar disposition of jewelry ; and 
crossing the shoulders were two strings 
of pearls, probably the largest in the 
world. I call his dress a vesture, because 
it sat close to his person, from the neck 
to the bottom of the waist, showing a 



shape as noble as his air. At that point 
it devolved downwards in loose drapery, 
like the usual Persian garment, and was 
of the same costly materials with the 
vest. But for splendour, nothing could 
exceed the broad bracelet round his 
arms, and the belt which encircled his 
waist; they actually blazed like fire, 
when the rays of the sun met them ; and 
when we know the names derived from 
such excessive lustre, we cannot be sur- 
prised at seeing such an effect. The 
jewelled band on the right arm was called 
' the mountain of light,' and that on the 
left, <the sea of light.' 

** The throne was of pure white mar- 
ble, raised a few steps from the ground, 
and carpeted with shawls and cloth of 
gold, on which the king sat in the fashion 
of his country, his back supported by a 
large cushion, encased in a network of 
pearls. The spacious apartment in which 
this was erected is open in front, and 
supported by two twisted columns of 
white marble, fluted with gold. The 
interior was profusely decorated with 
carving, gilding, arabesque painting, and 
looking-glass, which latter material was 
interwoven with all other ornaments, 
gleaming and glittering in every part 
from the vaulted roof to the floor. Vases 
of water flowers, and others containing 
rose-water, were arranged about the 
apartment. 

" While the great king was approach- 
ing his throne, the whole assembly con- 
tinued bowing their heads to the ground, 
till he had taken his place. A dead 
silence then ensued, the whole presenting 
a most magnificent and, indeed, awful 
appearance ; the stillness being so pro- 
found among so vast a concourse, that 
the slightest rustling of the trees was 
heard, and the softest trickling of the 
water from the fountains into the canals. 

" In the midst of this solemn stillness, 
while all eyes were fixed on the bright 
object before them, which sat, indeed, as 
radiant and immovable as the image of 
Mithras itself, a sort of volley of words, 
bursting at one impulse from the mouths 
of the mollahs and astrologers, made me 
start, and interrupted my gaze. This 
strange oratory was a kind of heraldic 
enumeration of the great king's titles, 
dominions, and glorious acts, with an 
appropriate panegyric on his courage, 
liberality, and extended power. When 
this was ended, all heads still bowing to 
the ground, and the air had ceased {to 
vibrate with the sounds, there was a pause 
2i2 
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for about half a minute, and then his 
majesty spoke. The effect was even more 
startling than the sudden bursting forth 
of the mollahs ; for this was like a voice 
from the tombs — so deep, so hollow, 
and at the same time so penetratingly 
loud. Having thus addressed his people, 
he looked towards the British charpS 
cTfiffaires, with whom I stood, and then 
we moved forward to the front of the 
throne. The same awful voice, though 
in a lowered tone, spoke to him, and 
honoured me with a gracious welcome to 
his dominions. After his majesty had 
put a few questions to me, and received 
my answers, we fell back in our places, 
and were instantly served with bowls of 
a most delicious sherbet, which very 
grateful refreshment was followed by an 
atteudaut presenting to us a largo silver 
tray, on which lay a heap of small coin, 
called a shy, of the same metal, mixed 
with a few pieces of gold. I imitated my 
friend in all these ceremonies, and held 
out both my hands to be filled with the 
royal largess, which, with no little diffi> 
culty, we passed through onr festal trap- 
pings into our pockets. 

"When the rest of the gratulatory 
compliments of the day had been uttered 
between the monarch and his assembled 
nobles, the chief executioner, our former 
herald, gave us the signal that all was 
over for that morning. We then retired, 
as we came, under his auspices, but, if 
possible, with still more pressure and heat 
than we had battled through on our 
approach.'' 



ORIGIN AND POWER OF THE 
BRAHMANS. 

The antiquity of the Brahmans is of 
higher date than that of any class in 
history. Before the Egyptians of Pha- 
raoh's time, or the Chaldeans of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's day, the authority which 
they exercised was far greater than any 
we read of as attaching to the priests of 
Egypt or to the descendants of Levi — to 
the soothsayers of Chaldea, or to the 
augurs of Rome. The superstitions 
over which they have presided, and do 
still preside, are some of the darkest and 
most hideous which have ever disgraced 
the^ human understanding ; the sanctity 
which they arrogate to themselves is such 
as no class of men ever ventured to claim. 
Their learning was amazing, — second 
only, or perhaps equal, to that of ancient 



Egypt. The immunities which they have 
ever demanded of the devotees to their 
faith, have been greater than those we 
read of in any other class of sacred order 
among any other nation. The reign 
which they have exercised, as to its dura- 
tion, is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in their history. Whether they 
have been favoured by kings of their own 
faith, or whether they have been oppressed 
by foreign invaders, from the earliest 
time to the present day they have had an 
influence, not even questioned, over a 
people whom they treat as scarcely de* 
serving to breathe the same air with 
themselves. The priests of Memphis, 
who contended against Moses, have passed 
away; the Chaldeans, who were found 
wanting and unlearned to read the writing 
on the wall of Belsbazzar's hall, are gone; 
the gods of Greece and Rome are house- 
hold words among us, and are looked 
upon as elegant allegories to represent 
human passions ; the Jewish nation has 
lost its temple, its Urim and its Thum- 
mim, its daily sacrifice and its royal priest- 
hood : but the Brahmans, who were from 
before all these, remain a sacred race. 

The present state of this order, bow- 
ever, is the most interesting. For nearly 
4,000 years they had exclusive sway over 
their fellow-countrymen. The storm 
which Tamerlaine swept across Asia did 
not touch them ; the irruption of Kublai 
Khan into China, they never heard of; 
Mohammed's invasion, and his attack 
upon their temple at Jumnauth, his cutr 
ting down their idol, his carrying away 
the jewels of the shrine and the gates of 
the temple to Giizni ; all this did but 
make them martyrs, and therefore the 
more respected. The decrees of the 
rajahs — the various emperors of M^ 
which insisted on the observances of the 
Mohammedan religion — served but to 
bring the persecuted priest into higher 
repute of sanctity ; but no edict of con- 
querors, no prostrating of idols, no perse- 
cution of pnests, was found available to 
destroy their existence. And yet toe 
simple process of laying open the word of 
God, and teaching the philosophy of civi- 
lized man, have caused that this order, so 
far as regards their priestly arrogance 
and their ecclesiastic immunities, is ou 
the decline ; and modern education has 
shown the meanest Hindoo that he has 
capabilities of acquiring knowledge cqnw 
to those of the highest Brahman; and 
although he may still remain too super- 
stitious to venture on pronouncing the 
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sacred monosyllable " om" — a privilege, 
or rather a rite, reserved only to the holy 
order— yet he finds, that though a Sudra, 
he can acquire the sciences and learn 
foreign languages as well as a Brahman. 
And he sees, perhaps, more clearly than 
his high-descended fellow- student at a 
college, that all the hypotheses on which 
their common faith is based, are without 
the feeblest foundation in reason or phi- 
losophy ; for the same sacred book which 
asserts the divinity of a Brahman and the 
abjectness of a Sudra, in explaining the 
natural philosophy of the universe, sets 
out that this earth is a large extended 
plain. The natural consequence of such 
teaching as that we have spoken of, is 
the humiliating of him who was before 
enshrined in his arrogated sanctity, and 
the exalting of him who, of birth as 
ancient as his superior, although of order 
very far beneath, is yet of intellect 
equal. 

Let us first look at the antiquity of 
this race of priesthood. Their own dates 
of course are fabulous; many million 
years of men make one day and night 
of the supreme Brahma, and the Brah- 
mans sprung from his excellency of 
Brahma many million years ago — years 
of hU life. These exaggerations are natu- 
ral, or at any rate common, in all cases 
where a people are ignorant and super- 
stitious, and have a priesthood crafty and 
learned. We have instances of such 
arrogant pretensions in the early history 
of all countries whose early history is hid 
in the mist of ages. The probable date 
of their origin, with its accompanying 
story, may be this. It is well ascertained 
that those inhabitants of India who are 
of the Hindoo religion, were not the ori- 
ginal possessors of that continent, but 
that they drove out a more ancient race 
than themselves. Remnants of this race 
are to be found in the north of India and 
in the mountainous districts there — fast- 
nesses such as those to which fugitives 
have ever resorted in the event of foreign 
invasion, just as the old Britons fled to 
the mountains of Wales when the Saxons 
broke faith with them, and became ene- 
mies instead of allies. 

These original inhabitants of India 
were the descendants of the sons of Shem, 
respecting whom it is said, "By these 
were the nations divided in the earth 
after the flood," Gen. viii. 32. For it is 
said again, that '' they journeyed to the 
east" at the time that some particular 
tribes of them settled on the plains of 



Shinar,. where, by a miraculous interpo- 
sition for the more efiectually separatmg 
mankind into different nations, and thus 
peopling the world and rendering the 
families of man independent of each other, 
the language of the builders of Babel was 
confounded, and they were "scattered 
abroad upon the face of all the earth," 
Gen. xi. 8. We are authorized thus by 
Hol^ Writ to say, that the original in- 
habitants of the east were the descendants 
of Shem, and they would naturally carry 
into the country of their adoption the 
various legends which they had heard at 
different times from their ancestors — 
Noah, Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, and others, 
and many such traditions of wonders done 
in former worlds still exist. But with 
respect to the Brahmans ; where do they 
come from with their quaint theories, 
their dark enigmas, and their claim of 
intimacy with the Deity ? 

Four hundred years after the central 
part of Asia had been peopled by the 
dispersion of the descendants of Shem, 
ana when men had grown to forget God 
and to set up idols for their own worship, 
it pleased God to take one man whose 
descent is traced, Abraham (the son of 
Israh), who waft one of that family which 
remained where Shem had settled, and 
did. not follow the wanderers to the east, 
and to call him out from his country, and 
from his kindred, and from his father's 
house into another land, — to make him 
heir to the promises, and to confide to 
him the original judgment given in Eden 
between the Seed of the woman and the 
serpent — "I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel," Gen. iii. 
15. And to this day the Hindoo god- 
dess, Kalee, has in her effigy her heel 
placed upon a serpent's head. Abraham 
had several sons, Ishmael and Isaac being 
his elder. He sent Ishmael away because 
the promises were to Isaac, and after that 
he married another wife, Keturah, and 
had six sons : " And Abraham gave all 
that he had unto Isaac ; but unto the 
sons of the concubines, which Abraham 
had, Abraham gave gifts, and sent them 
away from Isaac his son, while he yet 
lived, eastward, unto the east country," 
Gen. XXV. 5, 6. 

The descendants of these men were they 
who carried superior learning and a more 
defined religious creed into the countries 
of the east, four hundred years after their 
collateral relations had settled Jhere. 
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These were the men who could come to 
those relations which wandered from 
Syria hefore Abraham's day, and tell 
them that God had talked with their 
ancestor under the oak at Mamre. That 
God had said, " Shall I hide from Abra- 
ham that thing which I do ; seeing that 
Abraham shall surely become a great and 
mighty nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed in him?"'^That 
Abraham, their ancestor, was the friend 
of God ; that he had at one time pleaded 
with God, face to face, for a doomed pro- 
vince ; that, at God's command, he bad 
prepared to offer up a human sacrifice — ^his 
own son ; that all the promises of the 
Redeemer of the world, whom they called 
Khristna, and who was to be thereafter 
born on earth, and durins his life was to 
perform signs and wonders, destroying 
demons, and going about doing good — 
just as the life of Khristna is related in 
the Vishnu Puran — that the promises of 
this Redeemer were centred in their 
ancestor, Abraham. They told old world 
stories, too, which had been repeated to 
them by their father, Abraham, and 
which he had heard from Shem himself; 
for Abraham was 160 years old before 
Shem died, and, in all probability, Shem, 
the patriarch, dwelt with the quiet inha- 
bitants at Ur, instead of wandering with 
the vagrants on the plains of Shinar. 

When these new colonists, driven from 
the presence and possessions of Isaac, 
crossed those rivers now known as the 
Oxas, the Iiidus, the Hydaspes, the Assi- 
dines, the Hydrastes, and the Hyphases, 
or Sutlege, and came among their kin- 
dred, whom they had not known of for 
four hundred years, bringing such splen- 
did traditions with them, no wonder if, 
when the name of " Abraham " was in 
every ceremonial, and in every rite, and 
in every injunction of their creed, the 
men acquired the name of "Brahman;" 
and this is the more probable from two 
other circumstances, that Brahma is the 
appellation of their chief deity and of their 
ancestor, and also that this word has no 
definite meaning in their present lan- 
guage. There is perhaps, therefore, little 
doubt but that the priests^- of the Brah- 
minical religion brought their name and 
the elements of their faith from the land 
from which Abraham sent his sons to the 
east country. 

Nor is it any extravagant hypothesis 
if we suppose also that the works of the 
Deity himself came to be imputed to their 
great ancestor, Abraham. We have spoken 



only of one remarkable coincidence in the 
traditions of the Brahman's with those of 
the Christian religion. We may mention 
another, in passing. Among their holiest 
books (books of whose origin there is 
scarcely even tradition) the foremoet 
nearly stands the Vishnu Puran ; — the 
Puran (that is, the old history) of Vishnu, 
who is an incarnation of the Deity. In 
this Puran, invoking Vishnu, he is caUed 
the ** existent imperishable Brahma, who 
is spirit, who is the cause of creation, 
preservation, and destruction,— who is the 
parent of nature and intellect." Many 
other epithets are set down, which we 
need not look into : but in the fourth 
chapter of the first book, Vishnu is also 
called "Narayana;" and sir William 
Jones says, in his comment on this well- 
known passage of the Puran, taken from 
a verse of Menu, a work still more holy, 
"The waters are called *Nara,* or the 
Spirit of God ; and since they were his 
first * ay ana,' a place of motion, he is 
thence named * Narayana,' or the * Spirit 
of God moving upon the waters ; ' — ^the 
same expression which Moses uses in the 
second verse of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis." We thus have the origin of this 
priesthood from some of the traditions 
which yet exist among them, and see that 
their own traditions confirm the surmise 
that they went eastward about 1847 b.c. 
But let us look now at the authority 
which they have constantly exercised. 

This race is not royal, nor have they 
ever presumed to assert royal authority, 
except so far as connected with their 
sanctity ; there, indeed, they are a royal 
priesthood. But though not exercising 
the executive power of the state, (an 
authority which they could well afford to 
leave to more vulgar hands, while they 
directed the councils of the sovereign in 
public, and insisted on the immunities of 
their various collegiate bodies in private,) 
they were prime-ministers, explainers of 
auguries, revealers of the Divine will, 
and, at every point, the masters of their 
own kings ; nor were they singular in 
this — for the custom in all barbarous and 
superstitious nations is to set the priestly 
authority above the kingly. In the ear- 
liest time, we find Noah a preacher of 
righteousness, and performing a priestly 
sacrifice ; his kingly authority came sim- 
ply as the head of his family. In after 
time, although Moses was the leader and 
lawgiver of the people of Israel, yet his 
authority ceased with his life, and his 
successor was a man of another tribe; 
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bat th« collateral and co-ordinate dignity 
of tbe priestly adviser was secured in the 
hei-editary line of Aaron. We need not 
refer particularly to the subsequent his- 
tory of the tribes of Israel. The priest- 
hood, whether they belonged to the direct 
line of Aaron, as Eli did, who governed 
Israel for a time, or whether they were 
prophets chosen from other tribes, were 
ever tbe most supreme men in the coun- 
cils of tbe sorereign ; or, at any rate, if 
the sovereign would not receive them into 
his councils, they exercised an influence 
on the people much more dangerous to 
bis authority than as if they had sat at 
his council board. The cases are patent 
of Samuel and Saul, of Nathan and David, 
of Elijah and Ahab, of Jeremiah and 
Zedekiah, and of Joshua and Zerubbabel. 
In other countries the same sovereignty 
existed, in those intimate, or supposed 
to be intimate, with the oracles of God, 
over those who were merely secular rulers. 
Although Nebuchadnezzar might be the 
lord of what he called " This great Baby- 
lon which I have built," yet he did but 
few acts without consulting his sooth- 
sayers, and Chaldeans, and wise men; 
nor did he think it below him to fall on 
his face and worship a stranger youth who 
had been bred up in the sacred college ; 
and Nebuchadnezzar's magnificent son, 
though he did not scruple to profane the 
vessels from the temple of a God which 
he did not acknowledge ; yet, as soon as 
he had evidence of what he considered 
the miraculous learning of a servant of 
that God, hesitated not for a moment to 
clothe Daniel with scarlet, and to put a 
chain of gold about his neck, and to order 
proclamation to be made that he should 
be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

And so all down the stream of time, 
priests and wise men have ever arrogated 
to themselves, and had conceded to them, 
authority superior to lay rulers. 

This human frailty, of course, did not 
escape so subtle an analyser of the human 
mind, and of its motives and springs of 
action, as Mohammed was ; and, accord- 
ingly, whilst he made his step-son, Ali, 
general-in-cbief of his armies of prose- 
lytes, he himself took the ecclesiastical 
character of Prophet. 

In Europe, too, and in our own coun- 
try, it was but three hundred years ago 
since all high ofHces of state were under 
the superintendence of the clergy. The 
lord-chancellor was always a clergyman, 
and, with the exception of Hubert de 
Burgh, some distinguished ecclesiastic 



ever presided over the councils of the 
sovereign. No wonder, therefore, if the 
Brahmans, as an order of priesthood, 
should be always about the court, whether 
the court of the kings in their metropo- 
lises, or of the governors in their provinces, 
and should exercise that influence which 
that order has ever exercised. • • • 
They, of necessity, were judges of what 
tenets were heretical and what orthodox ; 
and heresy, by the Hindoo law, excluded 
from the throne. 

The following story is to this effect, from 
the Vishnu Puran : — " Pratipa, one of the 
kings of India, died, leaving three sons, 
Devapi, Santanu, and Bahlika. The first 
adopted In childhood a forest life, that is, 
a hermit's life; and Santanu became 
king. In the kingdom over which San- 
tanu ruled there was no rain for twelve 
years. Apprehensive that the country 
would become a desert, the king assem- 
bled the Brahmans, and asked them why 
no rain fell, and what fault he had com- 
mitted. They told him he was, as it 
were, a younger brother, married before 
an elder ; for he was in the enjoyment of 
the earth which was the right of his elder 
brother, Devapi. * What then am I to 
do V said the raja : to which they replied, 
* Until the gods shall be displeased with 
Devapi, by his declining from the path of 
righteousness, the kingdom is his, and to 
him, therefore, you should resign it.' 
When the minister of the king, Asmari- 
sarin, heard this, he collected a number 
of ascetics, who taught doctrines opposed 
to those of the Vedas, and sent them 
into the forest; where, meeting with 
Devapi, they perverted the understand- 
ing of the simple-minded prince, and led 
him to adopt heretical notions. In the 
mean time, Santanu, being much dis- 
tressed to think that he had been guilty 
of the offence intimated by the Brah- 
mans, sent them before him into the 
woods, and then proceeded thither him- 
self, to restore the kingdom to his elder 
brother. When the Brahmans arrived at 
the hermitage of Devapi, they informed 
him that, according to the doctrines of 
the Vedas, succession to a kingdom was 
the right of the elder brother; but he 
entered into discussion with them, and in 
various ways advanced arguments, which 
had the effect of being contrary to the 
precepts of the Vedas. When the 
Brahmans heard this, they turned to 
Santanu, and said, < Come hither, raja; 
you need give yourself no further trouble 
in this matter : the dearth is at ^ end. 
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This man is in a fallen state, for he hai 
uttered worde of diureapect to the au- 
thority of the eternal, uncreated Veda ; 
and when the elder brother is degraded, 
there is no sin in the prior espousals of 
his junior.' Sanlanu thereupon returned 
to his capital, and administered the 
government as before ; and his elder 
brother, Devapi, being degraded from his 
caste bv repeating doctrines contrary to 
the Vedas, India poured down abundant 
rain, which was followed by plentiful 
harvests." According to some ancient 
books, this unfortunate prince, who was 
thus adjudged by the Brahmans to be 
deposed of his kingdom, is still alive, at 
a place called Kalapagrama, where, in a 
suDsequent age, he is destined to be the 
restorer of the Kshatriya race, a caste 
which has now become exploded, or at 
least scarcely discernible. But of castes 
we shall speak hereafter. 

All authority can only be sustained by 
physical power or moral influence. It 
was necessary, therefore, for men of a 
peaceable order to invent and impose on 
the minds of all, whether of the people or 
*" of the sovereign, occult theories, fearful 
mysteries, and dark and dread super- 
stitions. The theory of their own origin, 
and that of the three other classes is thus 
set out in the Puran, to which we have 
referred: — "When the truth-meditating 
Brahma was desirous of creating the 
world, there sprang from his mouth 
beings specially endowed with the quality 
of goodness ; others from his breast, per- 
vaded with the quality of foulness ; others 
from his thighs, in whom foulness and 
darkness prevailed ; and others from his 
feet, in whom the quality of darkness 
predominated. These were in succession 
beings of the several castes, Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, pro- 
duced from the mouth, the breast, the 
thighs, and the feet of Brahma." And 
the duties of the various classes are thus 
set forth : — " The Brahman should make 

flfts, should worship the gods with sacri- 
ces, should be assiduous in studying the 
Vedas, should perform ablutions and liba- 
tions with water, and should preserve the 
sacred flame. For the sake of subsist- 
ence, he may offer sacrifices on behalf of 
others, and may instruct them in the 
shastras (the sacred books) ; and he may 
accept presentsof a liberal description, in 
a becoming manner (or from respectable 
persons, and at an appropriate season). 
He must ever seek to promote the good 
of others, and do evil unto none ; for the 



best riches of a Brahman are umvexsal 
benevolence. He should look upon the 
pearls of another person as if they were 
pebbles. * * • These are the duties of 
a Brahman. 

"The man of the warrior tribe (the 
Kshatriya) should cheerfully give pre- 
sents to Brahmans, perform various 
sacrifices, and study the Scriptures. His 
especial sources of maintenance are arms 
and the protection of the earth. The 
guardianship of the earth is, indeed, bis 
especial province. By the discharge of 
this duty a king attains his objects, and 
realises a share, of the merit of all sacri- 
ficial rites. By intimidating the bad and 
cherishing the good, the monarch who 
maintains the discipline of the different 
castes secures whatever region he desires. 
" Brahma, the great parent of creation, 
gave to the Vaisya tne oocupations of 
commerce and agriculture, and the feed- 
ing of flocks and herds for his means of 
livelihood; and sacred study, sacrifice, 
and donation are also his duties, as is the 
observance of fixed and occasional rites. 

" Attendance upon the three regenerate 
classes (the above-mentioned castes) is 
the province of the sudra, and hy that he 
is to subsist, or by the profits of trade, or 
the profits of mechanical labour. He is 
also to make gifts, and he may offer the 
sacrifices in which food is presented, as 
well as obsequial offerings. 

" Besides these their respective obliga- 
tions, there are duties equally incumbent 
on all the four castes. These are, the 
acquisition of property for the support of 
their families, tenderness towards all 
creatures, patience, humility, truth, 
purity, contentment, decency of decora- 
tion, gentleness of speech, friendliness; 
and freedom from envy and repining; 
from avarice, and from detraction. These 
also are the duties of every condition of 
life. 

"In times of distress, the peculiar 
functions of the castes may be modified. 
A Brahman may follow the occupations 
of a Kshatriya or a Vaisya ; the Kshatriya 
may adopt those of a Vaisya, and the 
Vaisya those of a Kshatriya ; but these 
two last should never descend to the 
functions of a sudra, if it be possible to 
avoid them ; and if that be not possible, 
they must at least shun the functions of 
the mined castes." 

Such are the distinctions and dudea of 
the various castes. A moral code, or 
rather a conformity for worship, is then 
set out by the tutor to his pupil in the 
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same Puran. ** Janardana " (the giver 
of the sou], au appellation of VisHnu,) 
" is propitiated by a man who observes 
the institutions of caste, order, and puri- 
ficatory sacrifices; no other path is the 
way to please him. He who offers sacri- 
fices, sacrifices to him. He who murmurs 
prayer, prays to him. He who injures 
living creatures, injures him ; for he is all 
heings^ He is propitiated by him who 
is attentive to established observances, 
and follows the duties of his caste. The 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and 
the Sudra, who attends to the rules 
enjoined his caste, best worships Vishnu. 
He is most pleased with him who does 
good to others ; who never utters abuse, 
calumny, or untruth ; who never covets 
another's wife or another's wealth, and 
who bears ill-will towards no one ; who 
neither beats nor slays any animate or 
inanimate thine ; who is ever diligent in 
the service of me gods of the Brahman s, 
and of his spiritual preceptor ; who is 
always desirous of the welfare of all crea- 
tures, of his children, and of his own 
soul ; in whose pure heart no pleasure is 
derived from the imperfections of love or 
hatred."^ 

A moral code could scarcely be drawn 
out more beautiful, and mild, and gentle, 
than this ; except for this one circum- 
stance by which it4s made to contain the 
elements of tyranny, and to encourage 
the principles of superstition. Through- 
out the whole of it the Brahman appears 
at the head of the nation, and the chief 
ef all the tribes ; and although he may 
he considered as of the race of mortals, 
as being one. of four classes, yet at the 
conclusion of what we have quoted, the 
three lower classes are left unconsidered, 
and the Brahmans are classed with the 
gods. 

It is said that he mav receive alms ; 
but any suggestion whicn the giving of 
alms would naturally raise in the mind 
of the bestower, that of superiority is 
carefully guarded against, for the Brah- 
man must only receive alms from respect- 
able persons, and at an appropriate sea- 
son ; and, indeed, the law of Menu is 
more explicit than that in this Vishnu 
Puran, and lays it down for a maxim, 
<' That the Brahman receives but his own 
in alms ; that all things on earth, and in 
air, and sea, are his, and that by his 
favour other mortals enjoy life." 

But such lofty pretensions should be 
followed up or authenticated by some 
acts, either authoritatively on the part of 



him who asserts his superiority, or sub- 
missively on that of those to whom the 
assertion is made, and from whom the 
submission and the credence is required. 

When the pretension to any mythical 
sovereignty is well-founded, the miracu- 
lous acts which give thought to the claim 
come from the party insisting on belief. 
The miracles of our Saviour were per- 
formed openly ; in the street, in the tem- 
ple, before five thousand men on the 
banks of a lake, in a burying-ground, in 
short in every public resort of men. He 
never asked any one to believe him. It 
was, ** Believe me for the very work's 
sake." When Moses asserted his mission 
before Pharaoh, it was with signs and 
wonders done by himself. He asked for 
no belief; he called for no assent to the 
Divine nature of his commission. When 
the prophet of Israel had assembled all 
Israel to Mount Carmel, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and all the prophets 
of Baal, and the prophets of the groves, 
with whom his quarrel was, his speech 
was short, and his issue most pointed : 
" How long halt ye between two opinions? 
If the Lord be God, follow him ; but if 
Baal, then follow him;" and the trial w%s, 
'* The God that answereth by fire, let him 
be God:" and he performea the miracle 
at once, at the hour of the evening sacri- 
fice. But there were other men there at 
that brook, the priests of Baal, who had 
acquired their ascendancy over the minds 
of the people, by their own devotion to the 
service of Baal ; for it is said, " They cut 
themselves with knives and lancets, till 
the blood gushed out upon them." Now 
here is an instance of belief in a faith, 
and enthusiasm, derived from that belief, 
arising from another cause than that of 
the sober evidence of the senses — the 
enthusiasm, namely, of having sufiered 
for a cause. The suffering seems to give 
a devotee a vested right to future happi- 
ness, and therefore he believes in the 
faith for which he has suffered, all the 
more intensely. 

It is even this order of enthusiasm 
which is raised by false prophets and in 
the cause of an untrue religion. The 
Mohammedan wisely gave up the case of 
miracles at once, and said that the Koran 
itself was the greatest of all miracles, and 
used to enforce his belief with the edge 
of his sword, and declared that nothing 
more was requisite to authenticate his 
Prophet's mission. The Hindoos have 
no relation of mkacles; for the many 
thousand legends which exist in their 
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books can scarcely be called records of 
miracles so mucb as the vagaries of 
fancy ; as for instance, the story that all 
the gods met on a particular occasion to 
charm the ocean, and the account of the 
numerous wonders produced by such pro- 
cess of charming; how Krishna trans- 
formed himself from one animal into 
another to the working of his destined 
exploits, and the like; but instead of 
performing miracles, they inculcated 
hideous superstitions and enjoined fearful 
rites, such as the compilers of their sacred 
books had never thought of; and the 
performance of these rites, and the belief 
in these superstitions, had something of 
the same effect as miracles in giving at 
least a character of sanctity to the rite, 
and especially of authority to the priest 
who officiated at it. Mothers threw 
their first-born into the Ganges ; fathers 
compelled their sons to swing at Chur- 
ruck Pooja; swinging at the extremity 
of a horizontal revolving beam fixed 
transversely at the top of a mast which 
was driven into the giound; the beam 
had a rope hanging down at either end, 
the one rope had a large hook at its 
extremity which was driven into the 
back of the devotee, the other rope was 
held by an official who ran round and 
round the mast, thus lifting the victim 
many feet above the ground. Widows 
would not endure life, (for such were the 
injunctions of the priesthood, though the 
Menu expressly lays down rules for 
the conduct of a widow,) but calmly as- 
cended the funeral pile, and were burned 
with the bodies of their husbands. And 
not half a century ago, if one walked out 
in the morning amongst the most calm 
and romantic villages in India, he would 
chance to come upon a small shrine of 
the goddess Kalee, who. is specifically the 
goddess of human sacrifice, and before 
the threshold of her temple he would 
see the usual sacrificial biock of India, 
the forked branch of a tree planted 
in the ground before the altar of the 
goddess ; and there, out in the road, he 
might behold the headless body of some 
pilgrim who had offered his life to this 
dread deity ; the sacrifice had been per- 
formed during the night. The head of 
the victim was laid at the foot of the 
goddess, and the blood poured out in a 
basin before her shrine. 

These were common scenes but a few 
years ago. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that they were permitted through a 
fear, most unnecessary (as has since been 



shown) that it was dangerous in a newly- 
conquered country to meddle with xnt 
religious observances of a people, however 
revolting those observances might be to 
a civilized mind. A curious instance of 
the security with which such barbarotw 
practices may be put down, and of the 
readiness with which the great body of a 
nation will assist beneficent conqueron 
who strive to free them from the thral- 
dom of a tyrannical priesthood, may be 
here mentioned. When, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, the question was agitated in 
India as to the feasibility of abolishing 
the practice of female immolation, it was 
instanced by the advocates for the aboli- 
tion of that rite, that but a few yeart 
before th6 government had, without any 
damage to their rule, stopped the practice 
of casting children alive into the Ganges. 
The very idea of this latter custom was 
so revolting to the minds of the new and 
more enlightened generation which had 
sprung up, that they could not believe 
the existence at any time of such custom; 
although the every day witnessing of the 
practice of suttee had inured them to 
look on that but as an ordinary and 
ancient rite — a rite detestable to most 
men, even to many of those Brahmans 
who did not act as -priests at sacrifices, 
but yet an ancient rite insisted on by the 
priesthood ; for the bf ahminical order at 
this time has grown to be divided between 
those who are priests and those who do 
not officiate at sacrifices,— just as the 
Levitical order was, in its inception, 
divided between the whole tribe of Levy, 
and the descendants of Aaron in parti- 
cular. Brahmans are all alike holy, with 
the exception that one particular family 
called Koolins, in no way of necessity 
practising the functions of the priesthood, 
are more holy than all the rest of the 
caste. The abolition of this rite,- so 
hateful to all but those who get thenr 
bread by it, was clamoured against as 
the men of Ephesus clamoured respecting 
Diana. The rite, however, was abolished; 
the assisting at it was declared a capital 
offence; the people were everywhere 
grateful, some few of the exclusive and 
priestly Brahmans excepted; and now, 
from the source of the Ganges to its 
confluence with the sea, no widows are 
immolated on its banks. 

In connexion with this part of our 
subject, it will not be uninteresting to 
the reader if we give him an extract from 
the leading Indian newspaper respecting 
the last great act of lord Hartinge* 
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admltiistration — ^the abolition of suttee 
(or tbe practice of burning widows alive) 
throughout the territory of the Pnnjaub 
which he had just conquered. The article 
was written on the 6tb January, 1848 : 

" We cannot allow lord Hardinge's 
parting notification regarding the aboli- 
tion of suttees in Rf^pootana, among the 
Sikh states, and in Cashmere, to pass 
without a more distinct notice. If among 
those triumphs in India which have 
excited the envy and admiration of Eu- 
ropean nations, the triumphs of humanity 
by which our progress has been succes- 
sively marked are deemed the most grati- 
fyingt with what feelings of satisfaction 
will the announcement be received that 
the barbarous rite of female immolation 
has now been abolished in the remotest 
Hindoo principality I The work which 
lord William Bentinck commenced in 
1830 has been consummated, at the end 
of seventeen years, by lord Hardinge ; 
for although there are some insignificant 
Hindoo states which have not yet come 
into our arrangements, and it is possible 
that a suttee may be here and there suiv 
reptitiously perpetrated, yet this practice, 
which has polluted the soil of India for 
twenty centuries, and to which the Hin- 
doos nave clung with as much tenacity 
as if it were the glory rather than the 
opprobrium of their system, has been 
prohibited, under the severest penalties, 
by all the public authorities. Christian, 
Hindoo, and Mohammedan, from the 
valley of Cashmere to the island of Cey- 
lon. It is a noble and magnificent victory 
over the strongest national prejudices, 
and it may well make us proud of the 
empire we have established in India. 

" The history of this great measure, 
the lustre of which will increase in pro- 
portion as that of our other victories 
becomes dimmed by age, is not without 
matter of deep and profitable instruction, 
and should be carefully studied for the 
guidance and encouragement it affords 
us in our future career. The reader 
scarcely needs to be informed that the re- 
pugnance to the abolition of this custom 
among the public functionaries of the 
Indian government in former days 
amounted almost to a feeling of hostility. 
The natives affirmed it to be part and 
parcel of their religion, and whatever 
was thus represented as having a religi- 
ous sanction, was deemed sacred in the 
eyes of those who then enjoyed para- 
mount influence in our public councils, 
without any troublesome inquiry regard- 



ing the morality or the humanity of tbe 
practice. The great obstacle to the abo- 
lition of this rite, from the time when 
the question was first agitated, consisted 
much more in the prejudices of our own 
countrymen than in those of the natives. 
It was the European officers of govern- 
ment who stood in the way of this great 
measure, and by their own squeamishness 
emboldened the natives to demand the 
continuance of the custom, on the ground 
of prescription of rights. With some 
we believe the motive of opposition was 
an unfeigned apprehension of provoking 
disaffection among tbe natives; but the 
greater number of those who resisted 
every attempt to abolish the rite were 
influenced, we think, by those Asiatic 
feelings which grew out of a long alien- 
ation from the hallowed associations of 
their native land, and gradually induced 
them to look without repugnance, if not 
with some degree of complacency, on the 
most revolting practices of Hindooism. 
They closed their eyes on the fact that 
tbe Mohammedans had repeatedly and 
peremptorily forbidden suttees in various 
principalities with the most perfect im- 
punity, and that the supreme court had 
never allowed an act of female immola- 
tion to be practised within the circle of 
its local jurisdiction. That they cordially 
disapproved of the cruelty of putting 
defenceless women to death, we cannot 
for a moment doubt; but these feelings 
of humanity and justice were fatally 
weakened by the dread of offending what 
were termed native prejudices, and of 
touching that * empire of opinion' which 
we were said to have established in India, 
though they never paused to inquire 
whether this empire consisted in an 
opinion of our pusillanimity or of our 
courage. 

" For many years the abolition of 
suttees was ranked among those subjects 
which the public press was not allowed 
to discuss in India. The slightest agita- 
tion of it in the newspapers was con- 
sidered dangerous to the stability of our 
rule. When the quarterly series of the 
* Friend of India* was established nearly 
thirty years ago, a very temperate article 
was published in one of the numbers on 
this delicate question, in which the pro- 
priety and the safety of abolishing the 
rite was urged upon the attention of 
government, and in tbe mildest and most 
moderate language. No editor who valued 
his reputation would, at the present day, 
venture to write in so tame and subdueil 
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a tone on a question in which the dearest 
interests of humanity were involved. 
Yet a gentleman, then one of the mem- 
bers of council, and subsequently the 
governor-general of India (provisionally), 
went into council with a proposal that 
the journal should be suppressed. Lord 
Hastings replied, that he had carefully 
read the article, and could perceive no- 
thing objectionable in it, and he refused 
to sanction, any interference. The appre- 
hension implied in the proposal to sup- 
press the offending journal was generally 
common to all the members of the Com- 
pany's service. The opinion of the public 
officers was, for the most part, so generally 
opposed to any attempt at abolition, that 
government did not deem it prudent to 
venture upon a measure in which it could 
not expect the support of its own officers. 
The abolition was represented as fraught 
with the most immment danger to our 
own rule, and it was believed that our 
very existence, as a power in India, 
depended upon our permitting the annual 
sacrifice of a thousand women. In the 
ten years preceding lord William Ben- 
tinck's arrival in India, however, many 
of the European Indians of the old 
school, whose generous sympathies had 
been withered by too long and uninter- 
rupted a residence among Asiatics, had 
been removed, some by death and others 
by retirement; and a more healthful 
feeling and a tone of higher and bolder 
morality had begun to pervade the service. 
Still, when lord William Bentinck called 
for the opinion of the public functionaries 
on this important question, not a few 
were found to denounce all interference 
as a breach of our national compact and 
a rash endangering of our supremacy. 
But the act was passed : a little opposition 
was got up by some native opposition 

fentlemen in Calcutta, backed by the 
luropeans, who had resisted the abolition 
to the last; but it was soon discovered 
that the fears, under the influence of 
which we had allowed thousands of inno- 
cent victims to be sacrificed on the shrine 
of superstition, were the creation of our 
own weak and prejudiced minds, and 
that nothing was to be apprehended from 
the Hindoo population, even though we 
did abrogate a practice which they deemed 
sacred, at the call of humanity. The 
lesson which the history of the abolition 
teaches should not, therefore, be lost to 
the cause of public improvement ; and 
we must ever bear in mind that a mea- 
»ure which, twenty years ago, was con- 



sidered as involving the highest political 
danger, has been found to be perfectly 
safe, and that a governor-general has now 
openly congratulated India that this 
diabolical rite has been abolished in the 
remotest Hindoo principality." 

M. N. 



TRUE SATISFACTION. 

TauE satisfaction is a blessing nowhere 
to be found in this world. The mind of 
man is restless and insatiable, ever reach- 
ing after something which it does not 
possess. It is also big with the princi- 
ple of immortality. Nothing within the 
bounds of time can impart to any man 
full satisfaction. It is not only the poor, 
the sick, the disappointed, of whom we 
speak, but of all human kind. You may 
take the child of fortune, and discover in 
him a restlessness which tells you that 
th<%re is a void which needs filling up. 
Whatever seeming or real earthly good 
you may possess, you have a desire after 
something more. The present satisfies 
you not. You do not live upon the pre- 
sent, but upon the anticipated future. 
You move in a kind of futurity. This la 
natural, and we do not blame you for 
looking for something beyond the pre- 
sent. The cravings of your mind demand 
it. The immortal principle which busies 
itself within you, cannot be confined to 
the enjoyment of the present. What we 
desire is, that the pursuits of your mind, 
and the affections of your heart, may go 
af\er those things which delude not the 
grasp. Let no energies be cramped, let 
the neart widen itself after happiness; 
be not satisfied with the present, but see 
to it that the nature of that which you 
seek be satisfying. Let it be something 
which will correspond with the endless 
thirstings of an immortal soul. 

All that the world gives and promises 
is, in its very nature, unsatisfactory. 
You are not content with what you now 
have. And if you had all the riches, and 
honours, and could enjoy all the plea- 
sures of the world, you would be still 
reaching after something more. All the 
water which you can draw out of this 
world's cistern, cannot quench the thirst 
of a soul. And as Jesus said to the 
Samaritan woman, so we say to you, 
** Whosoever drinkethjof this water shall 
thirst aj;ain. 'Digitized by vjO 

Turn, then, to the waters which satisfy: 
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No longer hew out cisternti which will 
hold no water — no longer pursue the 
shadows of imaginary hliss ; hut listen to 
the words of wisdom,^ and. receive the gift 
of God, which is " living water," of which 
whosoever drinketh sbalL never thirst. 
You have often gone to your own wells ; 
you have often filled your vessels with 
unsatisfying water ; you are now, it may 
he, endeavouring to fill that soul which 
you have ever failed to satisfy. Give 
attention, then, to Him, "greater than 
our father Jacob," who says, ** If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water," which 
would be in thee " a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life." 

Now, we have already noticed, that 
there can be no happiness where there is 
no life, and that life must precede the 
blessings of life. The Holy Spirit's in- 
fluences have been represented as water 
upon the dry ground, moistening and 
fertilizing it — ^giving life. We have now 
to mention the satisfying character of his 
fertilizing, renewing powers. 

He is as a well of springing water. He 
is called in another place,^ "the Com- 
forter." Hence he is a well of comfort. 
Comfort continually flows upward into the 
soul, from his abiding presence. This is 
the great secret of true peace. Men 
marvel at the steady calm of the true 
Christian, and wonder that he is un- 
moved by his troubles. But the rege- 
nerate possess an internal fountain which 
continually sends out sweet consolation. 
If all the upper currents of happiness are 
frozen, his peace, like those nvers which 
take their rise from under seas of ice, 
flows forth from underneath them. Its 
spring still sends forth its living stream. 
Its source is untouched. The well of 
living water is never frozen. Its streams 
never stagnate. Its water is continually 
supplied fresh from the fountain of life. As 
no well supplies itself with water, neither 
does this. The reservoir, whence it is 
supplied, is in Christ. And as long as 
Christ is full of grace, the well will be 
never dry. The peace, the consolation 
of the true believer will never cease to 
flow ; — the water in him is " a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life." 
Such is " the gift of God." Such is 
the blessing which Christ gives to whom- 
soever he be that asketh of him. Such is 
the gift with which he was ready to bless 
the Samaritan woman. This is the water 



which quenches the thirst of immortal 
souls. Other springs of comfort fail ; 
but this is a well whence the living water 
perpetually flows. Would that you knew 
" the gift of God !" You would then not 
rest content till this spring of salvation 
had found access to your heart. If you 
had once partaken of these waters, you 
would soon despise, as insipid, the sweet* 
poisoned streams of this world's plea- 
sures. Those satisfy; these do not. 
Whosoever drinketh of the water which 
supplies the wells of this life, <* shall 
thirst again." But whosoever drinketh 
of the water which Christ giveth, shall 
never thirst. 

But, be not deceived. Satan trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light. He 
counterfeits blessings. He imitates ihiA 
" living water," and deceives many. He 
persuades men, without sufiicient evidence, 
to believe that they are " born again"— 
that they possess the well of the water of 
salvation. Therefore we entreat you to 
probe the evidences of your conversion. 
Be not content with the bare probability 
of the fact, nor with the good opinions of 
others. Let the gauge of gospel truth 
enter your heart, and prove whether there 
is in it living water " springing up into 
everlasting life.** 

You know the course of nature. "The 
spring, proceeding from its perennial 
source, and flowing onward, purifies its 
channel as it runs. It carries down 
before it that which is impure and muddy, 
and would impede its current, and what 
remains is clear and beautiful. Such, 
likewise, is the effect of the Spirit of 
Christ upon the soul. It meets, at first, 
with much that is of an uncongenial 
nature, much that would sully and cor- 
rupt it. But this it gradually clears 
away. The * lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life,' and what- 
soever ' is not of the Father, but is of the 
world' — these it carries off, and suffers 
not to rest and choke the stream. The 
purer properties of the renewed heart, 
temperance, and patience, and godliness, 
and meekness, and charity — these are 
sure to shine beneath the flowing water, 
and reflect that 'Sun of righteousness' 
from which their beauty is derived." 

A gradual increase of purity of heart, 
and a growing conformity to the image 
of Christ, are infallible evidences of the 
existence of the stream of life. If there 
be no reflecting forth of the character of 
Christ, there can be no indwelling of the 
Spirit of Christ. .^ 
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But let no humble and anxious nquirer 
after life be discouraged. There are 
degrees of grace. Of these we are not 
speaking, but of the reality. The degree 
will increase, if the reality be secured. 
A well is not filled in a moment ; it fills 
by degrees. ''The spring, small com* 
monly at its source, gains strength as it 
flows along. So the Spirit in the heart 
may at first be as a drop, to which other 
and fresh drops are continually added, till 
it becomes a clear and sparkhng stream." 
—''Jacob's WeU,'* by the Rev. G. A, 
Rogert, 



CURIOSITIES OF GLASS-MAKING. 
FILLING THE POTS. 

The following are fragments from a 
valuable work, '* Curiosities of Glass- 
making," by Mr. Apsley Pellatt : — In a 
glasshouse in England, the pots are filled 
but once a week, usually on Friday or 
Saturday morning. Wood vessels, like 
haudbarrows, are used for bringing to the 
furnace the mixed materials, which are 
thrown into pots holding about eighteen 
cwt. each, in quantities of about four 
cwt. at a time, with iron shovels, allow- 
ing sufficient time between each filling 
for melting down the various charges, 
until the pot is entirely filled with fused 
glass. By this method, every pot in the 
furnace is fully charged with liquid metal 
in about twelve to fifteen hours; aii> 
bubbles and strisB then abound, and they 
are not expelled until thirty to forty 
hours more have elapsed, during which 
period, namely, from fifty to sixty hours, 
the gas and air-bubbles are driven ofiP, und 
the mass becomes homogeneous. English 
melting-pots being usually much larger 
than the French, require a longer period 
for fusion, thus increasing the difficulty 
if a second filling be required during the 
week; but the glass is not usually eo 
pure as the first, through less time being 
allowed for the second fusion. When all 
the pots are filled* and the mouths are 
securely stoppered, clayed up, the found- 
ing commences, during which thirty to 
forty hours (as before alluded to) the 
furnace is urged to its utmost intensity. 
No pyrometer is used, as the heat varies 
according to the condition of the furnace, 
aspect and intensity of the wind, quality 
of the fuel, and attention and tact of the 
tUeur, attendant, or stoker. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain signs by which a 



practised eye can detect *the fitness or 
unfitness of the metal for working. These 
are— the whiteness of the flame, exuding 
from the furnace on each side of the 
pot; also, by occasionally withdrawing, 
with an iron rod, a little of the melted 
glass from the top of the metal, through 
a small sight-hole in the stopper, and at 
fixed times taking proofs of the metal. 
Saturday and Sunday are the days when 
the furnace requires the greatest heat, so 
that the worlung may be commenced 
early on Monday morning. 

Before setting in the glass Yumace, 
great care is necessary to anneal a pot in 
the arch, and a week or more should be 
allowed gradually to bring it to a white 
heat, ready for pot-setting. This work 
is always performed towards the end of 
the week; and is a hot and fatiguing 
operation. All hands must be present, 
and absentees, except from illness, are 
severely fined. The men are provided 
with suitable dresses, to shield them from 
the open blaze of the furnace. The old 
pot, being no longer useful by age or 
accident, is then exposed, by pulling 
down the temporary brickwork. A large 
iron bar, steeled and sharpened at the 
point, is placed across another bar, to 
operate under the pot as a fulcrum. 
Several men rest their entire weight on 
the end of this long lever, and after 
one or many eflbrts, and perhaps many 
more simultaneous blows of the bar, used 
as a sort of battering-ram — the whole 
pot, either wholly or by pieces, is detached 
from the siege of the furnace; About 
six or eight men take ^afterwards each a 
bar about hve feet long, like a javelin, 
steeled and sharpened at one end. They 
rush forward in face of the fiery furnace, 
guarding their faces with their protecting 
arms, and aim a blow at such of the 
irregular rocky incrustations of clay as 
adhere to the siege. This operation is 
repeated until the pieces of partially vitri- 
fied clay are wholly removed from the 
position on which the old pot stood, which 
should be repaired with clay and sand. 
The new pot, at a white heat, is then 
removed from the annealing pot-arch, 
and carried on the end of a two- wheeled * 
iron carriage, with a long handle, by 
four or more workmen, who carefulljr set 
it, or tilt it backwards into its proper 
position in the furnace. 

AMNBALINO. 

The time for annealing varies from 
six to sixty hours, the weighty articles 
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requiring the most heat and time. Tbe 
best arrangements for annealing may be 
foiled, should the glass-blower unneces- 
sarily lose time after finishing the work, 
as the hotter the goods enter the arch, 
the better. On this account, the large 
goods receive a final reheating at the 
mouth of a pot heated by beech- wood, 
and called the glory hole. Successful 
annealing depends much upon the proper 
direction of the wind. The best aspect 
for this purpose is when it passes over 
the fuel of the lear, towards the lear 
chimney, so that the hot air is always 
radiating in the downward current upon 
the goods. 

Annealing may sometimes appear com- 
plete in glass articles that have borne 
the friction of deep cutting, which, when 
long after exposed to the influence of 
the atmosphere, become fractured, as it 
were, spontaneously. A large quantity 
of flint or compounded glass, manufac- 
tured at the Falcon Works (of a beauti- 
ful topaz tint, coloured by uranium, 
which became richer in hue by diminish- 
ing the usual proportion of lead and by 
increasing the alkali,) fractured three 
months after it was cut. Complaints 
from purchasers both at home and abroad 
reached the Works, and the whole had 
to be replaced at the expense of the 
manufacturer. Excess of alkali causes 
continual exudation, the cementing pro- 
perty escapes, entire fracture is the result, 
and no remedy can check the evil. A 
piece of ancient light blue glass, since it 
came into the possession of the British 
Museum, has spontaneously fractured, 
and some parts almost to pulverization — 
an effect caused by its excess or impurity 
of alkali. 

MANIPULATING OPERATIONS. 

The manipulatory operations of glass- 
making are totally dissimilar to casting 
metals of any kind. Scarcely any advance 
in this department of the manufacture 
has been made for above two hundred 
years ; and the tools then used for blow- 
ing and shaping the various articles have 
been since but little improved. The 
reason is obvious ; the formation of the 
infinite variety of wares produced in 
flint-glass houses, relies more upon skill, 
adroitness, and tact, which may be 
termed the main-d'oeuvre of the art, than 
upon the ingenuity of the tools:— in 
truth, the perfection of the product of 
the furnace, as regards its workmanship, 
depends chiefly upon the tact and intu- 



ition of the glass-blower, avoiding, as 
much as possible, the use of tools. 

VENETIAN GLASS. 

^ As glass-house manipulators, the Vene- 
tians were pre-eminent ; they produced, 
if not the most elegant, at least extremely 
curious work. In the manufacture of 
glass beads the Venetians have no rival, 
their price being far below Enghsh com- 
petition. The Venetian glasses, termed 
" filligree," have recently been made in 
France and Bohemia, and a few speci- 
mens in England. Before ornaments 
or vessels can be blown, small ^filligree 
canes, with white or variously-coloured 
enamels, must be drawn by the following 
process: — Pieces of plain, coloured, or 
opaque white cane, previously drawn, are 
first whetted off* to the required lengths, 
and then put into a cylindrical mould, 
with suitable internal recesses ; and both 
cane and mould are thus submitted to a 
moderate heat. The selection of the 
colour of the canes depends upon the 
taste of the manufacturer; two to four 
enamelled canes are chiefly used, alter- 
nately, with about half the number of 
coloured. The blower then prepares a 
solid ball of transparent glass, which, 
being deposited in contact with the 
various canes, at a welding heat, causes 
them to adhere. This solid ball is then 
released from the mould, is reheated and 
marvered,* till the adhering projecting 
ornamental canes are rubbed into one 
uniform mass ; the ball is next covered 
with a gathering of white glass, which 
must then be drawn to any size and 
length that may be required. 

The Venetian ball is a collection of 
waste pieces of filligree glass, conglome- 
rated together, without regular design ; 
this is packed into a pocket of trans- 
parent glass, which is adhesively col- 
lapsed upon the interior mass by sucking 
up, producing outward pressure of the 
atmosphere. Some of the ancient spe- 
cimens have apparently been decom- 
posed on the exterior, but can be again 
restored by the glasscutter's polishing 
wheels. 

The mille Jiore, or star- work of the 
Venetians, is more regular in design 
than the balls, but of the same character. 
It was formed by placing lozenges of 
glass, cut from the ends of filligree canes, 
ranging them in regular or irregular 
devices, and encasing them in flint trans- 
parent glass. A double transparent glass 

• That is, rolled on a smooth cast-iron table. "^ 
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cone receives the lozenges between the 
two Burfacef. The whole is rehpated ; a 
hoUow disk communicating with the 
blowing-iron, adheres to the neck, and 
the air is exhausted or sucked out of the 
double case. After being re- warmed, it 
becomes one homogeneous mass, and 
can be shaped into a tazza, paper-weight, 
etc., at pleasure. 

Frosted glass, like the Fiiro di Trino, 
is one of the specimens of Venetian work 
not previously made by the Egyptians 
and Romans, and not since executed by 
Bohemian or French glass-makers. The 
process of making it, until recently prac- 
tised at the Falcon Glass Works, was 
considered a lost art. It has irregularly 
veined marble, like projecting disloca- 
tions, with intervening fissures. Sud- 
denly plunging hot glass into cold water, 
produces crystalline convex fractures, 
with a polished exterior, like Derbyshire 
spar : but the concave intervening fissures 
are caused, first, by chilling, and then 
reheating at the furnace, and simultane- 
ously expanding the reheated ball of 
glass by blowing; thus separating the 
crystals from each other, and leaving 
open fissures between, which is done 
preparatory to forming vases or orna- 
ments. Although frosted glass appears 
covered with fractures, it is periectly 
sonorous. 

COLOURS ON GLASS. 

The principle of casing a layer of 
colour upon flint crystal glass, or as many 
layers or varieties of colour on each other 
as may be reauired, was well known to 
the ancients who made the Portland and 
Naples vases. Only one operation need 
be explained, as every additional coating 
is merely a repetition of the same pro- 
cess. Presuming, therefore, that any 
two or more glasses intended for casing 
have been mixed of the same specific 

fravity, to give them the capability of 
armonizing — that is, contracting and 
expanding equally — the blower has to 
gather a ball of solid glass, intended for 
the interior layer, in the usual manner, 
which, in this instance, may be considered 
to be of white crystal glass. About the 
same time, his assistant prepares a casing 
of colour, knocking off the knob, to open 
and shape it somewhat like the bowl of a 
wine-glass, or the broad end of a large 
egg-shell ; this is set into a metal stand, 
on the floor, merely to steady the case, 
or shell; while the blower takes the 
lump of flint or white glass, and gently 



blows it into the coloured case or shell, 
to which it immediately adheres; and 
when submitted to the flame of a pot-hole, 
or, if a large piece, to the flame of the 
castor-hole, it is found to weld perfectly. 
If various coverings are needed, as many- 
coloured shells must be prepared as 
required, and each melted in by fresh 
warminef, until the entire number are 
obtained and cased. The whole are after- 
wards rewarmed, expanded, and shaped 
into vases, tazzas, or such other articles 
ns the manufacturer requires, by blowing, 
and the usual appliances of moulds, tools, 
and rotatory motion. 

CAMEO INCRUSTATION. 

Cameo incrustation was unknown to 
the ancients, and was first introduced by 
the Bohemians, probably about a century 
since ; and bas-relief casts of busts and 
medals were entirely isolated by them 
within a coating or mass of white flint 
glass. The figure intended for incrusta- 
tion must be made of materials that will 
require a higher degree of heat for their 
fusion than the glass within which it is 
to be incrusted; these are China clay, 
and super- silicate of potash, ground and 
mixed m such proportions as upon expe- 
riment harmonize with the density of 
the glass ; and this, when moulded into 
a bas-relief or bust (in plaster of Paris 
moulds,) should be slightly baked, and 
then suffered gradually to cool; or the 
cameos may be kept in readiness till 
required for incrustation ; for which pur- 
pose they should be carefully reheated 
to redness in a small Stourbridge clay 
muffle. A cylindrical flintglass pocket 
is then prepared, one end adhering to a 
hollow iron rod, with an opening at the 
other extremity, into which the hot com- 
position figure is introduced ; the end is 
then collapsed and welded together by 
pressure, at a red heat, so that the figure 
IS in the centre of the hollow hot pocket 
glass muffle. The workman next applies 
his mouth at the end of the tube, while 
rewarming the glass at the other ex- 
tremity ; but instead of blowing he ex- 
hausts the air ; thus perfecting the collapse 
by atmospheric pressure, and causing the 
glass and composition figure to be of one 
homogeneous mass. 



When you have nothing to say, say 
nothing; a weak defence strengthens 
your opponent, and silence is less injuri- 
ous than a bad reply. — Cokon, 
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THE SNOWY OWL. 

The snowy owl, (Surnia nyctea, Du- 
MERiE.) This beautiful bird, which emu- 
lates the hawk in its daring progress, as 
well as in its habits of hunting by day, is 
a native of the arctic regions of both con- 
tinents, occasionally venturing as far 
south as the northern limits of the British 
dominions, having been seen in Shetland, 
and occasionally in the Orkney isles. 
The thick and downy texture of its 
plumage declares it to be a dweller 
among the snow-clad wastes, 

<* Where tardy suns to deserts drear 
Give days and nights of half a year." 

In fact, not a single point is left exposed ; 
the bill is almost concealed amidst the 
mass of plumage enveloping the head; 
the tarsi and toes are covered with an 
exuberance of long, thick, hair-like fea- 
thers, leaving the claws alone visible, 
which are strong, curved, and extremely 
sharp. Nor is the suitability of colour 
less remarkable, the whole of the plumage 
being of the purest white, with thinly 
scattered semilunar bars of brown on the 
back and under surface. The head is 
smalli in comparison with that of the 



owls in general ; the eyes are deeply set, 
and the brows project, as in the falcon ; 
the irides are of the most brilliant golden 
yellow. 

That the snowy owl is constituted as a 
hunter by day is wisely ordered, on 
behalf of a creature inhabiting the frigid 
regions of Greenland, Lapland, Siberia, 
and the latitude of Hudson's Bay. In 
these desolate climes, where the sun in 
summer never dips below the horizon, 
and the darkness of winter is dispersed 
by the unceasing flashes of the aurora 
borealis, the snowy owl may be seen 
sweeping along in search of prey : the 
arctic hare, the ptarmigan, and various 
small quadrupeas, constitute its food; 
and with a boldness like that of the 
peregrine falcon, it will follow the hunter 
by the day together, skimming down 
from its perch, *' when a bird has been 
shot, with such rapidity as to carry off 
the prize before the sportsman can get 
within reach of it" Wilson observes, 
that the usual food of this species is 
'' hares, grouse, rabbits, ducks, mice, and 
even carrion;" and that, ''unlike most 
of his tribe, he hunts by day as well as 
by twilight, and is particularly fond of 
2 K 
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frequenting the shores and banks of 
shallow rivers, over the surface of which 
he slowly sails, or sits on a rock a little 
raised above the water, watching for fish. 
These he seizes with a sudden and in- 
stantaneous stroke of the foot» seldom 
missing his aim." The notes of this 
northern hunter of the arctic wilds are 
congenial with the gloomy scenery, add- 
ing ^* horror even to a Greenland winter." 
Among these scenes of silent desolation, 
the snowy owls rear their progeny, build- 
ing their nest on the ground, or otf rocks ; 
the young are two in number. 

The plumage becomes more and more 
purely white with age, till at last few or 
no traces of brown remain ; the head 
is unadorned with egrets or elongated 
plumes, and the beak and claws are 
black. Length, two feet; expanse of 
wings five feet two inches. — ^^ Natural 
History of Birds^*' published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, 



NINEVEH AS IT IS. 
No. II. 

To the interesting labours of Mr. Lay- 
ard we again recur, as revealing some 
of the most important discoveries of 
modem times, and also illustrating the 
results which have rewarded intelligent, 

fersevering, and well-directed research. 
n the descriptions of the labours to 
which his attention was specially turned, 
he varies his narrative by allusions to 
the scenery of the land in which he was 
engaged. <' It was cold and damp," says 
he, on one occasion, "and the Arabs, 
collecting brushwood and trunks of trees, 
made a great fire, which lighted up the 
recesses of the jungle. As the night 
advanced, a violent storm broke over us; 
the wind rose to a hurricane — the rain 
descended in torrents — the thunder rolled 
in one long peal — and the vivid streams 
of lightning, almost incessant, showed 
the surrounding landscape. When the 
storm had abated I walked to a short 
distance from the tents to gaze upon the 
scene. The huge fire we had kindled 
threw a lurid glare over the trees round 
our encampment. The great mound 
could be distinguished through the gloom, 
rising like a distant mountain against the 
dark sky. From all sides came the 
melancholy wail of the jackals — thou- 
sands of these animals having issued 
from their subterranean dwellings in the 
ruins, as soon as the last gleam of twi- 



light was fading in the western horizoD. 
The owl, perched on the old masonry, 
occasionally sent forth its mournful note. 
The shrill laugh of the Arabs would 
sometimes rise above the cry of the 
iackals. Then all earthly noises were 
Duried in the deep roll of the distant 
thunder. It was desolation such as those 
alone who have witnessed such scenes 
can know — desolation greater than the 
desolation of the sandy wastes of Africa; 
for there was the wreck of man as we\i 
as of Nature." * 

The social and domestic condition o| j 
the Arabs is ever interesting, and on it J 
Mr. Lavard has thrown much light. The J 
people from a neighbouring encampment 
having arrived in cloie proximity to the 
observing Englishman, he tells us that 
the scene was one of activity and hustle. 
Every one appeared desirous of surpass- 
ine the others in violence of action and 
vehemence of ahouting. A stranger 
would have fancied that the people were 
all quarrelling ; in which, out of several 
hundreds of men and women, no two 
persons could agree* The confusioii, 
however, arose from a friendly dehate in 
reference to the site of the respective 
tents ; and when the matter had been 
settled to the general satisfaction, with- 
out recourse to any more violent mea- 
sures than yelling and shouting, each 
family began to raise its temporary abode. 
The camels were made to kneel, and 
were then deprived of their burdens,— 
the donkeys were brought to the various 
spots at which their loads were required 
— the women spread the coarse, black, 
goat-hair canvass — the men rushed about 
with wooden mallets to drive in the 
stakes and pegs ; and in a few minutes 
the dwellings which were to afford them 
shelter were complete. The women and 
girls, to whom all household matters were 
consigned, then went forth in search of 
water, or to collect brushwood or dry 
twigs for the fires, and the men assem- 
bled in the tent of the Sheikh, and 
crowding in ' a circle round the entire 
trunk of an old tree which was soon en- 
veloped in flames, prepared to paw "le 
remainder of the day in that desultoiy 
small talk about stolen sheep, stray don* 
keys, or unsuccessful attempts at plundefr 
which fills up the leisure of the AriWr 
unless he be employed in the more elat- 
ing engagements of plunder or w^^t 

Various reasons having induced m* 
Layard to decide on the removal of sam* 
* Layard, vol. ii., chsp. xU. t VM' 
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of the larger sculptures from the excava- 
tions, arrangements were made for this 
purpose. It was important also that they 
should not be sawn in pieces, as had for- 
merly been done with a pair of bulls ; but 
it required considerable ingenuity to con- 
trive a means of their transport entire. 
A carpenter was sent to the mountains 
to fell the largest mulberry-tree he could 
find, or some wood of equally compact 
grain, and to bring beams and pieces of 
the trunk to Mosul. With the aid of a 
pair of strong iron axles, purchased from 
the tfragoman of the French consulate, 
#,catt was made of rough but firm con- 
'''sfruction, each wheel being formed of 
^'^hi^e solid pieces, nearly a foot thick, 
from thef trunk of the mulberry- tree, and 
bound together by iron hoops. The 
vehicle was looked upon with wonder 
and admiration by thousands of the peo- 
ple. Crowds went to gaze at it, as it 
stood in the yard of the vice-consul's 
khan, and the pasha's artillery-men, who, 
from their acquaintance with the myste- 
ries of gun-carriages, were regarded as 
authorities on such matters, daily de- 
claimed on the properties and use of the 
cart to a large circle of wondering lis- 
teners. But when the news was heard 
that it was about to leave the gates and 
to be drawn over the bridge, the business 
of the place was completely suspended. 
Secretaries and scribes from the palace 
deserted their divans ; guards left their 
. posts ; the bazaars were cleared ; and half 
the population assembled on the banks of 
the river to witness the manoeuvres of the 
vehicle. A pair of buffaloes, with the 
assistance of a crowd of Chaldseans and 
shouting Ai'abs, forced the ponderous 
wheels over the rotten bridge of boats. 
*• The multitudes seemed to be fully satis- 
fied with the spectacle. The cart was 
the topic of general conversation in Mo- 
sul until the arrival, from Europe, of 
some children's toys — barking dogs and 
moving puppets — which gave rise to fresh 
excitement, and filled even the gravest 
of the clergy with wonder at the learning 
and wisdom of the infidels." 

Having reduced the weight of the 
sculptures as much as possible by saw- 
ing away from the back that which was 
not intended to be seen, it was necessary 
first to remove the bull from the ruins in 
order to get it on to the cart in the plain- 
below. A trench was accordingly made, 
about fifteen feet wide, in some places 
twenty deep, and nearly two hundred 
feet long. The principal difficulty was 



to lower the mass ; for during Its descent 
it could only be sustained by ropes, 
which if of insufiicient strength, the 
sculpture would be precipitated to the 
ground, and, in all probability, broken. 
The few ropes Mr. Layard possessed had 
expressly been sent across the desert from 
Aleppo, but they were small. From 
Bagdad a thick hawser had been ob- 
tained, made of the fibres of the palm, 
besides two pairs of blocks and a pair of 
jack-i^rews belonging to the steamer of 
the Euphrates expedition. The sculp- 
tures were wrapped in mats and felts to 
preserve them from injury, and they were 
to be lowered on rollers which had been 
laid on the ground. But Mr. Layard 
must now tell his own story in his admir- 
ably descriptive style : — " My men being 
ready," says he, "and all my prepara- 
tions complete, I stationed myself on the 
top of the high bank of earth over the 
second bull, and ordered the wedges to 
be struck out from under the sculpture 
to be moved. Still, however, it remained 
firmly in its place. A rope having been 
passed round it, six or seven men easily 
tilted it over. The thick, ill-made cable 
stretched with the strain, and almost 
buried itself in the earth round which it 
was coiled. The ropes held well. The 
mass descended gradually, the Chaldseans 
propping it up with the beams. It was 
a moment of great anxiety. The drums 
and shrill pipes of the Kurdish musicians 
increased the din and confusion caused 
by the war-cry of the Arabs, who were 
half frantic with excitement. They had 
thrown off nearly all their garments ; 
their long hair floated in the wind ; and 
they indulged in the wildest postures and 
gesticulations as they clung to the ropes. 
The women had congregated on the sides 
of the trenches, and by their incessant 
screams, and by the ear- piercing tahlehl, 
added to the enthusiasm of the men. The 
bull once in motion, it was no longer 
possible to obtain a hearing. The loudest 
cries I could produce were lost in the 
crash of discordant sounds. Neither the 
hippopotamus hide whips of the Cawasses, 
nor the bricks and clods of earth with 
which I endeavoured to draw attention 
from some of the most noisy of the group, 
were of any avail. Away went the bull, 
steady enough, as long as supported by 
the props behind ; but as it came nearer 
to the rollers, the beams could no longer 
be used. The cable and ropes stretched 
more and more. Dry from the climate, 
as they felt the strain, they creaked and 
2k2 
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threw out dust. Water was thrown over 
them, but in vain, for they all broke 
together when the sculpture was within 
four or five feet of the rollers. The bull 
was precipitated to the ground. Those 
who held the ropes, thus suddenly re- 
leased, followed its example, and were 
rolling one over the other in the dust. A 
sudden silence succeeded to the clamour. 
I rushed into the trenches, prepared to 
find the bull in many pieces. It would 
be diflScult to describe my satisfaction 
when I found it lying precisely where I 
had wished to place it, and uninjured ! 
The Arabs no sooner got on their legs 
again, than, seeing the result of the 
accident, they darted out of the trenches, 
and, seizing by the hands the women 
who were looking on, formed a large 
circle, and, yelling their war-cry with 
redoubled energy, commenced a most 
mad dance. The musicians exerted 
themselves to the utmost, but their music 
was drowned by the cries of the dancers. 
It would have been useless to endeavour 
to put a check upon these proceedings. 
I preferred allowing the men to wear 
themselves out — a result which, consider- 
ing the amount of exertion and energy 
displayed both by limbs and throat, was 
not long in taking place." • 

The night, after so successful an 
undertaking, having been spent by the 
Arabs in eating and dancing, they pro- 
ceeded, apparently unfatiguea, and still 
singing and capering, to the mound. 
The sculpture having been placed on the 
rollers, the men had now only to pull it 
along, and to bring those rollers to the 
front over which the mass had passed. 
Having conveyed it in this manner down 
the side of the mound, it was lowered on 
to the cart, and this was soon ready to 
be dragged to the river. Buffaloes having 
refused to move the load, though aided 
by men, the work had to be accomplished 
by men to the number of about three 
hundred, who screeched at the top of 
their voices, while the musicians drummed 
and fifed with all their might. The pro- 
cession was closed by the women, who 
favoured the multitude with a very shrill 
accompaniment to the noise, while horse- 
men performed various feats around, 
dashing backwards and forwards, and 
charging with their spears. The proces- 
sion was re-arrangecl on the following 
day ; and, with the exception of a night 
attack of some Arabs who had regarded 
the ropes, mats, and felts with jealousy, 
* Layard, vol. il., chap. xiii. 



and the cart havmg once stuck in the 
sands, the bull was triumphantly dragged 
down to within a few hundred yards of 
the river, where a platform was erected 
to receive it, and where a guard of Arabs 
encamped till the lion could be brought 
down, and the two embarked together 
for Bagdad. By a very similar process 
to that just described, the lion was also 
brought to the banks of the Tigris, where 
it rested with the bull till the necessary 
arrangements were completed for their . 
embarkation. 

But though these physical obstacles 
had thus to be encountered, Mr. Layard 
found others even more difiicult to be 
subdued. The raftmen of Mosul refused 
to render any assistance in the navigation 
of the river in the required part. Their 
fathers had never done it, and they 
therefore resolved not to lend any 
aid in the design. At length, a fi^^r 
debtor of Bagdad preferred the desperate 
undertaking to the certain prospect of a 
prolonged residence in the gloomy sub- 
terranean abodes of his unfortunate class, 
though it was impossible to persuade him 
that his raft would ever reach its destin- 
ation, that he could survive the enter- 
prise, or that Mr. Layard had a greater 
stake in the matter than himself. Having 
at length been induced to sign the con- 
tract, and to make up his mind as well 
as possible to submit to his hard fate, he 
protested in along speech, by the prophet, 
that he would undertake the work for no 
one else in the world, and adopted a 
variety of other devices to gain more 
money. But Mr. Layard cut short his 
complimentary discourse, and hinted that 
he was now in the power of an authority 
from which there was no appeal. The 
raft was made; though he strenuously 
opposed any suggestions for its improve- 
ment, but 'Mike many other injured men, 
he fell a victim to the ' right of the 
stranger,' and had to sacrifice, at once, 
prejudice and habit." Having at length 
reduced his refractory workmen, who 
struck for higher wages, to the utmost 
penitence, the rafts received their cargoes, 
and were floated down the stream. As 
he contemplated the receding vessels, 
Mr. Layard says, " I could not forbear 
musing upon the strange destiny of these 
burdens, which, after adorning the palaces 
of the Assyrian kings, the objects of 
wonder, and perhaps the worship, of 
thousands, had been buried unknown for 
centuries beneath a soil trodden by Ter- 
siaus under Cyrus, by Greeks under 
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Alexander, and b^ Arabs under the first 
successors of their prophet. They were 
now to visit India, to cross the most 
distant seas of the southern hemisphere, 
and to be finally placed in a British 
museum. Who can venture to foretell 
how their strange career will end ? " • 

Mr. Layard vividly describes the scene 
which the mount of Nimroud presented 
during the excavations. It was a curious 
sighty he tells us, to observe on all sides, 
issuing from the earth, Jong lines of wild- 
looking beings, with dishevelled hair, 
their limbs only half concealed by a short 
loose shirt, some jumping and capering, 
and all hurrying to and fro, shouting like 
madmen. Each carried a basket, and, 
as he reached the edge of the mound, 
emptied its contents, which raised a cloud 
of dust. He then returned at the top of 
his speed, dancing and yelling as before, 
and again suddenly disappeared in the 
bowels of the earth. 

If the principal trench is entered by a 
flight of steps rudely cut in the earth, 
perhaps a Bedouin sheikh with his fol- 
lowers will be encountered, as they gaze 
with astonishment at the work. Each 
holds his long spear, tufted with ostrich 
feathers, in one hand, and in the other 
the halter of his mare, which stands 
patiently behind him. He rises as he 
hears approaching footsteps, and if it is 
wished to escape the embrace of a very 
dirty stranger, it will be best to escape 
into the trenches. Passing a pair of 
colossal lions, winged and human headed, 
which form the portal, and entering the 
subterraneous labyrinth, bustle and con- 
fusion seem to reign supreme. Arabs 
lun about in different directions; Chal- 
daeans in their striped dresses and curious 
conical caps are digging with picks into 
the tenacious earth, raising a dense cloud 
of fine dust at every stroke ; wild strains 
of Kurdish music may be heard occasion- 
ally issuing from some distant part of the 
ruins, and if caught by the parties at 
work, the Arabs join their voices in 
chorus, raise the war-cry, and labour 
with renewed vigour. Enter the princi- 
pal hall, and sculptured gigantic-winged 
figures, carrying mysterious symbols in 
their hands, are seen. One of them has 
fallen across the entrance, and there is 
just room to creep beneath it. Slabs of 
alabaster, fallen from their original posi- 
tion, are in different directions, and the 
foot treads in a maze of small bas-reliefs, 
representing chariots, horsemen, battles, 
• Layard, vol. ii., chap. xiii. 



and sieges. " Whichever way we turn, 
we find ourselves in the midst of a host 
of rooms, and without an acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the place, we should 
soon lose ourselves in this labyrinth. 
The accumulated rubbish being generally 
left in the centre of the chambers, the 
whole excavation consists of a number of 
narrow passages, panelled on one side 
with slabs of alabaster, and shut in on 
the other by a high wall of earth, half- 
buried, in which may here and there be 
seen a broken vase, or a brick painted 
with brilliant colours. We may wander 
through these galleries for an hour or 
two, examining the marvellous sculptures 
or the numerous inscriptions which sur- 
round us. Here we meet long rows of 
kings, attended by their eunuchs and 
priests — their lines of winged figures, 
carrying fir-cones and religious emblems, 
and seemingly in adoration before the 
mystic tree. At length, wearied, we 
issue from the buried edifice by a trench 
on the opposite side to that by which we 
entered, and find ourselves again upon 
the naked platform. We look around in 
vain for any traces of the wonderful 
remains we have once seen, and are half 
inclined to believe that we have dfeamed 
a dream, or have been listening to some 
tale of eastern romance. Some, who 
may hereafter tread on the spot when the 
grass again grows over the ruins of the 
Assyrian palaces, may indeed suspect 
that 1 have been relating a vision."* 

To the courage, energy, and talent of 
the distinguished author of these deeply- 
interesting volumes, it is but just to pay 
our tribute. The efforts he has made, 
and the results that have arisen, will be 
remembered with gratitude by his coun- 
trymen and by the lovers of knowledge 
in every land. Nor ought we to forget 
to express our humble acknowledgment 
to the God of providence, who has thus 
revealed so rich a source of knowledge in 
reference to a nation so interesting to 
every student of his holy word. 

F. S. W. 



ALFRED, A STUDENT AND AN 
INSTRUCTOR. 

With the assistance of learned men, 
Alfred,! in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, began to study the Latin language 

* Layard, vol. ii., chap. xiii. -^ t 

t It is now precisely a thoi^sa|]0@^l@nce 
Alfred was born. O 
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and literature. To read the authors of 
ancient Rome in their original tongue, 
was a happiness he long had coveted. 
Asser has not only recorded the date at 
which Alfred fir^t entered upon his new 
studies, (a d. 887,) but has detailed the 
circumstance which prompted him to the 
effort. " On a certain day," says Asser, 
" we were both of us sitting in the king's 
chamber, talking, as we were wont, on 
divers kinds of subjects, and I chanced 
to read to him a quotation out of a certain 
book. He listened to me most atten- 
tively, and giving me a book which he 
carried in his-, bosom, in which the daily 
courses'and psalms, and prayers which he 
had read in his youth, were written, he 
commanded me to write in it the passage 
I had just quoted. Hearing this, and 
perceiving his devout desire of studying 
the words of Divine wisdom, I gave, 
though in secret, boundless thanks to 
Almighty God, who had implanted such 
a love of wisdom in the king's heart. 
But I could find no space in the book 
wherein to write the passage, for it was 
full of various matters ; wherefore I made 
a slight delay, chiefly, however, that I 
might excite the bright intellect of the 
king to a deeper acquaintance with the 
Divine testimonies. Upon his urging me 
to make haste, and write it quickly, I 
asked him, * Do you wish me to write the 
quotation on a separate leaf; for, per- 
haps, we shall find one or more extracts 
which will please you, and in such a case 
we shall be glad that we have kept them 
apart ? * * Your plan is good/ replied the 
king; and accordingly I soon got ready a 
sheet, in the beginning of which I wrote 
what he commanded me; and on the 
same day I wrote therein, as I had anti- 
cipated, no less than three other quota- 
tions which pleased him ; and from that 
time, as we talked constantly together, 
other quotations pleased him, so that the 
sheet soon became full, and deservedly 
so ; according as it is written, * The just 
man builds upon a moderate foundation, 
and by degrees passes to greater things.* 
Thus, like a most industrious bee, he flew 
here and there, asking questions as he 
went, until he had eagerly and unceas- 
ingly collected many various flowers of 
Divine Scriptures, with which he thickly 
stored the cells of his mind." • 

This book, which appears to have ex- 
i!»ted in Malmenbury's days, became the* 
king's constant companion. Had it been 
preserved to our own time, even though 

• Aiser, p. 56. i 



it consisted of extracts from ^different 
authors, it would have been a most curi- 
ous and interesting document, as an index 
to the mind of its royal compiler. The 
principal use he made of it was to insert 
in it passages of Holy Scriptures, which 
he had translated into Anglo-Saxon ; and 
it is not wonderful, therefore, that he was 
wont often to declare, that from this book 
he derived no small comfort. 

It was very natural that Alfred should 
wish at once to impart to his people some 
of the benefits of his new attainment. 
His own feelings upon the subject are 
well explained in a preface to •* Gregory's 
Pastoral," a book which, by his direction, 
was translated by Werfrith, bishop of 
Worcester, for the instruction of the 
clergy. It was written originally hy pope 
Gregory, for the instruction of the bishops 
of the church, and called his ** Liber 
Pasioralis Cura," and was much valued 
at that period. In the preface to the 
translation, Alfred speaks nrst of the state 
of learning which once existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons, in the days of Bede and 
Alcuin, and then proceeds to contrast 
with it the melancholy ignorance that, at 
the time when he was writing, prevailed 
in his kingdom. ** 1 would have thee 
know," says Alfred, addressing Werfrith, 
" that it very often comes into my mind 
what wise men in bygone days existed in 
England, as well laymen as ecclesiastics, 
and how happy those times were for all 
the people ; how the kings who then 
governed ruled in obedience to God and 
his written will; how alike successful iu 
peace and war, they preserved inviolate 
their domestic nolity, and abroad gave 
tokens of theirTalour ; how in those days 
they flourished equally in wisdom and 
prudence. Moreover, those who exer- 
cised the spiritual functions of ministers 
were diligent alike in learning and teach- 
ing, in the fulfilment of all the duties 
which they owed to Almighty God. Men 
were wont, moreover, formerly to seek 
wisdom and learning in this country; 
hut now we must go out of it to obtain 
knowledge." 

After drawing this contrast between 
the past and present state of learning in 
his kingdom, and attributing its decay to 
the ravages of the Northmen, Alfred thu3 
explains the motive which induced him 
to endeavour in his own person to set the 
^example of improvement : " When I 
thought earnestly upon this subject, I 
began to wonder greatly that those illus- 
trious scholars who, in bygone days. 
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flourighed in England^ and who so tbo- 
] roughly understood those works of learn* 
JDg which were within their reach, never 
translated any part of them into their 
native tongne. But I soon answered 
myself and said, that these, our ances> 
tors, never thought that any of their 
descendants would he so reckless, or that 
learning would ever have so much fallen, 
and so intentionally omitted the transla- 
tion of any of those writings, in order 
that more languages might be known by 
our countrymen. Then it came into my 
roind that the law of God was first 
revealed in the Hebrew tongue, and that 
after the Greeks had learned it, they 
turned it, together with many other 
books, into their own language ; and the 
Latin-men likewise, when they had 
learned it, they, by wise interpreters, 
turned it into their own tongue ; and in 
like manner, almost every Christian 
people have caused some part of it to 
be translated into their own language. 

" Wherefore I think it better, (if such 
be your opinion,) that we also should 
translate some books, such as we shall 
deem most necessary, and which may be 
understood by all, into the tongue which 
is intelligible to every one. And we will 
take care, moreover, (which we shall very 
easily accomplish, by Divine assistance, 
if we still enjoy peace,) that all the youth 
of the English nation, especially the sons 
of wealthy freemen, who are well able to 
give their children a fitting education, 
shall be brought up to learning, and shall 
enter upon no other employment until 
they can read accurately English writ- 
ings. Moreover, let teachers instruct in 
, the Latin language those too would wish 
to advance in learning, and to attain a 
higher position. 

" When I considered how the know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue had fallen in 
England, (albeit very many could read 
English writings,) then I began, amid 
other and manifold business of the king- 
dom, to turn into the English language 
this book, which, in Latin, is called 
* PtaiaraUs,* in English, * Jiirde boc,* 
(or, < The Herdsman's Book,') sometimes 
translating it word for word, sometimes 
putting sense for sense, so as I had 
learned from Plegmund, my archbishop, 
and Asser, my bishop ; and from Grim- 
bald and John, my mass priests. After 
I had obtained from them a thorough 
understanding of the book, I turned it 
into English in such a way as I could 
most easily express its meaning. I have 



sent one copy of the book to every 
bishop's seat in my kingdom ; and on 
every one there shall be an iBstel, which 
is of fifty mancuses. And I command, ' 
in the name of God, that no one remove 
this astel from the book, nor the book 
from the church, as it is uncertain how 
long there may be such learned bishops 
as we have now, thank God, everywhere. 
Wherefore it is my will that the books 
remain always in their places, unless the 
bishop should wish to have them, either 
for the purpose of lending them to any 
one, or of writing other copies from 
them." •—'' Life of Alfred the Great;* 
published by the Religious Tract Society, 



OLD HUMPHREY AT THE CHEDDAR 
CLIFFS. 

It was on an autumnal morning that 
I left the ivied old manor-house of a 
sweetly secluded village, to pay a visit to 
the far-famed Cheddar Cliffs, which I 
hardly need say are situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath and Wells. As I 
mounted the gig that was to bear me to 
my anticipated destination, my kind- 
hearted friends were clustered ^t the 
manor-house gate, opposite the church 
tower ; Esther, Harriet, and the serving- 
b6y were peeping from another part of 
the premises ; the sky was blue, and lit 
up with sunny beams, issuing from be- 
hind a white cloud with golden edges ; 
the sleek skin of the bonny bay mare, 
harnessed to the gig, looked as if neither 
corn, currycomb, nor brush had been 
spared, and the fresh pink that bloomed 
at my bosom had just before been plucked 
by the kind hand of my young friend 
Emily. Smack went the whip, round 
went the wheels, and away went the 
bonny bay mare. 

Never did Robert Stock, the serving- 
man, to whom was entrusted the im- 
portant commission of driving me to 
Cheddar, appear to better advantage* 
There, with his dark hair and ruddy 
cheek, he sat beside me, in his Sunday 
gray coat, showy waistcoat of white 
flowers on a blue ground, with sober drab 
below, and gaiters of the same colour ; a 
tall and handsome specimen of English 
peasantry. Robert Stock having put 
aside the scythe and the sickle, and 

* The original, together with ft Latin trantlatioa 
of Alfred's Preface to Gregory's Pastoral, is printed 
by Wise, at the end of his edition of Asser's Life of 
Alfred. 
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abandoned for the day hii ordinary pur- 
suits, looked all hope, holiday, and good- 
humour. 

As we whirled on, I took a retro- 
spective glance at the inmates of the 
habitation I had so recently left. An 
aged pilgrim, journeying to a better 
country, was among them; over her 
silvery head had passed nearly ninety 
summers and winters. Around her 
gather, at the hour of prayer, the mem- 
bers of the family, when the head of the 
household presides, in his customary 
place, as the family pastor. The word 
of God, and prayer, and praise succeed 
each other, and the Redeemer's name is 
magnified : 

The Son of God, the Lord of life ! 

How irondrous are his trays ; 
Oh for a hari) of thousand strings, 

To sound abroad his praise ! 

And one was there, the mistress of 
the liousehold, unusually endowed with 
accomplishments and mental gifts, ever 
ready to use them in setting forth the 
Redeemer's glory. And another, whose 
heart glowed with holy ardour for the 
welfare of Israel, the despised people of 
God. Her purse, her time, her hand, 
her head, and her heart, are all put in 
requisition for their welfare. The long- 
bearded Israelite, the travelling pedlar of 
the tribe of Jacob, the wandering Jew, 
finds a welcome at the old manor. No 
deriding voice, no insulting remark meets 
his ear. The assisting hand is stretched 
out (o him in his wants, and the holy ora- 
cles that his fathers loved, foretelling the 
coming of the Messiah, are read to him. 
Nor was Emily forgotten,. nor the sweet 
tones of her guitar, accompanied with 
the words, 

•' There 's nae room for twa, ye ken ; 
There *s no room for twa ; 
The heart that 's given to God and heaven 
Has nae room for twa." 

After a rapid drive of about two hours, 
we approached the spot where Mendip 
Hills have been cloven by a heavenly 
hand. As we advanced, the ground by 
degrees became undulated and broken. 
Then an isolated rock, rich with varied 
verdure, arrested the eye; the cliffs 
became higher, the defiles deeper, the 
scene more striking and impressive, until 
at last, rapidly increasing in intetsst, the 
Cheddar Cliffs burst upon us in all 'their 
grandeur and sublimity. The almighty 
power of Him who sitteth on the throne 
of heaven had evidently been exercised. 



convulsing the earth, upturning the 
rocks, and rending the everlasting hills. 
The stony eminences appeared to have 
been torn asunder, as if launched in 
wrath by the hand of the Eternal ; the 
lightning brand and resistless thunder- 
bolt had smitten and scattered them. 
While I gazed with awe and wonder on 
the astounding spectacle, in imagination 
the heights and the depths became 
eloquent. 

A voice from the cliffs, the rocks, the 
inland heights overhanging the narrow 
defiles, lifting up their heads to gaze 
upon the distant deep, to the world of 
waters. '* Mighty ocean, we see thy 
heaving billows, we listen to catch thy 
murmurs ! 

" And all the language of thy sounding waves." 

" We, also, are the workmanship of the 
Most Hi^h, the handiwork of the 
Eternal ! " 

' The nigged clifF, the mountain high and bare. 
And ocean's angry flood his praise declare.' 

A voice from the chasms of the riven 
earth, the deep, dark caverns rich in 
stalactite and spar, to the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars. " Ye spangled 
heralds of the King of kings, sent out 
with messages of love to man. He who 
made you in the heights, formed us in 
the depths. He who arrayed you with 
light, clothed us with shadows. We, 
also, wear the impress of Almighty power; 
we have been moulded by the fingers of 
the Holy One : * All things were made by 
him ; and without him was not anything 
made that was made.* " 

His are the caves, in gloomy depths that lie, 
And all the golden stars that stud the sky. 

It would be hard to say what mighty 
convulsion formed the Cheddar Cliffy, 
upturning the solid earth, and laying 
bare to the eye the stony masses that 
before were buried in obscurity and dark- 
ness. It might be an earthquake, or a 
volcanic explosion, or the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep at the 
time of the deluge ; but whatever it was, 
He alone, 

" Who rides the whirlwind and directs the storm," 

could have accomplished so mighty an 
achievement. 

Cheddar Cliffs present to the eye the 
most picturesque and impressive scenery, 
rising up in various altitudes, from 
100 to near 500 feet. They appear 
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like clusters of stupendous, embattled 
towers; tbeir sides in part ornamented 
with a profusion of trees, plants, and 
clustering ivy : they are much frequented 
by jackdaws. One highly romantic rock 
runs up to the height of 480 feet. I 
have gazed on the receding tops of 
mountains, nearly ten times as nigh, 
without being equally awe-struck; for 
some of the Cheddar Cliffs are more than 
perpendicular, beetling over the narrow 
rifts below. 

On entering the deep defile between 
the eminences, which runs in a tortuous 
and serpentine direction, I met with a 
civil, modest, well-behaved boy, who 
pointed out to me the highest cliffs, the 
most romantic rocks, and the places most 
remarkable for acciden'ts which had 
occurred. ** I mind," said he (to mind 
is to remember) ** three men falling from 
the cliffs. Another boy and I were 
standing up in the crack there, out of 
the mizzling rain, when a stone came 
rattling down from above, and directly 
a man who had been catching jackdaws 
followed it, and fell heavily on the 
ground. We came out of the crack, and 
ran away as fast as we could, to tell 
somebody, for we were too frightened to 
stop. Two or three people came back 
with us, and we found the man quite 
dead ; bis face and his head were knocked 
about sadly. Two men fell from the top 
of the other side yonder: one of them 
lodged on the ledge, there, half-way 
down, and he lived as much as ten or 
twelve hours after; but the other came 
right down to the ground, and died 
directly." 

Life is short enough, without our woo- 
ing destruction, by indulging in reckless 
daring : at the best " it is even a vapour, 
that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away," Jas. iv. 14. 

Our young guide showed us a cave on 
the 'right side of the cliffs, going down 
the pass, in which he said a woman had 
lived alone for live years. It was also 
inhabited at one time by a married 
couple, who had children ; but as they 
were in constant fear that their little ones 
would fall down the cliff, they abandoned 
their rocky dwelling. 

Long did I wander among the cliffs, 
both at tbeir bases and on their summits, 
admiring their height, their form, and 
their beauty ; gathering plants and 
flowers of different kinds. How won- 
drously varied are the works of our great 
Creator ! Great art thou, O Lord, and 



great are thy power, thy wisdom, and 
thy love ! ^* Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God," Psa. 
xc. 2. 

While sitting with Rx)bert Stock in the 
only house of entertainment close .to 
Cheddar Cliffs, the following printed cir- 
cular was put into my hand : 

" Extract of a letter from the rev. W. 
D. Conybeare to Dr. Buckland. 

" Stalactite Cavern, Cheddar, 
July 1, 1843. 

" Dear Buckland, — Happening to be 
visiting a friend, with my youngest son, 
I chose to go round from Branwell hither, 
to show him Cheddar Cliffs, and visited 
the cavern, more to show it to him than 
expecting to see anything myself; but it 
ought to be better known. You must 
come and see it yourself; it is really the 
only graceful cave fit for ladies to see we 
have — the only thing I ever saw that at 
all realizes my idea of Antiparos. It has 
one main porch, with three or four late- 
ral branches, narrow fissures, about ten 
or twelve feet broad, and some thirty and 
forty feet high, vested and draped with 
the most fantastic marble of stalactite one 
can conceive. Make this known as the 
prettiest thing in the island, and come 
and see it. 

" Yours, 

" VV. D. CONYBEAUE. 

"N.B. — No admission to the cavern 
on the sabbath." 

Tills cavern was discovered by acci- 
dent, when an enlargement of the pre- 
mises appearing desirable, an excavation 
was made : it is now a source of much 
profit to its possessor. You may be sure 
that I paid it a visit before I left the 
place. * 

Mr. Cox, the proprietor, led the way 
into the cavern, with a cluster of ten 
tapers on a board, fastened to the end of 
a long stick, or pole, followed by myself 
and Robert Stock. At one time we bent 
our bodies, to creep through the holes and 
low-browed arches which seemed to for- 
bid our further progress. At another, we 
stood erect, looking up to the high roof 
above us, enriched with Nature's match- 
less sculpture. I absolutely revelled in 
the scene ; and when a second cluster of 
tapers lit up the cavern, what with the 
cathedral-like solemnity, and the vivid 
lights and awful shadows of the place, 
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my mind was excited almost to enthu* 
siasro. I longed to hear the sound of 
human voices *' hymning our great Cre- 
ator;" I gazed on the gloomy recesses 
around me : 



Though silent, lone, and dark, and drear. 
The Lord of heaven and earth was there ! 



It would be hopeless to attempt to 
describe the endless variety of hues, 
forms, beauties, and monstrosities that are 
mingled together in the stalactite cavern. 
Every winding avenue, every abrupt 
turning, and every projection and recess 
teems with interest and peculiarity. 
Among the varied sculpture of the roof, 
and the supporting pillars and walls, 
resemblances the most striking, of differ- 
ent objects, meet the eye. The furniture 
of a Hindoo temple attracts your atten- 
tion in one place ; columns, capitals, and 
exquisite architectural tracery in an- 
other. Here there is a projection like an 
Egyptian mummy ; there a dark hollow, 
that has been likened to the Black Prince; 
while scattered around are unnumbered 
fonts, vases, tubes, and stalactites, of dif- 
ferent colours ; with niches, grotesque 
figures, and resemblances of fowl and 
foliage ; tablets and turkeys, goose, 
tongue, bread, and bacon. 

But full of interest as were the dif- 
ferent parts of the cavern, there was one 
scene extravagantly beautiful ; and that 
was where the miniature crystal pools, lit 
up by the blazing tapers, roirrorred back 
the elaborately-ornamented roof in their 
transparent depths. Oh ! what a fairy 
creation of all forms, hues, lights, and 
shades was there exhibited ! What 
writhing serpents, twining roots, and 
interlacing branches ! What an exhaust- 
less exhibition and infinite variety of 

FMitastic fonns, and beauty in repose I 

Many of the stalactites are musical 
when struck with a key, or piece of iron ; 
emitting metallic sounds, and somewhat 
resembling those of musical glasses. 

After leaving the cavern, I ascended 
the heights opposite the sheet of trans- 
parei^t water, and the cascades. There 
was 'a flag-staff and flag on the summit, 
for a pleasure-party had arrived at Ched- 
dar Cliffs, with a band of music. The 
prospect was fine, and I looked with a 
i^trange interest at Glastonbury Tor, and 
the ruins of old Glastonbury Abbey; 
where, as old chronicles declare, pilgrims 
assembled to see the holy thorn, said to 



have beeD planted by Joseph of Arima* 
thea. 

As I gazed on the scene before me, it 
was beautiful, pleasant, yea, heart- 
cheering to behold happy faces defiling 
along the passes; spreaiding among the 
cliffs, mounting the heights, sketching 
the most interesting objects, or sailing on 
the miniature lake ; while the waterfall 
glittered in the sun, the white clouds 
sailed along the sky, and the band struck 
up a spirit-stirring strain. Around were 
sylvan scenes, 

Secluded valleys fair, and mountains bold ; 
And skies of blue, and dun, and glittering gold. 

What a luxury there is in a liberty- 
loving mood to roam abroad amid 
secluded scenery; to climb the heights, 
to delve the depths; to ramble unre- 
strainedly amid objects of interest ; to 
gaze on earth and heaven, and to breathe 
freely the balmy breezes as they blow ! 
I felt grateful for the happiness I en- 
joyed, and prepared rather unwillingly 
to take my departure. Hardly, on my 
descent from the cliffs, could the bonny 
bay mare, who had been well corned, be 
held in by the ostler, till I mounted the 
gig; and no sooner was she "let go," 
than off she set at a rate that added to 
her already well-earned reputation ; 
honest Robert Stock sitting erect, and 
looking better than ever. Thus I bid 
adieu to the impressive scenes which had 
afforded me so much gratification; and 
thus ended a happy day, spent at the 
cliffs of Cheddar. 



THE INQUISITION. 

On the suppression of the Tribunal of 
the Holy Office at Rome, by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, in February, 1849, the 
authorities took possession of the build- 
ings, and made a careful inventory of 
their contents. 

The first place visited was the ground- 
floor of the edifice, where were the prisons, 
and the stables, coach-houses, kitchen, 
cellars, and other conveniences for the 
use of the assessor and the father inqui-* 
sitors. 

Some new doors were opened in the 
walls, and part of a pavement raised; in 
this operation human bones were found, 
and a trap-door discovered. Digging 
very deep m one place a great number 
of human skeletons were found, some of 
them placed so close together, and to 
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amalgamated witk lime, that no bone could 
be moved without being broken. In the 
roof of another subterranean chamber 
a large ring was found fixed. It is sup- 
posed to have been used in administering 
the torture. Along the whole length of 
this same room stone steps were attached 
to the wall) — these probably served for 
the prisoners to sit or recline on. In an 
under-ground room was found a quantity 
of very rich black earth, intermingled 
with human hair, of such a length, that 
it seemed women's rather than men's 
hair; here also human bones were found. 
In this dungeon a trap-door was formed 
in the thickness of the wall, which opened 
into a passage in the flat above. Among 
the inscriptions on the wall were many 
of very recent date, expressing in most 
affecting terms the sufferings endured in 
these chambers. The person of most note 
found in the prisons of the Inquisition, 
was a bishop named £.asner, who had 
been in confinement for above twenty 
years. . 

The inventory of the contents of the 
ground flat being finished in a few days, 
it was then thrown open to the impatient 
curiosity of the public. The crowd that 
resorted to the scene was very great, and 
the public indignation rose so high that 
there was a loud and general cry for the 
destruction of an edifice of such detestable 
memory. 

Passing to the upper flat, the atten- 
tion of the government was especially 
directed to the chancery and the archives; 
the first containing all the current affairs 
of the Inquisition ; the second, jealously 
guarding its acts from its institution until 
now. It was shown from documents, 
that the cardinal's secretaries of state pro- 
cured information as to suspected indivi- 
duals, both at home and abroad, and 
obtained knowledge of state secrets by 
means of confession. In fact, there exist 
long correspondences, and voluminous 
processes, and severe sentences, pro- 
nounced wponLaGiovane Italia^ LaJeune 
Suisse, the masonic societies of England 
and Scotland, and the anti-religious sects 
of America, etc. 

Passing the archives, it appeared on 
first entering as if everything was in its 
usual place ; but, on further inspection it 
was found, with astonishment, that though 
the labels and cases were all in their 
places, they were emptied of the packets 
and papers and documents indicated by 
the inscriptions without. They were pro- 
bably burned by the Dominican fathers. 



The hypothesis receives weight, from the 
circumstance that, in November 1848, 
shortly after the departure of the Pope 
from Rome, the civic guard came in much 
haste to the holy office, from having 
observed great clouds of smoke issuing 
from one of its chimneys, accompanied by 
a strong smell of burnt paper. The fact 
is certain, that, in the archives of the 
Inquisition, the most important trials 
were not to be found ; such, for instance, 
as those of Galileo Galilei, and of Gior- 
dano Bruno; nor was there the corre- 
spondence regarding the Reformation in 
England, in the 16th century, nor many 
other precious records. There remains, 
however, nearly complete, a collection of 
decrees, beginning with the year 1549, 
down to our own days. They are divided 
year by year, each volume containing the 
decrees of one year. Of these, of all 
that was contained in the chancery and 
archives of the holy office, a catalogue 
was taken, with every legal formality of 
certification. We may thus sum up the 
results of the inquiry : 

The court of Rome availed itself of the 
tribunal of the holy ofiice for temporal 
and political ends. 

To succeed in its purposes, the holy 
office had especially recourse to confes- 
sion, of which it made the most enormous 
and abominable abuse, not only violating 
its secresy, but tampering with its inte- 
grity. 

By means of confession, the most odious 
licentiousness was insinuated in the con- 
fessionals. 

The holy office corrupted all classes, 
buying information and secrets. 

Lastly; the ecclesiastical nuncios at 
foreign courts were in constant corre- 
spondence with the holy ofiSce, and, 
from possessing means of procuring intel- 
ligence quite peculiar to themselves, kept 
the court of Rome informed of the most 
hidden political secrets. — Daily News, 



ON DOING GOOD. 

There was a 'set of magistrates at 
Sparta, called the Agathoergoi, T^hey 
were men who, after long military service, 
had grown old in their country's cause, 
and who in a certain rotation became free 
from further active duties. The first year 
of their discharge was always spent in 
visiting various countries for the common 
interest of their state, and in advancing. 
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to the best of tbeir powen, tbe welfare 
of Sparta. It was from thus seeking the 
good of their country that they gained 
their name, Agathoergoi, or '* doers of 
good." They were an envied set of 
men — as all such men ever will be in 
this world. Their fellow-citizens sus- 
pected their motives, and questioned 
their sincerity, and in their envy some- 
times even banishment was the reward 
which followed the annunciation of dis- 
coveries, which, when received, proved 
of the greatest advantage to the state. 
[Herod, i. 67.'] 

We have still " doers of good ** among 
us, who meet with no less unjust and 
unhappy treatment at the hands of 
others than these Lacedemonian magi- 
strates did. They have not, indeed, 
any mere temporal object before them, 
to advance the welfare and increase the 
grandeur of which it is their constant 
aim and study. There is a higher and 
nobler one — the glory of God, and the 
welfare of nien. The state for which 
they toil is the whole race of men ; the 
prize they look for is the salvation of 
men's souls. And they are not alone in 
this work ; they have a pattern to follow, 
which is ho mere phantom of the imagina- 
tion, but one which has been revealed 
from heaven — a living mode], even Christ 
Jesus, who spent his life in going about 
"doing good." We may not always recog- 
nise them ; there is a modesty and shrink- 
ing from the gaze of the world which 
hides them from us; but God knows 
them and blesses them ; and a thousand 
poor withered frames, that could not tell 
where the morrow's sustenance might be 
found, or whose souls were ** perishing 
for lack of knowledge," know them too, 
and bless their gentle steps and beaming 
eyes. 

But who are these "doers of good?" 
Are we amongst them ? Christ was a 
pattern to all his followers, not to a se- 
lected few only. Thus, we should each 
of us strive to follow his example now, if 
we hope to "be like him" hereafter, when 
we "^ee him as he is." Tlie word "good " 
is the same as " God,"«o that God is the 
Good 9eing ; and hence to do " good" is 
to do God's work, or to act as God 
• would do. Thus we read such expressions 
as being fellow- workers together with 
God, 2 Cor. vi. 1. And this work 
of his he has imposed upon each of 
us, differing according to the circum- 
stances in which he has placed us. So 
much of it as is personal — as concerns 



our own selves individually — must be 
our first and most earnest care. To know 
ourselves — to watch and struggle against 
the evil passions of our nature, and deny 
the worldly and carnal appetites of our 
hearts — to acknowledge God's mercies 
continually in preserving us in health, 
peace, and comfort — to seek his guidance 
for all our projects and desires — to acquaint 
him with every most secret wish of our 
hearts, " casting all our care upon him" — 
devote ourselves entirely to his sacred ser- 
vice, and "be found in him, not havingour 
own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, "the righteousness which is of 
God by faith," Philip, iii. 9. These are 
all personal duties, and pre-eminently 
important. We neglect Gold's work if we 
neglect them ; and in proportion as we 
"keep our own heart with all diligence," 
can we look for success or happiness in a 
wider sphere of "doing good." Christ, 
our pattern, neglected not these duties. 
He was oftentimes kneeling in prayer, 
resisting temptation — ever "about his 
Father's business." 

Then, there are social duties. These 
have their scope in the family or the im- 
mediate circle of friends and associates 
which every day gathers around us. 
They would include the proper use of in- 
fluence, the eloquence of a good example, 
the due exercise of discipline or sub- 
mission. They show themselves in the 
counsel of the parent, in the love and 
obedience of the child, in the considerate 
kindness of the master^ and the hearty 
willingness of the servant; in the as- 
sembling each member of the family 
around the domestic altar, to begin and 
end each duty and pleasure with God; 
in strict integrity and uprightness in the 
least as well as the greatest matter of 
life and dealing with our fellows; in the 
narrowed circle of friendship, and in the 
widening crowd of business. There 
must be an unshrinking consistency of 
character, an unflinching avowal of prin- 
ciple. No one must mistake " whose we 
are, and whom we serve," for a hypocrite 
' does Satan's work, not God's work, as he 
tries, beneath the semblance of God's 
people, to hide his secret love of self and 
the world : and in Christ, our model, 
were all these displayed to the fullest. 
He was " subject" to his parents, and in 
his last moments of life and agony com- 
mitted his mother to the care of his be- 
loved disciple. Then his brethren and 
disciples were uppermost in his heart 
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and prayers. The 1 7th chapter of John 
contains one of these prayers, and shows 
how entirely he had forgotten himself in 
his love and anxiety for them. All his 
life long he ** did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth ; who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again ; when he 
suffered, he threatened not; but com- 
mitted himself to him that judgeth 
righteously," 1 Pet. ii. 23. Never did 
he desert his sacred cause, nor flinch 
from the denunciation of sin, in whatever 
delusive shape or aggravated form he en- 
countered it. No one mistook him. He 
was the " man of sorrows " from the 
manger to "the cross. 

Such are some of the social duties 
which are entailed upon each of us, and 
which St. Paul sums up in a few words : 
" Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice ; 
and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, ev6n as 
God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
you," Eph. iv. 32. 

And the third class are what may be 
called general duties. The world is our 
sphere, and men our object — their souls 
and their bodies. We are told that by a 
rule of the ancient Persian worship, no 
one might implore blessings on himself 
alone. His whole nation, and particu- 
larly his sovereign, were to have the first 
share of his prayers. The same idea has 
been beautifully expressed by Pope in the 
following lines : 

" God loves from vrhole to parts ; but human soul 
Must rise from individuals to tlie whole : 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to vrake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race." 

It can be no very different idea that 
we learn from that prayer which our 
Lord himself gave us as a model for our 
own, in which we are taught to address 
God as "Our Father;" but St. Paul's 
words, 1 Tim. ii. 1, are most conclusive 
when he exhorts that prayers and interces- 
sions be made " for all men," " for kings, 
and for all that are in authority." Our 
first efforts, therefore, undoubtedly, should 
be directed to the immortal souls of our 
fellow-men — those sparks of God's own 
image which death cannot annihilate. 
Still these poor perishing bodies must not 
be forgotten. £ach class of misery 
should have our prayerful consideration 
and proportionate assistance. It is often 



by affording relief for the body that an 
entrance is gained to the heart. Christ 
went about healing the sick, raising the 
dead, giving sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, speech to the dumb, and so 
won his way to ''preach the gospel" to 
the poor, and lead back wanderers to his 
fold. If a man sees you know, and pity, 
and strive to relieve his temporal wants, 
he will the more readily give you credit 
for knowing and feeling his spiritual 
needs. Thus, literally and emphatically, 
it is the duty of the sincere follower of 
Christ " to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction" — to be ready (o give 
and glad to distribute — by personal mini- 
strations to pour solace into troubled 
hearts, and, like the good Samaritan, 
afford the temporal relief which may be 
needed, and when you conie again, re- 
pay whatsoever else may have been 
required. This privilege may not be 
within the reach of some. Their duty, 
then, is to enable others to work who 
can — by assistance, by encouragement, 
by prayers — to seek continually His bless- 
ing upon such efforts, who never turned 
his face away from any poor man,, but 
had a blessing for the lowest and vilest. 
But it is within the range of the duties 
of many who think they have nothing 
to do with it — who fancy if they do God's 
work in themselves or their families they 
may be ''at ease in Zion ;" and so their 
hands hang down, and their knees are 
feeble all through God's days and hours 
which he has given them for "doing 
good" in. But there can be no surer 
evidence to " them that are without" — 
that, like the Macedonians of old, we 
have given ourselves unto the Lord, — 
than a constant and earnest desire to go 
about " doing good :" and in the dis- 
charge of this part of God's work, we 
shall find ourselves most closely con- 
nected with those which we have before 
considered ; the experience of the closet 
will have taught us what misery and 
guilt Christ Jesus has delivered us from 
"by the sacrifice of himself."* We sliail 
have seen the "judgment and fiery in- 
dignation which shall devour the adver- 
saries;" and so it will be our ery, like 
Esther's, "How can I endure to 'see the 
destruction of my kindred?" and thus tha . 
welfare of " our own house" will be 
nearest to our hearts. We shall surely 
thence again be led to see how the whole 
world is but one family — how all were 
fellow-sinners, and by the death of Christ 
made heirs to the same salvation, if they 
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Will receive it, and how all should now 
be walking together along the heaven- 
ward road, towards the strait gate and 
narrow way that leadeth unto life. And 
so it will be our constant aim to turn 
some prodigal to that Father's house from 
which he is far wandering, by telling the 
welcome that awaits him, and the pardon 
that we have ourselves found. Christ, 
our great Teacher, knew and felt all our 
sorrows and difficulties in such a work, 
for he passed through them all, and has 
left us upon the beach of life such foot- 
prints for our guidance, as no lapse of 
ages can ever wear out, nor the roughest 
tide of persecution wash away. 

S. F. J. 
. ♦ 

THE FUNGUS, OR MUSHROOM TRIBE. 
No. II. 

There is a large number of plants, 
the hydna of the botanist, called fami- 
liarly spine stools and prickle stools, 
found upon the trunks of trees, and on 
the decayed timber of our moist wood* 
lands. The older English botanists 
thought them all poisonous, and those of 
dark tawny brown and of blackish tint 
are, to say the least, very suspicious. 
But the yellow hydnum and the imbri- 
cated hydnum, as well as some others, 
are much used on the continent as food. 
The former is sold regularly in the Aus- 
trian markets, as well as in France ; and 
when broiled with pepper, salt, crumbs of 
bread, and savoury herbs, is said to taste 
like veal ; and considering the nature of 
its condiments, it may be supposed to be 
palatable, though it has little flavour 
without them. In France it is called 
eurchon and rignoche, and in the 
Vosges, where it is a common article of 
diet, it has the name of barbe de vache, 
and pied de mouton. The familiar 
name of prickle stools was given to these 
fungi, because the under surface of the 
cap is studded with tubercles, which 
Linnaeus compared to the prickles of a 
hedgehog. 

One of the best flavoured mushrooms 
is the eatable boletuSf a very common 
plant in France, where it is much valued. 
It is also used in Hungary in soups, and 
the Germans and Poles regard not only 
this, but several other kinds of the boletus 
as delicious. Nor is it as food alone 
that the boletus germ is esteemed. The 
touchwood boletus and the tinder boletus 
are used for the manufacture of the sub- 
stance called German tinder, for which 
purpose they are boiled in a strong lye, 



and after drying, are boiled again in a 
solution of saltpetre. This touchwood 
boletus is also used as a styptic, and when 
beaten into square pieces, is well known 
to surgeons as the agaric of the oak, and 
was once much renowned for stopping 
the wound of amputation. In Franconia 
this plant is beaten into square pieces, 
which resemble a soft leather, and being 
sewed together by the peasantry, it is 
used for clothing. The sulphur-coloured 
boletus, which, when pounded, has also 
been used for tinder, has been found to 
contain oxalic acid. The boleti are suc- 
culent plants, growing chiefly singly, 
and on the ground in woods and pas- 
tures. 

One of our largest British fungi is the 
scsly polyporusj which is a common plant 
on the trunks of willow, oak, and walnnt- 
trees. Burnett mentions one which was 
seven feet five inches in circumference, 
and weighed thirty-four pounds after it 
had been cut four days. This exceeds 
in size even the gigantic bovista, some 
plants of which are four or five feet in 
circumference. Mushrooms are men- 
tioned by Matthiolus which weighed 
thirty pounds each ; and Burnett thinks 
that probably the scaly polyporus wag 
the kind alluded to by this writer, as well 
as by one who recorded, in the ** Journal 
des SavanSf** an instance of mushrooms 
growing on the frontiers of Hungary, 
which made a full cartload. Dr. Lindley 
speaks of the huge boletus, which in Java 
** spreads out its many-handed body from 
the trunks of aged trees, like a vegetat- 
ing demon ;" and some of the tuberiform 
fungi are said to be so large that masses 
of these plants, of a brown colour, have 
been thought by Europeans travelling in 
tropical lands, to be a number of couch- 
ing lions. They are said to be two or 
three feet in diameter, and are termed 
tuberiform fVom their similarity to the 
tuber or trufile. 

Some of the mushroom tribe have 
excited the attention of botanists, by the 
singular circumstance of their appear- 
ing only at certain intervals. Thus in 
the year 1692, Tournefort discovered an 
extraordinary fungus growing on an old 
beam of the abbey St. Germain s. This 
he minutely described ; and some years 
since, a similar fungus appeared on an 
old piece of wood, in a blacksmith's 
cellar in the Haymarket. It was about 
twelve inches in height, and was found 
by our botanists exactly to answer the 
description given by Tournefort. Another 
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B^gularity of this production was, that 
when cut down it appealed on the fol- 
lowing year, and also for several succeed- 
ing seasons, as if it had a perennial root, 
which is not the case in general with 
fungi, except some which grow on the 
roots of trees. This mushroom grew on 
a beam which seemed generally firm and 
sound; but as moisture oozed from a 
fissure on which it was rooted, there was 
probably some internal decay going on. 
Had not this mushroom been previously 
described, our botanists would have re- 
garded it as a new species ; and, indeed, 
a new species of fungus was, a few years 
since, discovered in a spot which would 
have seemed as little likely to prove a 
field for the botanist. But those who 
use their eyes, will sometimes detect 
wondrous works of God, where they 
would be unnoticed by the careless and 
unobserving ; and Sowerhy discovered an 
interesting species of fungus, even on the 
top of St. Paul's cathedral. 

An amusing anecdote is quoted by 
Burnett, from a statement given by Mr, 
Joseph Jefferson. A mason, residing in 
Basingstoke, who had contracted for the 
paving of the town, was surprised at 
finding that a large paving- stone was 
lifted an inch and a huf out of its bed. 
On examining into the cause of this, it 
was found that a toadstool, six or seven 
inches in diameter, had gradually grown 
to such a firmness as to produce this 
effect. The troublesome plant was ex« 
tirpated, and the evil apparently reme- 
died ; but, to the dismay of the con- 
tractor, scarcely a month' had elapsed 
when the adjoining stone was lifted out 
of its level in a similar manner. Two 
large toadstools were now found to have 
performed this unwelcome feat. They 
were not so large as the preceding, yet 
they caused no less trouble and expense ; 
and great was the alarm of the mason, 
and all whom it concerned, lest the soil 
under the pavement of the good town of 
Basingstoke should prove so fertile in 
toadstools as ta render it necessary, in 
the course of a short time, entirely to re- 
pave the streets. Happily, however, the 
mischief terminated here ; but it is won- 
derful to relate, that the last raised stone 
weighed eighty-three pounds, and each 
stone about the size of twenty- two inches 
by twenty-one. How great, therefore, 
must have been the power of these ap- 
parently fragile plants I 

The various species of the morel have 
been, for ages, esteemed as deliciousi and 



used to season ragouts, stews, and soups. 
They are fungi of a large size, and are 
most frequently found in the early part 
of the year. They have one advantage 
over most other genera of this tribe, tfant 
none are poisonous, though some are 
tasteless enough. The kind called the 
eatable morel has really a delicious fla- 
vour, whether used to season dishes, or 
cooked alone, or eaten fresh. On lands 
on which trees have been burned down, 
these plants are found in greatest quan- 
tity ; and so readily do they sell in the 
markets of Germany, that some peasants 
who collected them, ventured to burn 
down forests, in order to ensure a good 
crop, until, by the interference of the 
magistrate, this destructive practice was 
prevented. The morel varies much both 
in colour and figure. The species called 
the oblivious morel is thought to have 
the highest flavour. It is common in 
spring time in the fields of France. The 
different species of kelvella are thought 
on the continent to resemble the rnprel 
in flavour; but they are not so good, 
though wholesome. 

The tuber or truffle, another eatable 
fungus, is much valued by epicures; 
rather, perhaps, for its stimulating qua- 
lities than for its flavour, though some 
writers praise it both for invigorating 
powers and rich taste. It is generally 
agreed that of all the esculent fungi, the 
truffle is really the best. It is a round- 
ish, fleshy plant, sometimes growing 
sing^ly) At others gathered in numbers 
together ; but always underground, gene- 
rally at about a foot and a half from the 
surface of the soil. It is most abundant 
in dry fields of reddish loam, and the 
finest are found near the roots of the 
elm, holly, and some other trees. The 
smallest are about the size of a pea; the 
largest are sometimes a pound 'in weight, 
and in Italy they often are found weigh- 
ing four or five pounds. The scent of 
the truffle is powerful, and dogs are em- 
ployed by trufiie-gatherers to detect these 
plants by scent, when they scratch away 
the earth and bring them to the surface. 
This fungus was in olden times called 
the under-ground edible mushroom, or 
Spanish trubbe. Dr. Robinson says that 
our common English esculent truffle is 
the same as the Italian Utrtuffe, or tor- 
tafolUj and observes that these plants are 
twice as large at Rome and Florence as 
with us. This mushroom is found in 
most countries of Furope, and also^in 
Japan and Hindoostan. _? ^. 
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The 4incienU wrote much respecting 
the truffle, some extolling its properties, 
others vegarding it as unwholesome ; but 
it seems doubtful if the kind known to 
the moderns is the same as that which 
they intended. From the description 
which they give of the reddish colour of 
the plant, it is thought to be the common 
wild truffle of Italy, which is not valued 
by the Italians of the present day. The 
ancients had also the African truffle, 
which they called the Libyan tuber; 
which being produced only on burning 
sands, was called also sand- truffle. Mar- 
tial alludes to this, and says that the 
finest of them break the surface of the 
earth into cracks. 

In Italy, France, England, and other 
parts of Europe, truffles are found chiefly 
0n dry lands and hill sides. Heat and 
rainy weather appear to favour the lux- 
uriance ; hence an old notion prevailed, 
that they were produced by thunder, and 
the ancients termed them thunder- roots. 
Swine are fond of this mushroom, and 
skilled in detecting it ; and on this ac- 
count it has been called swine's-bread. 
For many years these animals were used 
by truffle-gatherers to root out the truffle, 
and the Italians still train them for this 
purpose; but the superior intelligence 
and docility of the dogs render them far 
more suitable assistants. An instance 
is recorded of a man who had the faculty 
of detecting this plant by its odour. 
Truffles are often eaten on the continent, 
after being roasted in ashes; and they 
are also mixed in sauces and ragouts, or 
fried in slices with oil, salt, and pepper. 
The luxurious Athenians are said to have 
raised a family of slaves to the rank and 
honours of citizenship, for having dis- 
covered a rich mode of preparing them 
for the table ; and this mushroom is still 
sold at a high price in the London mar- 
kets. Most persons accustomed to the 
country have observed on our pasture 
lands the different species of the fungus, 
called the puff-balls, especially the wolf 
puff-ball, which is common. This plant 
is a round substance, turning as it grows 
old to a dingy brown, and when fully 
ripe exploding and emitting its seeds in 
the form of smoke ; and if gathered about 
the autumnal season, the pressure of the 
fingers will cause the brown powder to 
fly up in the face of him who touches it. 
This powder has the singular power of 
resisting moisture. Keith says of it, 
that if a little of the powder be strewed 
upon the surface of water placed in a 



bason, the hand may be plunged in 
the liquid, and thrust to the bottom of 
the vessel, without being wetted by a 
single drop of water. A very singular 
fungus, called the stettate spheicroboluSf 
is found in British woods, in autumn, on 
fallen and decayed trees, or on heaps of 
sawdust, or in the tan-pits of hot -houses. 
In its early stage this plant is a pale 
yellow ball, several being crowded to- 
gether in patches, and enveloped and 
bound down by a kind of woolly or cot- 
tony web, which is soon rent and de- 
stroyed as the young fungi grow and 
push through it, when they resemble 
little smooth mustard-seeds. After a 
time, each ball bursts into several starry 
rags, and projects from its opening a 
smaller globe, which consists of a white 
powdery mass of seeds, and which is 
ejected like a bomb from a mortar, to 
the distance of six or eight inches, and 
falls with so great a force that its noise is 
distinctly audible when fallen to a dis- 
tance ; the outer skin of the ball is found 
empty, the inner globe of seeds having 
flown out in its passage through a hole in 
its base. When we consider that the 
little ball which throws its seed with 
such force is not larger than a pin*s head, 
its power of projecting it to so great a 
distance is truly wonderful. . Among the 
bright colours which render some of the 
fungus tribe so beautiful, the various 
shades of red, from the delicate carmine 
to the richest scarlet, seem most pre- 
valent. Tints of yellow, like gold, and 
brilliant orange, are also not uncommon ; 
and the white of the mushroom is gene- 
rally clear and beautiful. Some fungi 
are, however, of a pale grey, and many 
vary in all the shades of brown. The 
common plant, called the pipestool, which 
is often found on old oaks and other 
trees, is of the hue of bullock's liver, and 
when cut is marked with red and white 
streaks. The French call this fungus 
langue de boeuf. 

It is very rarely that any of the larger 
fungi have any tinge of green, though 
some of the smaller, as the mouldiness on 
the orange, have this colour. When it 
occurs, however, it is never of the bright 

freen of the laurel leaf, or the deeper 
ue of the fir, but is of a verdigris green. 
This is the case with the verdigris peziza, 
which is of an intense and beautiful 
green throughout its structure, and dyes 
with its tint the damp, decayed branch on 
which it grows. Paler and more deli- 
cately green, though of the same colouri 
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is the fragrant agarh of our moist woods, 
which is not uncommon on such spots, 
and peeps up among the scattered dry 
leaves, or the hright green moss, at the 
foot of the trees. 

Even more heautiful than the green 
pexiza is that favourite of the crypto- 
gamic botanist, the scarlet ^^xtza, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the scarlet lack- 
nea. This plant may be found in spring 
on the dried branches of the woodland, 
its white cups lined with the most bril- 
liant carmine colour which can be ima- 
gined. Dr. Greville has compared its 
outer part to a coat of ermine, and its 
soft downy fabric renders this descrip- 
tion very significant ; while the contrast 
of this with its interior makes it so 
lovely an object, that scarcely a flower of 
field or garden can compare with it in 

beauty. 

» ■ - . - 

THE CHIEF GOOD OF MAN. 

The blessed God knows himself to be 
our chiefest good, and therefore knows 
that the knowledge of all other things 
would do us no real good without the 
knowledge of himself. All the creatures 
are but his servants. The sun, moon, 
and stars are but the creatures and 
servants of the most high God ; and to 
know them and all their motions would 
be of little advantage to us, unless we 
know their Master. As a man that is 
ambitious of honour and high places, 
useth his acquaintance with the king's 
servants only as an introduction to an 
acquaintance with their lord and master ; 
he knows that the donation of honours, 
and collocation of places and offices, are 
all in the hands of the king, and there- 
fore to know his servants will do him no 
good without the knowledge of the king 
himself: so God is the fountain of 
honour and glory ; all creatures have but 
a glory derived from him ; they can con- 
fer no glory on their fellow- creatures, 
and they will part with none of their 
own. There is no creature that will part 
with its glory, or lose its glory, to confer 
it on thee. The sun will not lose its 
light and place in the heavens, to trans- 
late it to thee ; and if they would, it is 
not their own to dispose of. Besides, 
the sun may shine upon thee, but it can- 
not shine peace into thy conscience. 
The earth may afford thee wine and 
oil, but cannot yield thee the grapes of 
saving joy, and the oil of gladness where- 
with to anoint thy soul. 



The knowledge of Jesus Chijit is un*- 
speakably important to us all ; and yet to 
know Christ is but as a means atid a door 
to let us into the knowledge of, and ac- 
quaintance with, God himself. Hence 
the saying of Christ, ** I am the way ; 
[not the end ;] no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me." We must not ter- 
minate the knowledge of Christ in Christ 
himself; but use it as a medium and 
way to bring us to the Father. Where- 
fore saith the Scripture, ** Who by him 
do believe in God, that raised him up 
from the dead ; — that our faith and hope 
might be in God.*' — Froyael. 



SCRIPTURE MINERALS AND JEWELS. 
ADAMANT, OR DIAMOND. 

" As an adamant harder than flint have I made 
thy forehead," £zek. iii. 9. 

" The sin of Judah is written with the point of a 
diamond/' Jer. x\ii. 1. 

The diamond (Heb. Schmir, Greek 
Adamcu) is the most valuable of the pre- 
cious stones. It is the brightest and 
clearest substance in creation, and of the 
most unyielding quality. It is chiefly 
found in India in the sands of rivulets, in 
the provinces of Gulconda, Visapour, 
Bengal, etc. The common mode of ob- 
taining diamonds is to turn the course of 
the stream, and to wash, sifl, and pick 
the sand to separate the precious stones. 
There are diamond workings, as they are 
called, in South America and other 
places.* 

Near the capital of the Brazil country, 
Do Serro do Frio, flows the river Do 
Milho Verde, where the miners used 
to dig for gold, or rather to extract it 
from the alluvial soil. During their search 
for gold, they found several diamonds, 
which they were induced to lay aside in 
consequence of their particular shape and 
beauty, though they were ignorant of their 
value. At length, in the year 1728, a 
miner came to the country, who, suspect- 
ing these stones to be diamonds, made 
some experiments on the subject, and 
satisfied himself that his conjecture was 
well founded. He set himself, in conse- 
quence, to search for diamonds in the 
alluvial soil of the country, and the other 
miners followed his example. Diamonds 
were even found among the sand of the 
river, though in lees abundance. Ever 
since that period, the searching for dia-<- 
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monda in that country has been continued 
with good succeas.* 

The diamond may be broken with a 
hammer ; but it can only be cut or polished 
by itself. The Indians cut and polish 
these stones by rubbing them against a 
flat wheel of steel, nearly the size of our 
plates. Oil and diamond powder are 
spread upon the wheel, causing the stones 
to run quicker. Those stones, in which 
there are defects, are ponndrd and used 
for this purpose. Emery is generally 
used in this country. 

It is a pleasing sight, on the day of 
sale, to see the young children of the 
merchants and others, from the age of 
ten to iiAeen or sixteen, all assembled 
under a great tree which is in the market- 
place, each with a quantity of diamonds 
m a little hag hung on one side ; and on 
the other a purse fastened to his sash, in 
which some have from five to six hun- 
dred pagodas of gold. There they sit 
watchmg till some person comes to offer 
them diamonds for sale.f There is an 
allusion to the practice of children sitting 
in the market, m Luke vii. 32. 

Commerce in the diamond was carried 
on at a very early period; for we find 
the Tyrians traded' in all manner of pre- 
cious stones. The king of Tyre haa his 
robes decorated with diamonds and 
other precious stones, Ezek. xxxiii. 13. 
Such glittering array is very common in 
the east. A traveller thus describes the 
eultana of Egypt :— Her dress was a 
choUf made in Turkish style, only more 
closed over the neck. On the head was 
a sort of skull-cap, formed entirely of 
diamonds. Around this was twisted an 
embroidered kerchief, and on the left 
side, near the ear, was placed a sprig of 
flowers, made of enormous diamonds ; 
earrings, a single pair, shaped like a drop, 
as large as the end of my little finger ; 
and on her little finger was a inost superb 
diamond ring. Around us stood the 
hundred attendants, dressed in coloured 
silks ; and every one, even of the lowest 
rank, with heads covered with diamonds. 
The pipe-stems and sockets of the cofTee- 
cups were also covered with these pre- 
cious stones. Such a glitter I never saw 
before. J 

A modern traveller, in a splendid 
account of an audience at the court of 
Persia, thus finishes the description of 
the monarch :— " His dress baffled all 

♦ Phil. Trans., 1731, vol. xxxvi. p. 199. 

t Tavernier. 
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description. The ground of his robes 
wail 'White, but he was so covered with 
jewels of an extraordinary size, and their 
splendour, from his being seated where 
the rays of the sun played upon them, 
was so dazzling, that it was impossible to 
distinguish the minute parts which com- 
bined to give such amazing brilltancy to 
his whole figure." And that the same 
impression of admiration and awe are 
aimed at by other monarchs of the east, 
appears from the following description of 
an Indian prince at a review:— "He 
wore on this day a pelisse of purple vel- 
vet, braided with small diamonds. These 
were in such profusion, that the reflection 
i^iof the sun's rays eflfectually prevented the 
irreverence of a continued gaze." It was 
probably by such a studied contrivance on 
the part of Herod (Acts xv.), that he pro- 
duced such unbounded rapture among the 
people when they cried, " It is the voice of 
a God, and not of a man."* But because 
he gave not God the glory he was smitten 
with a grievous disease/ and died. God, 
who is alone to be praised and held in 
reverence, will not be mocked : " I am 
the Lord: thatis' my name: and my 
glory will I not give to another," Isa. 
xlii. 8. 

The uses of the diamond, besides being 
universally sought after as a beautiful 
ornament, are to serv-e as sockets for the 
pivots of the principle wheels in clocks 
and watches, to form lenses for micro- 
scopes, and for cutting gla«s by glaziers. 
The art of cutting and polishing precioui 
stones is of very ancient date. On each 
of the twelve stones in the sacred breast- 
plate was engraved the name of one of 
the twelve tribes of Israel ; and the onyx 
stones on the high priest's shoulders con- 
tained these twelve names, six on eacbi 
" with the work of an engraver on stone," 
Exod. xxviii. 9—21. The earliest Greek 
artist mentioned as an engraver of stones, 
is Theodorus, of Samos, who flourished 
at least 700 years later than the time of 
Moses. It is therefore probable that the 
diamond was used for the purpose of 
engraving, at a very early period. 

The Smyrisj a hard impenetrable stone, 
was used by the ancients in cutting and 
polishing crystal and other stones. Some 
consider that this is the stone intended, 
Ezek. iii. 9 : but it seems most probable 
that the word should be translated dia- 
mond here, as it is, Jer. xvii. 1. The 
Scripture allusions to this stone, both as 
to the uses to which it has been applied, 
* Jameson's " Eastern Manners." 
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and lis unyielding nature, conirey import- 
ant lessons to the mind. Thus, when 
the prophet wished to show how deeply 
rooted was the hold which the sin of 
idolatry had taken on the hearts of the 
Jews, he said: '< The sin of Judah is 
written with the point of a diamond;" 
they showed it in tlieir lives and on their 
altars. All their doings were mingled 
with idolatrous practices. Again, the 
unyielding nature of the adamant is used 
to denote the courage with which God 
would endue his servant the prophet: 
" As an adamant harder than flint have I 
made thy forehead." It is further used as 
a metaphor to denote hardness of heart : 
" They have made their hearts as an ada- 
mant stone, lest they should hear the law," 
Zech. vii. 12. They were resolved that 
nothing should make an impression upon 
them; — a true picture of "the carnal 
mind," which is enmity against God." 

AGATE JASPER. 

" And I will make thy windows of agates/' Isa. 
liv. 12. 

'* And the building of the wall of it was Jasper. 

The first foundation was jasper," Rev. xxi. 

18, 19. 

The agate (Heh. Shebu, Greek Achates) 
is a beautiful semi-transparent stone. It 
has a variety of colours and shapes. In 
some we see waving lines and figures of 
trees, clouds, or nverd, and in others 
appear forms of moss, ferns, etc., which 
some think are really these vegetables 
encased in them. The latter are called 
Mocha stones. This stone, says Theo- 
phrastus, was iirst found in the river 
Achates (now the Drillo), in Sicily, 
whence it took its name. Another writer 
thinks its Hebrew name is derived from 
Sheba, whence the Tyrians obtained all 
manner of precious stones, Ezek. xxvii. 22. 

The agate is very abundant, and is 
chiefly found in Amygdaloid* rocks, 
imbedded round their base, like almonds 
in a cake. It is also found in the pud- 
ding-stone of Siberia, in the Wolga, in 
Germany, and likewise in Scotland ; and 
is sometimes called the Scotch pebble. 
It varies in size from a pin's head to a 
foot ; but is generally only two or three 
inches in diameter. 

The banks of the Mississippi abound 
in these stones ; for the action of the air 
and moisture upon the rocks and moun- 
tains in which they lie imbedded, loosens 
the case in which they are inclosed, and 

• Prom a Greek word, signifying, " resembling 
an almond." 



they roll out into the water, and are 
washed down the streams. <* In some 
places," says an American traveller, 
" within four or five years, I have found 
some very heautiful agates in the streets 
of the towns, and in a stroll of half an 
hour have loaded my pockets with them." 

Jasper (Heb. Jaspehf Greek Jaspis) 
resembles asate in its variety and struc- 
ture: indeed some varieties are called 
indiflerently by both names. It is a hard 
stone of a brilliant green colour, some- 
times clouded with white, and spotted 
with red or yellow. It is opaque, except 
at the edges. The oriental jasper, from 
the high polish it takes, its variety of 
colour, ana its durability, is much valued 
for vases, seals, etc. In Aden were baths 
lined with marble and jasper. 

This stone, with the agate, was worn 
on the high priest's breast-plate ; and it 
was doubtless introduced into Palestine 
at a very early period ; for the Syrians 
traded with agates, and all manner of 
precious stones, at the Tyrian fairs, Ezek. 
xxvii. 16. The jasper was well known 
in the east, and was among the stones 
chosen to represent the strength of the 
heavenly city : ** The foundation of the 
wall of the city was garnished with all 
manner of precious stones." Many of 
those precious stones are so very rare, 
that their value exceeds that of the finest 
gold; and that this gorgeous magni- 
ficence, and all the various kinds of bril- 
liants with which the walls of the holy 
city are described as decorated, are actu- 
ally displayed on the squares and halls 
of royalty in the east, is attested by the 
most honourable and best informed 
writers.* 

" In many of the mosques, the walls, 
columns, and minarets," says Paxton, 
'* were of the choicest marble, granite, 
and porphyry, inlaid with agates and 
precious stones. The ornamental parts 
were of gold and silver, or consisted of 
the most elegant borders, with festoons 
of fruits and flowers in their natural 
colours, composed entirely of agates and 
other precious stones." How does this 
description convey to our minds the 
beauty of the figurative language in Isa. 
liv. 12, which promises sublime and spi- 
ritual joys to the people of God, by 
alluding to these ornaments and decora- 
tions in eastern palaces If H. H. 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 

Five days on the Atlantic I It ii 
necessary to allow about fire days for 
time to get accustomed to the motion of 
the ship, and to the novelty of the scenes 
irhioh surround oqe at sea. This time 
has now expired ; and as J presume, 
^says the rev. Jacob Abbott,) that very 
few of my readers will have had the 
opportunity of seeing the interior of a 
sea-going steamer, I will undertake to 
give you a description of our ship, and of 
the mode of life which we lead on board. 

In commencing this description, I 
am seated at a table in a little cabin 
which is beloVthe principal deck of the 
ship. The room is, perhaps, eight feet 
wide and twice as long, and it has a table 
which nearly fills up the whole of the 
interior. There is a little fireplace, with 
a grate, at the middle of one of the sides 
of the room, with marble jams and 
mantel, and a large mirror over it. 
There are two lamps, one on each side of 
the mirror, suspended at the end of brass 
branches in a peculiar manner, so as to 
keep the^ always in a perpendicular 
position, notwithstanding the pitching 
and rolling of the ship. I call them 
lamps, but they are really candlesticks, 
the candles being concealed from view 
and pressed upward by a spring as fast as 
they are consumed, so as to keep the 
flame always at the same level, at the 
bottom of a small ground-glass globe. 
They have, therefore, the appearance and 
the name of lamps, though they burn 
only spermacetti, as oil would be incon- 
venient to manage at sea. Their mode 
of suspension keeps them always upright ; 
the compasses, the chronometers, the 
barometer, and, in fact, everything which 
it is desirable to keep steady at sea, are 
usually mounted in the same way : it is 
called hanging them on gimbals. 

Between the fire-place and the table 
of the little room which I am describing 
there is but a very narrow space, scarcely 
more than is necessary to allow two per- 
sons to pass one another. Behind the 
table a sort of sofa extends along the 
whole side of the room. This sofa 
answers for a seat by day, and it makes 
two berths at night ; and in order to con- 
fine the two nocturnal occupants, each to 
his proper portion, it is divided into two 
sofas by a sort of arm in the middle. 
The whole room is handsomely finished 
with oak panelling, and is lighted, though 
somewhat dimly, by little windows, up 



high* on taoh lide, consisting of a vow of 
single panes of glass, opening out upon 
the maw-deck, and which in rough wea- 
ther have to be closed entirely. An 
enormous leather bag bangs in one 
comer of the room, to receive the letters 
which the passengers may have brought 
on board, but which they are forbidden 
by law to take on shore at Liverpool. 

This littie cabin is a rendeasvous for 
gentlemen ; there is another, similar to 
it, further forward, for the ladles ; and 
from these two centres narrow passage- 
ways lead all through the < between 
decks' of the ship, with state-rooms on 
each side of them. These atate-rooms 
are very small, with two berths in each, 
one above the other, and with sundry 
toilet conveniences, which are all secured 
in some way or other against the effect 
of the ship's motion. The tumbler seta 
into a brass ring which projects from the 
wall. The pitcher has a socket to receive 
it. The lamp is in a little triangular 
closet, between one state-room and the 
next, with panes of ground glass, through 
which its light is transmitted in each 
direction. This lamp is accessible only 
through a small door opening into the 
passageway : it is hung on gimbals. It 
is lighted by^the steward ev^ evening 
at dark, and is extinguished ||MB^<^^g^^ 
and is thus not under the coni»jfft^of those ^ 
who use it at all. 

This little world of ^state-rooma is 
usually the scene, for the first week aftet 
going to sea, of a great deal of misery. 
Even if the weather is not rough, the 
ship writhes and twists restlessly on the 
swell of the sea, producing a giddy and 
swimming sensation of the head, which 
soon results in a general derangement of 
the system, and in pain and distress far 
more hard to endure than that generally 
occasioned by much more serious ma- 
ladies. 

The whole of this region of cabins 
and state-rooms, with the various paa- 
sages connecting them, is below the 
main-deck. Two winding stairways lead 
us up, and upon the main-deck we have a 
very different scene. First, there ia the 
great saloon, extending irom the stem 
forward nearly to the middle of the ship. 
Within this saloon there are two ranges 
of dark mahogany tables, one on each 
side, with a passage-way between them. 
Behind the tables, and against the aides 
of the saloon, a row of sofas, or rather, 
one continued sofa, extends, and hair- 
cloth settees, well cushioned and stufifedi 
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«re arranged on the outside, all being 
fattened to the floor. The passage- 
way, above referred to, is between these 
settees, and is quite narrow; all the 
rest of the space in the room is occupied 
by the tables and the seats. Over each 
table is a long mahogany shelf, two 
stories high, the edges of the lower part 
and the whole surface of the upper one 
being perforated and cut into sockets to 
receive decanters, tumblers, and wine- 
glasses, and to hold them so as to prevent 
their being disturbed by the motion of 
the ship. These shelves are very ele- 
gantly made, and hth g brass-mounted, 
with a peculiar apprratus to allow of 
their being raised a little out of the way 
after the dinner is over, and always 
having their glittering contents upon 
them, they make a very brilliant appear- 
ance. There is a row of small windows 
on both sides of the saloon, each consist- 
ing of one pane of plate-glass, and fitted 
with a curtain of crimson damask. The 
remaining portion of the walls and the 
ceiling over head is of panel-work, highly 
ornamented, and of dark and sober 
colouring. 

This saloon has to answer the purposes 
of parlduj:^«xsitting-room, dining-room, 
reading- roi3|^ and lounge. ..The whole 
^interior a«Mil of it is very elegant and 
«omforti(V^ w^ien only moderately occu- 
pied; but it is not always very comfort- 
able when it is /ull, as it is at lunch and 
dinner, and at other times when cold or 
wet weather drives the gentlemen in from 
the decks. Look into it now at any 
ordinary time, and jou see the settees 
occupied by gentlemen in all attitudes, 
and engaged in all occupations. Some 
are reading books, or English newspapers 
bought at Halifax; some are playing 
backgammon, chess, or cards ; some are 
talking ; some are asleep. Here a party 
of half a dozen have collected around a 
group of decanters and wine-glasses, and 
are drinking one another's healths ; and 
there a few ladies, better sailors than the 
rest, are making a desperate effort to 
amuse themselves, with the assistance of 
a polite officer of the ship, in writing 
crambo. Children are running up and 
down, or kneeling upon the settees so that 
they can look over upon the tables, 
amusing themselves or their older fellow- 
passengers with their playthings, or with 
their childish conversation. This state 
of things can, however, never continue 
for more than two hours at a time, as we 
have full, formal.meals five times a day. 



making one every four hours, except that 
the interval between dinner and tea is 
but two hours. Thus the occupations of 
the company are continually interrupted 
by the coming in of the stewards with 
their cloths, to spread the tables. How- 
ever, if you will just let them lay the 
cloth itself, you may then go on with 
your work if you please, whether it is 
writing, reading, or a game ; they will 
set the places all around you, and leave 
you undisturbed tlU the very ringing of 
the bell. Under these circumstances, 
the saloon is kept in a constant state of 
movement and change from morning to 
night. We begin with bre^fasf, which 
continues from half-past kigbt to ten, 
each guest appearing when he is ready, 
and ordering what he pleases. Let it be 
what it will, within any reasonable limits, 
it is sure to be prepared and placed hot 
before him in a very few minutes. At 
eleven they begin to lay the cloths for 
lunch, which is brought upon the table as 
soon as the captain and the mates ''make 
it eight bells" on the deck above, that is, 
ascertain, by an observation oLthe sun, 
with their quadrants and sextan^ that it 
is noon at the place where we happen to be. 
At lunch the tables are loaded with tureens 
of broth, cold meats of every variety, 
lobsters, sardines, baked potatoes, baked 
apples, stewed prunes, crackers and 
cheese, and plenty of bottles of porter 
and ale. After the tables are cleared 
from lunch there is a short interval again 
for reading and writing in the saloon : 
but at three o'clock a general interruption 
to these occupations takes place by the 
appearance of the cloths for dinner. 
Thus the apartment is kept in a con- 
tinual state of movement and bustle from 
morning to night, the scene closing 
between ten and eleven by a supper for 
all who choose to take it, very luxuriously 
served. 

This saloon, which is built upon the 
principal deck of the ship, does not 
occupy the whole breadth of it. There 
is on each side of it a long and narrow 
space between the saloon and the sides 
of the vessel, which forms a sort of pro- 
menade. It, of course, has the deck for 
its floor; the sky is overhead, and the 
side of the saloon, with its row of small 
plate-glass windows, on one side, and the 
bulwarks of the ship on the other. Here 
the children play, and promenaders walk 
to and fro; and, in particularly warm 
and sunny weather, little groups, or indi- 
viduals in 8<^tude, sit upon camp-stools 
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or setteei, or upon a lort of mait or spar, 
which lies securely lashed along under 
the bulwarks, ready to he used in case of 
need, and occupy themselves in reading 
or conversation, or in simply waiting for 
time to pass along. There is no view of 
the sea from these promenades, on account 
of the bulwarks, which, instead of being, 
as in ordinary steam-boats, only breast 
high, are made, as is usual with sea-going 
vessels, much higher than one's head, so 
that it is necessary to clamber up upon the 
spar in order to get a view of the waves. 
Forward of the saloon, and in a line 
with it upon the deck, and separated from 
it by a covered passage-way, is a con- 
geries of little apartments — in all scarce 
twelve feet square — ^which seems to be 
China closet, wine-cellar, pantry, and 
larder all in one, and from which issue 
the seemingly inexhaustible supplies for 
the table. The covered passage-way 
above referred to leads across from the 
promenade on one side of the ship to 
the other, and from it there is a com- 
munication with the saloon on one side 
and this pantry on the other side. The 
two staircases by which we ascend from 
the cabins and thestate-rooms, land, like- 
wise, here. Across this passage-way the 
stewards bring at meal- times the endless 
supplies of every imaginable article of 
fooa or refreshment, with which they 
load the tables five times a day. The 
supplies, it is true, are kept up by a set 
of wild-looking men, half cooks, half 
sailors in appearance, who run continu- 
ally to the windows of these apartments 
outside, at the proper hours, with great 
covered dishes which they bring from 
various cabooses and kitchens flirther 
forward. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the immense capacity of this small space, 
and its seeming power to supply every 
imaginable demand upon it, excite con- 
tinual wonder. One of my messmates, 
accustomed by many previous voyages to 
these scenes, was very free in calling, at 
any time, for any thing which he hap- 
pened to feel a fancy for, whether it was 
on the table or not ; and it was always 
produced without any question and with 
very little delay. Upon my expressing 
my surprise at the ampleness and abund- 
ance of their stores and preparations, 
" Oh," said he, " they have got every 
thing on board, and so I just take the 
liberty to call for anything I happen to 
want. I reason, that when I pay ten 
dollars a day for my board, I am entitled 
to hav« what I ask for. The captain, it 



is true, does not reckon it so. He calls 
it four cents a mile for travelling convey- 
ance; I call it ten dollars a day for 
board ; and as both modes of viewing 
the subject seem equally correct, I choose 
to act on mine." 

Directly forward of what I have been 
describing we come to the centre of the 
deck, in the middle of the ship, where 
there are openings and passages leading 
down to the engines and machinery, and 
also to the forward cabin. You look 
through a grating into one of these open- 
ings, and see iron ladders leading down 
to a- second floor of grating many feet 
below, and beneath that a second Beries 
of ladders conducting to a still greater 
depth, where you see the glow of fh'es, 
and piles of coal, and black, Vulcan-like 
looking men, replenishing and stirring 
the fires with enormous implements of 
iron, seemingly too ponderous for human . 
strength to manage. You wonder what 
there can be valuable or desirable in life 
spent in such occupations ^AA ia^ueh a 
den. /^ 

Forward of this is a very ihiportant 
place, being the only part of the ship 
where you can he in the'open air, and 
yet have a shelter over head. Imagine 
a space ten feet square, with a wo^en 
grating for the floor, and the capatan ia 
the centre of it. There is a partition 
forward of it, behind which the enormous 
smoke-pipe ascends into the air. The 
heat from this pipe pours out very abun- 
dantly through a lattice- work in-^e par- 
tition, so tlut the passenger aan Warm 
himself by it if he is cold. The space is 
open on the two sides to a broad passage- 
way along the deck, beyond which, how- 
ever, it is protected on the sides of the 
ship by the paddle-boxes, kitchens, and 
various offices. Thus, while it is in-'a 
great measure open to the air, it is pro-' 
tected from the rain by the saloon deck 
which extends over it, and it is cut off 
by the surrounding structures from all 
prospect of the sea. This is the great 
rendezvous of the smokers, who stand 
about the capstan, or sit on the settees 
and camp-stools. Here, also, the half 
sick come in bad weather, for it is the 
only sheltered place about the decks. 
Here they come, therefore, when too 
unwell to bear the confined feeling of the 
cabins and saloon, to enjoy the nesh air 
a little — ^firesh air which is composed in 
about equal proportions of the heat of 
the boilers, the smoke of the cigars, and 
all the winds of heaven. — 
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There is, however, one olher place of 
tolerable shelter, which, after all, i», on 
the whole, better than this. It is directly 
above it, on the saloon deck, close by the 
naked smoke-pipe, where it comes out into 
the open air. This smoke-pipe is very 
large, perhaps eight feet in diameter, and 
is painted of a Aery red, with black bands 
encircling it. The saloon deck is elevated, 
and entirely exposed to the sky. It 
extends from the smoke -pipe back over 
the saloon to the stern for about half the 
width of the ship. Two winding stairs 
lead up to it It is surrounded by a brass 
railing, which»4s covered with canvass at 
sea, but is very bright and elegant in 
port. Here, in fine weather, you can sit, 
or you can walk up and down, if your 
head is sufficiently steady. You have an 
unobstructed prospect of the sea, and 
you can watch, conveniently, all the 
. operations of the sailors in heaving the 
log, and in making and furling sail, and 
also those ^f the officers in taking the 
observa^oh at noon. But you must be 
warmly clothed, for there is always a cold 
wind drawing over the decks of a sea- 
going steamer. When it becomes too 
cold, or when it begins to rain, you can 
go to the smoke -pipe, and by placing 
your camp-stool on the sheltered side of 
It, find a tolerable protection from the 
rain; and, at any rate, you find the 
effects of a little wet more tolerable than 
that of the cigars in the more sheltered 
place around the capstan just below. 
The result is, that all ladies, and nearly 
all gentlemen, except the smokers, when 
they wish to feel the warmth of tl\is 
enormous tube, prefer to seek it in the 
open air above, rather than in the half- 
confiued inclosure below. 

If now we descend to the main-deck, 
we find a large open space, far forward, 
which is the chief scene of the movements 
and operations of the seamen. Here are 
the guns, the anchors, the spare spars, 
and numberless coils of rigging. Here, 
in pleasant weather, they repair the worn 
or damaged sails, spreading them down 
upon the deck. Here the carpenter, 
using a heavy plank for a bench, tem- 
porarily supported on anything which 
comes to hand, makes a new grating, or 
repairs some damage in the wood-work 
of the ship. He has to stop his work 
for a moment occasionally, to grasp his 
bench, at the approach of some heavy 
swell of the sea, to prevent its being 
overturned. Here the boys belonging to 
the families of passengers come to play 



with the cordage, or to make new arrows 
for their bows, or to shoot. In front of 
this space, directly in the bows of the 
boat, IS a small raised deck, called the 
forecastle, on which a look-out man keeps 
watch for ships or land ahead. Beneath 
it is an unexplored and inaccessible den, 
where the sailors find what little repose 
their life allows them. 



THE WOODS AND THE WOODMEN. 

Many a pleasant day we spent at that 
season in nutting in the great wild woods ; 
and many a journey we took there with 
the wagon, fetching timber for the winter 
fires. The woods, indeed, are delight- 
ful haunts at all seasons. To say nothing 
of the birds, and squirrels, and other 
wild creatures that haunt them, there is 
generally something going on in a wood 
that is interesting. There are the men 
busy felling trees, or making charcoal, 
or loading and carrying away timber. 
Nothing can be more pleasant than to 
watch the woodmen at their work : to 
see them hewing, stroke after stroke, till 
down comes the tall tree with a crash like 
thunder, and the smash of lashing and 
crushing boughs that resound through 
the wood. It is curious, too, to see in 
what a little time they will bring, down 
a tree of eighty feet high, and half-a- 
yard in diameter. With a saw, after 
having just hewn round the stem of the 
tree, so as to clear it from the bark, I 
have often seen four men at work — three 
pulling the saw, and one pulline it back 
again — cut down fir-trees of this size in 
five minutes each on an average. To see 
them lop the bough?, bind th^ branches 
up into fagots, or bavins, as they are in 
some places called, and pile the thicker 
boughs up in square stacks for firewood ; 
to see them load the heavy trees on their 
drays, with ropes, and pulleys, and levers, 
and lead them away ; or to see them, as 
they often do, dig their sawpit in the 
woods, raise a shelter from the wind over 
it, and make themselves a hut of boughs 
to take their dinners in ; and then, with 
their .fire burning cheerfully in cold wea- 
ther, set to work and saw up the trees 
into boards and other pieces of timber, — 
all this is very interesting to witness. 
There is something very beautiful and 
primitive in all these operations in the 
wild woods. The woodmen have a rustic, 
picturesque, and quiet country air about 
them that is pleasing. They often^at« 
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very good*natured, quiet old fellows, who 
haye a deal of knowledge of country 
matters ; and have a sort of simple sylvan 
unction in their way of telling you things, 
that is verv agreeable. I have always 
liked to talk to them, and have learned 
many things from them of the habits of 
birds and animals that I otherwise should 
not have known. You find them some- 
times employed in peeling the bark off 
the oaks before they fell them; which is 
done in summer, or rather spring, just 
as the leaves are coming out, and when 
the woods are very pleasant It is quite 
worth while to watch them. To see how 
easily and clearly they strip off the bark 
in large sheets, with a particular instru- 
ment, ^and leave the gtant tree naked to 
the very extremities of its branches, and 
then drive down short stakes of the figure 
of a Y, at some distance, laying a pole 
over them to rear up the bark to dry 
against them. And when these ranges 
of bark have stood in the woods for some 
months, perhaps, some day you find the 
tanners busy there, piling it in great 
loads on their Wagons, and carrying it off 
to tan leather with. 

The charcoal-burning is an object of 
interest too. Huge piles of wood cut 
into certain lengths, and cloven, if too 
thick, to a suitable bulk, are made in the 
woods. These are covered with turf and 
earth, and are kept burning day and 
night, watched by the men so as to pre- 
vent much flame bursting out, for that 
would spoil the charcoal, burning the 
wood to ashes, instead of that black, 
light, charred mass which is wanted. 
Night and day they watch it, and when 
the whole mass is charred, carefully 
stopping up every crevice, or vent of 
flame, they thus put it out, then throw it 
open, and spread it to cool. 

These operations in the woods give 
continual changes of scenery. At one 
time where stood grand old trees, you 
find them cut down, and lying in all 
their heavy bulk, their arms lopped, and 
perhaps their bark stripped. Perhaps 
the next time you approach that place, 
inwardly lamenting that your favourite 
trees are gone, you find the ground where 
they stood all thickly sprinkled with 
primroses or cowslips, or azure with one 
wide profusion of blue bells; and in 
the fagot-stacks around, blackbird and 
throstle nests, that it is a pleasure to peep 
into. It is difficult totally to defeat the 
continual efforts of nature to adorn her 
wild scenes with beauty. 



But the grandest sport of all was going 
acorn-gathering out in the oak-woods, 
when they were arrayed in their russet 
hues; and the high winds came sweep- 
ing around, and the dark-brown glossy 
acorns came rattling down, and lay 
thickly on the leaf-strewn earth. Ay, 
that was delightful! — Every thing was 
wild and excitingly gloomy. The squir- 
rels might be seen springing from bough 
to bough ; the rooks and jackdaws come 
in crowds to claim their share; and all 
the old sows in the neighbourhood, at 
the very first sound of the autumnal blast, 
had rushed away instinctively to the oak- 
wood. The roaring of the wind was to 
them as the sound of a trumpet, telling i 
them that acorns were falling in thou- 
sands; and if confined in their styes 
they would scream with rage, and when 
let out trot off with a savage eagerness 
that defied all opposition of lads or dogs, 
sticks or stones. People often say pigs 
can see the wind ; pigs scream in a high 
wind— they scream for impatience to be 
under the oaks and the bushes where the 
mast is falling in a delicious plenty. 
Pleasant is it to hear the roaring winds , 
of autumn, and see the withered leaves 
running along the ground in crowds, 
like a huge flock of birds racing in a 
madness of mirth. — HowUt** " Boy*s 
Country Book." ' 



TIME. 

TiMB is the measurer of all things, but 
is itself immeasurable; and the grand 
discloser of all tilings, but is itself undis- 
closed. Like space, it is incompre- 
hensible, because it has no limit ; and it 
would be still more so, if it had. It 
gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but 
feet of lead to pain ; and lends expecta- 
tion a curb, but enjoyment a spur. Time 
is the most subtle, yet the most insatiable 
of depredators, and by appearing to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all; nor 
can it be satisfied until it has stolen the 
world from us, and us from the world.— 
CoUon, 



REJECT NOT THE GOSPEL. 

Barb your brow to the lightning; 
open your bosom to the thunderboh; 
but, oh, do not increase the Divine dk- 
pleasure, and the severity of your fiaal 
doom, by your settled rejection of He*> 
yen's last, best gift. — Waugh, 
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Murder of Admiral Coligny. 



MURDER OP ADMIRAL COLIGNY. 

The tolling of the cathedral bell of St. 
Germain I'Auxerrois, in Paris, close to 
the palace of the Louvre, was the signal 
for Protestant slaughter, on the day of St. 
Bartholomew. The duke of Guise was to 
begin it by the murder of Coligny. Com- 
panies of citizens had been formed to 
continue it, and the guards of the duke of 
Anjou, professedly stationed for the safety 
of the Protestant dwellings, after the 
attack on the admiral, were ready to 
despatch the people they pretended to 
guard from danger. A white band on 
the left arm and a white cross in the hat 
distinguished the citizen troops. The 
streets were suddenly illuminated by 
jQambeaux, and lights blazed in the win- 
dows of the Louvre. 

The wounded Coligny, reposing on the 
December, 1849. 



faith of a king, was sleeping, as a Chris- 
tian at peace with God may sleep. The 
doors of his house were burst open ; a 
horrified attendant appeared in his room. 
The admiral asked what was the matter. 
** My lord, God calls us to himself I" was 
the answer : a beautiful one, and worthy 
of a follower of Coligny. 

" Save yourselves, my friends,** replied 
the admiral. " All is over with me ; I 
have long been ready to die." The 
murderer appeared. " Art tho«i Coligny?" 
he demanded. " Truly I am he," was 
the martyr's reply. " Young man, you 
ought to respect my gray hairs." He 
was instantly killed. 

Guise with his comrades were under 
the window, and to satisfy the former 
that the opponent of his father was really 
dead, the body of the murdered old man 
was thrown out of it to them. That 
2 M 
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window is still to be seen in Paris. Guise 
wiped the blood from the venerable face, 
to see if it were the very same, and then 
said, "Venomous beast! thou canst no 
more infuse thy poison." Ah I bow 
little did he then foresee that his own 
dead body would be thus spurned by a 
royal foot, and these very words repeated 
over it! The martyr of Protestantism 
was gone to be with that all over-ruling 
God who maketh even the wrath of man 
to praise him. And what mattered it to 
him that his lifeless clay was dragged in 
wild triumph through the streets, muti- 
lated, and gibbeted ? 

The general massacre commenced, 
Guise leading it on, and crying to the 
soldiers and citizens that U was by the 
king's order; exhorting them to kill 
every Huguenot. They did not need 
exhortation. 

<< The streets/' says a French writer, 
" were covered with mangled b«)dies. 
The doorways, both of palaces and pri- 
vate dwellings, were deep io blood. 
Yells and murderoua fm$ filled the air, 
mingled with report* of pistols and mus- 
kets : the shrieks of the slaughtered, and 
the sound of the dead MUng firom win- 
dows, or from th« topf oi the houses, or 
dragged along tb(9 ground with hideous 
bowlings. • • ♦ Houses were sacked 
and robbed. Carts pasie4; sometimes 
filled with spoil, spqaetimes loaded with 
dead to be cast into the Seine." That 
river was red with the blood that ran 
through the streets, and more especially 
through the court of the Louvre, the 
king's own palace, in the neighbourhood 
of which nearly all the Protestants had 
been brought to reside. The massacre 
was carried on with equal diligence with- 
in the very walls of that palace. — " Pro- 
teetantism in France," published by the 
BeUgious Tract Society, 



TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPEBANCE. 

It was a splendid night. The full- 
orbed moon had risen high in the firma- 
ment, giving $ silvery brightjiess to the 
edges of the clouds which floated by, and 
pouring a flood of radiance on the world 
beneath! The dark hue of the trees 
wherever they clustered, with their wide- 
spreading branches and thickly-set foli- 
ajge, contrasted beautifully with the lighter 
tints of others, either standing apart, or 
of slighter and more graceful structure, 



as well as of smaller and more tender 
leaf; and especially with that vivid and 
lovely green which, at such a time, lies 
like a manfle on the open park, and field, 
and meadow. The blueness of the hills 
was upon them ; — the mist rising in the 
dells, as it glistened in the moonlight, 
looked like a lake of the desert when 
the mirage occurs ; and here and there 
appeared, in upland and valley, a dwell- 
ing which could only^ be tenanted by the 
rich, or in which some cottager found a 
home. But no door was open, — no 
smoke arose, whose spiral column lends 
to the landscape by day a beautiful fea- 
ture; every window was darkened, except 
when the moonbeams lit up its large or 
humble panes; — no lowing, no bleat, no 
twitter of living thing disturbed the still- 
ness of the scene. It was two hours after 
midnight by the village clock, and it 
seemed as if all animate nature were 
sunk io one dense slumber. 

It was not so, however ; for just then 
a vehicle dashed through Merston at a 
frightful rate. Loud and harsh were the 
sounds of the horse's hoofs, as he struck 
in his gallop the f^mi§ in the road, send- 
ing forth their sparke. Again and agaia 
did some huge stone threaten an over- 
throw, but the wheel only grazed its side, 
or safely passed over it, until, just beyond 
the village, it caught the end of the 
brickwork of a little bridge, when the 
vehicle overturned with a loud crash, 
and its burden was instantly cast to a 
short distance. 

The keeper of the turnpike-gate, which 
a few paces onwards extends across the 
road, had not settled himself to slumber 
after rising to let through a wagon laden 
with corn, when he heard the noise, and 
rushing forth, he discovered a man lying 
on the green turf, as if asleep. He luiew 
now it was Jacob Hudson,* and at fir^ 
supposed he was in his usual atate of 
intoxication when out at that hour; bat 
in vain did he call upon him to rise,— in 
vain did he lift and iriiake his limbs; and 
on kneeling doip^n, and looking intently 
on that upturned and rigid face, and hs- 
tening eagerly amidst the perfect stillneas 
of the night, he was terrified on finding 
Hudson had ceased to breathe. 

The dreadful case was now clear ; the 
gate-keeper had observed, the day before, 
Jacob's new horse ; it had now i^aken 
ofi* its tracings, and was standing per- 
fectly still, and had evidently run away 
when the reins dropped from the driver's 
« See F*«««r for July. 
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hands; but it was doubtful wbether his 
death was caused by a fit of apoplexy or 
by the violence of his fall. 

At an early hour the melancholy fact 
had passed through the village and the 
neighbourhood, and one of Jthe first to 
hear it was Caleb Ford. The eternal 
condition of the drunkard instantlv flashed 
on his mind, and his heart sank within 
him ' at the thought ; the next was the 
inquiry, "What can I do to turn this 
affecting death to any good account?" 
He knew its bearing on himself; he was 
deeply concerned that it might have a 
salutary influence on others. " I am not 
a minister," he said to himself, "or I 
could find many a text to urge on the 
minds and hearts of those accustomed to 
gather around me; but I can tell my 
neighbours what I think about temper- 
ance, and this may be of service." Every- 
where he went that morning, Jacob's 
death was uppermost ; his purpose was, 
therefore, naturally and easily introduced, 
and no difficulty arose either to prevent 
or delay its accomplishment. 

** 1 should like, my friends," he said, 
when all were assembled, ** to say a few 
words to you about the best means of 
promoting health and continuing life, so 
far as they are dependent on the regu- 
lation of the appetite ; and I am glad to 
see so many of you ready to listen to 
what, with a sincere and anxious concern 
for your welfiare, I desire to communi- 
cate. And here may be mentioned the 
remarkable fact, that as there is con- 
stantly going on in the human frame a 
process of waste, so there must be also, 
for the continuance of life and health, a 
corresponding process of supply. Most 
wisely and graciously has the Great 
Creator and Benefactor of our race 
adapted the one to the other. Apart 
from growth or disease, whatever may be 
the quantity of food taken, or the circum- 
stances in which it is received, it is found 
that the same individual, after having 
increased in weight to the extent of about 
what is taken, will return, in the space 
of twenty-four hours, to nearly the same 
standard." 

** That is very singular," said Watkins : 
" J should like to know what you think, 
Mr. Ford, about George Bradshaw's 
notion — that we should live on nothing 
but vegetables. It seems to me that 
they could not keep up a proper supply.'* 

" My view," replied Caleb, " is cer- 
tainly at variance with George Brad- 
sbaw's. The structure of our teeth and 



of our stomachs clearly shows to me th^t 
our diet was not intended to be restricted 
to one of th^ kingdoms of nature. It is 
possible for man to subsist exclusively 
either on animal or vegetable food ; but 
the most perfect development of the 
frame, the highest mental vigour, and 
the souQdest health, are found aq^ong 
those who combine both in their ordinary 
sustenance. Experience, howpver, proves 
that more vegetable than animal food is 
generally salutary ; but here there is a 
variation according to circumstances. A 
person of sedentary habits will be op- 
pressed, and even become diseased, by 
an amount of animal food which would 
be necessary to health and vigour when 
there is strong and violent exercise." 

" I can clearly understand that," said 
Clare ; " young Edwards, who U the 
most delicate and tender young man J 
know, and who is again at Lome to get 
up his health, has a small piece of toast 
and a cup of milk-and-water for his 
breakfast ; while I should soon be faint 
if I had not plenty, of what is solid and 
good; and yet I think I am no glutton." 

^^ I fully believe you are not," said 
Caleb ; " and I think you will find that 
a due admixture of animal and vegetable 
substances is best for you all. Let us 
now look, for a moment, at the receptacle 
for our food; well may it receive our 
frequent and gratefu) consideration. The 
inner coat, or covering of the stomach, is 
provided with innumerable little teats, 
from which issues a pure, limpid, colour- 
less fluid. This is the gastric juice. It 
does not appear to accumulate during 
fasting, and it generally requires food, or 
some other stimulus, in order to its dis- 
charge. And here it is especially worthy 
of remark, that its quantity is more pro- 
portioned to the wants of the system than 
to the amount of food received ; so that 
if there be any excess of food, mischief 
arises. Ellis the miller, and Jeffrey the 
brewer, have their hoppers so contrived} 
that only a certain quantity of wheat 
should be supplied to the millstones, or 
of malt to the rollers. Qnly let the 
supply be excessive, and the machine 
will either stop or some part of it will 
give way." 

"Ay, that it will, Mr. Ford," said 
Clare, " as I have often seen ; apply too 
much steam to a locomotive, and there 
will soon be a burst : and even the bel- 
lows of my forge requires to be managed 
so that there may not be too much fire." 

" Exactly so," rejoined Caleb ; "andj 
2 m2 
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in like manner, if an excess of food be 
taken, there will be always left a mass of 
undigested matter, proaueing irritation, 
pain, and disease, it is true, that some 
persons who eat excessively, affirm that 
they suffer no inconvenience, or that if 
there be a slight lulness or oppression, it 
soon passes away. But, though the 
injury may not be felt at the time, it is 
no less real : often does it lay the basis 
of permanent disease, or hasten the ter- 
mination of life. And most beneficently 
is it ordered that the stomach should 
refuse to digest a superfluity of food; 
were it otherwise, there would be an 
undue quantity of blood, and, as the 
result, paralysis, apoplexy, death I 

" But again : the stomach has an outer 
or muscular coat, in which are bundles 
of fibres, so arranged that, by alternately 
contracting and relaxing, they may 
straiten and lengthen the diameter of 
the stomach in all directions, and thus 
thoroughly mix up the gastric fluid with 
the food ; while, by another action, the 
outer part of the mass which is most 
reduced, is forced to the lower end of the 
stomach, and through that into the highest 
portion of the intestines, so that the food 
which has hitherto betn less affected, 
may be now acted on fully. 

" The mass thus digested is called 
chyme : it is semi-fluid, grayish, and has 
a slightly acid taste ; but another change 
takes place, for the liver gives forth its 
bile and the pancreas its juice, so that it 
may become chyle. It is now taken up 
by the lacteals, which are prepared to 
select every nutritious particle, and to 
reject whatever else there may be in the 
fluid ; and then, by others, it is con- 
ducted to the heart, and having been duly 
acted upon by the atmosphere inhaled in 
breathing, it is fitted to take its part in 
the general circulation." 

"That is very wonderful, Mr. Ford," 
said Sims ; ** I never understood it be- 
fore ; but now I see, that as whatever 
the body wants comes from the blood, so 
the food keeps up a fresh supply of this 
fluid: then, I should think, whatever 
makes blood most readily is the best 
for us." 

" Just so," said Caleb ; " thus animal 
food is not only digestible, but nutritious, 
and its proximate principles are similar 
to those of the human frame. The prin- 
cipal of these are fibrine, as the fibre of 
flesh which has been long boiled — the 
remains of meat, for example, boiled 
down for soup, and which is the most 



nutritious of all ; gelatine, which is found 
as in cbickeo, calfs-foot, and, unlike 
JUfnne, is most easily digested ; albumen, 
as the white of an egg ; and oil, both of 
which require to be combined with other 
substances. Let there, then, be taken a 
proper quantity of animal food, with, as 
we have seen, a due proportion of vege- 
tables; and though in every movement 
of a limb or a muscle there is a physical 
loss, and when toil is hard and conti- 
nuous the loss is great, the means are 
provided by which, under the blessing of 
God, it may be fully repaired, and health 
and strength be enjoyed." 

<* It is plain, Mr. Ford," said Hilton, 
** that we take a great many things that 
only do us mischief." 

"Beyond all question," said Caleb; 
" and we need not ramble far to observe 
the consequences of so doing. Look, for 
example, at that man, whose bloated 
body, flushed countenance, and foetid 
breath, whatever be his pretences, or 
efforts at concealing his gross vice, declare 
him to be intemperate. Mark his redness 
of eyes ; for his depraved habits cause his 
visual organs to become inflamed and 
weak, and hence the tears that so fre- 
quently start forth and moisten his cheeks. 
His face is of the same hue — a perfect 
contrast to the freshness of health ; for its 
pimples and inflammation prove that 
peccant humours have been generated, 
and come to supply the vacancy of pro- 
per nutrition. Observe that tremulous 
nand, which shows .that a destroyer is 
approaching the very citadel of life. Ah ! 
could you see the drunkard when he rises 
in the morning, you would have evidence 
that then this relaxation of the joints and 
trembling of the nerves are specially 
experienced. His system is like a clock 
which has run down ; and, to wind it up 
again, he increases the mischief by the 
dram of spirits or of opium to which he 
repairs. It is adding poison to that 
which already revels and riots in his 
frame. The liver, too, contracts, and no 
longer prepares the secretions which are 
necessary to change food into blood; 
digestion is impaired ; the loss of appe- 
tite ensues ; the stomach is given up to 
indigestion, fermentation, and acidity; 
the heart is the seat of trouble and violence ; 
the brain is disordered and inflamed ; the 
temper is like a train of gunpowder pre- 
pared for ignition by any spark, or ungo- 
vernable and violent as the helm driven 
hither and thither by raging winds and 
mountain waves; the soul is^filled with 
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darkness and terror; and when the man 
dies, you may write on his tombstone — 
'A suicide/ as truly and emphatically 
as if he had put a razor to his throat, or 
rushed headlong into the river." 

" That is a terrible picture, Mr. Ford," 
said Watkins ; *^ but I fear it is too true. 
I should he sorry to reckon up all I have 
seen in my time. Who, I have thought, 
killed themselves by drink. And then, 
when I have had to go to our quarter 
sessions, how many persons have been 
charged for what they did when intoxi- 
cated." 

" I have observed the same thing," 
said Caleb, ** at the assizes, and at all the 
London courts I have ever attended. 
Mr. Justice Patteson, recently addressing 
a jury, said : * If It were not for this 
dnnking, you and I should have nothing 
to do ! ' Mr. Justice Erskine, when lately 
sentencing one who considered himself a 
gentleman to six months' hard labour, 
for a crime committed through strong 
drink, declared * that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred criminal cases were to be 
traced to the same cause.' Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, not very long ago, went so far 
as to say, ' that he never knew a charge 
brought before him that was not, either 
directly or indirectly, connected with 
intoxicating liquors.' And it has been 
attested, in eviaence before the House of 
Commons, that more than half of our 
lunatics are plunged into all the miseries 
of insanity through strong drink. We 
have heard of victims slain at the altars 
of idols; but where is there a Moloch 
like that of intemperance ? Where others 
have massacred its hundreds, this has 
destroyed millions." 

** I know a man," said Hilton, '* who 
seems scarcely ever sober, and perhaps 
you know him, too, Mr. Ford : do you 
think that he is utterly lost?" 

" I do," said Caleb, '' except on the 
alternative of a prompt and entire absti- 
nence from all that is intoxicating. No 
palliative will do. Every nlea for any, is 
only one for a greater or less degree of 
mischief to the body and the mind. It 
assumes that, though absolutely stripped 
of its cogs, the wheel would not work, yet 
that some may be removed with impu- 
nity ; that though one oar may be smashed, 
the boat may be easily and safely landed 
with the other. In the case of the drunk- 
ard, the unnatural war that has been 
carried on against health and life must at 
once be brought to a close, and only then 
will the spring of existence recover its 



tone, digestion become efficient, appetite 
return, the nerves acquire tension like 
those of a well-tuned harp, the muscular 
system be restored to its vigour, the heart 
send forth its pure and vital streams, the 
brain be dear and fitted for effort, the 
burden which intemperance lays on the 
conscience be removed, and all the bless- 
ings of temperance be richly enjoyed." 

" I should think," said Sims, "you are 
inclined to say much, Mr. Ford, in praise 
of water." 

" I certainly am," replied Caleb ; " and 
it would be well if the obligations of all 
nature to it were fully known. No other 
liquid than water can yield that which is 
necessary for the seed to germinate, the 
branches and roots to shoot forth, the 
leaves to unfold, the flowers to open, and 
the fruit to expand. A large amount of 
fluid is exhaled from the leaves, but the 
process may go on to any extent, so long 
as the plant is freely supplied with water. 
Water, therefore, contributes to the fabric, 
though the most gigantic in the vegetable 
world, and is equally essential to all its 
products. Nor is animal life less depend- 
ent on its presence. Whatever animal 
subsf#nce we deprive of its liquid by 
drving, whether the soft mass of a jelly- 
flsh or the hard shell of a lobster or a 
crab, the soft nerves and muscles of a 
human body, or its hard bones and teeth, 
nothing escapes but water. It is water 
alone that can dissolve the substances 
taken into the stomach ; and its power as 
a. solvent depends on its purity. The 
gastric juice itself is only water, with a 
little acid, and a small quantity of animal 
matter. It is water that forms all the 
fluid portion of the blood, which, min- 
gled with the solid matter of the various 
textures, gives them the consistency they 
require, and which frees the system from 
whatever would encumber or do it in- 
jury." 

" Well, Mr. Ford," said Hilton, " after 
what you have told us, I think we must 
all try and be more temperate." 

** I shall rejoice," said Caleb, "in any 
real and solid improvement. It is possi- 
ble, however, to suppose that what is 
called temperance, or a due regulation of 
appetite, is everything. But I woidd 
have you all to consider it is not. There 
is a wide difierence, indeed, between the 
temperance of impulse and excitement, 
and that of enlightened and sound prin- 
ciple. The claims of God must be re- 
garded, or we shall never rightly attend 
to the claims which are personal. A man 
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may be moral witbotlt beinif religious; 
he mast be religious in the blgheaf and 
best selfie of the term to be approved of 
God. dut I have now accomplished the 
jmrpose I entertailied ; I shall be both 
glad and thankful to find it is attended 
with any personal or relative benefit." 

Caleb's party left him with varied emo- 
tions ; but m&ny felt much, though they 
spoke little ; and as he closed the door, 
he said to himself, ** I wonder whether 
I can do anything for the poor widoW and 
ehildren of Jacob Hudson : if I am spared 
till to-mortow, I must see and do what- 
ever is practicable.'* C. W. 



AtAN QtJINtlN'S INQUIRIES. 

no T0t7 YrilRlL ON ttiZ PAST AND tRB 
PUTUtliS ? 

Ws all think of the present ; our wants 
ahd our welfare require it; pesent hopes 
and present fears, present joys and pre- 
sent griefs, agitate or influence our minds. 
It is so ; it will be ; it must be so ; it 
cannot be otherwise. The present has a 
claim on our time, but not on all our 
time ; it has a claim on our thoughts, but 
dot on all our thoughts. Do you think 
on the past and on the future ? 

Do MtMons past appear before your eyes. 
And scenes of future gloom and glory rise? 

Those that love pleasure more thafti 
profit, think of little else than the pre- 
sent; they like the present, cling to the 
present, enjoy the present, praise the pre- 
sent, and have abundant proverbs that 
uphold the present : " The present hour 
is worth the future year." " One to-day 
is worth ten to-morrows." " A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush." 
All these are good when properly Used, 
but they usfe them improperly. The 
foolish tnink only of the present, but the 
wise think oh the past and the future. 

Sometimes the past is hung with sha- 
dows ; our cares and griefs, our losses and 
crosses, our errors, our terrors, and our 
tears, rise uppermost in our view. At 
other times it is gilded with sunshine — 
our happy childhood, our youthful sports, 
our holidays, our hopes and our expecta- 
tions spring to our remembrance, and we 
are once more young, and light-hearted, 
and happy. Such is the past, dark or 
light, welcome or forbidding, according 
to the scenes that appear before us : 



These by-gone scenes our eonscioiM tenMS bind, 
Af Memoes pencil paints tbem on the mind. 

The future is clear or clouded, as hope 
looks upon it, or despondency. As the 
past affects the present, so the present 
affects the future. How is it with you ? 
Is there a storm gathering, or has the 
tempest passed by? Are the skies yet 
dark, or is there a bow in the clottd? 
Some in their future see heaven opening 
before them ; others see nothing but fear- 
fulness and coming judgment. Do you 
think on the future, and persuade others 
to think upon it ? The future should be 
regarded as a good, a boon, a blessing for 
which we cannot be sufficiently thankfhl. 

Do you try to get good from the past 
by profiting from your experience ? You 
know more than you did; are you wiser 
and better for your knowledge? You 
have seen your errors ; are you striving 
to amend them ? Are you less thoughtless^ 
less rash, less confident in yourself? Are 
you more humble, more careful, more 
given to doubt your own judgment? Do 
you think more lowly of yourself, and 
more highly of your heavenly Father ? 
The past should make the proud humble, 
the rash careful, the foolish wise, and thft 
wise man wiser than ever : 

Be thine the calm or storm, the-breese or blast. 
Be wise betimes, and ponder on the past. 

Do you try to get profit from the 
future ? Are you drawn to good by your 
hopes of future jOy? Are you driven 
f^om evil by your fears of future woe? 
Do you look on the future ? think on the 
future? provide for the future? The 
heedless fly may wing his way into the 
web of the spider, and the excited moth 
may singe her spotted wings, — they see 
not the future; but you have thought 
and understanding, turn them to profit by 
bringing them to bear upon the ^ture; 
A sunny future lightens the burden, heals 
the sore, sweetens the toil, nerves the 
spirit, and cheers the heart. Alan Quin- 
tm asks you again, if you think on the 
past and the future ? 

Do you make the past a means of glori- 
fying God by calling to remembrance 
his mercies? Has he created you, pre- 
served you, and redeemed you ? Has the 
angel of his presence been with you in 
childhood and youth, manhood and 
years? Has he guarded you, guided 
you, home with you, and forgiven you, 
and strewn with a liberal hand your paths 
with blessings ? Has he dotte adl this, 
and are you forgetting him ? Oh, call to 
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mind his mercies! Glorify him by 
bringing the past to your remembrance, 
and bless him, and praise him, and mag- 
nify his holy name : 

Look back on all the paths thy feet have trod, 
And bless and praise and glorify thy God. 

Do you honour God by yotlr thoughts 
on the future ? by believing nim? by trust- 
ing him ? by resting your hope and your 
all on him ? by calculating on the fulfil- 
ment of his promises? and by saying, 
not with your lips, but with your heart, 
" Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee ?" This is the way to change 
winter into summer, and sorrow into joy ! 
This is the spirit that will lift you from 
the earth, and give you wings on your 
way to the skies ! 

But think not that Alan Quintin Is 
always doing what he recommends you 
to do *f that he is looking back to the past 
and forward to the future as often as he 
oufiht to do ; he knows that he is not, 
and it is the knowledge of his own negli- 
gence that leads him to suspect yours. 
If, then, we have both lost our way, let 
us both try to find it. If we have both 
fallen into the bog, let us help one another 
out of it. Let us profit by the past, im- 
prove the present, and be encouraged by 
the future that is before us : 

Our mereies past, when present cares annoy, 
Should gild our hopes of future peace and joy. 

" What makes you think that God will 
never forsake those that trust in him ?" 
was asked of an aged Christian. '< Be- 
cause he has promised," was the reply. 
" And what makes you think that he will 
keep his word ?** " Because he never yet 
B^oke it.'' Here is encouragement for 
us all ! Here is enough to make us cry 
aloud, " Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him !" The past declares God's 
faithfulness, the present confirms it, and 
the future will only make known more 
clearly his fidelity and truth. Do you 
think of the past and the fUture ? and is 
the present made brighter by them both ? 

We judge our earthly friends by what 
they do. rather than by what they say, 
and why not judge of our heavenly 
Friend by the same rule? Ask, then, 
the question, Christian reader, what has 
God done for thee T or rather, what has 
he not done for thee ? Has he not made 
thee ? given thfee thy faculties of body, 
soul, and spirit ? placed thee in a beauti- 
ful world? afforded thee the means of 



grace, and the hope of glory? Yea, given 
his Son to die for thee upon the cross, 
prepared for thee a mansion of boundless 
bliss, and put into thy hand his holy 
word to comfbrt thee on earth and guide 
thee in the way to heaven ! Surely thy 
cup runneth over with blessings ! Surely 
the past, present, and future, will hardly 
suffice thee in setting forth his glory : 

To sing his praise let heart and soul be given, 
Sing loud on earth, and loader still in heaven ! 



The past has already been the present, 
and soon will be the future. Hours, days, 
and years, like riches, make to them- 
selves wings and flyaway; let them bear 
on their wings some record of our love, 
our gratitude and joy. Let us so ponder 
on what is, was, and will be, that the past, 
the present, and the future may give 
praise to the Redeemer, and promote the 
peace of our own souls. 



WOLVERTON. 

Amono the millions of passengers who 
annually travel by. rail way in Great Bri- 
tain,'*' few have at all an adequate idea of 
the extent or completeness of the arrange- 
ments necessary for the efficient working 
of establishments at once so vast and so 
complicated in their details. Oppor- 
tunity has already been obtained of de- 
scribing the depSt at the metropolitan 
terminus of the London and North- 
western Railway, and it may not now 
be uninteresting to give a brief insight of 
the great locomotive repairing station of 
the southern division of this line. 

** The age of great cities" has been a 
theme worthy the attention of the most 
profound and philosophical minds, and 
still involves problems which even they 
have been unable to solve. Nor is the 
history of many of the towns of our own 
land devoid of interest. Circumstances 
new, and often unanticipated, have not 
unfrequBiitly collected together masses of 
population which would otherwise have 
been spread over extensive districts. 
Thus it IS with the railway towns of this 
country, which have arisen with the ex- 
igencies of the time. Crewe with its 
8,000 inhabitants, Swindon with 3,000, 

• During the half-year ending December Slst, 
1848, the number of passengers amounted to 
31,630,291; the number of mlles/ot railway jopen 
being 5,079. LjOOQIC 
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and Wolverton with 1,500, are well de- 
serving of notice. To the last, however, 
we must now confine the attention of the 
reader. 

The workshops at Wolverton have heen 
well said to form an immense H6tel des 
Invalide* for the sick and wounded loco- 
motives of the southern division of the 
North- Western line. As the station is 
entered from the south, through a broad 
and open cutting, a goods-siding and 
coke-shed are passed, and the "up" and 
•* down" platforms, with their refresh- 
ment-rooms, are reached. Beyond these 
the " hospital " is seen, the workshops on 
either hand being half hidden from the 
view by intervening engines and ten- 
ders. Sometimes as many as sixty or 
more engines are here under repair at the 
same time — a fact which may convey 
some idea of the resources of the estal^ 
lishment. 

On entering the factory, (as it may be 
styled,) there may be seen working, by 
the power of an eighteen-horse steam- 
engine, twelve turning-lathes, five plan- 
ing machines, three slotting-machines, 
two screw-bolt machines, and a turning- 
lathe, from which a shaving of cold iron 
will sometimes flow, forty f^et in length, 
without breaking. There are also foun- 
dries for iron and brass, machines for 
grinding and polishing; shears for cut- 
ting and stamps for punching cold iron, 
as if it were pasteboard; an oven for 
heating the tires of wheels; and a 
smith's shop, containing twenty-four 
forges, all of which may be seen in opera- 
tion at once. In a finishing store are 
fifteen turning-lathes, five slotting-ma- 
chines, five planing, one screwing, two 
drilling, and two shaving-machines; in 
another shop are sixteen turning-lathes, 
two drilling-machines, one slotting, one 
screwing, one nut, one cylinder-b<jring, 
and one shaving- machine ; while in the 
great storeyard is an hydraulic press of 
the power of 200 tons, capable of wrench- 
ing off* or squeezing on wheels on their 
axles.* 

" At a short distance towards the 
south," says sir F. B. Head, " we entered 
a beautiful building, lighted during the 
day by plate-glass in the roof, by gas at 
night, and warmed by steam. In its 
centre there stands a narrow elevated 
platform, whereon travels a small loco- 
motive, which brings into the building, 
and deposits on thirteen sets of rails on 

* Quarterly Review. 



each side, twenty-six locomotive engines 
for examination and repair. On the 
outside, in the open air, we found at 
work what is called ' a scrap drum,' 
which, by revolving, cleans scraps of old 
rusty iron, just as a public school im- 
proves boys by hardly rubbing them one 
against another. The scrap iron, after 
having been by this discipline divested of 
its rust, is piled on a small wooden board 
for further, schooling, and when suffi- 
ciently hot, the glowing mass is placed 
under a steam-hammer alongside, whose 
blows, each equal to about ten tons, very 
shortly belabour to 'equality and fra- 
ternity' the broken bolts, bars, nuts, 
screw-pins, bits of plate-iron, etc., which 
are thus economically welded into a solid 
mass or commonwealth." In these shops 
wheels and straps are continually moving 
in various directions, imparting the mo- 
tive power to the various machines which 
are applied, with unerring force and pre- 
cision, by skilful artisans. Men and hojfs 
here pursue their undertakings from 
"early mom to dewy eve," at the 
various parts of engines, in making, or 
modifying, by means of the foundry and 
the forge, the anvil and the vice, the 
plates, rivets, bolls, nuts, screws, pistons, 
cylinders, rods, valves, guards, tubes, 
stays, splashers, or wheels, or some one 
or other of the 5,416 pieces of which a 
locomotive is composed. Here, too, may 
be seen engines in all sorts of conditions 
of existence, as well as positions in which 
thev undergo their repairs; massive 
boilers, raised up, with men at work 
beneath, furnaces repairing, tubes re- 
placing, tenders reduced almost to their 
original elements, funnels lying about or 
bfeing patched, wheels being renewed or 
repaired ; and all proceeding under the 
superintendence of able engineers, and in 
the constant remembrance of Mr. Robert 
Stephenson's well-known maxim, that "a 
locomotive engine must be put together 
as carefully as a watch." 

As a circumstance indicative of the 
extent of the whole establishment, it may 
be mentioned that the gas consumed in 
its various departments amounts to no less 
than seventy or eighty thousand cubic 
feet per day. Nor can this be surprising 
when the repairs necessary in so. compli- 
cated and expensive a machine as the 
locomotive are at all appreciated. Be- 
sides ordinary preservation in working 
order, it is estimated that passenger- 
engines require new tubes and other 
heavy repairs after running an average of 
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about 95»O00 miles, which will incur an 
expenditure of about 400/. . This will 
restore it to a condition which will enable 
it to work another distance of 95,000 
miles ; at the end of which it will require 
still heavier cost. After performing this 
service, it will be read^ to run a similar 
distance, at the termmation of which 
repairs will be necessary to the amount 
of about 400Z. ; but after running 95,000 
miles more, the engine will require re- 
erectioDy at a cost of about 1,000/., always 
assuming that it has meanwhile been 
maintained in as perfect working con- 
dition as practicable. The total of these 
periodical outlays is 2,480/., and the 
mileage 380,000 miles, giving l'56d. per 
mile as the average deterioration of the 
machinery. The usual distance run per 
annum is about 30,000 miles; which 
allows about three years and a quarter as 
the time at which the periodical repair is 
necessary. The number of engines on 
the southern division of the London and 
North-Western Railway require no small 
amount of labour and expense to keep 
them in efficient working order, and 
therefore no surprise will be excited at 
the magnitude of the establishment at 
Wolverton.* 

If the visitor will now step into the 
street, he will find it, emphatically, part 
of a railway town. It is built of red 
bricks, and is composed of <'242 little 
red-brick houses — all running either this 
way or that way at right angles — three 
or four tall red- brick engine-cnimneys, a 
number of very large red-brick work- 
shops, six red houses for officers, one red 
beer-shop, two red public -houses, and, we 
are glad to add, a substantial red school- 
room and a neat stone church, the whole 
lately built by order of a Railway Board, 
at a railway station, by a railway con- 
tractor, for railway men, railway women, 
and railway children ; in short, the round 
cast-iron plate over the door of each 
house, bearing the letters L. N. W. R., is 
the generic symbol of the town.'' 

The company has, indeed, evinced 
great interest in the welfare of the popu- 
lation of this town, as respects their phy- 
acel, intellectual, and moral condition. 
At its western boundary are 130 plots of 

* "On the northern division of the London and 
North- Western line there are 220 engines and ten- 
ders, each averaging in value nearly 2,000/., of 
vhich at least 100 are at work every day. Besides 
repairing all these, the establishment at Crewe has 
turned out a new engine and tender every Monday 
morning since the Ist of January, 1848."— Sir F, B, 
Head, 



ground, each of about 324 square yards, 
which are let to those who wish for a 
garden ; and accordingly, when there is a 
piece vacant, it is leased to him who 
stands first on the list of applicants. A 
reading-room and library, with coals and 
gas, are supplied to the men, free of 
charge. The library contains about 700 
volumes, and has been established nearly 
ten years. There is also a ** Station 
Lending Library," containing about 600 
volumes, for the servants of the company 
at the various stations, to which they are 
conveyed free of expense in boxes, each 
of which is capable of containing from 
twenty to fifty volumes. The books are 
of all kinds, excepting those on religious 
controversy and politics. They are 
placed in charge of the chief clerk at the 
stations; the books are exchanged as 
soon as read ; and the boxes are removed 
from one station to another as often as 
is requisite. Exact accoimts are kept of 
the number of times the volumes are 
issued ; and the result shows that they are 
extensively read, and the liberality of 
the company, in many instances, highly 
esteemed. It is gratif3ring to observe 
a general feeling of confidence exhibited 
by all classes of the workpeople in their 
employers, an admiration of the com- 
pleteness of the details of the company, 
and a desire to induce others to enter- 
tain similar feelings. The committee of 
the library consists of twelve of the 
mechanics, chosen in rotation. 

A school-house, for the education of 
the children of the company's servants^ 
has also been erected in a healthy local- 
ity. In the centre of this building is a 
school for girls, the eastern wing is set 
apart for boys, and the western end is 
employed as an infant-school. The boys 
pay special attention to those branches of 
kno>i^edge which may aid them in after 
life, — fbr the majority of them intend to 
enter the company's service. The in- 
fant-school especially deserves notice; 
"but," says an observer, "what parti- 
cularly attracted our attention was three 
rows of beautiful babies, sitting as solemn 
as judges, on three steps, one above an- 
other, the lowest being a step higher than 
the floor of the room. They were learn- 
ing the first hard lesson in this world, 
namely, to sit still." The walls of the 
school-rooms are supplied with large 
maps, and there are globes, drawings of 
animals, an extensive apparatus for ex- 
plaining the animal powers, and a box of 
geological specimens. The church is about 
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« hundred yieurdi to the ea^t of the ichoola, 
and il the property of the Radclifie 
trttoteet, who are the patrons of the 
living, and who furnished the ground on 
which it stands. The cost was more than 
4,000/. A room in the library is also 
fitted UD as a Wesleyan chapel, and is 
well attended; and on Tuesdays and 
Fridays about a hundred of the servants 
attend a praver-meeting. A Sunday- 
school is attached. 

As an expression of interest in the 
schools, nearly three hundred of the 
children were ,on one occasion conveyed 
to Tring and back, in a special train, 
granted by the directors for the purpose. 
Most of the children wore the ribbons 
which had been given to them on the 
occasion of her Majesty passing Wolver- 
ton not long before. They were accom- 
panied by the rev. George Weight, ma., 
who is the perpetual curate of the sta- 
tion. Some of the children carried the 
school flags and banners, and a band of 
music was in attendance on the outside 
of one of the carriages. About twenty 
teachers were also conveyed free, and 
nearly forty relatives and friends of the 
children at a nominal charge. At Tring 
they were liberally supplied with fruit, 
cake, capillaire and water, etc., by the 
secretary of the company, Mr. Creed. A 
large number of books, expressive of 
satisfaction with the Conduct of the chil- 
dren, were distributed; and the party 
returned to Wolverton, with only the 
regret that their holiday hours had been 
too short. 

It may not be irrelevant here to make 
brief allusion to the duties of an im- 
portant and intelligent class of men, who 
nave risen Under the exigencies of the 
time to an arduous position, but one 
which leads them not unfrequently to be 
overlooked by the community in general. 
The great responsibilities devolving upon 
the engine-drivers and firemen of our 
railways demand that their personal qua- 
lifications should be unexceptionable, as 
to their sobriety, activity, presence of 
mind in emergencies, and constant watch- 
fulness ; as to them are entrusted the lives 
and limbs of nearly 150,000 passengers 
every day, besides property to an almost 
incalculable amount, it is, however, but 
just to observe, that they have, as a body, 
proved themselves equal to the require- 
ments of their office, and exhibited a 
PJ^^P^^tude of resource in instances of 
difficulty and danger. 

The engine having been previously 



fully prepared by parties appointed for 
the purpose, the furnace already burning 
with its accustomed intensity, and the 
tender laden with a ton of coke and a 
thousand or fifteen hundred gallons of 
water, the engine-driver and fireman 
make their appearance about half an hour 
before the time of starting with the train. 
^ They immediately proceed to make a 
critical examination of the various parts 
of their fViend, the locomotive — for they 
are as much attached to then: specific 
engines as sulors are to their ships, and 
allude to them with mingled esteem and 
afiection*~in order to see that nothing 
has escaped the observation of the work- 
men and fitters who have been employed 
in preparing " her" for the journey. The 
lamps are examined, to see that they are 
properly trimmed, and are put in their 
places; all parts subject to friction are 
duly oiled; the furnace is replenished 
with coke ; the pumps and feed-pipes are 
specially observed as the engine move& 
out of the shed; the wheels, axles, and 
breaks are critically noticed ; and if any- 
thing is found defective, it is instantly 
remedied, or the circumstance is reported 
to the foreman on duty, who directs an- 
other engine to be substituted. All that 
skill, experience, and care can furnish to 
secure the efficient discharge of the 
duties of the establishment are in general 
supplied. 

If everything is now ready, the engine- 
driver will procure from the foreman's 
office a ttain, and coke, and mileage 
ticket, to be filled up by him, so as to 
show the time at which the train started, 
the number and description of the car- 
riages of which it was composed, the dis- 
tance the engine runs, and the coke 
consumed on the journey,— the accuracy 
of the last items being secured by the 
signature of the man from whom he 
receives the fuel, while he in return 
signs the cokeman's book for the quan- 
tity he receives. Having obtained also a 
time-table, by which to regulate the 
speed of his engine, seen that his tools 
and spare stores are in order, and made 
any arrangements which may appear 
desirable, the engine crosses over to the 
main line in front of the train, five mi- 
nutes before the time of starting. Great 
caution is exercbed in attaching the 
engine to the train, so as not to move a 
single carriage, in order to guard against 
injury to any passenger who may be in 
the act of stepping in or alighting from a 
carriage at the moment, and the^ouplings 
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ar« ififtde to Meure the tetider to tbe 
Idftdhii; carriage. The engine-driref 
tiovr cornea under the order of the first 
guard of the traine, in all matters affect- 
ing it^ starting, stopping, or movements, 
and ill cases of accident must, if required, 
disconnect his engine, and proceed for 
assistance as he may he directed* He 
mttft also give his advice to the guard, in 
every way he^ can, in all cases of emet^ 
gency, and promptly attend to all signals 
or orders, as far as the safe and proper 
working of his engine will admit. 

The train is now ready. The signals 
are exchanged, and the order, " all 
right,'' to the engine-driver, is given. 
The regalator is slowly opened, so as to 
let the Steam from the boiler into the 
cylinders, and the engine and train at 
once move, the speed being graduallv 
increased till the proper ratio is gained. 
The machinery of every part now re- 
quires supervision, and the driver is at 
the same time responsible for seeing and 
immediately obeying any signals made 
by officers on the Ime, or by the guards 
on the train. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the 
arrangements which are necessary in the 
starting of every engine* and now the 
train is hurryitig along rapidly to the 
place of its destination. On it goes 
through verdant fields and nieadows,-^ 
now rising prominently to view, as it 
sweeps along the summit cff some high 
embankment, and anon hidden from 
sight beneath the earthy walls of the 
cUttiiig, or within the bosom of the 
mountain. Still it advances "o'er the 
land, swifter than flight," while many 
an eye brightens as the ear catches the 
aouild of— 

" First tbe shrill whistle, then the distant roar, 
The asceBding cloud of steam, the gleamtilg 

brass, 
The mighty moylDg arm ; and on amain 
The mdss comes thundering like an avklanche 

o'er 
The qtlaking earth ; a thousand fdces pass— 
A moment, «nd are gone like t^hirlwind sprites. 
Scarce seen } so much the roaring speed benights 
AH sense and recognition for a -while; 
A little space, a tninute, and a mile. 
Then look again, how swift it journeys on— 
Away, away, along the horizon, 
Like drifted cloud, to its determin'd place; 
Power, speed, and distance melting into space I" 

But what of the travellers? While 
the train is thus almost on the wing, 
surpassing the eagle in its flight, many 
of them are reclining in their easy chairs, 
thinking or sleeping, reading or writing, 
as if they were in their own nappy homes 



— safer, indeed, than there, for thieves 
cannot rob them by day, nor burglars 
alarm them by night. *<The steam-' 
horse starts neither at the roar of the 
thunderstorm, nor the flash of its fire. 
Draughts of a purer air expel the marsh 
poison from its seat, before it has beguli 
its work of death; and surronnded by. 
conductors, the delicate and timid tra- 
veller looks without dismay on the forked 
messengers of destruction, twisting the 
spire, or rending the oak, or raging above 
the fear«gtricken dwellings of man." 

F. S» W. 



CHRIST THE KING OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Cnaist, by ofifering up himself a sacri- 
fice unto God, is become unto his people 
a King of righteousness, or, the Lord 
our righteousness, in which sense he is 
called " the Prince of life," Acts iii. 15 ; 
that 19, he hath all power given him, as a 
Prince, to quicken and to justify, whom 
he will, John V. 20, 21. And this comes 
from his sacrifice and perfect obedience 
to us imputed, and by faith employed 
and apprehended; for having fulfilled 
the righteousness of the law, and justified 
himself b^ rising from the dead, he be- 
came, being thus made perfect, the 
Author of righteousness and salvation to 
us, Heb. V. 9. We had in us a whole 
kingdom of sin, and therefore there was 
in Him that should justify us a kingdom 
of grace and righteousness ; " that as sin 
ham reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord," 
Rom. V. 21 ; and therefore we are said 
to be justified by the righteousness of 
God, Rom. iii. 21, 22 ; that is, such a 
righteousness as is ours by gift and grace, 
not by nature, Rom. x. 4; and such a 
righteousness as God himself did perform, 
though in the human nature, in our 
behalf, Acts xx. 28 ; Phil. ii. 6—8. 

And this is the ground of all our com- 
fort, the best direction in all our miseries 
and extremities whither to flee. A king 
is the greatest oflicer amongst men, and 
his honour and state is for the support, 
defence, and honour of his people : he is 
the father and the keeper of the laws. If 
I want any of that justice and equity, of 
which his sacred bosom is the public 
treasure, I may fVeely be^ it of him, 
because he is an officer to dispense right- 
eousness unto his subjects ; so also is 
Christ unto his church. I find jnyself 
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in a miwnble condition, condemned of 
■in by the conscience, by the teftimony 
of the word, by the accusations of Satan, 
and ftiU of discomforts. Grod is a God of 
justice, and a consuming fire ; myself a 
creature of sin, and all stubble ; Satan 
the accuser of the brethren, who labours 
to blow up the wrath of God against me. 
In this case, what shall I do? Surely 
God hath set his King on Zion ; and he 
is a King who hath life and righteousness 
to give to me ; who hath grace enough to 
quench all sin, and the envenomed darts 
of Satan; in whom there is erected a 
court of peace and mercy, whereunto to 
appeal from the severity of God, from 
the importunity of the devil, and from 
the accusations and testimonies of our 
own hearts. And, indeed, he had need 
be a King of righteousness who shall jus- 
tify men; for our justification is in the 
remission of our sins ; and to pardon sins, 
and dispense with laws is a regal dignity ; 
and God taketh it as his own high and 
peculiar prerogative — '* I, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and will not remember 
thy sins," Isa. xliii. 25. No man, nor 
angel, nor created power, no merit nor 
obedience, no rivers of oil nor mountains 
of cattle, no prayers, tears, nor torments, 
can wipe out the stains, nor remove the 
guilt of any sin ; I only, even I, and none 
else can do it. None but a Divine and 
Royal ^ower can subdue sin, Micah vii. 
18. — Bishop Reynolds, 



EMINENT NATURALISTS. 
No. II. 

Reaumur was one of the most inge- 
nious naturalists that France has pro- 
duced. He made considerable attain- 
ments in natural philosophy, and applied 
a great part of his knowledge to the 
improvement of the arts. We owe much 
of our knowledge of marine animals to 
him,; but his most remarkable work is 
one on insects, extending to six quarto 
volumes. With great truth he remarks : 
" The number of observations necessary 
for a tolerably complete history of so 
many minute animals, is prodigious. 
When one reflects on all that an accom- 
plished botanist ought to know, it is 
enough to frighten hun. His memory is 
loaded with the names of 12,000 or 
w? PlanU, and he is expected to be 
able to recall on occasion the image of 



any one of them. There is, perhaps, 
none of these plants that has not insects 
peculiar to itself; and some trees, such 
as the oak, give sustenance to several 
hundreds of dififerent species. And, after 
all, how many are there that do not live 
on plants! — how many species that 
devour others ! — how many that live at 
the expense of larger animals, on which 
they feed continuafly I— how many spe- 
cies are there, some of which pass the 
greater part of their time in water, while 
others pass it entirely there I The im- 
mensity of Nature's works is nowhere 
more apparent than in the prodigious 
multiplicity of those species of little ani- 
mals." 

To aid his inquiries, Reaumur kept 
insects of all kinds, for the purpose of 
examining their structure, habits, and 
changes. His knowledge of the wasp is 
said to have been attained as the result 
of twenty years' observation. He was 
not merely an intelligent, but an indefa- 
tigable observer; and there is evidence 
that he continued his labours with a 
direct reference to the great and glorious 
Creator. <* Although," he says, " we 
would ereatly restrict the limits of the 
study, there are persons who will thmk 
them still too wide ; there are even some 
who consider aU knowledge of this part 
of natural history as useless, and who 
unhesitatingly pronounce it a frivolous 
amusement. We are equally willing that 
these pursuits should be regarded as 
amusements, that is, as studies which, so 
far from being troublesome, afford plea- 
sure to the person who engages in them. 
They do ^ore — they necessarily raise 
the mind to admire the Author of so 
many wonders. Ought we to be ashamed 
of ranking among our occupations, ob- 
servations and researches, of which the 
object is an acquaintance with the works 
on which the Supreme Being has dis- 
played a boundless wisdom, and varied 
to such a de^ee ? Natural histoiy is the 
history of his works ; nor is there any 
demonstration of bis existence more in- 
telligible to all men than that which it 
furnishes." 

Extended as Reaumur's great work is, 
it does not include all he designed. He 

I>roposed to add to it an account of 
ocusts, p;iasshoppers, and the laige 
tribe of wing-sheathed insects, called the 
cokoptera; but death came before he 
had completed his plui. 

Charles Linnceus, a native of Sweden, 
is entitled to very honourable mention. 
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So humble were his circumstances in 
early life, that when at the university of 
Upsala, he was chiefly dependent on the 
kindness, and even charity of his asso- 
ciates, of whose meals and worn-out 
clothes he was glad to partake. And yet 
some of his benefactors were scarcely 
better off than himself; for he was often 
obliged to mend the old shoes they gave 
him with pasteboard and birch baric. It 
is difiScult to conceive rightly of the 
indigence to which he was reduced ; and 
it is truly gratifying to add, that at a 
subsequent period he publicly expressed 
his gratitude to Divine Providence for 
the support he had experienced amidst 
his several privations. " I thank thee, 
Almighty God," was his language, '* that 
in the course of my life, amidst the heavy 
pressure of uoverty, and in all my other 
trials, thou hast been always present to 
me with thy omnipotent aid.'' 

His most intimate friend at Upsala 
was Peter Artide. Speaking of nim, 
Linnaeus says, " He excelled me in che- 
mistry, and I outdid him in the know- 
ledge of birds, insects, and botany." 
Artide probably imbibed the spirit of bis 
companion, for he subsequently produced 
a work on fishes, by which he has long 
been known. A new career was now 
opened before Linnaeus, on his being 
appointed by the society instituted at 
Upsala &r examining the natural produc- 
tions of the kingdom, to explore, as a 
scientific traveller, the remote and desert 
regions of Lapland. His outfit was not 
a little amusing. " My clothes," he 
says, ** consisted of a light coat, of West 
Gothland linsey-woolsey cloth, without 
folds, lined with red shalloon, having 
small cuffs and collar of shag ; leather 
breeches, a round wig,* a green leather 
cap, and a pair of half-boots. I carried a 
small leather bag, half an ell in length, 
but somewhat less in breadth, furnished 
on one side with hooks-and-eyes, so that 
it could be opened and shut at pleasure. 
This bag contained one shirt, two pairs 
of false sleeves, two half-shirts, an ink- 
stand, pen-case^ microscope, and spying- 
glass ; a gauze cap, to protect me occa- 
sionally from the gnats; a comb, my 
journal, and a parcel of paper stitched 
together for drying plants, both in folio ; 
my manuscript * Ornithology,' * Flora 
Uplandica,' and * Character es Generki.* 
I wore a hanger at my side, and carried a 
small fowling-piece, as well as an octan- 
gular stick, graduated, for the purpose of 
measuring. My pocket-book contained 



a passport from the governor of Upsala, 
and a recommendation, from the aca- 
demy." 

At Jockmock, the schoolmaster and 
the priest tormented him "with their 
consummate and most pertinacious igno- 
rance." The latter began his conversa- 
tion with remarks on the clouds, showing 
how they strike the mountains in their 
passage over the country, carrying off 
stones, trees, and cattle. " I ventured," 
says Linnaeus, <'to suegest that such 
accidents were rather to be attributed to 
the force of the wind, for that the clouds 
could not of themselves lift or carry away 
anything. He laughed at me, saying, 
surely I had never seen any clouds. I 
replied, that whenever the weather is 
foggy, I walk in clouds ; and when the 
fog is condensed, and no longer supported 
in the air, it immediately rains. To all 
such reasoning, being above his compre- 
hension, he only returned a sardonic 
smile. Still less was he satisfied with my 
explanation, how watery bubbles may be 
lifted up into the air, as he told me the 
clouds were solid bodies. On my deny- 
ing this, he reinforced his assertion with 
a text of Scripture, silencing me by 
authority,, and then laughing at my igno- 
rance. He next condesceoided to inform 
me, that after rain, a phlegm is always 
to be found on the mountains, where the 
clouds have touched them. Upon my 
replying that this phlegm is a vegetable, 
called nostoc, I was, like St. Paul, judged 
to be mad, and that too much learning 
had turned my brain." 

We cannot follow him through the 
incidents of a journey, whose whole ex- 
tent was about 3,800 English miles. 
** Most toilsome was it; and I confess," 
he says, ** that I was obliged to sustain 
more hardship and danger in wandering 
through this single tract of our northern 
world, than in all the travels which I 
undertook in other parts, though these 
were certainly not without fatigue. But 
when my journeys were over, I quickly 
forgot all their dangers and difficulties, 
which were compensated by the invalu- 
able fruits obtained on these excursions." 

Various were the incidents, extended 
the travels, and unceasing the labours of 
his after life. The first edition of his 
^'Syttema Natune," which consisted of 
fourteen folio volumes, was printed at 
Leyden, in 1735. Dr. Turton translated 
it into English in 1806; in which lan- 
guage it forms seven volumes, octavo. 
** We may venture to predict," says sir J. 
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£. Smitb, " that as it was the first per- 
foraiance of the kind, it will eortainly be 
the last ; the science of natural history is 
now become so versed, that no man can 
ever take the lead again as a universal 
naturalist." Linnaeus was not without a 
sense of the claims of Jehovah. Over 
his room was the inscription, *' Live in 
innocence, for God is present." 

Linnsus commences and ends his 
more important works with some passage 
of Scripture expressive of the power, 
glory, and benencence of God, the Crear 
tor and Preserver of all things. In his 
lectures and excursions he availed him- 
self of opportunities of dwelling on these 
topics, and ''on these occasions," says 
one of his biographers, '' his heart 
glowed with celestial fire, and his mouth 
poured forth torrents of admirable elo- 
quence." 

Most cordially do we unite in the 
following exhortation of this eminent 
naturalist : 

'' Let us consider the works of God, 
and observe the operations of his hands. 
Let us take notice of, and admire his 
infinite wisdom and goodness in the 
formation of them. No creature in this 
sublunary world is capable of so doing 
beside man, and yet we are deficient 
herein. We content ourselves with the 
knowledge of the tongues, or a little skill 
in philosophy, or history perhaps, and 
antiquity, and neglect that which to me 
seems more material — I mean, natural 
~ history and the works of the creation. I 
do not discommend or derogate from those 
other studies ; I should betray mine own 
ignorance and weakness should I do so ; 
I only wish they might not altogether 
jostle out and exclude this. I wish that 
this might be brought in fashion among 
us. I wish men would be so equal and 
civil as not to disparage, deride, and 
vilify those studies which themselves 
skill not of, or are not conversant in ; no 
knowledge can be more pleasant than 
this— none that doth so satisfy and feed 
the soul ; in comparison whereto that of 
words and phrases seems to me insipid 
and jejune. That learning (saith a wise 
and observant prelate) which consists 
only in the form and pedagogy of arts, or 
the critical notions upon words and 
phrases, hath in it this intrinsical imper- 
fection, that it is only so far to be 
esteemed as it conduceth to the know- 
ledge of things, being in itself but a kind 
of pedantry, apt to infect a man with 
such odd humours of pride, and afTecta- 



t(on, ani curiosity as will rend^ ma 
unfit for any great employment" 

Cuvier stands at a lat£r period pre- 
eminent in connexion with the rise of 
the very important science of comr 
parative anatomy. It had been sup- 
posed that all animals might be refemd 
io man as a common ^pe ; but be 
showed that many presented ebaracters, 
and even distinct organs, not diseoyer- 
able in the human race. It was there- 
fore necessary to asfume other types of 
form ; and Cuvier, in his great work on 
the animal kingdom, arranges all living 
creatures under four great divisiona, ^k^^ 
animals in each having a different struc- "' 
ture from those in the others, or rather 
being formed on a different plan. 

On his arrangements important im- . 
provements have since heen made, which 
cannot now be minutely described, and 
for which the reader must be referred to 
the best works on natural history. It is 
due, however, to the eminent men already 
named, that their labours should be held 
in grateful remembrance. W. 



"USE IS SECOND NATURE." 

No common saying may, perhaps, be 
more frequently quoted than this. The 
truth of it is so fully exemplified a hun- 
dred times a day in our own experience, 
that we need not look round to others to 
realize its force or meaning. If we take 
our intellectual feelings and tastes, we 
shall not fail to remember some time 
when such studies and pursuits as may 
now afford us no less delight than instruc- 
tion were regarded as nothing but a task 
and a toil to be engaged in. Who does 
not remember what a drudgery it seemed 
when in his school-boy days he first 
began to spell out the strange characters 
of a dead language, and yet others passed 
easily over the same passages, and even 
admired them. It may have been sur- 
prising to us that even experienced eyes 
could discover anything to admire in so 
dreary a waste as that page seemed to be 
to us ; but we find the solution now as 
we nerhaps dmritably accounted it then, 
in ihe old saying, *' Use is second na- 
ture." Twice such time's use may have 
spread its (^rcling arms around us too, 
and inclosed us within its potent grasp. 
The dry pursuits of boyhpod may have 
become the intellectual luxuries of ma- 
turer years, and thoughts whi^ then 
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seemed shadowy, vague, and unmeaning, 
may have developed themselves into 
realities and truths which are the very 
vital principles of the mind's hest exer- 
cises. 

But the same influence may, perhaps, 
be more powerful over the hody than th^ 
mind, or at least its effects are more 
easily and readily discerned. To take 
only the sense of taste : it has been ob- 
served by sir Francis Bacon, that our 
taste is never pleased better than with 
those things which at first created a dis- 
gust in it; and we must all know how 
many things which are at first noxious to 
the palate, have grown into luxuries from 
the force of habit. Before the drunkard 
had for the first time in his life drained 
the burning draught, and sold humanity 
and reason to the "mocker," "wine," 
(Proy. XX. 1,) he would have trembled 
were he told of the hell that lurked with- 
in that cup, and have fled from it as " for 
his life." But who knows not the effect 
of habit on such a character? One after 
another, each hope and feeling which 
make life run happily, and stamp an 
English home as the dearest fireside in 
all the world, are drowned and lost in the 
depths of intoxication; and how then 
can the tears of a heart-broken wife, or 
the tatters of a starving family, have any 
softening influence on such a heart as 
his? 

But we would rather now deduce 
some reflections from this often-quoted 
maxim, than endeavour further to enforce 
a truth which every one will be ready to 
admit. From what has already been re- 
marked, we must have seen how habitu- 
ating oneself to any course, for good or 
evil, creates not only an appetite for such 
a pursuit, but also a relish and pleasure 
in pursuing, whether it refer to the mind 
or the body. How careful, then, should 
we be in contracting habits! How 
watchful and suspicious of their charac- 
ter, seeing they have so immense an 
influence in directing and deciding our 
destinies for time and for eternity ! A 
hab^t is not like Jonah's gourd, which 
springs up in a night and wiU wither at 
to-morrow's sunrise : it is like the forest 
oak, which, though all unseen, stijil towers 
more lofty and gains fresh vigour with 
every day- dawn, spreading wider and 
wider its sturdy branches, till its roots 
have tangled themselves into the very 
essence of the soil, and it stands scathe- 
less and untottering amidst the terrors of 
the tempest and the fliight of years. We 



may not ourselves know the beginning of 
a habit. A passing bird may let fall a 
seed upon the mountain, which he was 
bearing away to his helpless brood ; and 
thence may have sprung the fairest cedar 
that waves upon the sides of Lebanon. 
A casual inoidept or strange influence 
may have planted in our breast some 
such chance seedling, whence has grown 
up a habit which has rooted itself into 
our very being. We must never forget, 
then, that a habit is a growing good or 
evil : it has never attained its fullest 
vigour, nor scattered its most abundant 
odours, while the principle which gave 
birth to it remains withip. When that 
spark is extinct, we shall have no more 
fuel for the flame. 

And then there is no difiiculty in 
keepiug alive a habit which we may have 
contracted. When once its seed is with- 
in the heart, it will immediately " take 
root downward and bear fruit upward." 
There is no fear of its withering from an 
inattention to it : it will draw for itself 
moisture and sustenance to its need, and 
poison or purify al) around it. Any soil 
is deep and firm enough for it — any cli- 
mate congenial; the peaceful valleys of 
England ; the savage wilds of Africa ; 
with civilized and barbarian ; with prince 
and peasant; with Jew or Gentile — 
habit alike finds an atmosphere iu which 
it can live, and " flourish and abound." 

It behoves us, then, as our chief care, 
to watch these principles of right and 
wrong ; they must not worm themselvef 
into our hearts " at unawares :" they 
must be watched, and weighed, and tried. 
By such a process of refining, the dross 
will soon separate itsel/ from the true 
metal. Seeking grace to banish the 
seductive causes of evil from our hearts, 
it will be scarcely possible that the seeds 
of evil shall find an entrance there, to 
vegetate and flourish, till habit has flung 
round hody and soul tlie inextricable 
thraldom of its poisonous tendrils. 

And if we wish to keep ourselv^p fre^ 
from evil and had habits, the surest way 
to attain such an object is, to be ever 
desirous and aiming to form good o^e^. 
The two cannot exist together. If the 
heart has closed with one set, jt must 
reject the other : " Poth a fountain 
send forth at the same place sweet 
water and bitter ? Can the fig-tree 
bear olive berries, either a vine, figs ? so 
can no fountain both yield salt water and 
fresh," Jas. iii. 11, 12. And if we would 
enjoy tlie eternal pleasures of that world 
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into which " shall in no wise enter any- 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh ahomination, or maketh a lie^'' it 
is absolutely necessary for us to " live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this 

{>resent world." To use the words of a 
ate eminent writer — " That state of bliss 
we call heaven will not be capable of 
^affecting those minds which are not thus 
qualified for it ; we must, in this world, 
gain a relish of truth and virtue, if we 
would be able to taste that knowledge 
and perfection which are to make us 
happy in the next. The seeds of those 
spiritual joys and raptures which are to 
rise up and flourish in the soul to all 
eternity, must be planted in her during 
this her present state of probation. In 
short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only as the reward, but as the natural 
effect of a religious life." We read of 
going "from strength to strength," of 
being "changed from glory to glory," 
and of other expressions, which would all 
teach us that our duty in this life is to 
contract habits of virtue and godliness, 
and thus fit ourselves, as much as in us 
lies, for the participation and enjoyment 
of the glories that shall hereafter be 
revealed. 

And we are left in no doubt to deter- 
mine what this preparation must be, or 
how such habits are to be formed on 
earth as may commence for us while we 
contract them the very employment and 
bliss of heaven. " The kingdom of God 
is within you," was our Lord's reply to 
the proud observer of external forms and 
ritual ceremonies. There are still the 
elements of our own heaven or hell, if 
we will look for them. We know that 
the heart is God's throne, the body the 
temple of his Spirit, the tongue the organ 
of his praise. If, then, that throne is 
usurped by self, or anything but God ; if 
that body becomes tainted with the defil- 
ing touch of sensuality, and God's image 
is debased by degradations from its 
Divine nature, which ought not to be 
" once named amongst" beings endued 
with reason and elevated with a soul : if 
that tongue descends from its high office 
of blessing God, to curse men ; tuned to 
the discordant chimes of slander or quar- 
rel, and **set on fire of hell," we can 
have no doubt what kingdom is within 
us, or to what issue our habits are hurry- 
ing us. But if, on the other hand, our 
habits have been moulded into such forms 
as St. Paul enumerates to the Galatians, 
(chap. V. 22—24,) if we have made 



"faith !n Christ" the rock upon which 
all our hopes are built, round which all 
the graces of the Christian character 
cluster, drawn towards it as to a magnet, 
whence to sever them would be to de- 
stroy : then we shall already have caught 
some faint echoes of the songs of the 
redeemed above. Already we shall have 
felt evidences of a heaven within, and, 
piercing beyond the dull limits of earth 
and the horizon of time, we shall have 
found our souls illumined by the first 
beams of that fulness of joy which we 
hope hereafter, through the merits of 
Christ, to realize in the eternal splen- 
dours of his immediate presence. 

S. F. J. 



THE ROCK MANAKIN. 

The rock manakin, (Rupicola croeeot) 
one of the most elegant birds of the pre- 
sent family of Passerine, and the type of 
the genus Rupicola, is a native of South 
America, inhabiting the rocky and moun- 
tain districts along the rivers of Surinam, 
Cayenne, and Guiana. Most probably it 
is to be found along the whole range of 
the river Amazon, and its tributary 
branches. Latham states, " that it is 
nowhere so frequent as in the mountain 
Luca, near the river Oyapoc, and in the 
mountain Courouaye, near the river 
Aprouack, where it builds in the cavern- 
ous hollows and dark recesses : the nest 
is composed merely of a few dry sticks, 
and the eggs are two in number, of the 
size of those of a pigeon, and equally 
white." The rock manakin is a shy and 
solitary bird, giving preference to silent 
and secluded glens and rocky ravines, 
where it appears to pass an undisturbed 
existence. Waterton informs us, that it 
is a native of the woody mountains of 
Macoushia, a tract on the Apoura-poura, 
a tributary river falling into the Esse- 
quibo from the south, inhabited by the 
Macoushi Indians, so celebrated for their 
skill in preparing the deadly vegetable 
poison wourali, with which they smear 
the points of their arrows. " In the day- 
time it retires amongst the darkest rocks, 
and only comes out to feed a little before 
sunrise and at sunset : it is of a gloomy 
disposition, and never associates with the 
other birds of the forest" 

The rock manakin is about the sise of 
a small pigeon ; the general colour of the 
plumage is rich saffron yellow, with a 
tinge of orange ; the head is ornamented 
with a beautiful crest, flattened at the 
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sides, and rising like a fan. The se- 
condaries and tail-coverts are square, as 
if cut at the ends, and the wing-coverts 
are elongated into loose flowing plumes. 
The tail is brown, tipped with yellow. 
The female is not so fully ornamented 
with crest and plumes as the male, and 
her colour is of an uniform brown. We 
are aware of no instance of a living spe- 
cimen being brought to Europe. — Na- 
tural History of Birds, 



THE MARQUIS OP VICO. 
No. III. 
During Galeazzo's sojourn in Italy, 
Hieronymus Fracastoro, a renowned phi- 
losopher, poet, and physician, had, at the 
request of the aged marquis, taken great 
pains to persuade Galeazzo to submit to 
the will of his father, and to give up the 
new sect, full of deceit and lies, to which 
he had joined himself. Galeazzo an- 
swered only from the word of God, and 
that he used with such power, that the 
man of learning had nothing to say 



against it, and even apologized for his 
unrestrained vehemence. Seeing that 
his father had less reason to dread the 
effects of his change, as to temporal 
matters, Galeazzo hoped his opposition 
would be in some degree lessened, and he 
returned to Geneva with an easy mind, 
wishing not to be idle, but to promote 
good order, as far as he could, in the 
congregation of the Italians. Many 
families had recently forsaken their 
fatherland, and added to the number of 
these exiles who had fled to Geneva, in 
order to profess their faith without mo- 
lestation. Galeazzo travelled with Calvin 
as far as Basle, and there he met with 
Celsus Maximilianus, a member of the 
noble family of the count of Martinenge, 
who had once, by his eloquence, risen to 
a post of eminence in the Roman Catholic 
church, which he had afterwards aban- 
doned. Celsus had thoughts of going to 
England, but Galeazzo persuaded him to 
return with him to Geneva, where he 
might enjoy liberty of conscience, and 
the society of the excellent Calvin, and 
other men of piety. The church of 
2n - 
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Geneva was then in its most flourishing 
condition, especially the Italian branch 
of it. The count Maximilian was ap- 
pointed to be their preacher, and a num- 
ber of elders were chosen, to he his 
assistants in watching over the doctrines 
propagated and the moral conduct exhi- 
bited among their members. Of these 
Galeazzo was one of the most eminent ; 
and as long as he remained among them 
he was a support and a protector to 
their little band. 

He had, however, fresh conflicts to 
endure on his own account} ill IfiAfi. 
His maternal uncle, the ttsrdlnal and 
inquisitoivgeneral Caraflbj Mn$ railed to 
the papal see, th# mavqufs hoped tliat he 
would compel Galoaito, if not absolutely 
to return, at least to choose some other 
home and mode of life. He s^nt a tettif 
to his son, desiring him te tbest him at 
Mantua; and supplying him alio with 
anotherletter of protection, Galeazzo com- 
plied, and on June 15th they met wllh 
the same kind and friendly reception ^t 
Mantua as he had done before. His 
father then briefly stated his wishes. 
The pope, he said, had granted him a 
favour that had considerably lightened 
the burdens of his declining years; he 
had granted permission for his nephew to 
settle in any part of the Venetian states, 
where he might enjoy full liberty of con- 
science, and remain perfectly undis- 
turbed^ whatever opinions he might 
choose to hold. l*he aged parent then 
asked his son, tenderly, how he could 
refuse such offers, and conjured him to 
comply with them. Galeazzo answered^ 
that he was far from despising the 
favours that were shown to him ; for the 
proposals made seemed altogether so rea* 
sonable, that it would be wrong to hold 
out against them. The requirements of 
his father, and other motives also, would 
have made him ready to obey at onoei if 
his consoience had not been concerned ; 
and among these might be enumerated 
the privileges of his birth and station, and 
the endearing society of his wife and 
children. Galeazzo had recourse to 
prayer ; he sought from God the wisdom 
which he needed, in order to point out 
the path which it was right to pursue. 
After seoret retirement, he felt that it 
would be wrong to court the favour of 
him who had already declared war 
against the saints of the Most High. To 
separate from the society of the faithful 
would be, in some degree, to renounce 
his faith, and Cast a stumbling-block in 



the way of others ; at least it would be 
conferring with flesh and blood. His 
pious heait resolved to reject the advan- 
tages offered to him, and worldly honours 
had no charms for him. The more he 
prayed over this resolution, the stronger 
it became ; and at last he was able to 
represent to \ni$ parent the reasons for 
his refusal* 

Seeing that i^tt his arguments were 
of no AVaiti the marquis returned to 
Noplftii and lo)^ the pope how ob- 
itinatefy hii son persisted in dis- 
obedience to titm. Galeazzo, however, 
attended l||s lather as far as Ferrara, 
where he Wae Introduced to the duchess 
of FerrttrOi by Francisco Porta, a man of 
leorniOl) who afterwards acquired much 
ifedtft at Geneva as a Greek professor. 
The princess received him very gra- 
Oiously, and discoursed with him as to 
the circumstances of his journey; also 
referring to Calvin, to the church of 
Geneva, and to the particulars of their 
doctrine, and sent her own carriage with 
him as far as Francolini, from whence he 
proceeded to Geneva, through Venice 
and the Grisons. On the 14th of October 
he reached the end of his journey, and \ 
was joyfully welcomed by his friends and 
fellow- Christians. 

This severe storm having passed away, 
a still heavier tempest followed. Vittoria, 
the wife of Galeazzo Caraccioli, loved ber 
husband with unusual tenderneis, sQd 
frequently wrote letters, inviting him to 
return to her. When she founcT that no 
answer was returned to them, she re- 
quested a personal interview with Urn, in 
one of the Venetian cities. To this her 
husband consented ; but his motives wers 
very different to hers. She trusted to 
gain him over by her entreaties, em- 
braces, and tears ; he hoped rather to 
persuade her to follow hiin, and to hj 
aside her former prejudices. She set out 
for the family estate of Vico ; he tra- 
velled towards Lesina, on the opposite 
coast of Dalmatia, where it was agreed 
they should meet ; but he waited in vain. 
She came net, nor did any clue as to the 
cause of his disappointment ever reaob 
him. 

His two elder sons were, however, sent 
over to see him ; and their visit, after so 
long a separation, greatly cheered hii 
heart ; but it must have been ver^ pain- 
ful to him to find that this long journey 
was entirely in vain. He sent them 
home, and returned to Geneva. Scarcely 
was he arrived there, wbenjie received 
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fra»li leUeri from Vittoria^ in wMch alio 
eoi^ured him to take the trouble onoo 
more to vetDrn to Lesina, wbore aho pro-' 
miaed a««i«dly that she would meet aim. 
This wilt no eaay taik for hin^k, when 
labouring under oonaiderable exhaustion 
both of body and mindi for the present 
light and easy modes of travelling were 
then unknown. Hi9 former disappoint- 
ment, apd the fbar of being again de- 
ceivedy niight have closed his ear against 
her request; nevertheless, he went, 
blaming himielf for not earrying her 
with him when be left his fatherUnd, 
and for not mere fully ei^plaining to her 
the true deotrines of the gospel in such a 
manner a* to cause her to feel an interest 
hx them. In order to travel with safety 
through the Grieon^i he purchased the 
privilege of citizenship in that place, and 
Uft Geneva on March Idth, 1558. Hav- 
ing safely arrived at Lesina, he learned 
that hia father, hia wife, and qhildren, with 
the kinsman who had formerly visited 
him, vrere already al ' Yioo ; but had 
never been known to pasa over to Lesina. 
He .waUed long and anxiously, and at 
last himself crossed over to Vice, which 
was a very daring step, and might have 
endangered his life ; but he undertook it, 
net upon any earthly considerations, but 
in order to promote the glory of God and 
the happiness of his family, and he placed 
his wnole confidence in the almighty 
power of Jehovah. 

The vessel oarried him safely, and he 
tent a messenger to apprise his father-in- 
law of his arrival. What was passing in 
his mind ean scarcely be described. The 
joyful prospect of again embracing those 
dear to him, with the painful recolleptioni 
inspired by the sight of his native shores, 
produced a striking alteration even in hia 
appearance and gestures. The marquis 
^gorly sent bis grandson forward, with 
two servants, to meet his long lost son, 
whose visit was an unexpected pleasure 
to them all. 

But the joy of Galeazzo was disturbed 
by those anxieties from which he was 
never free, either by day or night. He 
knew that his intentions dijSered from 
those of hb relatives, and his cares were 
not what theirs were. He often after- 
wards told his friends at Geneva that hia 
mind, when at Vico, was in a constant 
state of alarm, lest he should be impri- 
soned for life in some fearful dungeon, 
and never allowed to enjoy the conversa- 
tion of his friends, or the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures. On the first day of his 



appearance, every face beamed with 
kmdliness and joy ; but soon their anima« 
tion changed to sorrow, gloom, and appre- 
hension. He had no sooner acknow- 
ledged to his father his determination to 
abide by the truth which he had em- 
braced, than he was interrupted by sighs 
and groans. He then took his wife aside, 
and asked her to go with him, and live 
with him, promising her the free exercise 
of her religion, and solemnly declared 
that he never could consent to forsake 
the faith for which he had given up his 
earthly home, friends, and possessions. 
But what was the grief of the unhappy 
womani when she found herself deprived 
of tiie hopes on which fehe had so fondly 
built during the last few days! She 
deolared that she never could live in a 
country where the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion was not supreme ; nor could she live 
as his wife, unless he would renounce bis 
heresy. As Galeazzo afterwards men- 
tioned to his Iriends, it was a fact that her 
confessor had forbidden her to associate 
with him, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. Hia mind was deeply wounded by 
her refusal ; but he remained firm, and 
told his wife that if she would not live 
with him in obedience to the ordinance 
of God, he was justified in leaving her. 
To Vlttoria, who truly loved him, this 
separation was likely to prove most pain- 
ful; but she thought tliat her husband 
only spoke in order to try her. He saw 
his task was hopeless, and he repeated 
his former declaration; but when the 
time fixed upon for his departure was 
come, he felt that the bitterest draught 
of his afflictions still remained untouched, 
while his father gave way to loud and 
unavailing regrets. Although his own 
resolution remained unchanged, yet the 
embraces of his family had niore power 
ovf r him than he had expected. Having 
left his father's apartment, he found 
below his wife and children, his cousin, 
and the servants, all weeping. Vittoria 
embraced him with much affection, and 
begged him to have pity on her and her 
family. His children hung about his 
knees, bursting into tears, and stretching 
out their arms, entreated him not to go 
away from them. His kinsman and the 
other spectators looked on with much 
concern, and were so much depressed by 
the parting scene, that they could not 
utter a word. Amon^ his children was a 
girl of twelve years oldi who, with tears 
and sighs, so earnestly clasped her arms 
round ^he knees of her father, t^at he 
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was unable to withdraw himself from her 
embrace. 

His own heart was so deeply pierced 
by this sad separation, that he felt, at the 
moment, as if he could not possibly sur- 
vive ; yet, with a strength which no mere 
mortal could hav« exerted, be was raised 
above all these allurements, and master- 
ing his own feelings, he left the home of 
his fathers, which was then a house of 
mourning, and hurried to the haven, 
where he entered the little vessel that 
conveyed him to Leeina. But, like the 
restless waters of the ocean, his mind 
was full of sad thoughts. The condition 
in which he had left his beloved ones, 
and the sorrowing images of his children, 
hanging round him and weeping, con- 
stantly recurred to his thoughts. He 
remembered the abode of his ancestors, 
the fields and farms of which he had once 
been thought the rightful heir. He saw 
his family standing on the shore, and 
straining their eyes to watch the ship 
which conveyed him from them. He 
thought of the reproaches of his father, 
and he was sorely troubled; but while 
the pilot fearlessly steered his vessel in 
the midst of storms, giving his whole 
mind to ascertain that he was taking the 
right course, Galeazzo might have com- 
pared to the rudder the word of God, 
which alone could guide him to his 
desired haven. The mercy of God, which 
had first made him anxious for the salva- 
tion of his own soul, and had also given 
him an opportunity of performing his 
duty to his wife, and in some degree 
repairing his former omissions, must have 
cheered his spirit, and nothing else could 
have supported him. 

Galeazzo landed at Lesina, and from 
thence, in another ship, he sailed to 
Venice. There he met with several 
friends, likeminded with himself, who 
were filled with uneasiness on account of 
the dangers of his visit to Vico, and were 
eager to congratulate him upon his safe 
return. He next travelled through La 
Vatteline, encouraging the believers 
whom he met with ; and on October 4th 
he once more arrived at Geneva, and 
was most heartily welcomed. When his 
associates there had heard his adventures, 
they wondered at his unusual courage, 
and thanked God for the favours he had 
received. 

Galeazzo had spent nine years at 
Geneva; when he inquired of Calvin, 
whether, by the laws of God and man, 
he might be allowed to consider himself 



as separated from his wife, as he truly 
had cause to do. Calvin, with his usu- 
ally acute mind, saw that such a step 
might lay him open to reproach and 
blame, especially as his family was one of 
high rank, and no precedent of the kind 
existed among that class in Italy. He 
would not undertake to decide so im- 
portant a matter himself, and he advised 
Galeazzo to confer with Peter Martyr and 
other friends among the Swiss divines, 
and to be e^uided by their decision. He 
did so ; and their united opinion was that 
Galeazzo might, without sinning agains^> 
his conscience, take another wife, as his 
first consort had willingly broken through 
the ties that had connected them. Gale- 
azzo also applied to the magistrates of 
Geneva, and he chose his second wife ; 
not for the sake of her wealth, or 
beauty, or noble birth, but he chose 
one with whom he could dwell in piety 
and peace through the remainder of 
his life. She was a widow, from Rou^, 
in France, about forty years old, of thJfe 
name of Anna Framiere, well known for 
her piety and virtue, and her adherence 
to the true faith ; who had, like others, 
come to Geneva to enjoy liber^ of con- 
science. He married her, in his forty- 
third year, on January 16th, 1660, and 
they lived from that time in undisturbed 
and holy harmony. But, as Calvin had 
expected, many were displeased at this 
step, and the enemies of the truth failed 
not to reproach the Protestants for it. 
We may wish that he had remained 
single, — although the papists are certainly 
mistaken in regarding marriage as a 
sacrament ; but when the morality of the 
age in which all this took place is fairly 
considered, it may be well to suspend, or 
at least to moderate^ our censures. 

His two men-servants were dismissed, 
and two maids hired ; and he kept up a 
system of economy, which enabled him 
always to be charitable to the needy. 
He, who in his own country might have 
risen to the highest dignities, now walked 
on foot, and was not ashamed of going in 
person to market for the fruits and herbs 
that bis household required. He wore 
no outward ornaments that could attract 
Attention, nor was he distinguished from 
his neighbours, excepting by his unaf- 
fected piety. Yet all respected him, and 
even his looks were regarded with defer- 
ence. No entertainments were given to 
which he was not invited ; but on these 
occasions he never accepted any place of 
distinction : and though he never himself 
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used the title of marquis, which had heen 
given to him hy Charles v., yet he was 
everywhere known hy it. 

Many persons of note, who travelled 
through Geneva, gave him the same 
tokens of consideration and respect which 
they would have done if he had still 
remained in the imperial court. None, 
in short, passed that way without desiring 
to see and speak with him. Thus in his 
humble dwelling he received visitors, not 
as a private man, but as a prince might 
have done. But he was most pleased 
when any of his own countrymen called 
upon him, and nothing could be more in- 
teresting than his style of conversation ; 
he had an excellent memory and much 
vivacity, and had in his early years often 
attended Charles v. in his campaigns, of 
which he could relate particulars, to 
which his guests would listen with the 
deepest attention. 

To the poor and distressed Galeazzo 
was kind and affable, and he treated 
them with the true sympathy of one 
who felt they were his fellow-creatures. 
Although not rich, he was liberal, and no 
one applied to him for help without 
receiving from him such relief as he could 
bestow. He was a frequent visitor of the 
sick, and would stand beside them, giving 
them such comfort as would carry them 
above all the sufferings they had to 
endure. He daily attended the public 
worship of God, and attentively listened 
to the preached word ; and he also dili- 
gentiy studied the Scriptures at home. 
He was very careful to use his utmost 
endeavours to promote the public peace. 
His pursuits were not what his own 
ease or interest might have dictated, but 
what were calculated to promote the 

flory of God and the welfare of true 
elievers. 
His trials were not yet ended, for he 
suffered much in the later years of his 
life. He had frequent attacks of asthma, 
which allowed him no rest by day or 
night. Sometimes he had to sit up the 
whole night, vainly trying, by change of 
place, to find the rest of which he was 
deprived. At this time, the son of his 
natural sister came to Geneva, bringing 
him letters from Vittoria and her eldest 
son, accompanied with many pressing 
ientreaties that he would at last abandon 
his errors, and return to his fatherland. 
The chief plea urged at this time was, 
that his obstinate adherence to the 
despised religion which he professed had 
hindered his son Charles, who was in the 



church, from rising to the dignities of a 
bishop and cardinal. It may be sup- 
posea that such proposals were by no 
means satisfactory to Galeazzo, who 
heartily despised all mere worldly titles 
and honours. He threw the letters into 
the fire, and sharply rebuked the mes- 
senger, desiring him to cease from his 
vain discourse ; adding, " No news of my 
son would pain me more than to know 
that he has chosen to ruin himself, in 
order to obtain the praise of men. From 
my heart I desire to be no hindrance in 
the way of his advancement ; but I pray 
that he may have grace to follow my 
example, to renounce the ways of ambi- 
tion and worldly pride, to choose the 
path that leads to heaven, to know the 
truth, and obey the gracious calls of the 
Saviour. May he obtain those honours 
and preferments which are reserved for 
all who truly overcome temptation." 

The monk, (for such was the condition 
of the letter-carrier,) however, ceased not 
to press Galeazzo to change his mind ; 
using the most degrading allurements, 
promising him, in case he would return, 
a large sum of money, to be paid by a 
banker of Lyons, or, in case he preferred 
it, at Turin. Galeazzo for a long time 
patiently endured his solicitations; but 
at length he applied to the magistrates, 
for their assistance in banishing the 
stranger from their city. Another re- 
lative of the same order, soon after his 
removal, came thither, with the same 
design, which he urged in a similar man-* 
ner; and although these repeated en* 
treaties could not shake the firmness of 
Galeazzo, he could only find comfort and 
support under them in the exercise of 
prayer, by which he was enabled to 
realize that, as the sufferings of Christ 
were accomplished in him, his consola- 
tions also abounded through Christ, 2 Cor. 
i. 5. The physicians in vain endeavoured 
to restore his shattered constitution, his 
friends and his second wife were unre- 
mitting in their endeavours to soothe his 
sufferings; but the time was drawing 
near when he was to become a partaker 
of the joys of immortality. His disease 
gained ground ; and at last, in the pre- 
sence of his spiritual pastor, who was in 
the act of prayet for him, his soul 

gently returned to God who gave it, and 
is sorrows were exchanged for everlast- 
ing rest. This was in the year 1586, 
when he was sixty-nine j^ears and four 
months old, jOOqI 

Galeazzo Caraccioli was not o^ of the 
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reformera t nor of the greateit benefactors 
of mankind ; but be desenFei to fill an 
honourable plaee in the list of those 
noble-minded men, who were numerous 
in the age of the Reformation, Others 
may have done more for religion ) but he 
gave up his all for it. Others might 
gain, but he lost by it ; they may have 
risen, but he was reduced by it. In his 
forbearance and self-denial he proved 
himself to be a Christian, far he evidently 
took up his cross to follow his Lord. He 
resisted the temptations of riches, in a 
manner that few besides have done ; and 
the consideration of his example is well 
fitted to humble our high thoughts, to 
strengthen our courage, and quicken our 
confidence in God, as well as to 'stir up 
our minds to greater thankfulness for the 
liberty of conscience we ei^oy, and for 
the men who were instrumental in se- 
curing that blessing. 



FROM THE TRAVELLING NOTEBOOK OF 
OLD HUMPHREY. 

Mt face is pale, my pulse languid, and 
this overwrought brain of mine is crying 
out for a little respite ; but the time of 
my annual holiday is arrived, the season 
when I usually enjoy a little recreation. 
When fresh air and change of scene are 
attended with God's blessing, they work 
wonders in a little space ; and I doubt 
not that soon I shau feel ** strong as a 
giant." Even now I fancy myself to be 
among the buttercups and daisies, and 
breathe more freely than before. But 1 
must away, for these railway worthies 
will not wait for any one. Well would it 
be for us .on leaving home, either for 
business or pleasure, if we could always 
commit ourselves to the care of our hea- 
venly Father, in the same acquiescing 
and confiding spirit with which Moses 
said, ** If thy presence go not with n^e, 
carry us not up hence," £xod, xxxiii. 15. 

I am at the station, and have procured 
my ticket,' but what a rush there has 
been, just as if the train would set o^ 
without passengers. Here have a dozen 
ardent young fellows, in their anxiety to 
procure their tickets, jostled me about 
like a countryman in a London crowd, 
paying no more respect to my gray hairs 
than if I had only twenty years graven 
on my brows. Well! well! I must take 
it all with good'temper, for no doubt thev 
have their good points as well as their 



had ones. W« must beiur and forbear 
largely in this world, if we wish to get 
through it with anything like oamfort. 
Perhaps, after all, there is not one amopg 
the dozen who would not willingly do me 
a kindness, if he had it in his power. Oh 
that we were all " kindly affeotioned ona 
to another with brotherly love !" ^om< 
xii, 10. 

We are in rapid motion, and tha 
vapouring engine, panting and snorting, 
rushes, like a war-horse with his neck 
clothed with thunder, headlong on its 
onward course. In what quick succession 
do the pictures that present themselvea 
flit by. An orchard laden with fruit 
attracts my attention; but while I gaze, 
it is gone. A grove of fine, tall, spread- 
ing trees casts a depth of shade, gratefully 
contrasting with the sunny glare; bulj 
the grove has disappeared. White and 
ruddy-brown cattle are standing under a 
lordly oak, lashing away with their tails 
the tormenting flies from their backs and 
sides : already have we left them far 
behind. Three swans are gliding grace* 
fully along the surface of a pond that is 
partly overgrown with rough sedge and 
bullrushes ; but I see tbcm no longer^ 
The reapers yonder are busy with theif 
sickles, some cutting corn, while others 
are binding the sheaves; but like th^ 
rest, they have also flitted by. As it in 
with the orchard, grove, cattle, swane, 
and reapers, even so will it be yrith all 
terrestrial things. To-day we gaze upoii 
them, but who shall say this of to-mor^^ 
row? True it is that our time passeth 
away '* as the swift ships ; as the eagle 
that hasteth to the prey," Job is. 26. 

The rattling train has gradually dimi-r 
nished its speed. It is now standing still, 
and most of us have entered the refresh- 
ment-room at the station, where the well- 
dressed waiting-women are supplying the 
wants and the whims of the passengers, 
from the profusion of eatables and drink- 
ables spread out before them. Ardent 
eyes, hasty feet, and urgent voices are 
all in requisition. One passenger de- 
spatches the wing of a fowl and a glass 
of sherry ; another hurriedly sips a cup 
of chocolate; while a third, less daintyi 
and more economically inclined, contents 
himself with a biscuit or a bun. How 
graciously and how bountifully are eur 
wants, temporal and spiritual, provided 
for by our heavenly Father I " O give 
thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: 
because his mercy endureth for ever," 
Psa. cxviii. l. ^ 
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Alfeady havd wis hurried tht-ough ibur 
or five eounties, and arrived at the end of 
our journey. How rapidly a hundred 
miles and more have been oomnassed! 
Thii railroad travelling is a positive pro« 
digy. " Eclipue,** the famous race-horse, 
is outdone ) even the fabled giant, in his 
" (wven-league boots," has met with a | 
rival in speed. But fast ait the railway ' 
earriage flies^ time flies fkster. Are we 
hastening onward in the " broad ** or the 
"narrow way?" fbr << broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruotion ;" and << nar-' 
row is the way which leadeth unto life," 
Matt. vii. 13, 14. 

My Christian* hearted host and hostess 
have received me. The garden is lovely, 
the house is full of comfort, the table is 
well supplied, thp four-wheeled earriage 
is easy ; the horse is spirited, yet tract* 
able. Edward, the man-servant, is a 
credit to himself and his master; and 
now agreeable drives, and pleasant com- 
pany, and domestic peace, and kind 
attentions await me» Callous indeed 
must I be, if my heart be not thankfuh 
** O eome, let us sing unto the Lord ; lot 
us make a joyful noide to theirook of our 
salvation," Psa. xcv. 1. 

My kind holt has taken me a delight* 
ful drive t but now I am alone. I have 
climbed the heights across the river ; 
and the oity, the beautiful city of. Bath) 
wherein buildings and trees in full foliage 
are harmoniously mingled, lies full before 
me. The spiry ohurohes, the splendid 
cathedral, the magnificent cresceht, the 
wide streets, with palaces of houses, rival- 
ling the better part of London, and all 
built of white stone, are spread out as a 
picture. Oh! it Is a gem of a place, 
and, like the " Happy Valley," It is encir- 
cled with hills, over which the clouds drive 
in mists, which sometimes obscure them, 
and then the glowing sun once more 
breaks out and illumines them. There 
are the park, the cemetery, the running 
river, and the bridges ; and here comes 
the rushing railway train, cleaving the 
city in twain with its line of white smoke, 
that is even now passing away as I gaae 
on its transitory Existence. The city is 
goodly and fair to look upon* May a 
holy influence watch over it for good : for 
<< Except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain," Psa. oxxvii. 1. 

And this is the Bath pump-rootn, in 
which BO many celebrated characters have 
appeared; some to drink the waters of 
health, and others to partake of gaiety 
and pleasure. An eminent and friendly 



phvHioian has taken m6 lo many of the 
public places of the city, and re^eshed 
my memory by striking relations of the 
past. Truly this place is a stage on which 
rank, fashion, ft-ivolity, and folly have 
played their parts. Here flourished Beau 
kash, as-master of the ceremonies, among 
the polite and gay ; making laws to regu-* 
late their assembling together, enacting 
the dresd in whieh ladies should appear, 
and reHising their admission if they dis« 
obeyed, whatever their rank might be. 
He lived on the follies of mankind, and 
died poorj neglected, and miserable. I 
am told that the people of Bath allowed 
him almost to starve, and then, ai^er h\i 
death, erected a statue to his honour. 
The errors of others should always remind 
us of our own. Alas I what is the number 
of my transgressions? ** They are more 
than the hairs of mine head," Psa. xl. 12» 

I am now at the Wick Rocks, Wick* 
under-Landsdown, on my way to the 
Granvillb Monument, and the place is 
worth walking fifty miles to see. If the 
rocks are not vast enough to be magni* 
fioent and sublime, they are in a high 
degree bold, nioluresque, and beautiful. 
The craggy cliffs, the wide rift between 
them, the romantic mixture of rock and 
foliage, the 'dear crystal water, and the 
old mill in ruins in the deep hollow, pre- 
sent a picture unusually attractive. I 
have just turned over a large stone, but 
finding beneath a eolonv, consisting of a 
small speckled toad, a white snail, beetles, 
worms, earwigs, and spiders, I have 
gently replaced it again with care. These 
creatures have not hurt me, and not 
willingly will I injure them. I love the 
sunshine : but as they prefer the shade, 
they shall have it to themselves, in qui- 
etude and peace. The same almighty 
hand that formed me, fashioned them ; 
for *' all things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made that 
was made," John i. 2. 

I have been to an institution for idiot 
children, which 1 trust will become, in 
the hands of the Most High, a wide- 
spread blessing. Some of the young 
people were the children of nobles, and 
others of lowlier origin ; but alike limited 
in their understanding. Having left 
Bath, I am now domiciled in the old 
manor-house of a lovely village. The 
ohurch, and the churchyard, and the old 
yew-tree, are but a stone's cast from the 
walls of the venerable dw^ling. Where- 
ever I go, flowers appear to be scattered 
in my path, and pleasant sunbeams to fall 
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on my head. Outiide the old manor aU 
18 quietude and rural retirement, and 
inside is hospitality and Christian love. 
How sweet, how consoling, how encou- 
raging the words of the apostle, " Be per- 
fect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you," 2 Cor. ziii. 11. 

And can it be that my visit is ended ? 
Even so. I have roamed to interesting 
places, rambled and ridden abroad in 
pleasant company, mingled in village 
parties, attended the house of God, joined 
the teachers at the SundayHMihool, and 
greatly enjoyed both the domestic hearth 
and the family devotion ; and now, with a 
heart full of affection for my friends, have 
bade them farewelL An hour ago, in a 
country omnibus, I unexpecteSy met 
with a respectable friend, on her way to 
Ireland, and accompanied her as far as 
Bristol. Again am I about to enter 
Herefordshire, where, for the better part 
of thirty years, I have been all but an 
annual visitor. How is my brow graven, 
and the hair of my head changed since 
those earlier days I Well ! '* goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life." 

These short scraps in my note-book, 
brief though they are, will serve to remind 
me of much kindness from my fellow- 
beings, and of manifold mercies from the 
hands of my heavenly Father. I am now 
in a cottage in a garden, where often I 
have partaken of as much comfort and 
joy as friendship and affection could pro- 
vide for me. Strange and mysterious 
changes have taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood since last I entered this plea- 
sant dwelling. Oh that, amid the *^ sun- 
dry and manifold changes of the world, 
joyous or afflictive, our hearts were more 
fixed where true joys are alone to be 
found!" 

Again have I visited my old haunts, 
Lasket-lane, the Ford and the Ferry, the 
KnoUy-field, Carey and Capler Woods, 
and the " Old Court House," dear " Old 
Fawley." I was received by my ho- 
noured hostess with her usual kindness, 
and greeted with the customary hearty 
shake of the hand from the onlv son that 
now remains at the farm. While at the 
Old Court House, the past was busy at 
my heart; for I could not but call to 
mind, with strong affection, many with 
whom I had companionized, now, as I 
believe, in a world of glory. What a 
flitting dream are the days gone by, and 
what a fading heritage is human life! 



*' Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us agsin 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away," 1 Pet L 3, 4. 

I have hurried away from Hereford- 
shire to Berkshire, where the greatest 
attention has been paid me. Kindness 
has liberaUy provided for my comfort. 
Hospitality has banquetted me with 
dainty meals ; and now, while many a 
son and daughter of affliction are hiding 
their houseless heads in nooks and cor- 
ners, here am I in a handsome carpetted 
bed-chamber, whose window looks out 
upon a lovely lawn and flower-garden. 
The room is papered with painted moss- 
roses, geraniums, and forget-me-nots; 
and the luxurious bed has fringed pil- 
lows. There are mirrors, and chim- 
ney ornaments, washhand-stand, towels, 
scented soaps, pomatum, powders, oils, 
pastiles, pincushion, combs, and hair- 
brushes beautifully japanned, with pearl 
and painted flowers; here are hand- 
somely-worked slifipers for my feet, and 
beside them a rushlight in a tin preserver. 
How much have I to move me to thank- 
fulness and praise! Let me now "lay 
me down in peace, and sleep ; for thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety," 
Psa. iv. 8. 

Quitting my Berkshire friend, and 
again entering a railway carriage, I soon 
arrived at the Great Western Station, 
at Paddingtoo ; and now, mercifully 
strengthened in body and in mind, I have 
once more reached my quiet dwelling in 
safety. True it is that in London I am 
in the ** city of the plague ;" but He who 
has preserved me abroad, can preserve 
me at home ; for with him it is a light 
thing to protect those who trust in him, 
amid a thousand dangers. i 

Since I left London, the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness and wasteth 
at noonday has stricken down thou- 
sands. How is it, then, that so much 
surrounded as we are by temporal death, 
we do not cling more tenaciously to that 
gracious declaration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, '< God so loved the world, that be 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life ?" John iii. 16. 
Every day, every hour seems to cry with 
a loud voice, " The time is short."—- 
" Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return," _ 
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THE FUNGUS, OR MUSHROOM TRIBE. 
No. III. 

Among a tribe of plants, most of 
which have either no odour at all, or else 
one of a most fetid description, it is rare 
to find species which are fragrant. Yet 
our elegant pale-green, fragrant agaric 
has a very pleasant scent of new-made 
hay, which is much more powerful when 
the weather is dry ; and one variety is 
scented like the aniseed. A few others 
have also a sweet smell, and one is 
described as having the odour of spirit, 
another of flour, another of burnt sugar, 
and a fourth of almonds. One plant is 
called the mouse mushroom, because of 
its positive odour of mice, in which it 
resembles the flower called hound's 
tongue, of our hedges. 

The ficent, however, of several species 
of the mushroom tribe is so offensive as 
in some instances to be quite intolerable. 
This is the case with the fetid merisma, 
which after gathering, becomes insup- 
portable by its odour, and if placed, before 
properly dried, among the other plants of 
the herbarium, will impart to them an 
equally offensive property. It is a lea- 
thery mushroom, of a purple brown 
colour, but is not a common plant. 

A far more common toadstool, how- 
ever, and one of whose disgusting odour 
no words can convey an idea, is the com- 
mon stinkhorn, or fetid phallus. This is 
one of the most singular of its tribe. It 
arises from the ground, covered by a 
wrapper, which is like fa hen's egg. 
After a time, this wrapper suddenly 
bursts, and its rupture is sometimes 
accompanied by a noise as loud as the 
report of a pistol. A hollow stalk then 
arises from out of the centre of the torn 
wrapper, which quickly grows to five or 
six inches in height, and one in thick- 
uess, and withers almost as rapidly as it 
grows. The cadaverous scent of this 
plant is so powerful, that none but a 
botanist, who really wished to examine it, 
would expose himself to the annoyance 
of its presence. Dr. Greville observes of 
it, '' Few people will believe that it loses 
its offensive character when held imme- 
diately under the nose;" to which Bur- 
nett says, *' I can add my testimony;" 
and he adds, that such as have the 
courage to smell it when near, will find it 
less disagreeable than at a distance ; for 
it seems when close to Ij^^g a slightly 
pungent scent, like ihat of w^jatiJ^ salts. 



One author says that the only way of 
carr3dng it home is, to keep it c^ose to 
the nose. Its offensive odour ha^, how- 
ever, an attraction to insects, for crowds 
of flies alight upon its cap, which being 
covered with a glutinous substance, de- 
tains them in numbers. It hfis been 
thought that the dead bodies of these 
winged multitudes afford some nutriment 
to the fungus, by which it is enabled to 
perfect its seed. In Holland this plant is 
made into poultices, and though so disa- 
greeable, it does not appear that it is in 
any way deleterious, if eaten. All the 
different species of stinkhorn grow with 
inconceivable rapidity. Sowerby says of 
the scentless species, " I have often 
placed specimens by a window over night, 
while in the egg form, and they have 
been fully grown before morning." This 
writer also remarks, that they have never 
grown with him during the da} time. 

Those larger or middle-sized fungi 
which are found rooted on the fallen 
trees, or growing on the trunks of the 
standing ones, and which when the 
woodland paths are moist with long-con- 
tinued rain, are of almost a liq\iid nature, 
are the tremella of the botanist. This 
plant is, even in its firmest state, little 
more than a jelly, and the genus received 
its name on account of this tremulous, 
soft, tenacious substance. These jellies 
are very similar to plants of the lowest 
forms of algtBy as the con mon jelly 
worts ; but as the fungi grow older, they 
wither, become hard, and arc more like 
lichens. They are of a yellowish, 
whited, or brown colour, and woodmen 
call them witches' meat. They are very 
destructive plants to the wojd on which 
they are found. 

Some of those smaller fungi, commonly 
known by the name of tuft blights, are 
very beautiful when seen under a micro- 
scope ; and some, like the velvety spots 
made on the black poplar leaves by the 
golden erineum, are very ornamental 
even without its aid, though very de- 
structive to the foliage. Some of these 
little fungi grow in circles, or patches, 
others singly, and they seat themselves 
on the stems, leaves, and flowers of living 
plants, and cause their early decay. 
Many grow alike on several kinds of 
plant, others are peculiar to one. Thus 
one orange- coloured minute fungus be- 
longs especially to the flux, another to 
the yew, a third gathers on the crane- 
shells ; others on the birch, the sycamnre, 
2 0,edbyG00gle 
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and various flowers and trees. One Httle 
fungus pierces quite through the leaves 
or the box ; another crowds the under 
surfaces of the deeply-notched leaf of 
the dandelion ; and our rose branches 
are often spotted in autumn with the dull 
black rose fungus; while a sad-looking 
fungus often thickly scatters itself over the 
leaves of some of our trees, as the willow, 
the poplar, and especially the maple- 
tree ; and producing on the leaves of this 
latter broad blank spots, it seems as if 
ink had been sprinkled in large blots over 
the foliage, and quite destroys the cheer- 
ful beauty of the broad leaf, by thus 
attiring it in the garb of mourning. 

The mildew which arises on decaying 
fruits, as well as on other species of 
food, as bread, or cheese, should be an 
indication to us of ihe- unwholesome, 
or at least doubtful nature of these 
kinds of food, while in this condition. 
The pale green masses which we see on 
our oranges when we have kept them too 
long, id very familiar to us, and consists 
of potatus of the fungus, called by botan- 
ists the fascicled acrosporium. 

The smaller plants of the fungus tribe 
are far more injurious than any of the 
larger ones ; thus the blight on the corn, 
occasioned by the growth of a minute 
parasitic fungus on the leaves, stems, and 
noral envelopes of the living plant, is 
often a source of real calamity. Every 
species of coin is subject to it ; and so 
completely, in some of the worst cases, 
does it rob the corn of its fiuur, that bran 
is the only produce to the farmer for all 
his labour, and scarcely an atom of flour 
is yielded by each grain, though the 
wheat will serve as seed-corn. 

The common grass blight, as this trou- 
blesome plant is called, attacks the stems 
and leaves, at first in orange coloured 
streak?, which afterwards become of a 
dark and chocolate brown. Each indi- 
vidual is so small that a pore on a straw 
will produce from twenty to forty fungi, 
and every one of them is supposed to 
yield at least one hundred reproductive 
particles, so that the progeny from a 
single pore is enough to infect a whole 
plant. The mildews or blights, com- 
monly called by farmers smuts, dust 
brands, and pepper brouds, are formed of 
two species of uredo, which were named 
from uro, to burn or scratch, from the 
old idea that the plants which suffered 
from them were discoloured by the in- 
jurious scorching of the heavenly bodies. 



The rust upon corn is owing to the 
ravages of the minute fungi called 
ecidium. 

The parasitic fungi, called the dry 
rot, occasion much trouble by their de- 
struction of wooden buildings; and are 
so great a pest to timber, that they can 
scarcely be considered as of less im- 
portance than the blights of the corn. 
Several species of fungi produce this evil 
on timber. Then there are fungi which 
seat themselves on the roots of plants, 
which they thus destroy. One fungus 
grows on tne roots of saffron, in France, 
and is so pernicious that it is called to 
mart du safran. It spreads rapidly over 
a whole crop,^and the smallest quantity 
of infected earth will communicate thii 
destructive vegetable, even if the land 
were not planted with saffron till twenty 
years after. j 

The mushroom tribe are not numerous | 
in the warmer regions of the world, and 
in the moist lands of the tropics they are | 
exceedingly rare ; while little is known | 
of the species which is found there, ex- , 
cept that they are very different from the I 
European kinds. In the coldest coun- | 
tries of the woild, fungi swarm in 
abundance ; and so numerous are the 
species that it is impossible to form an 
idea of their number. The greatest 
variety is found in Sweden and the 
adjoining countries. Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
speaking of dalecarlia, says, "Here a 
botanist might amuse himself amidst the 
supreme court of cryptogamiay by select- 
ing, in their best dresses, the most luxu- 
riant fungi and mosses which, perhaps, 
he will find in all Europe. Every species 
of morel, in the most grotesque forms, 
like a very buffoon of plants, and of 
uncommon size, grows here ; also various 
kinds of club moss, especially the arbor 
vita leaved, and the interrupted species; 
the former, called jamma by the Swedes, 
is the common tenant of all the sterile 
forests of Sweden. It is often used by 
the natives in giving a yellow dye to 
their wool. Of the morels we observed, 
that in proportion as their growth was the 
more luxuriant, so much the more re- 
markable was the plant for its strange 
and misshapen appearance. It was 
hardly possible to view some of them 
without laughing, so uncouth and ridi- 
culous were their forms : we might 
almost fancy that there existed a sjflnt 
of fun and caricature in the lowest order 
of vegetable being^' It must be oh- 
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served here, that Dr. Clarke includes in 
his remarks, not only the eatable morelf 
but two species of fungus referred by 
later botanists to another g[enus, the 
plants now called fetid morel, or more 
familiarly by the expressive but inelegant 
name of siinhhorn^ one of which has 
been described on a preceding page. 

The dark circles among the grass of 
our meadows, so commonly known by 
the name of fairy rings, often contain a 
number of mushrooms. The origin of 
these singular rings, after much philoso- 
phical inquiry, is still uncertain ; but 
they are thought by most scientific men 
to be caused by the growth and decay of 
the fungus tribe of plantsr There is no 
doubt, as the rev. Gilbert White, of Sel- 
bourn, long since stated, that the origin 
suKsists in the turf, and is conveyable 
with it. This writer remarks, that the 
turf of his garden walk, brought from 
the neighbouring down, abounded with 
these rings, which continually varied 
their shape and position on the grass; 
discovering themselves now in circles, 
now in segments, and sometimes in irre- 
gular patches and spots. He observed, 
that wherever they existed in his garden, 
the rings were full of puff balls, the 
seeds of which were doubtless conveyed 
in the turf. 

Some very ingenious arguments have 
been brought to favour the idea that the 
fairy rings are caused by lightning, and 
Dovaston stated it as his opinion that 
they are occasioned by electricity, and 
that the fungi which are seen on these 
rings are the effects rather than the cause 
of these appearances. This tribe of 
plants seems peculiarly influenced by 
thunder storms, and many of them 
spring up with inconceivable rapidity 
after them. Dr. WoUaston, however, 
thus accounts for these productions. 
Mushrooms are said never to rise 
in two successive seasons in the same 
spot. This writer considered that the 
individual fungus exhausts the soil of the 
nutriment requisite for the growth of the 
species. The ring, consequently, extends 
annually, for no seeds will grow where 
their parents grew before them, and the 
inner part of the circle is already ex- 
hausted by the previoqg crop ; but when 
the fungus has decayed, nutriment is 
supplied for the darfc ^ Q-ff^e grass, which 
usually springs up ,^.^^ ^he circle. 

Clare describes tk \>oT Widow who 
gained her UveliliQ% P gell'^^S water- 



cresses and mushrooms, as searching on 
these circles for the latter plants : 

« Aud ere one sunbeam glistens in the dew. 
The long wet pasture-Krass she dabb'es through. 
Where sprout the mushrooms in the fairy rings." 

Another poet has made an interesting 
allusion to the popular legend that the 
rings were caused by fairy footsteps. 
Speaking of the disappointment of hopes 
relating to the things of earth, in which 
the young and ardent spirit so often 
indulges, she thus describes them : 

" Hopes, which like fairies, when they part, 
Leave wither'd rings about the heart. 

There are two elementary principles 
found in fungi, which are peculiar to 
them, fungin and boletic acid. Some 
have also yielded crystals of oxalic acid, 
and some are thought to contain prussic 
acid. Several plants, of the agaric or 
mushroom family, have coloured powders 
in their gills when ripe, which are fitted 
for the use of the artist. Mr. Sowerby, 
who has made beautiful illustrations of 
the English fungi, coloured some of his 
drawings with this material. The black 
and brown powders found in the puff 
balls, and which gave rise to their fami- 
liar country name of snuff-box, are fitted 
for the use of the artist by the simple 
addition of a little gum~water ; and some 
fungi which, on decay, dissolve into 
inky liquids, furnish by these an ad- 
mirable brown tint, when the liquid is 
boiled with spice and filtered. 

Among more than thirteen hundred 
species of the mushroom tribe which 
grow in Great Britain, scarcely more 
than half a dozen are used as food. Some 
kinds have been named as affording 
tinder, and many more might be enu- 
merated. Thus the soft tinder polgporus, 
a black, sooty-looking fungus, found at 
all seasons on beech-trees, is much used 
on the continent for this purpose, while 
on the Highlands of Scotland, the shep- 
herds on the hills manufacture it into 
amadow, for their own use. Some fungi 
are burned to stupify bees, and some are 
kindled by the Laplanders to destroy the 
gadfly. A. P. 
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It is said of Dr. Franklin, that, during 

I his long residence in Paris, being invited 

to a party of the nobility, where most of 

1 the court and courtiers we; e present, he 
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produced a great sensation by one of his 
bold movements, and gained great ap- 
plause for his ingenuity. 

According to the customs of that age 
and country, the nobles, after the usual 
ceremonies of the evening were over, sat 
down to a free and promiscuous conver- 
sation. Christianity was then the great 
topic. The church was always ridiculed, 
and the Bible was treated with unsparing 
severity. 

Growing warmer and wanner in their 
sarcastic remarks, one great lord com- 
manded, for a moment, universal atten- 
tion, by asserting in a round voice, that 
the Bible was not only a piece of arrant 
deception, but totally devoid of literary 
merit. Although the entire party of 
Frenchmen nodded a hearty assent to 
the sentence, Franklin gave no signs of 
approval. Being at that time a court 
favourite, his companions could not bear 
a tacit reproof from a man of his weight 
of influence. They all appealed to him 
for his opinion. Franklin, in one of his 
peculiar ways, replied, that he was hardly 
prepared to give them a suitable answer, 
as his mind had been running on the 
merits of a new book of rare excellency, 
which he had just happened to fall in 
with at one of the book-stores ; and as 
they had pleased to make allusion to the 
literary character of the Bible, perhaps it 
might interest them to compare with that 
old volume the merits of his new prize. 
If so, he would read them a short section. 
All were eager to hear the doctor read 
them a portion of his rare book. In a 
very grave and sincere manner he took 
an old book from his coat-pocket, and 
with a propriety of utterance read to 
them a poem. 

The poem had its effect. The admiring 
listeners pronounced it the best they had 
ever heard or read. " That is pretty," said 
one. ** That is sublimity," said another. 
''It has not its superior in the world," 
was the unanimous opinion. ' They all 
wished to know the name of the work, 
and whether that was a specimen of its 
contents. 

"Certainly, gentlemen," said the doc- 
tor, smiling at his triumph, " my book is 
full of such passages. It is no other 
than your good-for-nothing Bible, and I 
have read you the prayer of the prophet 
Habakkuk." 

Let every reader learn wisdom from 
this incident, and especially to appreciate 
the unequalled sublimities of the Bible. 



THE SEASONS. 

There is no season which, rightly im- 
proved, is not capable of affording delight; 
' each having its appropriate phenomena, 
and its natural innuence over the spirits. 

In spring, the heart responds to the 
new-bom beauty, the lightsome gladness, 
the exhilarating and ever-varyuig aspect 
of that joyous season. As yet the trem- 
bling year is unconfirmed, and winter*B 
chilliness often returns after the sun has 
set, reminding us of the changefulness 
and uncertainty of even the brightest 
scenes below the skies. The clouds of 
sorrow and the storms of adversity may 
obscure our prospects, or destroy our 
bliss ; and it is only the Christian, who, 
amid the desolation of his hopes, is yet 
able ** to rejoice in the Lord, and to jby 
in the God of his salvation." 

Ere long, however, in obedience to 
those unerring laws by which the seasons 
succeed one another in their appointed 
order, the soft and tepid breezes loosen 
the clods of the valleys, and the husband- 
man joyously prepares the soil for the 
reception of the precious grain, which be 
scatters far and wide in liberal profusion, 
singing as he goes, with his eye fixed in 
hopeful anticipation, as though already 
waved before him the golden ears, bend- 
ing with the weight of an abundant 
harvest. 

Nor is this the only beauty of the 
season of spring; vegetation feels its 
penetrating and revivifying influences; 
the sun, as if awaking from a profound 
sleep, shines forth with increased strength, 
and piercing with his beams recesses 
dark and deep, where, leafless and for- 
lorn, have stood, for months, trees, plants, 
and shrubs, he exerts his genial power 
below the earth, which quickly brings to 
its surface those exhalations which tend 
again to cover its surface with a robe of 
living green ; and we behold the face of 
nature, arrayed in all its fresh features of 
grace and loveliness, with feelings of in- 
creased admiration for temporary gloomi- 
ness and sterility. 

Thus summer is introduced, rich in 
the perfected beauties and productions of 
spring. Oh, how the grateful heart loxu- 
riates amidst the thousand treasures which 
have been poured into her lap ! especially 
when we realise the fact of their coming 
from Him who, with the munificence of a 
God, giveth us all things richly to enjoy ; 
of which, if we are Christians, our relish 
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will be tenfold, lince, in those gifts, we 
Bhall not only recognise the gracious 
Giver, but use them with the full sense 
of their having been provided for our 
benefit and delight : 

*< His «re the mountaing, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ' My Father made them all !' " 

In this season of universal perfection 
and abundance, the eye, the ear, and the 
heart are full of delight j everything ap- 
pears not only possessed of life, but as 
having it " more abundantly." The 
flowers with their million dyes; the 
hedge-rows crowded with delicate wild- 
flowers; the trees, with their umbrageous 
foliage; the insect and reptile tribes 
rushing into life, as it were, with impa- 
tient haste to flutter on the wing, or to 
creep upon the warm and dusty earth ; 
— these everywhere abound; where'er 
we tread we cannot turn from them ; 
they go before U3 ; they follow us o'er 
land, o'er stream, o'er mountains, hills, 
or valleys ; all nature teems with life, and 
lisht, and happiness; and the labour, 
wnich now occupies so many in the fields, 
serves but to lend enchantment to the 
scenery by which we are everywhere 
surrounded ! 

Among these engagements of the sum- 
mer season, there is one that strikes the 
mind of a stranger, or the merely super- 
ficial observer, with sometliing of cruelty 
— we refer to sheep-shearing, a descrip- 
tion of which has been so graphically 
given by the author of " The Seasons :" 

" Fear not, ye gentle tribes, 't is not the knife 
Of horrid slaughter that is o'er you waved; 
No, 't is the tender swain's well-guided shears. 
Who, having now to pay his annual care, 
Borrovv'd your fleece, to you a cumbrous load, 
Will send you bounding to your hills again." 

Such a picture, to the reflective mind, 
may serve well to remind us of the kind- 
ness and mercy which there often is in 
that discipline exercised by the Almighty 
upon his children, who, ignorant of his 
intentions towards them, mourn over 
their sufferings, and desire, sometimes 
impatiently, their removal; and not, until 
released, do they discover it was for their 
ultimate comfort and welfare these pains 
were inflicted. Happy they who at such 
times can say, " Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in blm :" 



" Beneath His smile my heart iias lived, 
And part of heaven possess'd ; 
I'll praise His name for grace received. 
And trust him for the rest." 

Many more are the interesting occu- 
pations which grace this busy period; 
some of which we should like to bring 
before the reader did space permit; but 
we must content ourselves by closing our 
remarks on summer by those beautiful 
lines which follow the poet's admiration 
of the orb of day — the sun of nature's 
system — the delegated source " of light, 
and life, and grace, and joy below :" 

" How shall I then attempt to sing of Him 
Who, Light himself, in uncreated light 
Invested deep, dwells awfully retired 
From mortal eye, or angel's purer ken ? 
Whose single smile has, from the first of time, 
FlU'd overflowing all those lamps of heaven. 
That beam for ever through the boundless sky : 
But, should he hide his face, the astonish'd sun 
And all the extinguish'd stars would loos'ning 

reel 
Wide from their spheres, and chaos come again." 

If thus his works declare his wisdom, 
power, and love ; if all nature be vocal 
in his praise, how much more should man, 
whose enjoyment they were designed to 
promote, proclaim the love and goodness 
of the great Creator I How beautiful is 
the order in which the seasons occur ! — 
one gradually introducing another; the 
adaptation, too, visible in the construction 
of every living thing, and the provision 
made for their necessities, all proclaim 
the wisdom and the mercy of a God ! 
From the minutest substance that has life, 
to his most perfect creature man, is alike 
discernible the hand of the omnipotent 
One. Who is not particularly struck by the 
gradual approach of autumn ? The bright 
flowers of the months of summer are fol- 
lowed by those of more sombre hues ; the 
luxuriant green of the forest- trees, which 
have afforded a graceful shade to the eye, 
and a cool retreat from the piercing rays 
of a vertical sun, now assume a robe of 
variegated colours ; and the flowers, so 
late of gay and dazzling brightness, give 

Elace to those of richer, but less brilliant 
uei», which, however, better harmonise 
with the general aspect of the season, 
and, from their novelty, yield as much 
delight and satisfaction as those of the 
by- gone season. 

Besides such changes, what, to him 
who contemplates, who sees God in all 
around, and within him, must be his 
feelings, as he views, waving before him, 
the golden harvest, which speaks of 
plenty for man and beast ! Does not the 
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heart of such an one exult, ay, overflow 
with exuberant gratitude towards Him 
who openeth his hand, and satisfieth 
the desire of every living thing. Nor, 
indeed, will he stop here ; he will realise 
the faithfulness of God in his promise, 
that seed-time and harvest, summer and 
winter, day and night, should never fail. 
His thoughts will be also carried forward 
to a remoter period, of which these scenes 
are only symbols— the end of the world, 
when the angels shall be commanded to 
put in the sickle, for the harvest is 
ripe. This fact is almost forced into 
view amid the occupations of this in- 
teresting season ; we are inevitably led 
on to the great concluding and most 
momentous event that befalls mankind — 
the fact of our dissolution. This, when- 
ever it occurs, is the end of time to the 
individual— time in this world. But 
time is but a link in the chain of eternity, 
and the only link which is dissolvable 
death culs asunder — that portion which 
unites us to earth ; the remainder runs 
out into eternity, and, in reality, is eter- 
nity. Death, therefore, is a serious 
thing when viewed in reference to eter- 
nity, on account of the certainty of its 
arrival, the import of the message of 
which it may be the bearer, and the 
endless duration of which it is the pre- 
cursor. Whatever be the destiny of the 
nations, we know this, that to old or 
young, rich or poor, it is appointed unto 
all men once to die, and after that the 
judgment. If we were to keep closely 
before our minds all the features of har- 
vest time, we might ask, "When are 
people ripe for their' removal hence?" 
It is certain that sin ripens the trans- 
gressor for eternal woe; but when he is 
ripe it is not easy to decide. The most • 
grossly and openly vicious are not always 
the most guilty before God. We see a 
profligate wretch, and deem him ripe for 
ruin, and wonder he is not cut down ; 
when, perhaps, though not immoral, we 
ourselves are much more criminal in the 
sight of Him who judgeth righteously. 
He, perhaps, never had our advantages, 
and was pressed by severer temptations 
than we ever knew. If asked, therefore, 
when a man is ripe for destruction, we 
acknowledge we cannot determine. But 
it must be wise to beware, and to keep from 
every approximation to such a dreadful 
state. However, the Lord knoweth them 

A ^^^ ^^^^' *"^ '^®*" ^^** ^^^ "0^ J^is ; 
and he chooses the most proper time to 



remove them — the wheat for the barn, ti 
the chaff for the burning. It behoves 4 
therefore, to " watch and be sober," sioi 
" we know neither the day nor the hoi 
wherein the Son of man cometb." ' 

Autumn, also, reminds us of anotb 
season -^winter, of which it is the heral 
Happy indeed are they, who, havii 
duly regarded those that have precede 
are especiaUy mindful of this — so full i 
images calculated to bring to our mill 
our latter end, from its resemblance i 
our mortal pilgrimage, of which, iudeej 
unitedly, the divisions of the year fumifl 
a striking symbol. 

The winter of life will, however, ha^ 
passed away ere we shall be in the enjo; 
ment of an endless spring. Let us, thei 
seeing that this event will as surely befi 
us as does summer succeed spring, ai 
winter autumn, not heedlessly disregai 
its approach, for 

« All men think all men mortal but themselves." 

"There is a peculiar inveteracy of 
thoughtlessness in reference to death, be- 
yond any other of the futurities of our 
earthly existence." The reasons of this 
comparative indifference have, we think, 
considerable weight in the following re- 
flections : — " Death is the stepping-stone 
between the two worlds; and so it some- 
what combines the palpable of matter 
with the shadowy and the evanescent of 
spirit. It is the gateway to a land of 
mystery and of silence, and seems to 
gather upon it something of the visionary 
character which the things of faith have 
to the eye of the senses. It is not a 
thing unseen ; but being an outlet to the 
region of invisibles, there settles upon it 
a degree of that faintness and obscurity 
wherewith the carnal eye regards all that 
is told of the matters of eternity. And 
so, amid all the varieties of temperament 
in our species, there is a universal heed- 
lessness of death. It seems against the 
tendency of nature to think of it. There 
is an opposite bias that ever inclines us 
away from this dark contemplation 
towards the warm and living realities of 
the peopled world around us. The mind 
refuses to dwell on that dreary abode of 
skulls and of sepulchres, and makes it 
willing to escape from all the hideous 
imagery, to society, and to business, and 
to the whole interest and variety of life. 
Instead of some mighty impulse being 
required to dispossess us of the thought, 
it costs us an effort of unnatural violence 
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to uphold it in our bosoms. The thing 
is known, but it is not considered ; and 
.the g^ddy dance of life is carried onwards 
as if there were no destroyers on the 
way ; the tide of human existence is 
home as restlessly along as if there were 
no grave to absorb it." Happy, thrice 
happy, then, the man who has so learned 
to numher his days as to apply his 
heart unto wisdom. 

But what, it may be asked by some, 
has all this to do with the season of the 
year ? We think that we have sufficiently 
showed that it has much. There are re- 
jections arising out of that comparatively 
dark and loveless season — winter, when 
coldness and sterility pervade the surface 
of the earth, which so lately was covered 
with beauty and abundance, and whose 
treasures refreshed and enriched us on 
every hand, that are calculated to wean us 
from earth, and to inspire us with aspira- 
tions after a fairer and happier clime. 
Not that we would depreciate winter — 
far from it; had we time we might dwell 
long upon the value of this interesting 
season. It has its joys and its privileges ; 
among the latter, not the least, we think, 
is the leisure it affords for serious thought, 
and preparation for a future and better 
state of existence. Our remarks being 
necessarily restricted within a given 
space, we have preferred confining them 
to those practical lessons which especially 
concern the immortal soul, rather than to 
a description of the labours or the sports 
that relate to the wants or the pleasures 
of time. 

Should these reflections be productive 
of a serious concern in the breast of one 
of our readers, to secure to himself the 
blessedness of coming to the grave like a 
shock of corn fully ripe in his season, 
and of being gathered into the gamer of 
the Lord, our aim will have been fully 
answered, while he who is the great Lord 
of the harvest of souls shall have the 
praise and the glory. S. S. S. 



SUNSET IN THE DESERT. 
In the evening, after the labour of the 
day (says Mr. Layard), I often sat at the 
door of my tent, and giving myself up to 
the full enjoyment of that calm and 
repose which are imparted to the senses 
by such scenes as these, gazed listlessly 
on the varied groups before me. As the 
sun went down behind the low hills 
which separate the river from the desert. 



even their rocky sides had i^ruggled to 
emulate the verdant clothing of the plain ; 
— its receding rays were gradually with- 
drawn, like a transparent veil of light 
from the landscape. Over the pure cloud- 
less sky was the glow of the last light. 
The great mound threw its dark shadow 
far across the plain. In the distance, 
and beyond the Zab, Keshaf, another 
venerable ruin, rose indistinctly into the 
evening mist. Still more distant, and 
still more indistinct, was a solitary hill, 
overlooking the ancient city of Arbela. 
The Kurdish mountains, whose snowy 
summits cherished the dying sunbeams, 
yet struggled with the twilight. The 
bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle, at 
first faint, became louder as the flocks 
returned from their pastures, and wan- 
dered amongst the tents. Girls hurried 
over the greensward to seek their father's 
cattle, or crouched down to milk those 
which had returned alone to their well- 
remembered folds. Some were coming 
from the river, bearing the replenished 
pitcher on their heads or shoulders; 
others, no less graceful in their form, 
and erect in their carriage, were carry- 
ing the heavy load of long grass which 
they had cut in the meadows. Sometunes 
a party of horsemen might have been seen 
in the distance, slowly crossing the plain, 
the tufts of ostrich feathers which topped 
their long spears showing darkly against 
the evening sky. They would ride up 
to my tent, and give me the usual salu- 
tation, " Peace be with you, O Bey !" or, 
" Allah Allwak, God_help you !" Then 
driving the end of their lances into the 
ground, they would spring from their 
mares, and fasten their halters to the still 
quivering weapons. Seating themselves 
on the grass, they related deeds of war 
and plunder, or speculated on the site 
of the tents of Sefuk, until the moon 
arose, when they vaulted into their sad- 
dles, and took the way of the desert. 

The plain now glittered with innu- 
merable flres. As the night advanced, 
they vanished one by one, until the land- 
scape was wrapped in darkness and in 
silence, — only disturbed by the barking 
of the Arab dog. 



THE GRIQUAS. 



The Griquas are indolent, apathetic, 
and content with little. With a horse 
and gun, a Griqua is rich — very rich if, 
in addition to these, he OYTrep^a WR^n 
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and a plough. Notwithstanding this 
natural indolence, they have (thanks to 
their religious instruction) made consider- 
able progress in civilisation and improve- 
ment. Thirty years ago, Mr. Anderson, 
to whom they are indebted for their 
advancement, found them poor, barba- 
rian, and pagan, wandering about on the 
banks o£ the Gariep with a few flocks, 
knowing nothing of Europeans but their 
name and their vices. The kind mission* 
ary offered himself to become their in- 
structor, followed them with his family 
through all the vicissitudes of their noma- 
dic life, and, under the Divine blessing, 
became the instrument of their conver- 
sion and civilisation. After five years 
of fatigue and toil, he succeeded in get- 
ting them to settle. The greater part 
renounced their superstitions and their 
wandering mode of life. ... They 
have given up their miserable huts for 
houses more healthy and more com- 
modious, and their sheepskin cloaks for 
European clothing. They are regular in 
their attendance at religious worship, and 
they begin to enjoy the blessings of a 
partial civilisation effected by Chris- 
tianity. Taste and skill in vocal music 
is one, and not the least interesting, trait 
in their character. Their voice is not 
deep-toned, but is pretty flexible, and is 
raised without difiiculty to the highest 
notes. That of the women is particularly 
sweet and harmonious. In the evening, 
after the cattle have been brought back 
from the fields, they collect in groups 
before their houses, and by the light of 
the stars, sing some of the sweetest of 
England's sacred airs. Those of New 
Sabbath, Gloucester, Milburn, Auburn, 
Miles-lane, Calcutta, Smyrna, and ** God 
save the Queen," are familiar to them. 
Happily ignorant of all profane song, 
they know nothing of music but its moral 
and religious influence. They sing only 
the praises of God— such as have been 
left to them in simple and beautiful 
Dutch verse, by the pious Dr. Vander 
Kemp, or composed by their missionaries. 
^•^From ^^ An Explanatory Tour to the 
North'East of the Cape of Good Hope»" 
By the Rev. 2\ Arbousset and F, DaumaSf 
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the French Missionary Society. 



ADVANCE OF THE AGE. 

Of the blessings which civilisation 
and philosophy bring with them, a large 



proportion in common to all ranks, and 
would, if withdrawn, be missed aa pain- 
fully by the labourer as by the peer. 
The market-place which the ruitic can 
now reach with his cart in an hour was, 
a hundred and sixty years ago, a day's 
journey from him. The street which 
now affords io the artisan, during the 
whole night, a secure, a convenient, and 
a brillianUy-lighted walk, was, a hundred 
and sixty years ago, so dark after sunset 
that he would not have been able to see 
his hand, so ill-paved that he would have 
run constant risk of breaking his neck, 
and so ill-watched that he would have 
been in imminent danger of being 
knocked down, and plundered of his 
small eammgs. Every bricklayer who 
falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a 
crossing who is run over by a carriage, 
may now have his wounds dressed and 
his limbs set with a skill such as, a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago, all the wealth 
of a great lord like Ormond, or of a mer- 
chant prince like Clayton, could not have 
purchased. Some frightful diseases have 
been extirpated by science, and some have 
been banished by police. — Macaulay, 

CHARITY. 

" My own experience, and every sue 
ceeding year of my protracted life, have 
more and still more convinced me that 

* the end of the commandment is charity ;' 
that by this chiefly we are known to be 
the disciples of Christ, and that the defici- 
ency of brotherly kindness and true Chris- 
tian love, more perhaps than all other 

* things that are wanting,' hinders the 
spread of the gospel, and the good fruits 
of Christianity. Little need we wonder 
that the apostle, who continually, and 
the more as he advanced in age, exhorted 
Christians to Move one another/ was 
*the disciple whom Jesus loved."* — 
Bishop Gresweld, 

♦ 

INCALCULABLE INJURY. 

The person who corrupts the faith, or 
taints the morals of another, may com- 
mit such an injury as the whole world 
could not compensate; and if he draw 
his brother into sin, it is hardly to be 
conceived, much less to be expressed, 
how wide this sin may extend, and wha't 
numbers it may be the cause of corrupt- 
ing and ruining hereafter. — Tucker, 
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